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Aristotle* a Politics: Lecture 1 % March 29 3 I960 


This class is to be a seminar and this means that we will 
have a paper at the beginning of each meeting, apart from today 8 s 
meeting* That means fifteen meetings and there is a convenient 
way of dividing Aristotle* s P olitics into fifteen parts as I 
know from former experience* Book VIII will he one part5 other¬ 
wise each book will be divided into two parts* Bat I don't plan 
to divide the papers today because today no one knows which is 
which, I mean who is registered and who is not but I look around 
for one acquaintance of mine- Mr* Sc brock* Mr* Schrocfc, could 
you read a paper next time? Now I would suggest that you take 
the section on slavery* from the beginning until slavery is in¬ 
cluded ; first book 5 that is not too long you should have 
sufficient time to prepare it for next Thursday* All right; 
the other papers will be divided next time* and by that time 
you are requested to think of it* about the question what paper 
you would like to read* 

Now I call this course which is devoted to* Aristotle's 
Politics (I might say something else: I suggest that we use the 
translation by Kmest Barker* Oxford of which there is now avail¬ 
able an inexpensive paperbound edition* That*s the most convert 
lent edition and translation available and we well could use it)* 

I call this course an Introduction to Political Science by which 
I wanted to say that I do not regard Aristotle 3 © teaching as 
a tiistorical subject* Now to treat Aristotle * u s Politics as a 
historical subject is a rather common procedure and we have to 
explain why I deviate from it but in older to do so I must first 
indicate the reasons why Aristotle* s Politics is treated as a 
historical subject or rather, vnafc does it mean to treat it a 3 
a historical subject? In the first place, to treat such a work 
as a historical subject vrz ans to treat it as belonging to the 
past and the second indication which is more intern 3-ting means 
the teaching is not true because otherwise you d o not treat it 
as a historical subject*. But if this is so; if wa assume from 
the outset that Aristotle* 3 teaching belongs to the past and 
is therefore not true, why should rsa study it at all? Now there 
are indeed quite a few political scientists who say we should 
not for this very reason* They vculda 3 t say Aristotle is an 
old fogey, at least not in writing, but that is what they sub¬ 
stantially means The right tiling, is scientific social science 
as now practiced and this social science as they mean it I think 
can be described as a E&rbure of Max Weber and falcctt Parsons 
on the one hand and Freud and Karl Marx on the other; Marx Xe38 
now, but still somshow n But the point is this:, we cannot assume 



without ^argument that this scientific social science is the 
correct approach to the understanding of social reality, as the 
men holding this view themselves admit and they emphasize* 

Social science as it is now understood is a product of a very 
leng devalopmant* It is the mature approach to social reality 
which as the mature approach was, of course, preceded by immature 
approaches* The mature approach of present day social science 
presupposes the experience of the failure of the earlier appro- 
chas* How we today who enter college or graduate school in the 
l? 50 s or 60 s do no longer make the esqaerience because the old 
approaches no longer exist*; But we presuppose the experience 
of the failure of these old approaches, and what we imply is, 
if I may use a proverbial expression, that George did it* George 
made that experience and we knew now that this doesn't work any¬ 
more and we don't have to through the experience vicariously* 
let to leave it at this i ;3 unbscardng to scientists or to scholars* 
We cannot leave it at hearsay if someone tells us hew that, was* 
taken care of in the ?asv>. * An& now among the representatives 
of the immature approach ™ 1 % using the language of the social 
scientists — of this early approach which failed, the most out¬ 
standing admittedly is Aristotle» Aristotle controlled the study 
of social reality for a lohgsr time than -any other man, with 
greatest effect: a great effect on classical antiquity 

and a still grsater effect in the Middle Ages aid even in the 
early uicaern ti 3 i 33 0 Around 161=0 someone who knew, who was com¬ 
petent to jud; 3 e- sold Aristotle (named Thsma 3 Hobbes) said ArLs« 
to tie is — 1 forgot the exact wording but it was hew he controls 
the university, and it was around I 6 I 4 O, net so far awsy* 

**sOw if this is so, if we have to knax at least the essential 
character of the immature abroach to social reality in order 
properly to appreciate the mature approach, the historical concern 
with Aristotle-s Politics is outside of it* The consrn with, 
for example, Aristotle is a. philosophic reflection without which 
all scientific work is strictly speaking, blind* Wo use these 
tools but we do not truly know why we use them, because we do 
not truly know why the alternative is iEpcssible* I think right 
away 1 will make this clear* I have to proceed, the respect* 
lla& of course someone will 3 ay, why Aristotle? Granted that 
Aristotle had this much more powerful effect than any other 
earlier social thinker bat similar considerations apply to the 
other great figures* Alter all, Aristotle was not the only one* 
There was once a man called MachiavslU. There was Locke, and 
sc many others whose names and works you have heard of and may 
have even read* But this leads only to a minor modification 
of ay earlier proposal* fe have to study net only Aristotle 
but we have to study what is called the history of political 
thought or political philosophy as a whole and that this is 



a perfectly legitimate respectable proposal I believe every¬ 
one of you Mill admit who puts any faith in toe announcement 
of catalogues by political science departments* Such a course . 
is given in many political science departments. Yet the whole- 
of political philosophy now a whole is something which has 
a beginning and which has an end* Naturally it has an end because 
now political philosophy has disappeared; we have now only mature 
social science. That f s clear.. The question is the beginning. 

Where is the beginning? Again that is controversial among people 
who worry about these matters.*. but one can still say with great 
plausibility that this beginrjiVj^ can be definitely located in 
place and in time and there' is an old saying of Cicero according 
to which the first man who brought science or philosophy down 
frcm heaven to earth and introduced it into the cities and houses 
of men; cities, political science; houses* economics; was Socrates. 
Therefore tnat'is still the bast proposal that anyone can make: 
t hat the beginning is Socrates and the end is today. But that 
is not enough. A whole must also have a middle* not only a be¬ 
ginning and end. And if the middle of this whole should be of 
any interest or any sophistication higher than that of onc-celled 
animal then there will be a division within-the middle. What 
Pm implying is that the division of the history of political 
philosophy into periods ~ that we must have, some notion of that 
in such a preliminary consideration as we are new engaged in. 

Now do you understand my thought up to this point? We' cannot 
leave it at Aristotle. We have to study the history of political 
philosophy as a whole. This history must have an end. That 
is easy. It has a beginning: that 8 s fairly easy. But what about 
the middle? The middle must have — it's likely to have seme 
articulation* that is* the division of the history of political 
philosophy into periods. New that is a very controversial subject* 
much more than the beginning and this end. 


According to one famous historian* Carlyle — not Thomas 
Carlyle but somehow a relative of his he wrote 

a six or seven volume history of political thought which is used 
by almost everyone* The whole history of political philosophy 
consists of three parts. First* the beginning. So that 0 a Plato 
and Aristotle and that was a time of the Creek city-state. And 
then wo get something new with the emergence of Alexander the 
Great. The city-state become unimportant. The empire ~ and 
of course Alexander 5 s empire was only a foreshadowing of the 
Hasan empire* and where is the man who started that? Where is 
—> the Stoics. There was a school called the 
Stoa from a place is Athens and the Stoics are the men who belong 
to that school*, Now these men —- the Stoics are said to be the 
men who developed a new kind of political doctrine according 
to which the central there cf political philosophy wa3 the natural 
law that began with* I had abiost said with Alexander the Great 
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bat one shatQd say with the Steles who followed this doctrine 
and that lasted until the French Revolution inclusively , after 
which there began something rather new, which Carlyle* being 
a somewhat d14 fashioned Englishman, doesn°t call scientific 
social science, but he would probably say a historical approach 
began to predominate in the 19th century and our age* 


Another classification is the one which is the most simple- 
minded cna and, well we all know that history is divided into 
three parts, ancient, medieval and modern, and the same applies 
to the history of thought and therefore in particular to the 
history of political thought© There are perhaps other ways in 
which ons can find one 5 s bearings in this complicated story but 
this mere variety of opinions shews that we are in need of a 
criterion which is net arbitrary, which is objective* Now there 
is only one way in which one can find an objective criterion 
and that is paradcsdlcaHy at first glance subject!-je o I mean, 
what did the people who were best informed think about the 
period? What did the political thinkers, the great political 
thinkei’S, themselves say — (tape broke) — period of political 
thought starts with the stoics* We go a step further when we 
turn to the Hiddle Ages* We must — it is difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish there, but it is important, between the political 
theolcgicans, as we can, say, and the political phil<^>?pher9o 
Now saaetimes that may -be in one individual 0 St 0 Thomas Acquinas 
has both a philosophic teaching regarding politics and a theo¬ 
logical teaching© But there are some cases also where the two 
things ars separate. Now in the liiddle Ages the philosophers 
— political philosophers — they are all of them Aristotelians® 
That i3 r they did net have the feeling that there was seme new 
element introduced witsiln political philosophy itself® 


But then we move onV iV'e find a moment where people say 
all this teaching starting from operates and culminating in 
antiquity in tbs teaching of the Stoics is fiuidfi&entally wrong® 

Ws are in need of en entirely now teaching, and X, x y, sm the 
one to supply it for the first tice* Now the man who said this 
with the loudest voice, the clearest voice, was Thomas Hobbes, 
but Hobbes waa not the first e Machiavelli had made the same* 
claim with a slightly more subdued voice before, and therefore 
Ve come «« are driven to the conclusion that a fundaineatal change, 
a radical change occurred only once, in the 16th and 17th century 
at the begissaing of the modern times* and if thi$ happens to 
agree with the meat commcn view according to which there is ancient, 
medieval and modern — at least to that extent there is a difference 
between ancient, medieval and modern, that cannot be helped® 

One must not fee ~ always try to be iconoclastic<> Prcm time to 
time one should agree with simple 



New from this point of view the primary task for our orien¬ 
tation In this field would be to understand the meaning of this 
fundamental change from classical thought to modern thought® 

At the end of the 17th century this issue oecame a popular issue 
and was called at that time the quarrel of the ancients and the 
moderns® Those of you who have only read Swift and nothing else. 
Swift's Battle of the Books or per&aps Gulliver, but Gulliver 
is a bit more complicated, would know that this was the issue 
at the time® Who are better, the ancients or the moderns? Swift, 
of course, being a paradoxical fellow in every respect, says 
the ancients* But still — but we must not forget this literary 
controversy because if we are particularly concerned with the 
modem literature was as good as or better than the ancients, 
test was a kind of rear guard fight of no great interest® The 
big battle was of course that between the modern physics — New¬ 
ton — which was won a generation before, but before this great 
victory of modern physical science through Newton there was al¬ 
ready a fight regarding human thought as a whole and in partic¬ 
ular, political thought, and the greatest colloquies in that 
fights on the modern sida, were Machiavelli and Hoboes’® 

Now we must try to understand this issue, and in order to 
do that I will begin with something that is most accessible 
to everyone of you, and I will tell you why I proceed to begin 

— to proceed in this way in which no factual knowledge of any 
kind in this field is presupposed because I have been told that 
there may be college students in this class and so I do not make 
the, have the usual expectations one has of graduate students 
and if the graduate students think I talk down to them, I 
apologize® I do not plan to tails dcunj I only dorJt want to have 
tern enjoy an unfair advantage compared with the younger students 
who may be here® 

Now in order to prepare to get the first inkling of what 
this issue is between the ancients and tee moderns I proceed 
in the following way® I compare two comparable things, in the 
ancient version and in the present-day version, and that is 
the division of philosophy* And I take as a representative of 
the older view, Aristotle® (inaudible) 0 Now Aristotle 3 s divi¬ 
sion of philosophy — philosophy consists of two parts® One 
be calls theoretical and the other he calls practical® And this 
theoretical part is subdivided into three: mathematics, physics 

— which means the whole of natural science — and the third 
he calls, or not he but is called, metaphysics® He calls it 
first philosophy, but that doesn s t make any difference® Prac¬ 
tical philosophy is divided into three parts: ethics and econ¬ 
omics and politics. And then there is an additional seventh 
discipline which doesn 3 t belong to either part but is a kind 
of preamble or prelude to the whole and that is called logic* 
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Now let us ccnpare that with the. present situation. One 
thing is striking. Aristotle does-not make a 
philosophy and science, whereas we today take this distinction 
between philosophy and science for granted, and that shows itself ^ 
within political science.' We make a distinction between political 
philosophy and political lienee, whereas according to the earlier 
usage political philosophy is the same as political science,. 

There is no difference* Now what, does this aean? You see here 
if yoii look at this list ~ you" see that thaw are at least four 
sciences out of these seven which jars today clearly subsumed 
under science in contradistinction to philosophy: mathematics, 
physics, econaid.cs and politics* Metaphysics and ethics will 
still be regarded as philosophic disciplines! I come to that 
later o 

Now what does this mean? There were ai all times — and 
Aristotle, of course, admitted it;: there were certain intellec¬ 
tual pursuits which were not philosophic Q Take the activity 
of a shoemaker* The activity of a shoemaker according to Aris¬ 
totle. is not simply manual labor* That is an intellectual pur¬ 
suit* You have to know what you do; it is sot as if you were 
to carry logs where you don*t have to ~ yc« know, you must have 
the proper arms and legs and so ■» but you dc©*t have to think 
about it, at least not very much*? But tne shoemaker must know 
what he does* He must know his materials* So there are always 
let us say, non-philosopnic,. sub-philosophic, intellectual pur¬ 
suits and quite a few people would also have said mathematics 
is such a thing, and the;/sciences connected with mathematics 
like acoustics- or music rather,; and sc on* The only interesting 
case and the decisive case is that of physics* Up to 1650 — 
one can even say up to Newton , generally speaking, physics was 
of such a kind that you had to have a metaphysical commitment 
in order" to be a physicist * And what do 1 &can by that? Posies 
was either Aristotelian pl^ysics or Platonisi physics or Epicurean 
physics or Stoic physics but there was not in existence a meta- 
physically neutral physics * This is a work of modern times; 
the emergence of metaphysically neutral sciences^ Present day 
physics, present day chemistry, biology or shat have you is so 
that everyone has to accept them .lust as fee art of the shoe¬ 
maker * You may think about God and the world what you please 
but here you have to accept it* The establishment of metaphys¬ 
ically neutral sciences i 3 the most striking thing which has 
happened in modern times, and the crucial thing was physics but 
a consequence cf that was also that you get gradually an economics 
and a political science which are- rightly understood, metaphysic¬ 
ally neutral* That means in this sense, la this context, ethically 
neutral* But this is only an aftermath of the great event in 
the 17th century,. or the 18th century, the emergence of this 
new — let me call them that way — metaphysically neutral sciences* 
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I give now only an enumeration of the most important facts 
which show the issue* You see also from here if you compare 
this with present day situation that the distinction between 
theoretical and practical sciences has disappeared* We do have 
a distinction which reminds of it* That is a distinction between 
theoretical and applied sciences „ but that is an entirely different 
distinction because applied sciences presuppose theoretical sciences* 
You cannot have applied ~r&ysics applied in engineering* for 
example* without a previously purely theoretical physics* The 
Aristotelian distinction means that these practical sciences are 
fundamentally practical* They do not have* essentially* a theoretical 
foundation* They are of an entirely different kind* A third 
point which I also mention as a brute fact for the time being 
is that logic* which was not a part, which, for Aristotle, was 
not a part of philosophy of science, but a mere prelude to it, 
is now taken, of course,. as a part of philosophy — — — 

I come new to the last point I think I should mention now* 

And that is this* We have in modern times and that is now pre¬ 
dominant, dogmatic, a distinction between philosophy and science 
along the lines indicated*' New how the sciences are divided 
you all know and you can see from..'any announcement in any lecture 
course, the general division at any rate* I will concentrate 
on the division of philosophy* And here I will begin* (Inter¬ 
ruption because of shortage of chairs)* Now let roe see* I will 
Just give an enmneration. of.'the parts of philosophy which are 
now generally &dnitb 2 d,-nct universally© Of course logic^ with 
which they frequently ptfe together methodolo^r, epistemology, 
and this kind of things ihers ethics is clearly a subject matter 
of treatment and then they have another discipline called aes¬ 
thetics* Then you have philosophy — political philosophy — 
which is also sometimes called philosophy of the states and then 
you have philosophy of history , philosophy of religion, and philos¬ 
ophy of language perhaps.,, But, one thing is controversial* And 
therefore its presence the list is not necessary, and that 
is metaphysics* There are quite a few people who say metaphysics 
is impossible, and so on© 

New if yen would now look at this whole list you would see 
there is one thing «« there is one common formula© I will illus® 
tr&te it by the last example, philosophy of religion* Religion 
is, to speak in a somewhat old-fashioned way, the. human attitude 
toward Grd 0 There is then a part of philosophy which deals with 
the human attitude or attitudes toward Gcd© There is no philos¬ 
ophic discipline***believss God© That would be metaphysics and 
that is occluded as a hypothesis, a modern hypothesis, but present 
day hypothesis in many schools* So it is not God but the human 
attitude toward GodNow let us generalise from that© AH these 
parts of..philosophy deal with man© They deal with man differently 
than the sciences of man, like the social sciences, like linguistics 
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and all that, but they deal, nevertheless, with man* Look at 
a few famous book titles of modern philosophyo Locket his great 
philosophic work. An Essay Concerning Human Understanding 0 
rx : Berkeley: Principles of Hainan Knowledge, Humes A Treatise on 
Himan Nature * Kanti Critique ox Pure Reason , Critique of Prac¬ 
tical Reason, Critique of 'judgment, which are all human faculties* 
They all deal with man. whereas the older books, in ancient times, 
had entirely different titles, and these titles correspond of 
course to subject matter. They dealt — I mean a typical title 
in the ancient time, prior to Socrates, was On Mature, the philos¬ 
ophical question (?}• In the Middle Ages the subject was much 
more theoretical, or you can hardly say metaphysical, but man 
was not the guiding theme of philosophy* In our age, and that 
age dates back seme centuries, the guding theme of philosophy 
has become man* That is, philosophy, we can say, has become 
"humanistic," as distinguished from cosmological, or theological* 
There is a connection between this most interesting phenomenon 
and one perhaps still more interesting which I mentioned first, 
ngraely the emergence of modern physics, of the metaphysically 

neutral physics* . 

- ' "■*. ' 

For what is the outcome of the emergence of the modern physics? 
I *ean that was not yet the view of Newton but it gradually became 
the view of physics about itself* Physics, the science of the 
universe, has the character of a human constructs naturally, 
not of an arbitrary construct — there are certain devices by 
which we distinguish between better and worse constructs* exper- 
igggts and such things, but fundamentally that is a human con¬ 
struct* By this very fact the starting point, the center of 
the modern physics proves to be man,, the human mind* One can 
also say —— this has been stated — that in pre-modem 

tines the emphasis in the word, in the expression natural science, 
was on naturee In our times the emphasis in that expression 
is on science, on method , on procedure* on forms of proof , and 
so on, rather than on the subject matter itself* True, there 
is a connection between this change in the meaning of philoso¬ 
phy and the more basic change, the emergence of what I c all meta¬ 
physically neutral sciences* Now this is only meant here as 
one illustration, and I believe good enough for the beginning 
Illustration, of the feet that a fundamental change in human 
orientation has occurred and the change which we can very well 
identify historically as a transition from pre-modern to modern 
thought* 

Now I eexae back — I will give ycu an opportunity to raise 
yoszr objections and so on at a vary short moment, but let ms 
only finish one point* Now I said ny concern was not with th© 
historical subject* The historical reflections are only secon¬ 
dary, by which I implied although out of a justifiable cowardice 
— J d±dn' j t say at the beginning — I implied that Aristotle *s 


\ 
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approach is the sound approach, and that is what I meant. And 
ue must — of course, that is an sTosolutely paradoxical asser¬ 
tion and we must — X beg you to be as resistant to that propo-. 
sition as you can. But I would like now to say something more 
simple — the hypothesis that the Aristotelian understanding 
of social matters is fundamentally superior to our present day 
understanding is necessary as a heuristic device © That one — 

I believe one can prove,, as follows© 

We are perfectly open to the possibility that Aristotle 
.was wrong, and maybe wholly wrong, but we cannot knew thi3, we 
cannot know that his teaching was wrong if we do not know first 
what his teaching was 0 That seems to be absolutely necessary* 
Otherwise you talk about some — perhaps a figment of your imag¬ 
ination, or the figment of ths imagination of a historian, and 
not about Aristotle© Bow what does this — we have first to 
know what Aristotle himself taught, and that, however, must be 
understood more precisely. It means to understand his teaching 
on his terms. You have to understand his t caching as he meant 
it, because if you re-write it from the beginning in other terms, 
say modern terms, then you have killed his teaching and then 
ycu can easily prove that this corpse is not comparable to this 
- highly alive social science ~~ present day social science. Is 
that clear? For if someone if you say, if you translate a 
word which Aristotle uses from time to time and rather frequently, 
which is, in English transcription, polls ; if you translate that 
by city-state, as I believe even Barker does and surely many 
other people do, you impute to Aristotle a doctrine of the 3 tate, 
and ycu cannot speak of the state without implying that state \ 
is something different from society. Today you cannot use the 
word state unless you imply that, and then you get into very 
great troubles because Aristotle doesn't make that distinction, 
and then you say in advance *>- well* I proved that he is wrong. 

I know that in advance because I know by something approaching 
divine revelation — I mean what I have been told since my child- 
hood — that there is a distinction between society and state. 
Aristotle doean 5 t make that distinction. Hence, he°s wrong© 

So we have to understand him as he understood him — in 
his can terms. But that mans a bit mere© It means, if we 
want to understand hdm in the good intention of refuting him 
and of shewing mm up as an old fogey we have first to under*® 
stand him as hs meant itj we must take his teaching seriously© 
Otherwise ycu will net even be able to understand an essay 
by Ann lenders. If ycu do not listen to Ann Landers while 
you road it «« 1 admit, ths effect required i 3 not very great 0 
It is much smaller than with Aristotle, bat you have to listen. 

It means., in other words, to give him the benefit of tha doubt© 
Say perhaps he is right psrfcans — only this way can you 
© It means, to say it differently and so that 
you see it is not entire 2 y trivial what 1 say, although it 
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ought to be trivial* we want to study his doctrine© Since vie 
want to do tliat we cannot be interested at all in ary explanation 
of tfcc doctrine in noiwioctrinal terna© For example* assuming 
that a psycholoe^Lcal ~ :eaybe even a psychoanalytic explanation — 
we nay find out something of Aristotle — about Aristotle's re¬ 
lation to ilia nurse wlien he was a baby and say liere we've got 
it# Or we nay find out something about his social position* hie 
class relation* and you know tids kind of tiling* and say that's 
tlie key© That is absolutely impossible — to proceed in this 
way# Why? because all these explanations presuppose something 
wliich must be true* namely that Aristotle is wrong© If Aristotle 
is right* xdio cares for these conditions of iii3 thinking? These 
conditions are absolutely auniguous© They are tiic conditions 
that nay be helpful for understanding the truth and they nay be 
hindrances to tlie truth© This crucial ambiguity is* of course* 
denied by every psychological or sociological explanation as such© 

Once you know tliat Aristotle was wrong either in general 
or in tiae particular then it beccnes necessary to ask or to raise 
the question* wiiat cculd induce such a great nind to commit such 
a strange error which no child would commit today* and then we 
nay* perliaps* find such reasons© But that can only arrive in 
tltc second stage* and a stags wliich* I believe* is no longer of 
interest to u3 as political scientists* because we are locking 
for a good framework for understanding political things© Dees 
Aristotle supply it? lie must see© If Aristotle does not supply 
it* throw him out© These are rational and sensible procedures* 
but the explanations arc of no interest for our purpose at all© 

I did not mention the fact why one should consider at all 
such an outlandish proposition; I wan tliat Aristotle might sup¬ 
ply us with the framework© This is* of course* connected with 
the question* do we have such a framework now? If we have a 
satisfactory framework for the understanding of social phenomena 
new* *£iy then it would of course be a waste of time to study 
Aristotle with any intensity* but tliat is a question to wiiich 
I will turn later© 

flow* before I turn to that subject and 3ay a bit about it 
I would like to knew whether there is any point where I have 
made too many jumps and should proceed more slowly and more 
step by step* in your opinion© 

"What is t)ie paperback edition tliat we are supposed 

to buy?® 

(Laughter)© !Io* no© That is a perfectly legitimate quss® 
tion© That is also Oxford Prec 3 © Oxford University Press 3 and 
that you get there are bookstores© Do you also want to get 
guidance — directions to the bookstores? There are two editions© 
There is one wliich contains only the text of Barker's translation 
and the other co^itains* also^ his introduction© I would advise 
you to buy tliat with the irh>roauction because barker 9 3 introduce 
tion contains quite a few tilings wiiich are valuable* which I will 
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not take up in class* but which would be quite helpful to read® 

•What did you ixan when you said that modern physics 
is based upon a liuman construct?® 

' Yes, well wiiat about such things? I mean, is this not what 
you arc told by those who reflect on physics itself« I mean* 
the siiiiple physicist may not bother about that — that in all 
tiicorizing — all theories arc not simply generalizations from 
cxpcriiients or experiences but are projects made by the physicist^ 
projected by tiie physicist, and have their character — in other 
words* what is a hypotnesi3? Tlasre was a time when a certain 
simple enpiadcisn prevailed* you know* according to which all 
doctrines arc nerely tiie generalized formula for empirical obscr® 
vatdlon* The only thing are tiie facts* that is the substance* 
and t3ie theory is sinply derivative from the facts® IIow this is 
today generally rejected® The facts which a scientist studies 
are relevant facts, relevant for his purpose® The criterion of 
relevance is not given by the fact as facto That is given by 
the purpose of the whole science, by its interest* and that news 
that that is tiie inevitable ^subjective element * tt 

(Inaudible question) 0 

The sane: nature«centered* derivatively meant* I cannot 
go ~ I mean that is a very long question* I Kean* the Sophists 
are a very .difficult subject* We knew hardly axything of them 
except what Plato or Aristotle tells about them* We must never 
forget that* but if you ~ so we turn to Plato* There is a 
Platonic dialogue which presents the Sophistic position in the 
most ccrarehensive way* It** name is Theaetetus* In this dialoge 
Plato presents the famous thesis of the Sophist Protagoras that 
nan is tbs measure of all things — that is what you think of* 

I believeo But that is a derivative from a certain cosmological 
t h esis that everything is in flux; you knew* that there is nothing 
but motion or process* It*s a derivative fhem that — of the 
basic thesis* Perhaps ve ccsae to that at a later occasion when 
we come to Aristotle*s mentions of Sophists* 

■I believe cne of your statements was the merely 
practical* for Aristotle* has no theoretical foundation* 

Do you think that 8 s the Aristotelian position?® 

Yes, well it was as all statements, I have to make this cor* 
rection* somewhat overstated, but I said that* yes* 

•Because in the Meta physics and some other places he seems 
— does not really Tiv ^ divide this sharply and I wonder 
if this is not some modem look at Aristotle* a Kantian 
look?® 
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Tec, that touIcI be fatal* but I think it is nut and I win 
prove it tu you os folla/s® Aristotle plaices a distinction be¬ 
tween tic wise zzm and the nan of practical wiedaa® Low the 
latter word, practical wise ~an, is translated into Latin and 
therefore also into linglish, by prudent® Jut prudent docs not' 
iican he is a smooth operator; it nas a uaral connotation® So 
notf let :.c speak of tic difference between tlie vice i.um and 

tits prudent® Tne wise nan is not a prudent uan and vice versa® 

So the vise loan is not as such able to conduct his affairs or 
tlie affairs of his city® lJot even his affairs, because there 
is a famous story of a wise nan who contccplatcd tiic whole and 
fell into a ditch® So little was he able to take account of it® 

Tile prudent uaxx, on t*.o otner hand — tlie highest fom is a states® 
sen — is not a vise ^ar» 0 lie docs nut — he knows tactically 
notliing of tlie — except wiiat every child knows, not 

more® Tiiat is — so, prudence is the highest foru of practical 
understanding®, Prudence is — Aristotelian Htid.cs, sixth 

book* Then, there arises a difficulty, a cormlication^ am that 
is laiat you had in riind® Hen cannot help liaving opinions about 
the wholes which is the thene of theoretical science® I mean 
even tiie nost primitive tribe has such opinions — not express 
science for thesa; tiiere nay-also bs scientists of various degrees 
of develop lent• How, there are opinions about tlie whole — theo¬ 
retical cpiniGsss which arc haraful to prudence ® which are destruc¬ 
tive of prudence as far as they go® Therefore — and prudence 
cannot defend itself against that eneuy® Therefore prudence is 
in. need of a wise defender efthe whole reala of prudence® This 
is clear? To that extent, and that is, indeed, vnat Aristotle 
claims, that his philosophy* or something like hi3 philosophy 
ye can say, is indispensable if there is to be prudent handling 
of human affairs® In afciier words, if the universe had a nihilistic 
structure and people believed that this would inevitably lead to 
a false handling of tojan affaira, individually and collectively® 
That is all® So one can put it this ways de jure , as of right, 
prudence is autonomous® Jut de facto, in ifaci, prudence is always 
in need of a defender, of a pbilosopmc defense of prudence® 

But take a case today® Ilarxisu would be an example — from 
Aristotle 8 o point of view — of a false theoretical view which 
is bound to have a fatal effect for the prudent handling of po® 
litical matters by those who believe Ilarxiaa® And therefore it 
is necessary for the defense cf prudent political action that 
theoretical sm refute ilarxisaa® Jo you see? Jut you oust not 
underestimate* however, the first part of the statement that 
fu n damentally nan is go equipped by nature that he would develop 
prudence on tt*e various levels, from tlie very simple level of 
a father of a household to the very broad statesmanship® He has 
all iAie materials there, but tliere is sane thing which enters and 
deflects froa all his theories® That, I thine, is what Aristotle 
neons® 

(Inaudible response frosa student)® 

It i3 not no simple® You see, I can also chow it another 
way® The pressisa «- I mean the fundamental cf the practical sci¬ 
ences is ethics® iithics deals chiefly, you can say, with the 



virtue3o IIcw, how docs Aristotle get tliis knowledge of the vir- 
tues« If you were right, the knowledge of the virtues would be 
derivative freu a preceding theoretical science, soy metaphysics* 
say psychology,' whatever it is© Yliat is hot tho case 0 There 
is a new beginning© lie begins with tho virtues and no attempt 
is made by Aristotle to derive them from a higher, theoretical 
tract© 

(Inaudible response frou student) 0 

Tliat nay be tine defect of Aristotle, the debility, but, in 
fact, he did that© Perhaps that is a point where we liuvc to 
criticize him© Perhaps lie had good reasons for this seemingly 
unclogarrt procedure — irrelevant procedure© That we must see 0 
rfut tucre is a difficulty iierej you arc perfectly right© 13ut 
you must not under-estiiiate that part of t’ue picture which I 
exiphasize© 

••I have one question about political science© Would you 
say it 8 s possible for a modem political scientist, and 
I use the word scientist advisedly, not to be ethically 
neutral and yet to use quantitative methods?” 

Well, I mean no one in his senses would have anything any** 
thing against quantitative ixthods where they are manifestly re¬ 
quired by tlie subject matter© for example* if you want to find 
out the proportion of poor and ridi — I mean, to use olxl«fasliioned 
language » in the society, how can you find out except by count¬ 
ing? I mean, counting both the noses and the property, and the 
various kinds of property, and figure out how you can assess the 
monetary value of non«uonstary property such as fields, houses, 
and so on© Sure* The question is only if someone tells us that 
ary statement in non®quartita£ive terns is inadmissible in science} 
tlaen lie makes an unwarranted assertion© You knou? That 0 3 clear, 
yes? Sure — no, there is no question whatever© How — but I 
will turn to tiie question of political science in particular very 
soon© As a matter of fact, as soon as I an certain that no one 
among you would like to raise another question regarding ray pre¬ 
vious stateiosnt© 

n I 8 d just like to say that it seeros to we that this 
division, therefore ~ I would draw the conclusion from 
what we 2 ve agreed on that the division between political 
philosophy and political science is not an absolute or 
rigid one in torus of at least a fair number of political 
scientists today who seem to be interested in both©” 

Yes© Sure© Well, you see these people are, in my opinion, 
wiser than tho fanatics who tlircw out political philosophy alto¬ 
gether© 3ut they are also a menace, because they di¬ 

vorce the other fellows; you know, the young fellows, the radicals 



who say political philosophy is bunk© A nihilist who sce3 tlie 
problem norc clearly tlian these people* who are wiser* and there— 
'fare soy political science ia fine* political philosophy is fine* 
out don*t help us very iauch in clarifying trie relation between 
the tuo© You laiou? .1 suggested sane tine ago* precisely for 
these peace ful reasons* public relations — I suggested tiiat wo 
should ruikc a distinction between political knowledge and poli¬ 
tical philosophy oi* political science« Political knowledge ia 
something wliich is absolutely unprobleriatic for all practical 
purposes© I scan that is something which everyone of you and 
even every nan or ucuan in the state possesses to some extento 
You knot/? I scan everyone knows tiiat there are laws* for example* 
vl&ch arc clearly political phenomena* and that there arc elec¬ 
tions* as id that there are parties* and so on© And some people 
know quite a bit about that without any political science© Kow 
tills can be had in a very — you can «— how sliall I say — you 
can "systematize* the political knowledge Available at a given 
tine into a body of knowledge and you can write a text book on 
comparative govern sent or on public administration* whatever it 
nay be* and that is o©k© but that dccsn°t raise the problem© 

Tlie problem cones in only when this is linked up — here you 
have a sinpl b transition* in this case* only a difference of 
degree between so-cauLed corxicn sense Knowjjeage ox poxx&xcoi 
phenomena and academic kna/lcdgc© dut when you speak of scien¬ 
tific political knowledge today you mean a break — you imply 
there is a break between cation sense knowledge and scientific 
knowledge,. In practical tenia, it could look like tills: in the 
first case* quantitative knowledge* of course* is implied in 
every political knowledge© And another one which says only 
quantitative statements are admissible in science* which is an 
extreme position© 

n I agree with everything you said© AH I say is 
that however ranch they may obscure* froa the standpoint 
of analysing their foundations* the (partly inaudible) 
obscure the differences* and however much they may try 
to disguise* in their own work* a real tension between 
problems of political philosophy and the foundations of 
political science* I would say that this kind of dilemma. 

— thi3 personally nay be unavoidable and very likely 
could be absolutely nore fruitful precisely because they 
do obscure the differences* because there is a conflict 
and a tension going into their philosophy©" 

Yes* sure* that is a very wise remark of you, and 1 fully 
agree with you* but you must also admit that there must be a ocas 
individuals who take up these issues which are left in a comfor¬ 
table darkness by these wise men© Would you admit that? 

"Ch* sure©" 

All righto In other words., that is a reasonable division 
of labor© That doaan^t raise any question of principle© I lew 
the real problem, however* on which I must touch in each meeting 



is the implication of xriiat I have said, all this tine, tiarjcly that 
I da sot plan to treat Aristotle id^orically but X plan to treat 
Idn uLth tlic assumption tliat we uay have to learn something very, 
iipartant frai hin — things which we do not learn freu merely' 
cootcrcparary political science, os anotlicr distinction t&ich I 
address to you, in particular o I ;»ean in our fire sent day poll** 
tied science ttero is non, of course, a variety of strata 0 Ilot 
everythin; is I960® Aixl in the various disciplines — for example, 
public law is a much older discipline in our present set up tten 
tie other disciplines® - lt*s much nore old fashioned in its subject, 
except those who l**dc — who are too nnch concorncd uith tiie psy¬ 
chology of the supreme court judges rather tiian with their juridical 
logic® There is this modern tendency, but public law is, of course, 
infinitely old® And so t'nere are :,iany strata® You lcnoi:? Ilany 
strata — and one cannot reduce it to a simple formula® That is, 
the people who try to do that are these scientific political sci¬ 
entists who would like to have all parts of political science 
treated in this particular "scientific" way® 

So, in other wards, every cane or normal political scientist 
would admit, even today, that tuore are certain things wiiich Aris¬ 
totle las seen which are true® Tluit I think one can say, but 
-I cc&* a bit i^ore about it® I say that his overall approach is 
sound® I do not say tliat every individual statement is scripture® 
Once; one — one cannot c<y that without being aware of tnc fact 
that wiis assertion encounters a very great obstacle in tho cer¬ 
tainty that Aristotle 3 s teaching is fundamentally wrong ~ in 
the prejudice against Aristotle® This prejudice can be expressed 
sirg&y by two propositions* (a) Aristotle *s tecelling is unscien¬ 
tific, and tiiat is — I acan-those uf }-ou who have had ary train¬ 
ing in social science at the college l&vel must have cuie across 
that opinion® And tlic other — that is the academic prejudice 
against Aristotle — but there is a non-academic prejudice against 
Aristotle, and that says Aristotle is undemocratic, and therefore 
nothing to boast about® how I w ill tiy to t alto up these two pre¬ 
judices if X can in today* s meeting* 

first, the academic prejudice against Aristotle or tne dif¬ 
ference between Aristotle and present-day scientific social sci¬ 
ence® Aristotle 5 3 view of tiie situation is as I have indicated 
before® Political philosophy ±3 identical with political science® 
The study of parties in a given comoonwealth does not belong to 
a different discipline than the question of what they call the 
ideal state* The sane discipline must be concerned with both® 
lieu this one and the sane discipline contains within itself xdat 
is J3cw called economics, sociology, social psychology, theory 
of education, principles of jurisprudence, and what have you® 

Today, we have instead of that a mere coordination of various 
behavioral sciencess sociology, political science, history, econ¬ 
omies and so on. And they are — now but they form scae unity; 
otherwise we couldn 3 t speak of the social sciences® These var¬ 
ious behavioral sciences are united by ons of then as the funda* 
nea&al social science and that is controversial, which it is 0 





Sar.ie say sociology* Ot’iiers say psychology* ikct sone say also, 
ti*ere is none of tnew can be the basic science 0 * • « 

(Change of tape}* 

Aristotle claims that he lodes further afield than the ci¬ 
tizen and even the state sroan .does, but he loote in tlie sane di¬ 
rect! on 0 Low what can tliat noan? If this is tiiL* progress of 
tlx citizen and this Aristotle 8 s phenomena, here, Aristotle says 
tliat — looks deeper into that center* Tlie position of the uodem 
social scientist is radically different© Hot iiere ~ here 0 He 
looks frcri the outside as a spectator, as an observer, as a con- 
templates, as a theoretical rian c lie anonymous terras, 

at the whole thing, at the whole social reality including the 
citizen 8 s perspective* The citizen* s perspective is for him an 
object of research as i;iuch as to say the economic re source s c He 
treats tills as one of tiiepossible subjects of political or social 
science, whereas Aristotle uses, or exercises, this perspective, 
if one can use that expression* lie does not look at it, except 
accidentally© That is only an other side of the phenomenon you 
know, perhaps, better* tliat the scientific social scientist 
who is up to date conceives of social science as not evaluating 
The evaluating is done b& ( the citizens or by the statesmen, who* 
ever they ;.iay be© The social scientist does not evaluate* For 
Aristotle, tlx social scientist is necessarily evaluating, es¬ 
sentially evaluating* 

how tiiis — in other words, Aristotle takes — I ucan, 

Aristotle was a rather theoretical rian; he uid not run for elec¬ 
tive or appointive office and he did not give political advice 
to Alexander toe great as far as we know, or when lie gave one 
it was turned down by tills practicing stateanan, and there nay 
be a present day political scientist who is terribly active po¬ 
litically — obviously «*• but tliat is not with which I an concerned* 
I an concerned now with the approach to social phenomena he has 
wliile being a social scientist and not while being engaged, as 
it n 2 y iiappen, in political activity * I hope that is clear * 

In Aristotle, tue approach lie has in his capacity as an analyst 
of political phenomena, not as a politically active nan — in 
this analysis his perspective is identical, in principle, with 
tluxt of the citizen or statesman* An external consequence, but 
which is very illurdnating, is this* Vie will read the Politi cs 
and we will not find any technical term, hardly any tecnxucal 
tern, in tae whole bode* All tiie terri3 used by Aristotle which 
deal with — wnich refer to political or social phenomena — are 
all "cc&snon 3ense terns," tertiis used Cy citizens on tlx Market 
place or by counsellors in caoinets of kings or what have you 9 
whereas, it is of the essence of present day social science to 
abound with technical tem3© lieu that taese technical terms are 
put back into tae loarket and then very innocent people use them, 
maybe, evan in election speeches and so on, I knew* but that 
doesn*t do av;a;r with the fact tliat they originate in tlie schools^ 
in the raradciaies, whereas for Aristotle just the opposite is true* 
The terminology is of market place origin and is clarified, to 
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sco l extent, in Its academic use, but it is funJamental ly the 
aarne© 

t • \ •. . % 

■~v ; £iic third point uiiich I would like to mention is this© Modem 

^ social science as it. is new understood conceives of itself as 
essentially dependent on natural science, whereas Aristotelian 
social science is relatively independent of natural science, 
lion tliat is a difficult question; ue got a sketch of it before 
in our discussion and let .ua first develop tlds pointo liou does 
it come? From which point of view can ue understand it? how 
Aristotle o s political science starts freu a premise viuch lie do® 
velops to sens extent at the beginning of his Politico , tiiat there 
is an essential difference between nen and brutes, an essential 
differeiceo Man lias a certciu character or ciiaracteristics v/liich 
no brute possesses© That ±s —» everything is involved in that 
little proposition© list; when ue speak today of natural ecieugg 
xjc mean thereby, in the first place, the science dealing uita 
the sub^huLiaag animate or cjoanimata© What Aristotle implies is 
that our understanding of the sub«hunan, aninate or inanimate, 
is of very United use far the understanding of wiiat is charac® 
teristically human© And political life, surely, is clmracteris* 
tically human© When ue speak of political natters we presuppose, 
in ordinary language, the essential difference between man and 
brutes as a matter of course© If I may use an example which 1 
pay have used once too often* when President Roosevelt spoke of 
the Four Freedoms and rationed among them the Freedom from Want 
everywhere, uliat did he moon? Did he mean freedom from want for 
all tigers, rats, skunks? Lo ~=» of course only for human beings — 
sure© Do lions, tigers, rats, simply don’t count in tlds contexts 
ue take that for granted© That is — and Aristotle would say 
we take it rightly for granted because there is an essential dif® 
fercnce between uen and bnrtes end wo cannot — it doosn s t t u& e 
sense to speak of tint; rights of brutes in the sane way in vhiich 
one can spool: of tho rights of men© Mow, science — this crucial 
presupposition of our present-day social science is based on a 
premise which is today obscured by a great sophistication, but 
this science understands, it says basically: to understand gegg- 
thing means to understand its ; repeals to understand its coming 
into being© Therefore, the essentially human or what we ordin® 
r"arily understand by tiie essentially human is not understood if 
it is understood as essentially human© It is understood only 
if it is understood as having ecus into being, and that means,, 
of course, as having ccme into being out of the non^fauman© 

Only by the reduction of the human to toe non-human , to the sub® 

j jbuuano do ue understand the ' 

It noans ~ in other word3* speaking ca.auon«sensically 9 sci® 
cntific understanding is essentially, uccordirig to this modem 
notion, to understand the higher in tijo light of the la/er© Mow 
if you take these tuo schools which exercise such a very great 
influence on social science, Marx and Freud, you see that almost 
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immediatelyo io, an attercpt to understand the higher in 

the light of to* lower© 

Bov: too tisolo Aristotelian project implies tiiat nan is high¬ 
er than the brumes and that that which distir^ui 3 hes nan from the 
brutesj, ii‘ he tokos it in its purity, isolated, is tlxe end of 
nan, the purpose* the goal of man © In other words, what Aristotle 
says is ~un is 9 of course, also — 1ms Many things in ca..aon with 
toe brutes rmtorallyi eating digestion, preparation and such© 
lion has many purposes, nany ends, but there la an order of these 
ends and toe bluest place among these ends is occupied by that 
end tiiich is purely huuan, which transcends toe bestial© There 
is «<=» this one specifically human end is tlie one thins needful, 
if we can use this Hew Testament expression, and hence it is the 
one ovfcr-areiiipg end© liow since ti;ere is a variety of ends there 
is, in principle, a variety of practical sciences dealing with 
the procurement of these ends© hut there must be an order of 
these sciences and at toe top of trie order we find tiiat practical 
science which is dedicated to the highest end© Therefore, the 
hierarchic order of the social sciences with political science 
or political philosophy at the top© 

Mew, in order to illustrate again* here, toe difference, 
tiie radical difference between Aristotle and present day political 
science is, of course, as I mentioned before the so-called facto 
value distinction© IIo distinction between good and bad ends, 
between natural and unnatural ends, however you call it, between 
higher and lower ends, is scientifically possible © Bow thin is 
an inevitable consequence once you take as your model the science 
of inanimate things qgTTC was developedin riod^m ti^s© especially 
physics , because toere tlie Question of ends cannot possibly arise 
am doss not aii^ In oSJcrlJorSsJ timt is not a discovciy cf 
a ixtliodologlca! or othci* genius© It was in toe cards from the 
very beginning that social science Modelled cn physics would be 
as value free 03 phy3iC3© The interesting question is why it 
took such a long time until it beca.ac accepted, and you knew it 
did not bcca*x accepted, this distinction, until about 30 or iiO 
years ago© It er^rges about 70 years ago, but very slowly and 
not in tiiis country, and it is only about 30 years that it has 
became the generally accepted doctrine © but this ouch only in 
an illustrative way regarding toe fundamental difference between 
Aristotle^s political science and present d*y political science© 
Boir let us see */iicther tlicre are same points toich need furtlier 
discussion^ I nsan 5 which are felt to need further discussion 
today© They need further discussion at every point© 


"You nentxoned r'reud and liurac as examples of evaluating 
the liigher by the lower, but it seeras there are ends ex«* 
plicit in tnese two© ,f 

Absolutely^ and you know, Ilarx i/rote — conceived his notion 
of social science, if you can call it that, around 1GUG© You 
knov/o And i’rcud conceived it around lS?0i> or so© These ~ Methods 
ologically, they are old fogeys© This — tire value-free social 
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science doe 3 not stem from ILxrx or JL'Ycud® I ncan* not that they 
did not have sax inference of that* out they were not ~ tiiat 
caios from an entirely different point* I can tell you the story* 
the main story; it f s very simple* It e;ierged under the iiifluence 
of Uietssche® Ilietsche liimsslf was not u value-free social sci¬ 
entist but saaehou a part of his teaching led to tliat* And now 
f I corns to thoughts which I learned from Arnold Jrecht*8 Political 
Theory* a book of aoout six hundred pages which has the great 
Seriiof givix^g a straightforward history of this distinction — 
you know* the fact-value distinction — and it seems tliat t.ic 
, first man who wade it in the context of social science was George 
Sirviel* a Gen urn sociologist^ some of his works have been trans¬ 
lated into English; 1092, that 8 3 the first time® dut the i,ian 
who really trurapheted it in the world and made it famous and so 
tliat all people who still evaluate it have the feeling that they 
are — lack intellectual probity; tliat wa3 not Siisaelo Tliat was 
Max Weber* whose works uere translated into English in the 20s 
if I rer.eober well® I think was around* first 

And now it is absolutely* in control in the Western world* this 
view* And it was long — there are various different versions 
of that* Prior to Max Weber* if you want to speak of tiiat — 
prior to .Max Weber 9 s influence I think the greatest power in the 
Anglo-S^xon world was a kind of modified utilitarianism® I mean 
the people who spoke of the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number — you oust have heard tliat® And you must have heard of 
people who spake of progress* and of underdeveloped countries* 
have you heard tiiat expression? waich are all value judgments® 

And who spoke of prosperity and-long life and such things as de¬ 
sirable things® did you knew tnat there were once such fogeys 
who liad a great influence on social science? That all existed* 
but that* in the last thirty years* tliat has disappeared and is 
permitted only on the margins or uhen these same people take po¬ 
litical action* but as social scientists you can°t do this* That°s 
a long history and it 9 s really difficult to understand uiiut this 
value-free social science nean3 f but it is* undeniably* today 
the accepted methodology® I moan — by accepted* I mean* generally 
accepted® And surely you are perfectly ri^jit® :iarx and iSreud 

01*0 ovaluatin^ all ilao iim ® 7 but are not> of iho leoo ouUt^lc 

— in other worda y the understanding of the higher in terns of 
the lower does not as such Dean value-free, but it is a pert of 
it, of this development. Mow, someone wanted to say scraethinj? 

(s.- j a -*- «.j -> w 

Yes* sure* absolutely® The sane is done by Aristotle* but 
Aristotle would soy you don*t have to think of very hlg£i and sophis¬ 
ticated things® For example® one possible object — I mean out 
of the realm of possible objects — now let iae give you an example 

— a horse* everyday object® When you lode at a horse with the 
eyes of a hunter* and on the other hand, with the eyes of a farmer* 
one can rightly say these are points of view extraneous to the 
horse 0 The evaluations which the hunter or the farmer puts on 
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the horse are extraneous to the horse© Can one oay tiiat? Good© 
yut what aoc»at the chair? IT you take — I mean, if you look 
at a c hai r as a horse, bat here you look at the chair and one 
farm to find out about t; *3 .chair is, of course, to try to sit 
on. it, bec ause chairs are node fur sitting on then, not for look-* 
ing at then* how you try to sit on it and then you fall down 
and then you say it is a broken chair© You can even — if you 
want to use very lii$i«*falootin wards —* you can say it is a value¬ 
less chair or siiply, a worthless chair© Then you don°t say some- 
tiling which is not pertinent to this chair here© As a chair it, 
as it were, pretends to be a thing Ion which you can sit and it 
disappoints that lcgiti T iute expectation© Tiiat is as much a part 
of tlie story as to say it isbrewn or it is — has a circumference 
of so and so many inches and wiiat not© That you could say© In 
other words, object is a vexy vast thing© There arc such objects 
and taere are ouch objects© And the objects of the practical 
sciences — that is wiiat Aristotle contends — not only chairs 
which are — that is a very limited tiling — I mean, flaking of 
chairs© The siore important things arc, of course, the political 
tilings© But all these tilings essentially belonging to human ac¬ 
tion — essentially belonging ~ the horse does not essentially 
belong^ only accidentally it can be used by nan© Belonging es¬ 
sentially to human action are essentially for something and must 
be judged accordingly© So there is no I mean, if you, if a 
nan gave a description of broken chairs, for example, or broken 
cars — you know, these collections of broken cars you see in 
certain rased areas around the city and so forth — saaeone can 
nake this an object of ccrat^pia&issi — as heavenly bodies — 
there are scos painters who try to do this kind of thing© You 
know? But that becomes something different© You know© the pain- 
ters always try to convey a message which has no longer so much 
to do with the broken cars as what broken cars and such an assem¬ 
bly of broken cars could mean to saen, which is a different story© 
But it is evsan not the proper attitude to then© The proper atti® 
tude to than Is to threw them out and to think, perhaps, that 
their disposal nay be a deliberative disposal, but that is not, 
in itself, a theoretical object© 

(Inaudible question)© 

ilany things © Surely I haver given tiiat some thought and I 
could, perhaps, give a lecture an. th±3 subject© But let ns re¬ 
peat one thing which I stated*, I think, relatively elaborately, 
and that is this© We may assume that present day social science 
is basically sound© We are still under an obligation to under- 
stand it — understand the whole project, not this and that par¬ 
ticular hypothesis © This cannot be done if we do not understand 
the alternative because tlse alternative and the experienced f ail- 
ure of the alternative enters into the very fabric of present 
day social odenco, ember one© Somber two, and that I did not 
elaborate in any way " I mean X did not even say a word about 



it* I believe — ±8 that .toyjc this predadnaiit project of sci¬ 
entific social science suffers fren very defects* and there¬ 

fore we should look around for an aiterisaiiYe, and the nost pru¬ 
dent procedure would oe an alternative uhic.i nos sufficiently 
elab orated so that vc, can see what premises, if any, it holds 
onto And that —- Aristotle would tiiere be tics natural for that 
purpose because uf the conprehensive character of his teaching 
Jut I didn*t into that today, 

(Inaudible response froa student). 

Yes, but you see* as I indicated in ry conversation i&th 
this gentleman — I forget your name at the ament, greenstone/, 
Ity difficulty is this, That is a good* prudential procedure* ~ 
to say let us get in sene fresh blood from another source* but 
in theoretical matters that obfuscates clarity 0 I think it is 
really theoretically necessary* if the foundations of present 
day social science are unsound* to look for other foundations 
and try to integrate tlie good or tolerably good things which 
were developed on the neu basis into an Aristotelian framework 
rather than the other way around. That is* theoretically* marc 
satisfactory, 

"In tills theoretical consideration of Aristotle 8 s teach¬ 
ing* is the question of the true political teaching a 
tlieoretical question only or must you then consider also 
the practical — ® 


Wiiat do you mean? I believe I understand wiiat you mean* 
out I would lilce to find out whether ±t v s true. How do you mean 
that? 

"When we consider Aristotle as a political theorist and when 
we consider the question whether or not as a political the¬ 
orist he nay give a true or correct political teaching* how 
do we evaluate tije truth or correctness of his political 
teachings?" 

I see — whether the theory corresponds to the facts, 

"When we consider this correspondence we necessarily* then* 
take into account the consequences of the teaching©" 

How do you mean that? The consequences for what? 

"That 8 s another question — whether the consequences of the 
teaching are beneficial or hairoful, For example* take Marx, 

Sure* naturally] in other words* if one could show that Aris¬ 
totle^ teaching* political teaching* is excellent for producing 
crooks and very bad for producing nice people* then I think that 
should prove that it°s wrong* because a political theory is meant 
to be — to do good to man. 
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“I doubt IT you could show anything so specific as that* — * 

Well, I°n surprised that you are not in the political sci¬ 
ence department* Otherwise you would say Aristotle cLLdn°t lmave 
on inkling of the atonic uge* Ail our problems arc problem of 
tlic atonic ago© Ulmat can a fellcw who lived in an econaiy of 
scarcity, in a predominantly agricultural, and even rattier primi¬ 
tively agricultural m/orld — what can lie teach us? That is an 
objection m/iiich is frequently made and I don*t believe that Aris¬ 
totle gives us any receipes for how to deal with the Eastern bloc, 
for example, or with the fum problem in this country© Surely 
not© iJut the question is — i mean I didn*t speak of political 
theory; I spoke of ^litical science© But if you be wanting to 
use that distinction for a laouent, then we would, perhaps, say 
this© Prari the fact tliat there have taken place incredible changes, 
changes of which Aristotle did not have any inkling, it does not 
yet necessarily follow that the principles are wrong© Kaybe ~ 
if I iaay again use somewhat loose language — maybe the spirit 
far liandling our situation is as the spirit the same in which 
every situation should be handled© Or to say it more theoretically, 
every political situation, however unprecedented 5 has 3 coe tiling 
in ccr.non with all political situations© Aristotle°s political 
situation, the situation with which he was farailiar, liad one timing, 
surely, in canon with our political situation, and tiiat was tlmat 
it ;/as a political situation, ijeaning by that, that was a situa¬ 
tion of nen who had a certain understanding, for example, of time 
division of power both ultain time city or state and internation- 
ally, and of time intentions of the various cities and their pro¬ 
clivities and lAiat not© And new I come to the crucial point© 

And m/e ere absolutely unable to predict in Ujs decisive respect 
and tlmat is t.ie suijc situation in which we still arc 0 how if 
we are unable to predict in the decisive respect r think of this 
very simple thing, that the future of time human race m/iH depend 
considerably on whether timers will be thermo-nuclear wars or not© 

Ho one can make a predict ion on this absolutely crucial point© 

I*o one© One can cay unlikely, to be sure, but everyone uho 
thinks aoout t;mat says granting even that neither of time atonic 
people wants to haw thermo-nuclear war it tssy g® aff 
fcy xtceif © This is the really daily terrible situation© So 
you cannot even predict who the next American President will be© 
llot even that© You can have guesses and the guess can prove to 
be rights but you cannot predict this with any certainty in the 
way in which I can predict that you and I will die, and seme other 
timings© And so, in other words, political situations, however 
the details differ frem one case to another, and in same cases 
time differences are absolutely hair-raising, and yet certain fun¬ 
damentals are time sane, and the most fundamental issues concern 
that — the most i^indaaental things and with which ArTstotle is 
concerned© There are otharrsaoons for that© I mean, another 
reason is this — to which I can now only allude© Aristotle 0 s 
subject, at first glance, seems to be that thing, polls, which 
I will translate city$ timat was not a prejudice of at jCstotlo 
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because he just h^rpowd to live in a society in which the city 
xjos the predominant form of social organization* Aristotle had 
a very -*» gives a very phUosopiuc reason already* In oilier 
words* polls is for Aristotle a nlHosophlc concept and to say 
the Greek c±ty«siate shows a deplorable lack or utecrstarKiingo 
The city is the preferred fasna of hunan society 9 quite regardless 
of whether you can have it everywhere on the globe or nots say 
on the north Foie and so; that's uninteresting* hut it is the 
preferred fona of social ar^ganization* Une reason is this; no ~ 
the reason is this: it is the natural form of association* How 
why it is natural »• of course* not because Creeks arc accustomed 
to that; that would be absurd;* but because it is larsce enough 
so that all hunan or natural purposes of men can be satisfied 
and not too larne so that the nsro bulk night prevent toe proper 
solution of these arable:.is» . iuid one can state it descriptively^ 
as follows• A society in liiocii everyone knous everyone else is 
too snail for fulfilling all purposes of men* performing all 
functions of nsn 0 . A society in which most noiibers do not have 
any jiersonal knowledge of uoat other members is much too large 
because then you make all areal decisions on the basis of very 
insufficient knowledge* far example 5 if ycu elect the people 
to governing offices c The right no an is tat society in which 
everyone knows a personal acquaintance of everyone else so that 
if soixi one is running for election you have a reliable way of 
finding out about them s and net too mall ~ this uas the logic* 

In other words* teat ucs dss^ised as a siliy prejudice ate Hobbes 
cte such people scomai tiiat- and yet in our society suddenly ~ 
and Aristotle called Use other thing which was unbearably big «~= 
he called ~~ with a ward widen also plays a certain 

rale in the l2±o2±can tradition as you know^ it so happens *«» 

— tiic big city vliere no one knows one another really* 
and uhere all kinds of terrible tilings can go on* and no one is 
aware of then* And that was old-fashioned city* in otter words; 
also the whole tilings Jut now, what is the problem of tao netro® 
politan areas* except, in a complicated,, round-about way a return 
to Aristotle* s problesi? And don’t think tint I* who somehow have 
omc love for Aristotle* soy thato Other people who are studying 
tills urban problem are ccupelled to use tlic Aristotelian node! 
in order to articulate tills problem of the metropolitan area* 

So tills that is not :.ierely ~ no earlier thiniccr* however great p 
con teli) us in the satetian for present day problems for tte same 
reason for wiiich Aristotle couldn 9 t solve tic problem of any of 
you if you lived contez-pcarary with him* For example* whether 
you should uarry or not* Aristotle could really not solve tiiat 
problem, He could h*lp ycu in clarifying your mind about it* bd. 
the jump has to be mace by the individual* And the seme applies 
cf course also to political ratters* That could not be done* 
but Aristotle night very well havxs been more enlightening about 
the principles than ethers* lou nee* you must ~ I suggest also 
another ‘ScS3^rati5% a very ercraardinary one© If you 
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look at the great — the classics — at the famous political »xrrks 
written thrcusjhout tine ages* t think there are arQy two which 
deal in «•* for political purposes* social purposes* with all re3/5« 
vant considerations 0 Tor cxamplo* you cannot 3 ay foiat Locto ^ 
in the Tr eatise of Goverszacnt deals with all* He deals with a 
very narrow s bet as iie saw xt e tiic central insos* but not with 


o lie wrote his treatise* 
letters on toleration 1 g an entirely different tiling and - 
say nothing elsso 
is tlie ancient one, 


his 
to 


There arc only two and Aristotle l> s Poli tics 
and the nedorn equivalent — I tldSTTFu; o: 


only 


one is !lc:itesuuieu 3 c 


XlTXt 


3SS5 


which lias tlxi sarje breadth* 


and tliat is aa ii^orc-oirb ocns:U.eronicn 0 I dca 9 t say tiiat it is 
the Orly one* but an consideration whether.eaueono in 

trying to ursdarstand political phenomena really enters with the 
necessary currgjxteno:-G into the teachings^ Iristotle does thatr 
Ilorivesquieu does that* I don*t believe anyone on the suas level 
~ 1 ncan setssono x;ho writes a kind of text. cook* perhaps even 
a selective tenet book,, could*, of course <> in an e^yclcpsdia way 
deal well with tiiaV, but that an individual "with a fir st rate 
nine! and with- «■' txi&svto per^trate tuc whcCJc in all its inner® 
•tairS parts]; I-think Aristotle and norrtescuieu are the greatest 
exerples of that* we could go on and I haven 2 1 touched our •« 
w * xCi' Tlu< 4 o* .■ C prejudice on Aristcfclsp ag^dnst Aristo&lB* and 

quite a few cither thzzim? but -perhaps Mr© Ssfcrcck and I w ill 
divide the next Bcetirg anong curse lves 0 
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jrigtotle^g Political Lecture 2* March 31* 19u0s IIKSoIHG 

»;h.«es>r.«3 BH>4***i»* 

Aristotle 8 o Politics: Lecture 3# April j? a 19oQ 


I don*t know whether the main features of Aristotle 9 s argu® 
iient in tills part of the Politics has becone clear to those of 
yon who have not read* as wb are supposed to have read* thi3 part® 
As tiie question which Aristotle has described at the beginning 
tsie relation of the polls to the primary association* and the 
aost important priiiary "association is tiie household because a 
village is superseded by the polis 0 You cannot live in a village 
and in a polls at tae sa'ie tiice® 3ut tlie household remains o 
While being a .isr.iber of b*\c polia * you are also a i.ienber of the 
<T household® Therefore tne iiousehold is uore irnportant* tlie nost 
’) ira>arter*t of the primary associations because it survives in the 
I polio ® And now Aristotle speaks* then* of the household first 
(_ or nore precisely* of the art of managing th* household® The house* 
hold is called many toiir,*s tlie household is called in Creek 
— something lilce oiko3 is the household* and oikonorae is trie 

of tec household® That 9 s the origin of our tern 
tsconcriics® So we» can* then* use the word the economic art* bub 
hd must understand it as Aristotle nean3 it® The ©concede art 
is t;is art of managing the household® 

llou the household consists of two parts* obviously: human 
beings and beings which are not human* either animate or inaniiaate* 
and the most important part is* of course* the art of managing 
tlifc hituan beings* ard this again is subdivided into two parts: 
the art of icanaging the free human beings* this is tne wife and 
ti£ cidldron* and the unfree part are the slaves® There is ~ 
so to repeat* the main part of massing a household is the manage 
ing of hunan beings* but that does not exhaust the art of raa nzg* 
ing the household* cscause these peopl:© must also eat* to take 
tcie most elementary thought® Therefore it is his function scti6<» 
had to supply food far thea and* of course* also drink and slicl« 
ter and so* but that*o clear® i*ow let us call this the art of 
acquisition because acquisition is even involved in a sense* even 
you have an inherited estate* because still scat thing has to be 
done to get this year 0 a produce® Lou this art of acquisition 
Is absolutely essential to the art of managing tne household* 
but subordinate because we do not live in order to eat* but we 
eat in order to live* And the difficulty which arises here on 
this level is this: by strange accident* let us say to begin 
with* it happens that many people say the art of acquisition is 
the art of making noney* And Aristotle regards tails as an atra* 
clous error* as a perversion of something or otiifcr® Therefore* 
t**e discussion of money making plays such a great role® If men 
Here sensible that would not be necessary* but unfortunately* they 
are not sensible and therefore tills great error is to be discussed 
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at great length* This is the main subject of this part: the die® 
tinction between the general art of acquisition, tire natural art 
of acquisition, and an unnatural art® How ue nust read scxae of 
these sections in the texto That is indispensible 9 dell, we 
do not have to read everything,, Perhaps 12f56a35, on pa^ 19, 
about ten lines fruti the tqp 0 

"That tic art of household nanaennent is not identical 
with tije art of acquiring property is obvious 

yes, or with tie art of acquisition, I would say — all righto 

"It is the fuiiction of the latter siply to provide , but 
it is the function of the foruor to use« * « o“ 

In other words, we acquire in order to use and therefore 
tlie iiigher tiling, that in the service of wliich acquisition has 
its basis, is. use 0 what the manager of the household lias to do 
is, chiefly, to take care of tiX. proper use of the acquisitions 0 
Well, for example s to take care tiiat people don*t ruin tije fur« 
niture and get the right kind of food and are properly taken care 
ofo The acquisition is only subservient, but indiopcnsible 0 

"for what art can there be, otiier than tnat of household 
Kianaguieait, Wiiich vail deal with the use of the resources 
of tiic household? but the question whether the art of 
acquisition is a part of it, or a separate art altogether, 
is one uhica admits of a divergence of viewso If a ;aan 
who is engaged in acquisition nas to c onsidor from wiiat 
different sources he can get goods and property, and 
if property and wealth include many different ports 
we shall first have to consider whether fari.iin^ 
is a part af the art of acquisition, or a separate 
arts indeed we shall have to ask that question generally, 
in regard to all nodes of occupation and gain which arc 
concerned uith the provision of subsistence 0 This leads 
to a further observation® There are a number of dif~ 
ferant nodes of subsistence; and the result is a number 
of different ways of lifo 0 both in the animal world and 
the humarul It is impossible to live without means of 
subsistence; and in the anh ial world we may notice that 
differences in the means of subsistence have produced 
consequent differences in ways of life 0 " 

So now that i3 a very broad question, this question whicli 
seemingly belongs only to the household, the question of how to 
acquire foocL. in the first place» This affects the whole way 
of life of isen and therefore it affects the polis too® Aristotle 
will, then, go into the various fores in wliich men can take care 
of their feed and th 2 outcome, although not explicitly stated, 
is this: that there is only one way of si^plying food, as general 
way, for the comzmmihy, which is appropriate to the city, and 
this is agriculture® 3ut be leads up to thato So that in 
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other wards, that lias a very gr&it consequence regarding the polio* 
Therefore* Aristotle enters into it« bow let us read ttato 

"Same jirrlnnlK live in herds* and others are scattered in 
Isolation* according as they find it convenient for the 
purpose of {jetting subsistence — some of them being 
carnivorous* cane herbivorous* and seme, again* omnivorous® 
Hature has thus distinguished their uays of life* with a 
view to tiieir greater comfort-and'their better attainment 
of uhat tlicy need: indeed* as the sai.ie sort of food is 
not naturally agreeable to all tiie members of a class* and 
as different sorts suit different species, we also find 
different ways of life even inside the class of carnivor¬ 
ous animals — and equally in that of the herbivorous — 
distinguishing species fren spccies 0 What is true of ani- 
paI s is also true of uen c Their ways of life also differ 
considerably® The most indolent are the pastoral nomads Q 
They acquire a subsistence domestic animals* at 
their leisure* and without any trouble^ and as it is neces¬ 
sary for iiicir flecks to move for t*i£ sake of pas® 

- turage, .they also are forced to follow in their trades 
and to cultivate Wat nay be called a living and mov¬ 
ing fam®* 

Tho implication is they can never live in a polls because 
they have to live throu^i cliange in their dcaic3j57 

®Thcre are others who live by huntings and of these, again* 
there are different. kinds* according to their different 
nodes of hunting® 3cnc live by being freebooters: some, 
who live near lakes and riarshcs and rivers, or by a sea 
uliich is suitable for the purpose* gain a livelihood 
by fishing^ others live by hunting birds or wild animals® 

Host men, however, derive their livelihood from the soil* 
and from cultivated plants 0 n 

bo in other word3 that — and they are — these last class, 
the agriculturers* are those from uliich tlie citizens, the inliab- 
Hants of a polls, stem® Tho polls is a community that is men® 
tionud here only at the begimxHg^rbut tliat goes without saying 
throughout the book} tlie polls is a cannunity primarily of agri¬ 
cultural people® That doesn^T mean that each one has to do the 
fanning himself® can have servants and so, to do it, but the 
source of livelihood is faniinft® Yea? 

questions "What is a freebootur?” 

Robber* robber® barker was a very delicate Englishman, and 
rebber would perfectly do as a translation® Robbery — we cone 
to that question of robbery later® Ye 3 0 You see also that 
Aristotle distinguishes the ways of life in a manner which might 
remind you* and nay have reminded Ilr 0 , of liars® Tho cccn- 

ckoc conditions determine the way of life® That could almost 
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be read out of it* We have t o u:ike one correction immediately© 

Wliat determines the iray or HTc according to Ilarx, and what ac« 
cording to Aristotle? liow does Ilarx call that basic stratum 
wliich, according to him 9 deter:aines the whole hur.ian life? Pro¬ 
duction© Aristotle doesn*t speak of production® Aristotle speaks 
of food or sustenance** That is Important* And the second point*, 
of courses Aristotle never says that tills is determining of every¬ 
thing else® He onlylsays that it is one drterminant or rather, 
to speak more in the manner of Aristotle* is one condition* You 
cannot have a polls without agriculture, but you can have agri¬ 
culture without a pqlis p And moreover you can have an agricul- 
ture and a good agriculture and a bad polls ® and ag¬ 

riculture of this type aud of that type axsd so on© Agriculture 
is only a condition, not a determinant® Yeo 0 And you see through® 
out the emphasis on nature® Just as nature assigned, as it were, 
to the different species of animals different food, a similar 
division is effected by nature regarding men® Seme are nomadej 
others are fishers* others are robbers; others are farmers® Ye3® 
Mow is there another point you would like to bring up? »Je must 
put theemphasis on tlie big things® Yes? 

(Inaudible question)®' 

Yes© Tiic word econcwic conditions is so ambiguous© That 
is the reason why I brought in Marx© Economic conditions may 
Moan the modes of production, os Ilarx© 

(Student responds in&udlbly)® Yes, the ways of getting 
food© (Student: “Can that determine the way of life? 11 ) To sene 
extent, yes© Yes, but it is more precise to say it is a condi¬ 
tion© It is something without which the noils is not possible,, 
but it does not give the polls its character© " It does not even, 
as such© necessitate theT polio because taere are tribes, agriculU* 
tural tribes, who have no"who live in villages, and have no 
polls © That°s also possible® It e s only a miirbmaa. conditions 
without agriculture you cannot have a polls © And what Aristotle 
is going on to say in tbe sequel: while agriculture is absolutely 
essential and healthy, trade is a problem® To same extent it 
is necessary© Aristotle admits that© But it must be subordinate® 
In the overall picture® to apiculture© That is also Plato 0 & 
view and we must come to that later© tow let us go on where we 
left off© 

“The different ways of life (at any rate if uc take into 
account only those who follow an occupation dependent on 
their cam labours 5 and do not provide themselves with cub- 
^stence^raay be roughly classified as five — the pastoral, 
the farming, the freebooting, tiic fishing© . . ©“ 

Yes, but why — he changes the order without anything en¬ 
tile ruiuaclic, that of tlie rubber, tlie fisherman, tea hunter and 
the farmer© Yes? 


keuU 


"But there arc ucue who live comfortably by means of a com¬ 
bination of different methods, and who eke out the shortcomings 
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o£ one way of life* vhen it tends to fall short of being 
sufficient in itselfo .. • 

% 

Yes, well I understand now. In other words, you can nix 
toe various :/oys* Yes? 

*• • o by adding sone other way. /or example, Gone combine 
1 ha pastoral tray of life with the freebooting* otlicrs cun« 
bine faming with the life of the chase; and similar corabi- 
nations nay similarly be riade of other ways of life, as needs 
and tastes impel nen to shape their lives. 

"Property of this order is evidently given by nature 
to all living beings. • *> o* 

Yes, by nature herself$ tf*at*s enpliasized* 

"from the instant of their first birth to toe days w'nen 
their growth is finished. There are auim-ls wixich, wijcn tlu ir 
off spring is born, bring forth olong with it food enou^i to 
support it until it cun provide for itself: this is txxe case 
with insects which reproduce themselves by grubs, and with 
animals which do so by eggs* Animals which are viviparous 
have food for their offspring in themselves, for a certain 
time, of the nature of what i 3 called milk." 

Tile nature of the so-called r&lk* You see, Aristotle steps 
outside for a way where it says — speaks then of the so-called 
milk. You see, as if he did not know of it) everyone knows of 
nilko That is now utterly understood milk. We under« 
stand really what we name by that word milk which we use thought¬ 
lessly all the tine. In other words, toe fact that, for example, 
himan beings — the mothers of human beings are supplied with 
milk for taking care of the babies 0 That ’>3 the clearest case — 
most familiar to all of us — of how nature supplies the proper 
foodo That 9 s not a human contrivance, in other words 0 And Aris¬ 
totle says something like this obtains even for men from — later 
oo» Yes? 

"It is equally evident that we must believe that similar 
provision is also made for adults. Plants exist to give 
subsistence to animals, and animals to give it to nen 0 
Animals, when they are domesticated, serve for use as 
veil as for food; wild animals, too, in most cases if not 
in all, serve to furnish man not only with food, but also 
with other comforts, such as the provision of clothing and 
similar aids to life 0 Accordingly, as nature makes. . o o" 

If, if, if — that*s a crime. You see toy that is a crime *1 
— because as states it as a factj if states it conditionally. / 

"Accordingly, if nature makes nothing purposeless or in 
vain, all animals must luvre been made by nature. « © 

KOo Purposeless is also not correct ~ nothing incomplete, 
which of course, is not quite true 5 as Aristotle says,-) nature 
makes many mistakes* There are people bom uitliout sight and so 
on and so on* So he makes it ~ I mean the statement is rather 
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extreme for Aristotle, but Jarker makes it still more extreme* 
Ue Mill discuss it when we are through© 

*♦ * « all animals must have been wiadc by nature for the 
sake of men© It also follows that tue art of war is in 
sa.jc sense a natural mode of acquisition* hunting is a 
part of that art; and hunting ought to be practised —» not 
only against wild animals, but also against human icings 
“v..o arc intended by nature to be ruled by others and re¬ 
fuse tw obey that intention — because war of tills order 
is naturally just©*' 


Yes* Let us stop tore* Low tuat is a very strange state- 
luenij isn’t it? I mean, a very simplistic teleology: tine lions 
nave* been created for the sake of man and the poisonous snakes 
have been created for tic sake of man* dell, probably — perhaps 
you can got so:.ie medicine out of the poison or we can have very 
jaice carpets £rai the skin of lions or what© dhat does lie mcai? 
|i*osr the state:,icnt deviates radically from what Aristotle says 
j in his biological ot! tings© There is no end of an animal of 
<M»vy lasd species outside of that suedes^ The horse is meant to be 
* a horse and not for huioan use© The rattlesnake is meant to be 


-a rattlesnake and nothing else© So that is a great problem «— 
why Aristotle introduces here this extreme statement in which 
he admits not only the internal teleology, if one can call it, 
namely that the stomach, for example, of a Hen is useful, neces¬ 
sary lor the Hon and his living, but it°s useful for saaething 
outside of the la in, namely man© That is a very great question© 
l/hat does he mean by that? 


(Student responds inaudibly) 0 The species: that*3 the im¬ 
portant thing© The horse does not live merely for its own hake, 
from Aristotle 8 s point of view, but it lives, also, and especially, 
for tne species: namely to propagate another horse© 


Student: "Low t&ich is the primary instance of the horse as 
such: its own self, or the species as such?" 


Well, the two things are really inseparable in Aristotle 8 s 
view, and one could say the emphasis is on the generation of be¬ 
ings equal to it© The horse generates a horse© I mean, you see, 
the f act that the desire for self-preservation and the desire 
farithe preservation of tixe species© How there are certain signs 
of that© for example the latter is called in the case of man, 
love, and that has given — naturally gives rise to poetic presen- 
yfcaticn of levs© It is much harder to give a poetic presentation 
1 of the desire for food than the desire for procreation© That 
i is mot a proof, but it is only an indication that even in cur 
ordinary understanding we admit that this procreating is of a 
higher dignity than the mere preservation of the individual.© 

And it is also indicated by the fact that the pleasures deriving 
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froa tlicse two <— or connected with those two desires are so much* 
more intensive in too one case than in the other© bo that from 
Aristotle 8 s point of view the procreation of the species — that 
has sonetliinc to do — propagation has s one thing to do with eter¬ 
nity, to put it very simply* Always© Whereas, self-preservation 


/ has - 




ncre self-preservation of a mortal being cannot liave any¬ 
thing to do with eternity* These are so much the reasons which 
Arictotlr lias in mind* But the difficulty here is *&a±ss the dif¬ 
ficulty -sere is tlic external — the simple and almost unqualified 
statement of an external teleology* We must try to understand 
that* Yes? 


11 Barker tra nslat es it as — lie says f it is equally evident 
that i/c must believe tiiat similar provision* • • o ?u 


Yes, sure* You see toe ambiguity* It is manifest tiiat we 
oust believe 5 that we must opine, one could translate* Tiiat shews# 
I uean, the one thing seeros to convey the notion of necessitys 
knowledge* Trie other -- the verb, then, takes it 'back* Tiiere 
arc r.iore indications of it* But let us not — let us try to under- 
ctand the tliss&s in itself, and I think we should start in con¬ 
sidering tiiat fran the other porallelcy ocouring here* The otlier 
parallelcy you mist have observed is tlis states nt about robbery# 
robbing* You see# it is very strange® Aristotle thinks that 
trade is srr-iotoi n fl mtyr lew and morally dubious© not mtura!* 

But robbery is one natural foim of gaining one (i s livelihood 0 Is 
not strange? well, what he means by that robbery is# of course# 
how all kinds of things — well, hunting, hunting© But that means 
not only the hunting of animals, but also slave raids, as it ap¬ 
pears * naturally we have to be decent about it and have to raid 
only such people as are, by nature# slaves© That goes without 
saying© But unfortunately we know that the slave raiders do not 
make these nice distinctions and therefore it seems to be a rather 
shocking proposition© How what does Aristotle mean? What does 
he mean? The statement of that external teleology © that all plants 
are for the saks of the brutes and the brutes are for the sake 
of men and that is so simply — you know, no problem*, Let us call 
that a simple expression of the belief in the beneficence of na¬ 
ture* Yes# but that is so# and there is some evidence that this 
was taught in Greece prior to Aristotle© But Aristotle makes a 
certain change in that immediately — on the surface* That bene¬ 
ficent nature also rises war, so this beneficence is not such 
& simple beneficence* You know, because slave raid is one part 
of the art of war# as he indicates* 



On the other hand, to understand that let U 3 consider the 
alternatives* Beneficent nature authorises only the most peace¬ 
ful activities* Then nature would be perfectly beneficent* But 
then you must he radical* Then you have even to exclude agricul¬ 
ture because agriculture is a harsh thing* That we have forgotten* 
It moans violating too mother earth© Then we must be radical and 
say only a ncnadic, vegetarian life is worthy of man© And vs 
have -Graces of tiiat in Platons Re public ; in the first city they 
are vegetarian* And of course we have also toe great example 



of tlx* Jlbles Gain and Abel, Abel being tlie uuuudic shepherd and 
* Cain weing the agrtc\ltural±at| and only the victim of Abel, not 
that of Coin* was pleasing to God* And tliese notions we find 
also everywhere 0 So in Aristotle* in otlier words, it doe3 not 
jp to tiiat extreme* Jut tlien we ssoderu ones smiling about these 
primitive notions — we say; veil* that’s nonsense, to talk of 
beneficent nature 0 Mature is so far frori being beneficerrt 0 It 
in mlignunt; it is inimical to nan* Tills io not much norc real¬ 
istic* Must we not get everythin*: from nature, against her will? 
That notion is implied in tue fawgltar phrase, conquest of nature, 
which Aristotle rejects all tlx t izsQo You know, lie says nature 
supplies, nature supplies; you don’t have to fight lier* She gives 0 
Dot — tlriat is ona possibility* And then some pcoplcwtll say 
wall, tint is riuch too mclodra:.tttjLc or poetic to speak of nature 
03 the enemy* Let U3 speak as practical nen, and as scientific 
raon, of nature os indifferent* She doesn e t turn upon nan, eitiier 
in a friendly or in on irdrdcal way* All right; let us consider 
that* Those people say nan is an accident® Man was produced 
by natural forces, but it could have happened differently 0 Some 
little change, sli^it change, a couple of million years ago ~ 
then ruin would never have seen ti*o light of the sun — a more 
accident* Jut that io the issue* This little thing* Is nan 
an accident? Is it an accident that tn&rs is a being in the world, 
which can behold the warlji? Uov y7 in orderl#understand this 
oue must consider Aristotle»s notion of God* 

The Aristotelian God is not like the biblical God, omniscient* 
What Aristotle thought about God is difficult, but one thing is 
clear* The Aristotelian God is n ot The Aristotel¬ 

ian God knows only the forma« the essences, you can say* Lven 
'tLat~io a problsa,-) but let us assume that* Tlie law 3 of nature, 
in uodern language; not the individuals, not tlie particulars* 

Kua knows both the forus and the individuals n the particulars* 

Ilan is the onlv bein^ which ~is open to the uholc as whole* Hai 
that a world which is* without containing within itself a being 
which cati see it* which can understand it* is an imperfect whole 0 
It is a deserto Ikra maybe the world night abound with lions* 
tiger8 p rate, vipers, eagles; what have you? And if there were 
no man there it would be a desert.* Kow the modern answer is, 
of course P well, that is human pride* If the fences could talk 
they would say exactly the sons thing* The trouble is only tbe 
faxes cannot talk* Therefore this argument is not valid 0 I mean, 
cp even if it is mere pride 5 there is some reason for their pride* 
Or in other words it is — improbably be described as pride* 

This «*=* therefore — if therefore a certain «« one cannot —« an 
indifferent nature would be a nature for which wan is simply an 
accident* That is denied by Aristotle* Whether tliat denial is 
defensible or not is a long question, but it is a serious ques¬ 
tion® It 3 s not something which one can dispose of like th&t 0 
And therefore if nature is not indifferent to the being of ron« 
then it becomes inevitable to discuss the two simple alternatives: 
inimical end beneficent * Aristotle implies an argument which shows 
that to understand nature as inimical is indefensible, and era 
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can chou tlda very alr^dy In the fallowing way. I use an wears- 
p ^> j hsivc usod i^H|ucntly in cIsi3®3o !21iosc wlio iinvs 

heal'd it are requested to forgive me for teas repetition. A 
nineteenth century writer has brought out very forcibly tlie view 
of nature as an enemy 5 and tlutt wan Ilelv ille . How in one of his 
novels t-ti'S a passage occurss sousons who believes in tnc benefi¬ 
cence of nature, uho plays tlie role of a conf iden ce nan in llel— 
vOla *8 novel s you knotr because he wants to ns5» people confided; 
in the beneficence of nature — now tiiio nan speaks of die bene- 
ficetce of nature and then another nan — and be says who has 
given you eyes to see all these beauties, and to which thin other 
fellow says, an oculist in Philadelphia. Ky eyes are so poor — 
you know, so poor that X would be blind if hsasan art, as disting¬ 
uished from, nature, had not given me my eyesi^t. Aristotle was 
<wnw «Lbh the fact that nature does not always produce per¬ 
fect huaan specimens. He was very much aware of it, as we shall 
see. but he said this* lot*, what did this fellow in Philadel¬ 
phia do in curing the defect of your eyes? low did he knew tlvut 
it was a defect, except bj’ looking at aneye which was perfect 
by nature. Tliis art merely imitates or assists nature. It can¬ 
not be described as simply acting against natare, as conquering 
it. .liature —' the goodness of nature is presupposed in this very 
argument uiiich claims to establish the inimical character of na¬ 
ture. 

One can therefore state this argument presented here by Aris¬ 
totle as follows. A certain harshness of life which makes it ne¬ 
cessary for man to violate mothsr earth by besoming agricultural¬ 
ist and also to introduce slavery, if a certain kind of slavery, 
is essential to the very goodness of natureo There could not 
be uan. and man developing his highest faculties, without these 


certain kinds of harshnesses. Differently stated, pity or com¬ 
passion is in itself a passion, an affect, which is as much in 
need of control and — rational control — os anger or any other 
affect. It is not the guiding offset of Aristotle, and, in par¬ 
ticular, not of his Politics. 

Still, this does not quite explain the Aristotelian prefer¬ 
ence, or apparent preference, far brigandage or robbery, as dis¬ 
tinguished from trade. Why has robbery a certain superiority? 
What Is characteristic of a robber? He takes away from other 
human beings. That is very bad, and so, but it has, and can 
have, a certain respectability, lie doesn 8 t crawl} surely not. 
He is, in a peculiar way, free. I will elaborate that. It Is 
found absolutely inevitable for man to be dependent on nature. 
Kan cannot be the caster of nature, liven if he is a master in 
the sense described here: the plants for the sake of the brutes} 
the brutes for the oake of oanj that is not mastery proper, be¬ 
cause ha W 33 put into that by nature" Ho man is dependent on 
nature, essentially. This dependsnee on nature must be inslu— 
ded in every sensible concept of huraan freedom. Freedom could 
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fhnn nson# at ti* most# jthat ore la not demandant on reap Hare 
precisely 8 t.iat t-Mn individual la not dependent on other indi¬ 
viduals» Still- more precisely* ttiat uan is not dependent far 
his livelihood on ottier men's good wJLUo A man who is dependent 
for his livelihood on other men 8 3 good will is an unfree man* 
lie doesn’t have to be technically a slave# he nay oe a beggar# 
but that is not a fam of human freedom# How if you look at the 
situation frot.i this point’ of view you see that in this perspec¬ 
tive tlie robber has an initial advantage' over the trader# The 
trader cannot demand — and lie is in this sense subject — in 
the olden times wuen socialist* was not yet so rampant as it is 
new you could see it when entering into any shcp 0 The people 
were excessively polite# Today they are excessively impolite 
because they knew they will not be thrown out for bad service# 
but this excessive politeness is something slavish# something 
servile from Aristotle's paint of view 0 That's nob — please 
don't misunderstand Aristotle to ntsan that he is in favor of 
gangster!sjio lie: lie wculd be in favor of very severe punish¬ 
ment for robbery within society,, dut only in thin broad consi¬ 
deration at the beginning where he does not yet speak with neces¬ 
sary precision as to what is to be done within civil society# 
he expresses this alight preference# 

1 

Ilex* he develops in the sequel the crucial points because 
the correct question Tor Aristotle is toe difference between two 
arte of acqulsltlcns the naturariirt n which in teie most desirable 
case and also the mare frequent case is agriculture* and the un¬ 
natural art 5 x/hxch is trade 0 What is the distinction between 
the two? Let us read the sequel* where we left off<> 

"It follows that one foam of acquisition is naturally a 
part of the art of household nanageiacrrto It is a fora 
of acquisition*, which the manager of a household must 
either find ready to hand* or himself provide and ar® 
range* because it ensures a supply of objects* neces¬ 
sary for life and useful to the association of the polls 
or tlie household* which are capable of being stcredo 
These arc the objects which may be regarded as consti¬ 
tuting true wealth; and the amount of household property 
wiiich suffices for a rood life is not unUbdtod* nor of 
tho nature described by Solon in the verse* 

•There is no bound to wealth stands fixed for raen 0 f 
"Tiiere is a bound fixed* as is also the c ase in the 
neons require! by tho other arts 0 All the instruments 
needed by all the arts are limited* both in ember and 
size* bn, ti£ requir events of the art tl»ey serve; and 
wealth nay be defined as a number of instruments used 
in a household or state 0 

w It is thus clear that there is a natural art of 
acquisition which has tu be practised by managers of 
households and statesraenj and the reason for its exis¬ 
tence is also clcaiv 1 




Yea: tills la the conclusion of the discussion of the natural 
orb of acquisition which is based on this notion of nature of which 
I spoke and which loads to tbs practical c oncinsion .that the natur¬ 
al fona of acquisition^ the nost favored'fora of natural acquisi¬ 
tion^ is agriculture * Host favored because without agriculture 
you cannot have a pollso You cannot have a polls on the basis 
of naaadic life and of fishers- ami so on, except very accidentally® 
liew we have to understand that other art — that other possibility 
of understanding the art of acquisition® You see already here 
a poinbo The natural art of acquisition is finite, United by 
its natureo You cannot — of course a turn can collect innumerable 
sheep, innumerable forks* ixmiaasrable spoons, but tliat is plainly 
sillyo Jut if someone would collect innumerable dollars it is 
not so pladi&y silly® There is no intrinsic limit if you lock 
at uoney as sonsy*! whereas tlierc is an intrinsic^ limit if you 
look at thjqeg'fOTusB^ I mean you can have surely a house® 

You can also have another house in the country, but fifteen houses, 
if you arc three people, doc3 not mko any sense® Jut this con¬ 
sideration does not apply to money because of tlie homogeneity 
of dollars® One dollar, whether it. is the first dollar you have 
or tiie forty=c&21ionfch, is ho^gemeou3 to the firsto There is 
no natural limitation here® Scpeone raised his hand — yes? 

student* "The first fork is the same as the farty«=mi21ionth 
fork too*" 

Yes, but still, uhat do you want to do with forty million 
forks, if you are three people in your house® 

"Yes but you have to apply the thing that if you can do 
tilings i3th too dollars that you caa*t do with ore dollar, 
whereas if you have a fork you can 8 t use a second one to 
feed the sara msal 0 w 

So tliat forks are by nature limited: yes? And you can even 
make a distinction between forks used for this kind of work and 
tliat and so on® 

"Hot because they®re homogeneous, but because there 8 s a limit 
to the number you can use at any cose time® 0 

Dut tliat is precisely what X mean*, You can have a very large 
number of objects and still there would be a very sm all number 
of each kinds houses, forks, ccaha, whatever have you 0 But re¬ 
garding money, there dcesn°t enter tbs difference of kind® It 
is all of one kind, and therefore there is no natural, limitation® 

I mean therefore ~ that is ths basis for the fact that the ob¬ 
ject of avarice is money,, coins cr bank notes, and net forks® 

I mean the typical «« look at all the famous presentations of 
misera to the tradition® I rssan^ those people who collect forks 
or pancakes, for that matter — there is a famous story about 




that « they* aro plainly crazy* But the niser who collects money 
is not plainly crazy* That a s tee problem* flow? 

"I think the point being raised here is — comes out wlisn 
he talks about unury 0 It 8 s that the money i3n u t, in any 
sense, real or useful in itself* Isn°t that the point 
that 9 c being raised?* 

That is also a point, but that —• both things arc connected* 
The derivative character of nosey* the abstract character of money* 
is the reason for the possible irrClnit yo I Jew there was someone 
else who was displeased with this — yea? 

(Inaudible question)* 

Oh well, I donH know tills well, but I expose you use a 
different fork for eating a certain kind of fruit cake than far 
a steak* Or an I cosnpletely wrong in that? I believe it is 
really true* Is tiiere someone hare who has upon reality? 

I think it is true* 


Student responds; "Or the difference between tablespoons 
. and tea spoons*** ' 

Spoons* Yea* Yes, but — ch you know thato If You go to 
ary restaurant you will see it immediately * So we can forget 
about that* 

hoi; let asgo on Q There is another kind of acquisitive art? 

"But there is a second form of the general art of getting 
property, which is particularly called, and which it is 
just to call, 8 tee art of acquisition 3 0 ° 

ho* acquisition is really sort a good weed for that* I would 
call it the art of money^ akirtg, 

"It is tee characteristics of this secondfbm which lead 
to the opinion that there is no limit to wealth and prep® 
erty* There are many who hold this second form of tbs art 
of getting property to be identical with the other form 
previously mentioned, because it has affinities with it 0 
In fact it is not identical, and yet it is not far re« 
mevedo The other fora previously mentioned is naturals 
this second fora is not natural, but is rather the product 
of a certain sort of experience and skill* 

We may start cur discussion of this form from tea 
foUc^isg point of view* All articles of property have 
two possible uses* Both of these uses belong to the article 
as such, but they do net belong to it in the same manner, 
or to the szwe extent* Tho om use is proper and peculiar 
to the article concerned; tho other is r.ot 0 Wo ray take 
a shoo as an example * It can be used both for wearing and 
for exchange* Both of these uses are uses of the shoe as 
sucho the man who exchanges a shoe, in return for 
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noncy or food, uith a person who needs the article, is us¬ 
ing the shoe as a shoej hut since the shoe lias not been mad© 
for the liurposc of oeir^; exchanged, the use which he is ma¬ 
king °£ it is not its proper and peculiar use 0 The same 
is true of all other articles of property*® 

how is this clear? Is.-this distinction clear? That every¬ 
thing of this kind of — but in principle, everything is suscep¬ 
tible of a twofold uses of its proper use and of the use of it 
which is not proper* riot proper does now not Mean improper, but 
it ; 33 ans it*s not peculiar to tit thing* You can exchange shoes, 
trees, chalk, eyeglasses, ulxzi *iave you* Tliat applies in the 
sane way to everything, but tnen there is also a peculiar or proper 
use for the things of eyeglasses, to see better withj of shoes, 
to be protected against stones while walking, and so on and 30 
on* And the whole* discussion, later discussion, follows from 
tliat* Sene of you will know that tills is, in a way, tae start¬ 
ing point of Harx later on, for his understanding of what commodi¬ 
ties is, conaodity as distinguished from the thing itself* Yes? 

(Inaudible question)* 

He will say that* 1 Well, you know quite well that gold has 
a twofold use* You can use it vs ornament, and seas people do, 
but it has tills peculiaritys that it. can also is fit as a weans 
of exchange, more fit than, say, paper, and that is one great 
invention of lacdern mans tliat he could make paper as a means of 
exchangeo You know, that was a great feat* that you have some¬ 
thing which has no intrinsic value whatever and is a means of 
exchange* but Aristotle didnH know about that, and whether his 
economic doctrine has to be re^Jritten for this reason Pm not 
competent to say* but Aristotle lived in a society in which the 
means of excliaizge were themselves intrinsically valuable things* 

Jut still, gold as used as a means of exchange is not the same 
tiling as gold itself, which has also its use values, obviously* 

I mean not only for ornament but also fear useful purposes like 
teeth, for example* llow is t h is point clear, that everything 
is susceptible of tills twofold use* Take the shoemakers he doesn 3 t 
make the shoes for wearing them* He makes the shoes, except per¬ 
haps one pair, from time to time, for exchanging them* So he 
uses the shoes for a purpose not peculiar to the shoes* He could 
do the sene thing also with chalks exchange* Is this clear? 
iio there is — it is — exchanging, one could say, is the abstract 
use of the thing, as distinguished fresn the concrete use* Yes? 

"Is it totally irrelevant to bring up the point that Plat© 
says this is very natural, tills is the essence of being 
naturals to have the shoemaker make shoe3 because he ,J s 
naturally fitted for it, or is tiiat irrelevant?" 

Ho, it must have — it probably has something to do with 
that, but perhaps — do you believe that there is a contradiction 
between Aristotle and Plato at this point7 
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"Well I just Iiave the sensed reeling that tiie fact that 
division of labor is* after all tiic basis 6f tlae exciiange 
in tlic first place, and since that 8 o considered so radical® 

2y natural I just have the feeling tiiat* * © • ©** 

(Change of tspe)» 

* * * infinite units of grain to get infinite other things* You 
will produce grain all the time and what will happen to you? 

That is what Aristotle is driving at© What wd.ll iisppen to you? 

You will .forget to live becoming ever better at acquiring 

and that is an absolutely unnatural life© That is the point at 
which he is driving* Acquisition is essentially something sub® 
servient to living, but by the perfectly natural and necessary 
exchange, and even money, because exchange would be much too cum® 
berscoc if there were no noney, we create the possibility that 
men bee one asquisitors and cease to be livers, if X may say so© 

Do you under st and ? That is tne point* As long aq production 
manifestly serves the purpose of life there is no dangers there 
j is no error possible* Honey creates the danger, although money 
j itself is innocent* bat it creates, the danger which wouldn^t 
[ exist without it© lieu he as working up his way toward tiiat: 
ari.ll you go on? 

"Exeliange is possible in regard to them all: it arises 
from the natural facts of the case, and is due to seme 
men haying more, and others less, than suffices for their 
needs© We can thus see that retail trade is not naturally a 
part of tiie art of acquisition* If that were tiie case, it 
would only be necessary to practise exchange to the extort 
that sufficed for the needs of both parties* 11 

In otliar words, the retail trader is a man who does not in® 
volve trade, whereas Aristotle tliinks of tiie case in which one 
neighbor has too much milk and the ether has too much grain and 
they exchange* And there is no problem here, because everyone 
will not no one will become a mere acquisitor because of this 
inevitable convenience© Yes? 

"Barker lias here in parenthesis tiiat if tiiat were the case 
(this is Aristotle) it would only be necessary to practice 
exchange to the extent tiiat sufficed for the needs of both 
parties*, and then darker says, "and not to the extent of 
the making of profit by one of the parties at the expense 
of tiie othero 8 Do you think tiiat tiiat 9 s a justification ~ ? w 

Yes, t:xat is in a different way — in different words «• 
what I said* I mean that was ««> in other words, exchange is not 
necessarily retail ~ tiie retail trader as retail trader lives 
~ does not ever exchange and he Id speaking here of neighbors 
who, on occasion, exchange* This occasional exchange is inevi® 
table* It 5 s inevitable because, let us assume that everyone his 
the same piet of land «=> 1st us take the simplest example «* the 
same amount of cows or sheep or whatever he lias ~~ there is al*> 
\fays, by some accident, some shortage at one point* For example. 
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the farmer lias been ill* and oouldn^t .vork property and — or 
ggagtfaing else — or they mi^it iuiw two children too much <*« 
t.jere is a shortage* but they have o one thing else which they, 
can offer their neighbors in exchange. 

*njut> is the great part that Aristotle stakes in this that 
somebody is gaining at the expense of 1he other* which is 
what barter says* 11 

yes, that is in the spirit of Aristotle, but it is not said 
hero* Ue coae to that later. Yes? > 

«Xn the first fora of association*, which is the household, 
it is obvious that tiicre is no purpose to oe served by the 
art of exchange, ouch a purpose only emerged when the scope 
of association Iiad already been extended. The members of 
the household had shared all things in cannons tbs members 
of the village, separated from one another, had at their 
disposal a number of different things* which thoy had to 
exchange with one another* as need arose* by way of barter 
mm much, as nary uuicivilized tribes still do to this day 0 
On this -basis things which ere useful are exchanged them® 
selves* and directly* for similar useful t hi n gs* but the 
transaction dees" not go any further; wire* for instance* 
is given* or takeo.in return for wheat* and other similar 
eaxioditirs are similarly bartered for cne anothero When 
used in tills way* z)ie art of exchange is not contrary to 
nature* cor in any way a fora of tiie art of acquisiticno 
fExcliance sinply a exited to satisfy the natural requirements 
Lof sufficiency?” 

In other words* that is not essentially different freaa wlmt 
you do whan you cultivate your plot and milk your ccw. That is 
only ~ tiiere is no essential difference* that you get the milk* 
today* from yt?ur neither* because your cow s for one reason or 
another* doesn’t function* That is not a fundamentally changed 
situation 0 
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"IJonc th® less it was from exchange* as thus practised, that 
trie art of acquisition developed* in the sort of way we might 
reasonably expect 0 The supply of men G s needs cams to depend 
on more foreign sources* as men began to import for them¬ 
selves what they lacked* and to export what they had in su« 
perabundarce; and in this way the use of a money currency 
was inevitably instituted* The reason for this institution 
of a currency was that all tlie naturally necessary ccmroodi- 
ties were not easily portable ; and men therefore agreed, 
for the purpose of their exchanges* to give and receive 
so:3o cagcaity which itself belonged to the category of 
useful things and possessed the advantage of beiir: easily 
handled for tnc purpose of retting- the racessities of l±fCo n 


You sec now 2 it*s easier to handle gold tluai cows 0 Think 
of transportation® 

“Such Cccaaoditics rare iron* silver* and other similar 
metals® At first their value was simply determined by 
their size and weight; but finally a stamp was imposed 
on the uctal which* serving as a definite indication of 
the quantity* would 3ave nen the trouble of determining 
tiie value on each occasion* 

How let us stop here* What Aristotle describes in, t'ne sequel 
is when cnce there is such a homogeneous element, let it be iron 
to begin with: that doesn B t make any difference ~ but which is 
exchangeable everywhere and therefore indirectly usable for every 
purpose® Then the desire for acquisition lias no longer a goal* 
a natural goal* as you have in the case of forks* of houses* and 
what liave you® And txierefore this ’.Jay of life starts ~ wliich 
is simply the acquisitive life® One can state the Aristotelian 
doctrine as follows* Life is impossible without acquisition® 
liven if you have as an estate ® landed estate 5 which is sufficient 
for your life^ you have inherited from your parents so you do 
not acquire a new land or so® Still* the yearly produce has to 
be acquired again and again® In this sense* acquisition is es~ 
sential to human life® but one thing is the acquisition essen® 
tial to human life® An entirely different thing is the acquisi¬ 
tive life* a life dsvoted to acquisition so that it forgets life 
itself® And that becomes possible only tlirough the introduction 
of money* and this is a wholly unnatural life® One reason whl&h 
Aristotle gives is later on® It is this points a man msy liave 
innumerable coins* gold* and he can starve to death® A famine* 
for example® He refers tu the Greek story of Ilidas: whatever 
he touched beeaios gold* so even his food became gold* and ho 
starved to death® And the first condition of natural wealth is* 
of course, that it keeps yuu alive by giving you the sustenance 
which you need® Hew I must bring in a wholly extraneous questions 
I mean what is the time because isy watch doesn 3 t function® Ten 
past £Lvb? Then we have to hurry a bit and read only the most 
urgent passages® There is a remark about the infinity which is 
of some interest, a bit later ©a® Paragraph 13® 

“It is a further point of difference that the wealth pro® 
duced by this letter form of the art of acquisition is un® 
limited® The art of medicine recognises no Unit in respect 
of the production of health, and the arts generally admit 
no limit in resi>ect of the production of their ends (each 
seeking to produce its end to the greatest possible ex® 
jfceivv) ~ though medicine* and the arts general3y, recognise 
"and practise a limit to the means they use to attain their 
ends* since the end itself constitutes a Unit® The same 
is true of tire retail form of the art of acquisition® “ 



Ill 


How let us stop hero* Do you understand this remark about 
a certain legitimate infinity and an ill^tlnatu infinity? 

.iivety art is, in a way, infinite* lie gives the example of med« 

‘ X icinso It is impossible to say that a certain, for exarapl£, 

•- successful operation cannot be made still better$ still better#) 
perhaps only* in the fora of still wore convenient! that you can 
do it without iiavin*; so and so many instruments around and so 
and so waxy nurses around or to have tlie period of recovery re- 
duced and all this kind of thing. In this sense tliere is an in* 
ner infinity of art* But this inner infinity lias nothing to do 
- with a bad infinity, namely vrith the multiplying of means which 
only obstruct and ere in no way a help to the art* Kach art lir.i- 
its, both quantitatively and qualitative, the means which it can 
use* And the sane is true therefore, also of the economic art* 

The woncnic art proper sets a limit to wealth, whereas this ac¬ 
quisitive art of which we have spoken is* in every respect, in- 
finite o And sosueuliat later when he speaks of the reason of this 
disposition, lie speaks of theories about living! paragraph six¬ 
teen* 

*Jut the fundament^ cause of this state of wind is men 8 s 
anxiety about livelihood, rather tiian about well-being; and 
since their desire for that is unlimited, tneir desire for 
the thirds that produce it is equally unlimited* tivon those 
who do aim at well-being seek the weans of obtaining physical 
enjcyrxntSo * • *» 

Bodily enjoyrjents — I wean that is * Yes? 

n o o o and, as what they seek appears to depend on the ac¬ 
tivity of acquisition, they are thus led to occupy them¬ 
selves wholly in the waking of money* This is the real 
reason why the other and lower fon;i of the art of acqui¬ 
sition lias cone into vogue* because enjoyment depends 5 
; on a superfluity £; men address themselves to tlx art wiiich 

7 produces the superfluity necessary to enjoyment; and if 
^ they cannot get vihat they want by the use of that art «**=> 

± 0 e 0 tiis 0 f acquisition — they attempt to do so by 
i'h iif'/toc- other iiieans* using each and every capacity in a way not 
consonant uittT its nature* The - proper function of cour«> 
age, for exaiople^ is not to produce money but to give con¬ 
fidence * T.ie same is true of military and medical ability: 
neither has the function of producing mossy : the one has 
the function of producing victory, and the other that of 
producing health* But those of whan we are speaking turn 
all such capacities into forms of the art of acquisition, 
as though to make money were the ore aim and everything 
else must contribute to that aim* 0. 

That io really” the reason for everything which preceded it* 
The end is man^s life as a human life* This human life needs 



Tiie other is the 
That is infinite o You can 
You can have air condition- 


In other words 


acquisition an subservient function* out this function can be 
node ~ can oecaxe — tills logons ciui become the end«, However 
tails is possible only on the basis of money* as Aristotle explains 
3 ut Aristotle nake s it apparent it i3 not merely the money — 
the hoarding: otf money* which is the danger « 
variety of mere bodily enjoyments* 
always have More and more co.ifort» 

lug* but then you night iiave a more refined air conditioning* 
so that yru never for a moment have any unpleasant feeling on 
account of weather* and that can go on infinitely* 

__to use the expression of Locke* widen is really very — brings 
C~~ out very beautif ully what Aristotle has in mind* the wrong end 
\ is that end which Locke recommended: coruortable self-preserva- 
JtioTU That*s infinite* Tue true end is virtue* a human life* 

1 a humane life* and tliis humane life consists in treating every- 
tiling according to its particular character: properly* us he said 
before* For example, to treat medicine as the art of healing, 
and regard tire monetary receipt as purely accidental* The phy¬ 
sician who is primarily a money-maker is not a true physician* 
as a general who is primarily concerned witnbr?ty* monetary or 
not<, which ne makes* and not with a victory for his state* ids 
society* is,,-as such* a bad general*- and so on c how Aristotle 
. goes into all- kinds of questions which are important which we 
cannot* unfortunately* enter c There is only one point which seems 
to ne ind±spexi3iblfi for our purpose* and that begins at 1259b — 
nor. we can* perhaps* begin at 1259b37* Let me see* "Since there 
are three parts of tile art of the management of the household* 
one that of ruling as a master* of widch has been spoken before * 0 
Do you iiave that? "One the art of the father* and the third the 
matrimonial ona 0 ” Do you iiave that? Go on* 


"While ti-c head of the household rules over both wife aid 
children, and rules over both as free members of the house¬ 
hold* he exercises a different sort of rule in either case 0 
His rule over his wife is like that of a states, ion over fel¬ 
low citizens; his rule over his children is like that of 
a monarch over subjects*" 


YeSo Bo you see the difference? The statesman cannot boss 
around — cannot command the way in which a king camrsanriSo He 
is only temporarily in charge, so to speak, the statesman* The 
king is permanent^ in charge* 


"The male is naturally fitter to command than the female* 
except Uisre there is some departure frtm nature; and age 
and maturity are similarly fitter to cou::iand than youth 
and immaturity* In most cases where rule of the states¬ 
man's sari, is exorcised there is an interchange of r ulin g 
and being ruled: the members of a political association aim 
by tliair very nature at being equ alan d clifferiniT in noth-" 
ST " Jiven" so* and in spite of thi3 aim* it is none the 



Jess true that when one Jj cfy of citizens is ruling, 
and tie other is bcii\; ruled, the i’or er desires to 
establish, a difference — in outward forme, in .lodes 
of address, and in titles af respect — which nay re¬ 
mind us of the saying of anasis about his foot-pan® 

The relation of the male to the faiale is ] 3 cr.ianontly 
trtiat in which thr statesman stands to ills fellow-citi- 
zenso” 

Well, uixst lie means is this t there are certain forms of rule 
where the ruler and ruled are clearly distinguished by natures 
soy, father, children* There are otiier cases in iihich they are 
not distinguished by nature, and tliat is in a republican society 
where the ruler of today will be the ruled tomorrow, and so on* 

Since there is no natural distinction between them, but only the 
accidental fact of having been elected, raen must make conventional 
signs uy wliidh to show the difference* Well, I a w sure you all 
know what taese conventional signs are© For example, you say 
llr* President^ you don f t say Ike, and this kind of thing, and 
others* So that is clear* liow, here he comes back to the ques¬ 
tion of male and female — husband and wife* The husband, is by 
nature the ruler of tue wife* Aristotle knew, of course, of hen¬ 
pecked hu3barals« he alluded to then here, but that is something 
wrong* That Is something very like saying someone is short¬ 
sighted or lisping or has seme other defect* Jut the natural 
thing for the husband is to rule the wife* Or it has something 
to do with this more respectful relation wiiich the statesman has 
to the others who will be statesmen next year, and not the king 
towards his sacbject, but only with this understanding: of course, 
they von 3 t change their places* That is what lie says here* I 
neon, the wife of today will not be the husband of tomorrow, whereas 
the ruled today — ruled citizen today may very mil be a ruling 
citizen taaorrew* Yes?. 

"Paternal rule over children, on the other hand, is like that 
of a kir^ over bis subjects© The male parent is in a posi¬ 
tion of authority both in virtue of the affection to which 
he is entitled and by right of his seniority! and his po¬ 
sition is thus in the nature of royal authority* Homer, 
there fore 5 was right and proper in using the invocation 
Father of Gods and of raen 

to address Zeus*, who is king of them all* A king ought to 
be naturally superior to his subjects, and yet of the saiae 
stock as they are; and this is the case with the relation 
of age to youth, and cf parent to child*" 

Yes: well, it is so difficult to follow Barker because he 
is so very 0 * * * (rest ox' comment inaudible)* Here, paragraph 
two, on the next page* 

"Here a preliirdnary question nay be raised in regard to 
the slave* .-{as he any s goadr*e3S 3 bayond t>iat of discharg¬ 
ing his function as an instrument and performing his menial 
service — any goodness of a higher value, such as belongs 



to tcr.^>erance, fortitude, justice, and the rest of 
aueh moral qualities? Or has he no ^goodness* outside 
the area of tiic bodily services he renders? Either 
alternative presents difficulties* If slaves have a 
•goodness 8 of the higher sort, in wiiat respect will 
they differ fra* frec.icn? If they have not it is a 
surprising tilings they arc hunan beings, with a share 
in reason," 


Do you sec the point? Let us stop here because we cannot 
read alio Do you see the problem? The question is, can slaves 
have virtues? If tliev have no virtues, they arc useless even 
j us slaveso Thick of a slave who is constantly drunk and tldevish 
/ and lazy 0 What°s tha use c£ that fellow? So he must have some 
^ virtues* Hut if he has virtues, why is he a slave? Could ha 
not be a freeman? Is it not a real difficulty? liow Aristotle 
finds tiie solution in the sequel and I believe you should read 
that oecause tnat is a typical example of Aristotelian thinking 
and analysis* Tne crucial point is that virtue differs as — from 
type of nan to type of nan* The moderation, the temperance of 
a uan, for example* differs Tran tiiat of a wcaan* Women were 
supposed to be more reserved in former tincsj cot to talk in the 
presence of men* Tne opposite was not true* So if a man were 
as reserved as a woman ought to be, tuere would be something wrong 
with him as a man, and vice versa* Also, of a child it lias been 
said, and so Aristotle would have fully approved of it, they should 
be seen but not heard* That*o trie virtue of a child* It would 
obviously not be the virtue of a nan, and now starting frem this 
principle Aristotle reaches a conclusion 0 Of course, a slave 
nu3t have virtues, but the virtues of a slave* So that what makes 
hin a good slave disqualifies bin from being a freeman* So the 
problem is solved* And then the paradoxy which seems very strange* 
what about a craftsman — free craftsman, you ask to do seme plumb® 
ing or vhat not, in your house? Must he have virtue or not? 

And Aristotle says no, because you don f t live with him* He has 
to be sober during the few hours when he works, naturally* Other® 
wise he would be poor as a craftsman* Hut wlrnt he does outside 
of it — I nean outside of these hours where he serves tiiat 
is not necessary* And so we reach the seemingly paradoxical 
result that the higher degree of virtue is required of the slave 
tlian of the free worker* There is no contradiction whatever in 
Aristotle, but it is one of these peculiar subtitles which modem 
thinkers try to abolish in favor of a more simpHctic but also 
more formalistic view* How there is only one point which I think 
— one thing we should discuss because it has a very important 
application* * « *psge 37, paragraph IS* 


"This nay serve as a sufficient discussion of these topics* 
There remain for discussion a number of questions the 
relation of husband am wife, and that of parent and child; 
the nature of the goodness proper to e ach partner in these 
relations; the character of the mutual association of the 
partners, with its qualities and defects and the methods 
of attaining those qualities and escaping those defects*" 



y£ 


In other words, that la the viost. iiapartaxrt subject for nan- 
acenent of tbc household t how to treat the wife and t its children® 
This remains* It will not be discussed here by Aristotle* the . 
most important part uf the econaaic art® Why? Why does Aris«i 
totle not discuss the most important part of economics in the 
economic section of iiis Politics? 

•All these arc questions which must be treated later in 
tic discourses which deal with forris of government® Every 
household is a part of a polls® Tlie society of husband and 
wife* a 2 nd that of parents and children, are paras of the 
household® The *podneas of every part mst be considered 
with reference to die goodness of tlie whole® be must tiicre- 
fore consider the government before we proceed to deal w ith 
the training of cliildren and women — at any rate if we hold 
that the goodness of children and women makes any difference 
to tlie goodness of ti« polls® And it must make a difference® 
Women are a half of t.ic free populations ciiildren grow up 
to be partners in tiie guvernrient of tire state 0 

"As we have already discussed so».ie aspects of the 
household, and as we arc to discuss tue' rest at a later stage* 
we nay dismiss our present inquiry as finished* and make 
- a new start® Let us first examine, tiic.theories of those 
who have expressed opinions about an ideal form of govern¬ 
ment®* 

Yes: ueH, the translation is very bad in certain crucial 
points; I will come to that later® Wow what does Aristotle dis¬ 
cuss —■ willed present-day problem does Aristotle discuss here 
and not quite recognisable, but recognisable with a little bit 
of an effort* I mean, you know in present-day analysis of pol¬ 
itical phenesasna all kinds of suggestions are made where to be¬ 
gin® Aristotle has made a remark at the beginning, you may re¬ 
call: you Q c begin with a smaller unit® For example, with a 
(^licusehold® Stow what is the contemporary equivalent to the be- 
j ginning with a smaller unit in order to understand political so¬ 
ciety? You laughs you know it 0 Primary groups® That is, in 
\ a way, Aristotle — the issue® Of course a primary group is stud¬ 
ied in as vaOixe-fTee a way by present-day social science as po¬ 
litical society, but still it is important® How what does Aris¬ 
totle — if we translate what Aristotle says into present-day 
language, what would it mean? The family is a part of the polls® 
Therefore it can fj only to a very s^-H extent be properly studied 
by itself® The most important information about the family de¬ 
pends on the political association^ and its peculiar character® 
wow, translate that in terms of primary groups® 

Students "Well, he e d say that man considered first of all 
the forms and substance of government in order to under¬ 
stand primary groups c n 

A primary" croup in Koacow is not a primary group in liew York® 
And that has something to do with the fact that Hew York is a 
part of the United States and Moscow is a part of the Soviet Union® 



And therefore — in ather words, tJie primary group is always al* . 
ready molded by the political society within which it occurs* 

You do not get* a pure priraary group anywhere because the whole 
^^CTects, decidedly, its parts. That is — Aristotle speaks here 
of — naturally, because he is concerned not only tfith describe 
ing political society, but with finding out what is the best po® 
litical society* and regarding the family he»s not concerned with 
describing it, but with finding out what is tte best fera of liv¬ 
ing; toother of husband and wife and of parents and children* " 
At tlie end lie gives trie remark — autkes the remark about what 
the whole book is about, which he has not stated as clearly at 
the begLrmingo he says wo shall speak after we have node a new 
begintdng and we shall first consider those *&io have made aaser® 
tioQS regarding the best regime 0 That is the form in which I 
think tiiat should be translated: the best form of goverment is 
too narrow because v:hen you speak of a form of governaent in our 
age you irply a distinction between tlie government and the saver* 
edgiio The fora of gavwment is something different frcri tlie 
fora of the sovereign 0 That distinction is absent from Aristotle« 
The government is tlx- sovereign, and therefore the so-called form 
of government means so much more than it weans today 0 It means 
tlie whole way of life of a society 0 We will come to that later* 
This is t&e theme, the guiding theme of Aristotle °o Politic 3 3 
the best repdmeo the best wav of life of a human society a Why 
the govermental element is so inportant for the best way of life: 
that we must try to elaborate — to understand*, but it isn 8 t — 
Aristotle doesn 8 t have a mere prejudice in favor of politics, 
but tliat is based on certain reasonings concerning the peculiar 
contribution of govera;ient to the way of lifeo 

Yeso I # n sorry we have to rash tilings only so much, but 
I s a i d at tlie beginning that we will have a cursory reading cf 
the whole Politics r> and that means that we have to rush things 
raiehj but everyone of you — especially those \i\o read papers 
“ can contribute to the improvement of our procedure by comen® 
testing on the most important subjects in this whole presentation* 
That would make it easier,. 




Aristotle g s Politics! Lecture U© April 7» I960 


O: , , # sensible people uoulii uiah and that is here only implied© 

^ This is because* sensible people don f t wish for impossible things® 
That is somehow* in these olden tidies, taken for granted* So 
the theme is on toe best political associations^ and tills is pos¬ 
sible only under the most favorable conditions 5 not always© Tills 
is best for those who can live to the highest degree according 
to wish® In other words you do not live on toe Ilorth Pole for 
this project* There it would be impossible because there too 
uucli energy were needed for keeping warn® And that energy is 
taken away from other projects, and similar considerations® Or 
on the you could also take as an exa&*ple 0 how go on© 

"We most begin by investigating ideal foms of governs 
n&nt other tuan our ownj and we must investigate not only 
forms which are actually practised by states that are ac=» 
counted to be well governed® but also forms of a different 
order which have been designed by theorists and are held 
in good repute*” ^ 

How let us stop here for a auaent® How here he reveals the 
word idea., which he avoided before • Aristotle says we must also 
consider t'ue other regimes which sene of toe cities use,, ooue 
of the cities which are reputed* or which are said to ba well 
governed by law® And if there happen to be some others which 
have been said by 5 one man ~ said* meaning only spoken* not in 
practice, not actually used ~ and which are reputed to be all 
right© How you see this point here® Aristotle says our theme 
is the best political association* Jut in order to prepare that 
study we look first at the other political associations 1 (a) those 
wiiich are actually in us© in given cities* but not at all because 
there sene which have already such bad reputations* a bad siusll 
to begin with* that no sensible wan would waste his time on their 
study® So we are prudent men: we limit ourselves to those which 
are worth considering because they liave at least the reputation 
that they have® This will prove to be Sparta and Grot© and Car¬ 
thage* especially* us vie shall see later® Jut Aristotle says 
also we will consider those which are not in actual use* but wtxich 
ore only* as ha would say today* on paper® Jut Aristotle since 
they were not so bookish at that time as we are now* he u d say «— 
which are spoken,. which exist only in speech® And here the most 
important example is® of course, Plato® Aristotle treats the 
\ actual constitutions* if I may use that tex*n sjxlthe blueprint 
constitutions on the sane level® That 13 c important© .iristotle 
- is not such a narrow realist that lie would di^rdsa the blueprint 
constitutions if they are made by sensible men* experienced men* 
without inquiring into then© You seem to be surprised by this 
observation? 


(Inaudible response)© 


Well* what Aristotle calls a spoken one® Vie would soy blue¬ 
print or in book Yoxn® iirisfcortlo says which are spoken® How 
let us go on* licw why do we do tluit? 

"TJic gain of such a discussion will be twofold® In the 
first place, ue sluiil discover what is right, and wiiat is 
useful® « « « K 

less rtiJit does not Mean here —that’s not wiiat I would say 0 
I would so$ tlba correct* because lie doesn’t have the connotation 
of justice® So that the correct and the useful can be seen® 

You see* tire useful is not as vory correct® uouothing can be 
useful under wsry unfavorable circmotances ® but it is not a cor¬ 
rect solution.® Two different considerations* that 8 s clear® 5T~ 
otter words* tie can learn sanethirig frem these constitutions al¬ 
ready in existence* either in practice or on paper® Yes? 

"In the second place* uruen we proceed to seek for scuething 
different from the forsis of governaent we have investigated* 
we shall not be thought to belong to t he class of tiiinkers 
who desire at all costs to show their own ingenuity* but 
rather to have adopted our method. in. consequence of the de¬ 
fects we liave found in existing forms®* 

Isn c t that a strange reason? Isn’t it sufficient to say we 
look at then because — we look at these other things because 
we can learn sesaetbing freu then® Aristotle adds here what he 
does in no other book of his* another consideration® test we be 
accused of shewing off® You know? Aristotle wants to show there 
is need for a new investigation because of the defects of the 
associations which are already known* either from books or front 
practice® Why does he make this strange remark which he wouldn^t 
make in his Physics or in ether places? 

Student answers: "One reason would be the political things 
are things tiiat can be known* at least in some way* at least 
in opinions* by everybody® „ ® ® n (Mr® Strauss: I don’t 
get it®) "Well* everybody has some opinion about political 
tilings* .whereas in physics or® • • «" 

Yes* but could one not be excused in a purely theoretical 
book too of trying to — be inspired by ambition by desire for 
novelty for novelty 0 s sake? 


(Inaudible answer). 


Yes* but what has the second reasoning to do with that? 
(Student answers insudibly)® ho* he sirjply says he doesn 3 t want 
to be accused of wishing to shew off® Yes? (Student answers)® 
Yes* but why «ioe3 he do that in toe Politics? Well I think it 
is something rery simples ambition is scxiehon more at heme in 


politic* than in academies* Aristotle was not a fool* Hc 3 d kn*?* * 
that professors were , this kind of thing® But there 

the inapprppriatensss is so clear, but in politics a certain am* 
bition and a certain detracting, thsrefore, from the 
is more taken for granted* It is not as shocking 0 o • *So Aris® 
toils — tiiat feats something to do that he is aware of the fact 
that even speaking as a theoretician about politics, he somehow 
takes on the character of a politician* It has something to do 
with that* Uou let us go on* 

"Our beginning must start f wn trie point wliich is the 
natural starting-point of such a discussion* One of tliree 
alternatives must be adopted* All tlie citizens must have 
all things in cotaaonj or they must have nothing in common; 
or they must have sane things in common, and others not*” 

How tiiat is a complete in that all cases are cov¬ 

ered by tiiat i in everything^ in nothing or in saiiethingo *Jhen- 
ever this sirsxle logical procedure is helpful Aristotle avails 
himself of it, of course, as every sensible nan would* And then 
he disposes irscsdiately of one: that the citizens should have 
nothing in ccesnoa* That is impossible: th^must at least have 
in common the place* At least: sene, more than that, but at least 
that* But stilly which of the two other alternatives: all or 
some? hew that becomes such an enormously 

wise nan as Plato said they should have everything in common* 

So, in other uards, Plato 9 s Re public is of the utuiost importance 
because it is one of the baslc^alternatives in describing society* 
Aristotle regards it as a wholly wrong position to take, but*, 
to begin with* logically, it is as important a possibility than 
the other wliicxx Aristotle regards* The third which is possible 
is irinediatcly impossible, on the face of it* The Platonic al® 
temative is the. investigation to which he tiien turns * how, we 
cannot read that all, of course* I mention only a few points 
here* A little bit later when he says — now when he raises this 
question in the Republic ox Plato, for there Socrates says* 
Will ycu read that'/ a few - *lines further on: six, seven, eight 
lines further on — that children and women should be in common* 

“It is certainly possible that the citizens should share 
children and wives and property with one another* This is 
the plan proposed in the Re public of Plato., where Socrates 
argues for the necessity of community of wives aid children 
and community of property* We are thus faced by the ques® 
tion whether it is better to remain in our present condition 
or to follow the rule of life laid down in the Republic 0 n 


Yes: I would translate this more literally* er according 
to the lav written in the Repub lic* That is, I think the express 
sion is deliberately choseiC Rep ubli c contains a written 

law* This written law in other words rlato^s Republic is not 



GO 


ginply the rale of living intelligence© That would be entirely 
without basiso Tlierc is a law Governing this rule of living in¬ 
telligence* That is of cccie importance * l»ow when we look at 
Aristotle*s account of Platons Republic one tiling fwst be abso¬ 
lutely striking to every reader, and I l7 m sure it struck Jfc© Stein® 
tracero Wliat are the institutions of Platons Republic* the key 
institutions? (Ans;rer: nchiardians©*) That is not characteristic© 
l/c have guardians in Cidcago too: you could call then cops 0 (An¬ 
swer: n iut be does not consider the place of philosophy at alia 15 ) 
Yes — complete silence about philosophy© In Platons He nubile 
there arc tiiree institutions: calamity of vouen* children* proper¬ 
ty* what you way call absolute cosaminisn; equality of the two 
se^es; and third* and highest,* the rule of piiilosophcrs© And - 
Aristotle is absolutely silent-about .that© That seems to be gross¬ 
ly unfair to Plato* In other words* can transfer:* our initial 
impression of Aristotle 1 s pedestrian characterisation by simply 
saying Aristotle is silent about the most striking feature of 
Plato®a Repixulic s the rule of philosophers* ilow could one defern 
Aristotle ~Tziean* not out of a childish desire to defend him* 
but simply taking into consideration tiiat Aristotle was a serious 
wan* you know — ir&c met ~ simply who would not make an 

unfair criticise for the staple reason that an unfair criticism 
is uninstructivs* and Aristotle wants to learn something and to 
teach somethingo There is a school of thought* I have been told* 
wiiich argues as follows: that Aristotle misunderstood Plato 
that lias been said n tines* but this school of interpretation 
goes on as follows and says every great thinker nisunderctands 
every other great thinker* and Aristotle is only a beautiful exam¬ 
ple of tiiat, and wiiich lias this very flattering and very comfor¬ 
ting implication© Those who do not misunderstaixi great thinkers 
are the mediocrities* That means, of course* far uore: that the 
mediocrities are the only ones who are truly wise* because the 
man who understands n different positions of the highest order 
is* of course* wiser than a nan who understands only one pj3itian 0 
Mow that* I think* is absolutely absurd* and only must be held 
up to ridicule* How wujy did Aristotle make this seemingly gross 
blunder* or permit this gross act of injustice* to be silent about 
Platons most splendid or extravagant proposal: that the philoso¬ 
phers sliould ruleo Do you want to say something? 

”1 was going to say that since he 0 a a philosopher* to tend 
to this point again means stepping out into the role of 

pollticiano* 

Yes, but still* after all, Plato® s reasoning Plato is 
a ph i l osopher political reasoning* Yes? 

°It seems to ms that it was assumed that the peopls who would 
read tills were aware of Platons philosophy and that Aristotle 
was only interested in disproving certain parts of Platens 
philosophy: namely© o * the part about absolute co msainia ao 
And so if he could disprove one portion of Plato 8 s E^ntSMic 
it uasn 5 t nscesssry for Mm to disprove the rest* 0 * 



// 

Yout does im limit lriaeclf entirely to the cauuntsri 
issue acre? For example* look at the — he plainly discusses 
love© The cotgnixrLs* issue doesn^t arise and since he was speak-* 
lng about Pluto 8 o fcaous proposal he also love* not be* 

cause it is relevant to cannunisa but it is because it is* how 
can I soy, thr second part, the second version of Plito ft s famous 
proposal. X think that is not sufficient really, to say that, 
although it is cot mbipurtunt. 

(Inaudible answer)* 

That is true, but only in principle. ;fc does not argue it 
out against Plrfco htre, especially. But still there are otlrur 
tilings which he lias said in the i/thiss which he repeats h*re.? 
because they are pertinent to the argument h*5re 0 ho, I think 
the reason is much simpler. Plato — Aristotle ye^ri Pl^to 
very carefully 0 That a s all© Row when you read the Republic 
carefully you see that the lAilosouhors are introduced only as, 
a, Cleans for an end. Later on they become an end, but they are 
introduced onl^' as a .jeans for an end. They build up this corn® 
nunist society with equality of tli£ sexes and everyone is charmed 
by that proposal, and then the question arises: how can we get 
.that duty* and in this connection the philosophers are introduced© 
The philosophers are intrcxiuced only as a i.ieans for an end© Lou 
you can say that is one of Platons jokes, and it i3, in a way, 
tame, but we have another proof© Plato wrote a sunaaary of tiie 
Republic in the dialogue called the Titaacug © At the beginning 
Socrates gives the summary of a conversation tliey iiad the clay 
before ana that makes sense only as a reference to the Republic. 

I mean not to the conversation of the Republic itself, butTto 
a conversation in which Socrates told toe S^ublic to some 
people © You r em sas e r, toe R epublic is not V dramatic dialogue 
but* a narrated dialogue© Socrates narrates it to scasaone, and 
in the Tipaous you see to whoa he narrates it© Hew in this suit® 
©ary there is no reference to the rule of philosophers© So Plate 
emphasizes this thing which appears already frem the Republics 
that the rule of philosophers is* in a way, an afterthougat© 

And today when people speak of the political part of the Republic 
which is a rather loose eapresiXLcn, tliey mean by that the 
preceding the introduction to philosophy© That has some basis 
in what Plato means© So that is not due — in other words, Aris¬ 
totle is siuply precise by sticking to the fundamental things which 
are communism and the role of the weoexi© Rot, what then is the 
fundamental error cf Socrates in the Rep ublic, according to Aris¬ 
totle? Vie cannot read everything: I will siraaariz© this point 0 
The fundamental error consists in Socrates 0 assertion that good¬ 
ness is identical with oneness© If goodness is identical with 
oneness that city is best which is cue to the highest possible 
degree, but a cioszsnist city is more one than a uon-^omimimst 
city; hence, a comrsnist city is best© The reply of Aristctls 
is, geusrally© this: «f course s in one sense it simply much be 
ons, but it cannot be om beyond a certain point without ceasing 
to be a city© If it bcccsnes too much ccs it becomes a household, 
and if it would beccae ever mire on© it would became a human in¬ 
dividual and hence, not a city© A city is necessarily an 
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ar ticulat ed tiling consintlrv. of many human beings and even of many 
of human icings and this wosfc bs the starting point for 
pay plausible renark rej^ardSng the tped city 0 There is a passage 
vjfaich has a certain difficulty 'which ue should read 0 It is toward 
the end of I Pfrufa , when he says — after he has referred to the 
Kthlcs p 

•It is a jrinciple which has to be observed even among free 
and equal citizens 0 They cannot all rule simultaneously; 
they must therefore each have office for a year — or by 
souc other order of succession orA for sane other periods 
Hi this way it cones about that all are rulers, Just as if 
shoemakers and carpenters changed their occupations, and 
the same nsn were not always shoemakers and carpenterso 
It would be better indeed if the principle followed in the 
arts and crafts were also applied to the affairs of the 
political association; and from this point of view it is 
better for the same men always to be rulers wherever possi¬ 
ble. Jut where this Ideal is impossible, through the 
natural equality of a31 the citizens — and also, it may 
be argued too, because Justice requires the participation 
of all in office (whether office b® a good thing or a bad). „ 

I 

Low what does he mean by that? And what does he mean in 
the context? Sow let ns first see thiss even if nen are equal 
ioe OJ? even if there is no difference of kind© If they all are 
maters of the same species* all are free citizens ~ it is paces® 
sary that seme of than should bs ruled at a time and others bs 
rulers^ because the qualitative difference between rulers and 
ruled is one crucial qualitative difference*; qualitative multi® 
plicity within the city© This qualitative difference is compared 
by Aristotle*, for a moment© to the qualitative difference between 
shoemakers and carponterSo A city cannot be a city if it doesn 8 t 
have craftsmen of various kinds* and Aristotle refers* then* in 
passing* to another possibility a There -might be we might go 
— under certain conditions* ve could have a clear cut* permanent 
distinction tetween rulers and ruled* Saxe people rule always 
and others are always ruled* and that is a preferable possibility* 
according to Aristotle * Lei us keep this in mind for further 
reference© The word ideal is Barker n s cwn use* of course* and 
not there* and should simply be that the best© The reasons 

are not stated* But the test is not always possible© You may 
have a multitude of citAsecs who are equal* and where* therefore* 
it would be unfair* and unworkable that some would be permanent 
rulers and otters permanent ruled© • Therefore* you can there only 
Save ruling ate ruled in turn © There can only be an exchange 
of ruling and ruled and Aristotle gives &3 an —> to illustrate 
thi3 for a mosarrt — and that in an indication of the reason why 
the permanent rulers would bs tetter* as if the shoemakers and 
carpenters would change every year* This year Hr* X is a shoo- 
maker; next yesr hs 3 s a carpenter* and vice versa© Low, that 
is not desirable because vre don-t vaat a jack of all trades cut 



mn thorougly aware of all niceties of the arts wiiich canes with 
long time and — I mean after experience* % And t.iat is of course 
tlic reason why rulers, rulers who accumulate the 

experience of government, throu$iout their live3 are preferable 
to people wiio are only temporary rulers e But Aristotle — notice 
this point in passings utiut is best in itself is hot always pos¬ 
sible, and where it is not po ssible it is not lust * and tida leads 
to a crucial olstinctiom Fiiat is best Is everywhere the same* 
Whgt is Just differs from nOLce to place and frcti time to tin« 0 
Tliat is the crucial ciiaracter of the Aristotelian Politics 9 dis¬ 
tinguishing it frai the doctrines which were developing in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries which tend, at any rate, to 
develop a doctrine vdiich would show wlxat is just everywhere, and 
at all tines* Taking the example of :Iobbes a leviatha ns there 
the key teaching is the teaching regarding sdvere2g5ty ft YJhat 
arc the rights of the sovereign? And that means, of course, these 
arc rights which a sovereign must have at all times* in all places, 
regardless of circiuristsuces* For Jobbes, the best and the Just 
coincide* The sajae is true, vitn minor modifications« of Locke, 
of Rousseau, Ten Psine and many others* And this little remark 
at the end when he say3 regardless of whether ruling i3 good or 
badg what does he mean by that? That 9 a also a great question 
discussed in Plato y s R epublic * l*eH, the solution there is in 
Plato 9 s Republic is tSST^tHat only those can be rulers who re¬ 
gard rulirtg^as^a nuisance, as a burden, as something bad* The 
ordinary politician or statesaan regards ruling as a boon, and 
Aristotle says I don 8 t havn to decide the question whether it 
Is a boon or a burden* blast ever it nay be, if the citissns are 
equal both boons and burdens must be distinguisted as equalo 
Utiibruise, you sound unjuzss© If equal people get unequal burdens 
or unequal boons 0 He dsveIops s thsn, the point further on and 
states the principle very ciearlfo The erfci of the polls in not 
properly described 'ey unity* although some unity is essential, 
but by self-sufficiency* ns be has said here before? a society 
self-sufficient for the actualization of man 0 a. potentialities 0 
?1ig kind and degree of unity to be demanded from the city or for 
the city depends on the function of the city* We cannot sinply 
speak of unity without considering that function* liew Plato — 
we cannot go into that* Xf.ua would consider Plato*s doctrine 
carefully ^ ?lato 9 in his way, of course considers all these 
things * The difference is very subtle and does not cone out in 
--each remark which Aristotle makes* not because Aristotle is un¬ 
fair* He brings out the salient point very clearly but he says 
Plato obscures certain tilings which Plato himself admi ts and even 
\ emphasises* Low let us consider the question for one moment, 
what is Plato*s concern in the Eeuublic ? Why did he make these 
outlandish proposals? Of absolute communism? Let us say this? 
cerasunisn means the abolition of privacy, ar,d that is Platons 
explicit intention* Plato goe3 beyond present-day communism 
not only because of the ccrriunity cf women and children but the 
abolition of privacy is very strict* Hot only the police* how¬ 
ever it nay be called * but everyone, can enter everyone ^ ro cm 
at any tine in Platans Republ ic* That is abolition of privacy * 


licw why does Plato do that? What io tlm reasoning behind 
that? Privacy means to have a sph&rb where yaw are somehow ex® 
wpt XPoii the city* iron supervision by the city — where you 
can do what you please* And therefore that creates a tension 
to the city* Here there is a private sphere and tliere there is 
a public sphere* Plato follows® in a ucy* the logic of politics 
or of patriotism by saying full dedication to the polio demands 
abolition of privacy* Or differently stated* a city® a political 
society to be good insist be inspired by fraternity 0 There must 
not be stranger® living side by side* but there mat be frater¬ 
nity* strictly understood* It does not avoid* as it is in the 
French formula* but strictly understood* lieu to be strictly un¬ 
derstood it means literally that all citizens are brothers*. It 
means a reduction of the city to the fatally cr tine household* 
llcw what does family mean? That neons tliat all the members are 
kindred by esuaon descendants from the soiae father arid the seme 
uotteTo That^ of course® doesn a t spell out Pluto*a doctrine quite 
well* althou^i sa.icthir\j like it i3 suggested* We iiavu at least 
the azzE mothers saws fattier or motherland* stemming from the 
caafc soil* I cannot go into tills extremely Interesting subject 
which raises the great question of inefest* Tou see* one could 
perhaps say this* in Plato 1 s Republic you have the strongest bond 
. ejaeng tiie citizens throng incestT" That 8 o a very paradoxical 
element because obviously A marries b* but in Plato 9 a .Republic 
it means a brother carries a sister o That is the practical defin¬ 


ing of the abolition — of the reduction of the polls to the house¬ 
hold* I cannot go into that although that is of the utmost im¬ 
portance* because the reasoning la roughly tMs* the institution 
of incest is the basic institution by which civilisation stands 
or falls® but what the rationale of these ccmands* of these pro¬ 
visions are® is difficult to say© Plato suggests this reasonings 
we have the family which is self-sufficient for procreation., but 
not self-sufficient for defense — much too snail a unit* There¬ 
fore it is necessary to enlarge the household so that we arrive 
at a society which is large enough for defease* One must over¬ 
come peril; the sobers efthe family to marry outside of the fam¬ 
ily so as to establish strong bond3 among the members of that 
- larger unit — among the citizens* Wow that means one most for¬ 
bid incest* . The forbidding against incest forces the member of 
that family to marry outside, and against this background can 
one understand the parade^ of Plato°s Rg^ jhlic where you — in 
the Il cpublic ^ one can say* Plato expeidmenis with the notion that 
you caiTEave the strongest bonds among the members of the polls 
through incest® That is the groat one of the great paradoxes* 
tot less paradoxically stated® Plato tries to combine the virtues 
of the household Q cios& ly knit chcarac^^ the 

ciiyy ^lfficdLenoIy large for sclf-3ufficiengy 0 how why is this 
not possible according to Aristotle? 


He discusses this proposal* in the Republic all call every¬ 
one and everything mine© Shall we turn tolSt? 126lbl8 0 At 
this point* fer so it is believed that this is a sign that -the 
city is one* 





•Sven if it were the cupreix; good of a political association * 
that it shou ld liave the greatest possible unity, this unity 
does not -appear to follow freu the formula of 8 All men say- 
ing “nine* and ,f Nct nine" at too ssjjc tine 0 , which, in the 
vieu of Socrates, is the index af the perfect unity ©f a 
polio o The word * all 0 has a double sense 0 If it be under¬ 
stood in the first sense, ti*c object which bocrate3 desires 
to realize nay perhaps be realised in a greater degree: each 
and ell separately will then say °ily wife 0 (or Mly son 9 ) 
of one and the sane person; and each and all separately will 
speak in the came way of property, and of every other con¬ 
cern© dut it is not in the sense of *eacli separately 0 that 
all who have children and wives in common trill actually speak 
of them© They will all call them Milne*; but they trill do 
80 collectively, and not individual 1y© The same is true 
of property also* all toll call it Milne 8 ; but the will do 
80 in the sense af 8 all collectively 8 , and not in the sense 
of 9 each separately 2 © It is therefore clear that there is 
a certain fallacy in tnc use of the term u all 8 © It is a 
term which, like the similar terms °bath° and 5 odd 0 and ®even°, 
is liable by its ambiguity equally to breed captious argu¬ 
ments in reasoning© We may tins ref ore conclude that the for¬ 
mula of 0 all men saying of the same object 0 is in 

one sense something fine but impracticable 9 and in another 
sense in no wise conducive to harmony©" 

Do you understand that? What does he mean by the twofold 
meaning of all saying 1-lins and Hot I line at tiie same time? That 
con be said — Aristotle says distributively, we may say, and 
collectively © For example, all men do the same tiling* say, all 
, all pay taxes; tlmt # s distributively© Each docs 
it© Bat when you say collectively we all elect the President; 
not — I mean there is not a single individual who can say I elect 
the President, but we all do it© That are too two different mean¬ 
ings© Now what does it mean in application to our case? Oistri- 
butively, each will call the sajoe thing or woman or child mins© 

Each will call tiie same thing mins© Yfliat is the consequence? 
(Student answers* "It doesnH belong to any of them© 11 ) Yes, they 
will fight© I mean, think of it in practical terms to mean some¬ 
thing which cannot be jointly enjoyed like an apple, for example © 
You see immediately where you get© Only by distribution and by 
different people saying of different apples that 3 s mine could 
there be peace 0 Now wiiat is the alternative? All men call the 
cocanon things mine© So no one will say I, as thl3 individual, 
regard this us my property* but in the sense in which he says 
I elect the President© :* .ai.Tsly, we all elect the President© That 
is — Aristotle says that°s beautiful, bat not possible© YJby? 
ftscause nobody will ever get that thing© It will remain ccman 
property© It cannot be appropriated© So that sounds fine; it 
is impossible© The ether is manifestly leading to enmity and 
the destruction© 


Questions "Why do the children have to be appropriated?* 5 



bell* o * ©let mb assume that all regard all men, regard 
all children, tin their children* That lie discusses later: tills 
Is the most undesirable sdlutibn because, it Is as good to have 
no father than to have all as fathers of alio That be develops 
later on* What he tries to make clear was now only a certain 
antoiguity in the very fornruaiicri — in the fonmilation* all say 
of the sane, it e s nine* And think of the two different cases: 
your taxpayer* your President* When you are tax-paying it is 
yours alone* not souoone else® Your President is tiio President 
not of you in part icular * but of you os a member of the ccauzauni® 
ty* i*e* an, collectively ~ not individually* That is* he wants 
first to make clear only a fUndaraental fallacy implied in this 
formula* The specific reasoning tm gives later* Hot 
let us go on where we left off* 

"hot only does it not conduce to harmony: the formula also 
involves an actual loss* What is cannon to the greatest 
number gets the least amount of care 0 Hen pay most atten¬ 
tion to what is tiieir cam: they care less for what is com¬ 
mon; or* at ai^y rate* they care for it only to the extent 
to which each is individually concerned* Even where there 
is no other cause f or !imt tenti on * men are more prone to 
neglect their duty wiien they think that another is attending 
to it: tills is exactly ubat happens in domestic service* 
where many attendants arc scuetiues of less assistance tlian 
a few* . The scheue of Plato means tiiat each citizen will 
have a thousand sons: t.iey will not be tae sons of each ci¬ 
tizen individually: any and every son will be equally the 
son of any and every father; and tlie result will be that 
every son will be equally neglected by every father*” 

That is the point which where it would become clearer* 

The crucial point of the — one a s own* We can also say the pri¬ 
vate* to make it quite clear* The distinction between the coa® 
non and the private must be preserved* so much so tiiat even the 
cacsaon must* in seme way^ be private: meaning^ it must be acoa® 
ome*s business* for example^ to be the general* Otherwise* if 
you give the responsibility to iaany* no one will regard it as 
his business* and the tiling will be neglected* That is the point 
vfoere the question of one a s own* or the private* c ernes in* How 
this is* frea Aristotle fl s point of view* the fundariental error 
of communisas of Plato 0 s in particular* but of everyone: tiiat 
the most cccsaon* we can say* the simply universal* is tiis most 
private* the most intimate* Only under that condition would com® 
mxdssi be hmanly a solutions tiiat the most cannon* * * * is the 
most personal* the most intimate* How I liave spoken of that be® 
fore* I believe* I don°t know whether it was in tide seminar 
or tlie other* Yes*) I think that was when I discussed what Aris¬ 
totle mans by saying tiiat nan is the most social of all belr.:<a n 
of all animals* Ilan is more social than any beast and so becau ssl 
I he is an animal which possesses reason or speschj Pure thouxcht* 
pare and true thought alone makes possible a perfect union among 
ixumn beings* Every other union is loss perfect* Think of bodily 
union as enccmpa3sing tiiat* bodily union can never be as perfect 
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an! can never be this full Entity of feeling which you can have, 
to take the extrene case, in the case of a mtlieuatdcal de monstra¬ 
tion where there is ihll identity of the thoufjit in each rdnd and 
sane tine© kncwlcdi^B tiiat we bo th tdiink the same thing* 

3ut precisely for tills reason ca.cmLniaa is impossible© That is, 
one can say, Aristotle*s reasoning, because the political associa¬ 
tion is not an association of thinking; beings regarding' their 
thougito© These are living, beings which possess reason, animals 
r f cfc possess reason, but wfciicb have also set. ig thing else tlian 
reason© How uliafc is that? Uhat is tlxe reason why — what is 
tiie f iaxla menbal reasons of privacy? What is that which makes 
privacy sot not hing which cannot be overcome? Plato has said that, 
although he hasn f t said it clearly in the depublic*, but rather 
in the passage af tl*» Iaw&,tfcat single passage^oF - the Laws in 
which lie refers to the n cpabHOe It is either 719 —• n© — 7ii9j 
togp 7U9, where lie spooks oul tiiL difference between tixe Set up 
of the Laws and ttc set up of tte republic© In the depublic — 
that is cdiaost said in tixese terriis ™ everytliing is made common 
except tlxe things which are, by nature, private — which are, 
by nature, not ooHectivizibic g if I nay use this word© livery- 
thing else can be collectivized* Tiiat is, for us, a paradoxical 
thought, because we think the mind or tixe consciousness is the 
most private*, Tiiat .was not Pluto 0 s view, but tixe body* The body 
is the least ca3*3^cahlb» a Of that ve have seen many examples 0 
If one man iias hunger, weean have the greatest cccipassion and 
cyi* 5 >athy with the hungry man* we don°t have tixe hunger o Or look 
at — too though© I*a taking now muntal plienaiena which are ob¬ 
viously inseparable from the body* The body is necessarily each 
ane Q 3 own bcdy & and because sxan is a bodily beixig cagiamism is 
i3Pnos3ibl^« Pure minds could have such a perfect coi;mamisi«io 
If one would go, which I cannot do here, to ll arx, for example, 
one would see that at the origin of Iiarx s s thouglrt tlxere lies 
such a notion* The German philoscpb^rs had developed a certain 
doctrine and the parsrioxy of Marx is that he believes he can have 
caTErunisa, not in spite of tixe bo^y p but through tlie bocjy, tlxrough 
bodily laboro © « « I cannot go into tliat here* 

Man is not a purely thinking being, but an aninalp There¬ 
fore lie has tilings which arc ineradicably his own, and tixerefor© 
there must be private property© Tlie first is a very simple 

ones the most elemenfcaiy fora of appropriation© This point has 
been elucidated very clearly* * © o The most elementary f on.i ©f 
appropriation is eating because tiiat you know from everyday ex¬ 
perience© Once you have something, I don 9 t say in your mouth, 
but surely once you iiave swallowed it, it cannot possibly belong 
to anyone else© That is absolute appropriation and Locke builds 
his argument for private property on tlxis fact which is in a cer¬ 
tain agreement with what both Plato and Aristotle teach© How 
there was someone who ~ yes? 

n I don°t think*, however, reasoning from this analogy of Lccke®s, 
tiiat it a s self-evident that possession is required far in¬ 
timacy© Si other words, the assumption of Aristotle is that 
the relation of father to son, and a fatherly relation* can 
also be a relation of husband to wife, the heterosexual re- 
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lation* possible* la tills possible without possession?” 

- Ic8 p it all depends uhat you mean by that© I neon 9 if you 
mean © . © . as InpUsd In pcaoesr&veRcas© Did you moan tiuit? 

That would be partly taken care of by mutual possession© 

^/ell r^y point is, the anal©gy$ for example * of food* is <** 
doesn*fc seeu to holdp because when food is consumed — 
once you eat it* no one else can eat it©* 

Jut tbc question is whether this elementary fact docs not 
have ooncequ&ncfcs on the less elbmentary reality Aristotle did 
speak of© But I wanted to soy only one thing where there is agree¬ 
ment between Plato aid Aristotle^ and that concerns the fact that 
there are things wlxicli are* by nature ^ private* so that they can- 
not bo copbsctlviged ~ a23d that is© priuari^ tin? body© Accor¬ 
ding to Plano, and Aristotle would adult t'/iat© Aristotlc^s argil® 
went neons* 1 touadapetifcaily g this© That iuus consequences on t*lvs 
highest levels© degaasejaaa is a bodily being he rrnst have pri¬ 
vacy© and this privacy also requires then P on a higher levels 
private property B because privacy would fes imaginable on t>je ha- 
cis of cornon prqporay© For example* if all men could live in 
barracks and it would be an iron rule*, punishable by deaths that 
no one may enter anyone? s ~ other* s rooms without their permis¬ 
sion^ tliat is« remission of the occupier there© I mean you can 
have privacy without private property© You cun have ±t 3 hut 
Aristotle 0 a arguriaatv con also be stated as follows: the basic 
privacy admitted by Plato is tlie body© That loads to privacy 
in tte ccsman sense of the term: we will iind a 3inple example 
later on© And than that leads an a higher levs! to private prop¬ 
erty^ as also required© We must follow that© I only try to taring 
it down to tiic principle involved© The fict tlmfc man is not sinzply 
rational© aau then I don*t think of the fact of passions and so: 
that is derivative © The basic fact is the bedy: tte? fact that 
man has a body which cannot possibly ~ and its ports — wliich 
cannot possibly ccrcaraio&ted as such* which arc essentially a 
man 8 s own* leads to the rejection of caumanlsm in Aristotle p s 
argument © l*e uust proceed step by step© Yes? 

u In this section vilicre he refers to the father and son re¬ 
lationship bsing destroyed by every son having* say* a 
thousand fathers, and therefore havirg nona 9 does he xaaaa 
that tills will be pernicious to the physical developsient 
or to the existence of the child — R 

Wl$r dcn*t you wait a moment — we carts to it© Aristotle 
will bring out this more clsarly in the sequel© What Ar^totle 
has in mind is scassthi&g which you all knea* but be will develop 
it* nevertheless* fer your,, as well ns for mins and everyone else 0 © 
o , o « so! suggest that we go on 0 let ze sec© Whore were we? 

In 1262a^ line 13© This sentence: where ho e&ya it is better 
to be one 0 s ovn nephew* another naira repbesr* than to be a ssn 
in t his vay,> That 9 s the arustoer to your qn^taca© -If yefti have 
tiie whole relation becomes watered down© Wsll 9 we can read that© 


*o O o I thought that. Pluto* c Ideal wasn f t absolute com- 
pnli -ty of fathers and ccma but rather that in practice it 
would seen to ixt tliat as Plato bad it worked but that 
these children would be kept with the parents for a cer¬ 
tain number of years and then put into private classes to 
bo instructed so that they t;ouldn # t be — they would not 
capote with tic (rest of remark inaudible) 0 n 

JJo. Plato limans is absolutely no one is supposed to 

know who his parents and Iris children arc* a hat 9 a the idea be— 
cssQBe otherwise privacy would develop uhich Plato regards, in 
the Republic 3 as such an evil* 

°Thcn I nuat be thinking of something else where the child- 
ren 3 tay with their parents* I guess it was bparta*" 

Ohf Sparta was not comraunistisj no, no* I think, !Ir 0 
Steintra^r^ if you go on where you left off tnat would be the 
beast* 1262a, beginning* 

> 

"There is still a further objection* bach citizen, when 
he says °IIine 9 of any child who is prosperous or the re¬ 
verse, is speaking fractionally * lie does not mean that the 
drill is wholly 9 !iinn tf , but only that he is fi Kinc* to til© 
extent of a fraction determined by tte total masher of ci¬ 
tizens* When he says u Ue is mine* or c Ke is so=*and*>so 9 a tt , 
tiie term G Mine 8 or a ho~and-=so Q 3 s is used with reference to 
th© whole body c cncerasd — the whol£» thousand* or whatever 
nay be the total number of citizens* Evon so he cannot be 
sure; for tljere is no evidence who hod a clrild born to him, 
cr whether, if one was boro, it managed to survive* Which 
is tte better system «» that each of two thousand, or ton 
thousand* persons should say ^Hine* of a child in this frac¬ 
tional sense, or that each should say fi Mine 0 in the eecae 
in which the word is no used in ordinary states? As things 
are, A calls by the name of °My son y tbs some person whoa 
B calls by 1cane of °Iiy broiler 8 ? C calls him 
cousin 9 1 I), E, and so forth call Mm relative 9 , because 
he is somehow connected with thesa either closely or distant¬ 
ly, and whe*cher ty blood or by marriage; while besides these 
different modes of address X and Y i my us© still another, 
and call him °! s ly claoman 5 or tribesman® 0 It is better 
to be own cousin to a man than to be his son after the Pla¬ 
tonic fashion*" 

Do you see the point? That is the answer to your question* 
You see, it becomes absolutely watered down; it becomes a ms re 
camrerrtion tlut you G%y of people younger than iron* "Theoe are 
my sons and my daughters* 11 leu have not the slightest reason 
to assume that thee© are your sons and daughters* It beccass 
a laere label* The element of olfaction, which issues of both, 
camnot subdivide and therefore people will not — now, as Aris- 
tesla says* ia the cities now* people, generally speaking, -taka 
an interest in their caildrsn ~ arc concerned with thorn* lion 
c ssx you be concerned with people who are your sons nVid daughters 



<£ t.0 


only In name? And oven a cousin in the second degree now — that, 
neana something to you, provided «— you know, IT ±t*o your grand- 
parents or greet grund^arents and so, and that means ua’ie tiling 
to you* But there It doesn a t mean anything because one fl s own 
lias been abolished* 

tf In otiier wards, Aristotle is not concerned that these people 
— well, iiobody will take an interest in those children so 
that the will not have difficult* surviving* 11 

Oh, they can be taken care of by sufficient police iiethods 
and so* I peon, tiie curses and hospitals do tliat all tiro time© 

That would not be tin* problen but tills particular affection which 
children should have they are most likely to (jet when tliey are 
brought up by people who regard then as tteir own, their own flesh 
and blood© X noan why have the words like step-father, stepbrother, 
foster father, foster mother, such sliglrtly complicated^ ? 
dven in tbs best cases compared with the’ sixpILe parents ~® why? 
Because there is sons truth to this assumption© There can be 
fester fathers rtio are better tlian natural fothers, without ques¬ 
tion, but that is not the rule* Yes? 

"Wouldn^t the Platonic f emulation deal with the objection 
that affection can arise between two people as, for example, 
a teacher and a sbudonfe, wlxich scolis to me Plato might new 
quite easilyo And tills affection would also lead to an ansa 
c£ privacy which of ca^mnismo 1 * 

Yea, but wiiat does Plato do for that reason? Well, Pinto 
is not proved* as you knew, and so be puts it in tlic* strongest 
terns and he says there are all kinds of bodily relations © We 
don s t have to think of extremes* but simply toucliing, and even 
kissing', he speaks of ^ is adoittablc* under certain conditions 
as a reward for particular hsroisn in war, for exampleo So 9 in 
other uord3 ? these privacies ere publicly instituted for the sake 
of the public o i mean, especially that these fellows, in the 
i of heterosexual relations should generate more children 
than the ethers© how teachers, and this kind of thing ~ tliat 
would esserge in an important level only among the rulers., the 
philosophers^ and that is an entirely different stereo You know, 
the mind is so much the preponderant c onaideraid. cn 0 In addition, 
the political function is 0 Surely, there are 

holes in Plato 5 a thing and no one knew that better than Plato o 
Plato was experimcnuing with that for certain reasons which ue 
cannot discuss while we are trying to make some cense of Aristotle* 

(Change of tape)* 

Well, I think vie must, now, go on, and to have to skip quite 
a few things* If you id.ll give me your book I will find 1262b7 
— 1st us take page 1*6, paragraph 5© 
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"Generally 9 a system such as Plato suggests nust produce 
results directly opposed to those willed a system of proper® 
ly constituted laws should produce, And equally opposed to 
tlic very object for i*hich 5 in Ills view, tills community of 
wives and children ou-iit to be institutedo Maternity is 
generally held to be the cliief good of states, because it 
is the best safeguard against the danger of civil dissent 
oionSo Plato himself particularly co: mends the ideal of 
the unity of tiie states and that unity is commonly held, 
and expressly stated l^y Plato, to be tlie result of frater® 
nity 0 Ue nay cite the argument of the Synposiur.io 0 a o M 

does lie say fraternity? That is wrongs friends! &p* That 8 o 
really in his reading here — friendship, wliich has the clear 
connotation of love, in Greek, philiau 

"We nay cite the argacsent of tlie Symposium, viiere, in the 
discourse on love, Aristophanes is made, as we all know, 
to speak of two lovers desiring in the excess of tiieir 
0 friendship” to grow together into a unity, and to be one 
instead of two*, Hot In the case of two lovers, the result 
of an excessive desire f or a unity must be either tae dis=» 
appearance of both of then into a new being, or the disap® 
pearance of one of .hhcni into the other©” 

Do you see that? I nean 5 if the lovers seek perfect union, 
as they are said to seek according to Aristophanes 0 story, then 
either they are destroyed cr wholly one or «• son© mixture of 
tlie two will survive, but t hay cannot both survive the union* 
Tes? 


"Out in the case of the political association the result 
of an excessive dosire for unity would be different: it would 
- be merely a watery ssrt of fraternity*, © « ©* 


Of love, of friendship, ycs 0 

"coca father would be very little disposed to say °Kine 9 
of a son, and a son would be as little disposed to say °Mine 9 
of a fathero Just as a little sweet wine, mixed with a great 
deal of water, produces a tasteless mixture, so family feel® 
ing is diluted and tasteless when family names have so little 
meaning as they have in a constitution of the Platonic or® 
dcr 5 and when there la so little reason for a father treat® 
ing his sons as sons* or a son treating his father as a 
father, or brothers am* another as brothers *> There are two 
things which pparticularly move men to care for an object 
and to feci affccticn for that object*, One of them is that 
the object should belong to yourself: the other is that you 
should like it<, neither of these motives can exist among 
men who live under a constitution such as the Platonic 0 a 


So, in other wards* tlie phenomenon of friendship cr love 
is inseinbSy linked up tilth ons 8 s own, with privacy/ There are 


two tilings woicii to tlie highest degree, moke uen oaring for soua- 
one and loving* one*a own and the precious?, cne*a own and the 
preciouancos© The preciousness goes together with rarity* I think 
that is wiiat Aristotle means© If something is very cccraan we 
don*t love air. Well, after cane one U&s tried to strangle us, 
for a nouient, bet not ordinarily© But the pi^ious is a rare Q 
how if you have a thousand sons ~ 3t 0 Thaios© in liis caaaentaxy, 
gives this example, that single children — wsy core they so fre¬ 
quently spoiled? decause of their preciousness — they are the 
only oneso If tiicre are ten, tis a reaso n a b l e watering down 
of the maternal and paternal affection and which, perhaps, is 
better than tills kind of preciousness© But, in other words, one 8 s 
own essentially* enters this tiling © This gives — by the way, 
here is his reference to Aristophanes which is of some interest, 
perliaps not in connection with this seminar in particular, but 
I would like to mention that© The point uhi eh Aristophanes makes 
in Ills speech in Platons damuet is that love is horizontal, mean*? 
ing too beings try to uni^s^aSTbecome a perfect union, and the 
Platonic docrfexiiie of eros is that eras is vertical — towards 
something higher© And therefore the equality cf the lovers, of 
sexual lovers, for example, can only be understood in terms of 
a vertical loves namely, the lovers wish tie stn^eternity of 
the human race© They are concerned not. sinpjty with their union 
Uut with the ssr^eternity of the human race, something higher 
than they© For Aristophanes, love is simply horizontal «=, and 
that is the Platonic system -- Aristophanes refers to it© How 
what Aristotle S s criticism here, of Plato, suggests is this; and 
that is a very interesting thought which I submit to those of 
you who are interested in tills kind of thing* that in the Republic 
Plato himself seems to make the mistake for which he reproved 
Aristophanes in the banq uet to have the maximura of union in 
a horizontal wsy© TVSrSSy mention this to you because it may 
give you food for thought© By the way, tiiat is by no means far 
fetched because Platons Republic is a reply, an extraordinaxily 
ingenious reply to a ccmec^br^riotqjhanos in which communism 
was suggested* The Asse m bly of V/cssen, but this only in passing© 

Let us go on where wa left eif© 

"There is still a further difficulty© It concerns tliat 
part of Plato °s scheme which may be called the transposi¬ 
tion of ranks, under vdiich children bom to parents in tbs 
inferior rank of farmers and craft swuen are to be trans« 
Xerred to the superior rank of the guardians, and vice versa 
children bom to parents in the superior rank are to be 
transferred to the inferior© iloreuch transposition is ac¬ 
tually to be effected is a luatter of great perplexity^ and 
in any case those who transfer such children, and assign 
them their new place,, will be bound to know who are the 
children so placed and with wucei they are being placed© 

In addition, these problems of assault, unnatural affection, 
and hcirdxrfdG, which have already been mentioned will be 







raised even wore by this part of his scheme* Transposition 
of ranks will mean that those transferred frai tlie rank of 
guardian to an inferior rank uill cease for tne f uture to 
address the {^xardians as brothers* or c hi ld r en, or fathers* 
or mothers, as tlie case nay be $ and it will Iiave the same 
effect for those who have been transferred to a superior 
- rank* Such persons uUl thus lose entirely any deterrent 
viiich kinship provides against tne camisoion of these offen- 
ceflo 

"This toay serve as a debemirution of the issues raised 
6 y the idea of community of wives and cliildren 0 * 

What he mans is this* thab 9 s a special point of criticism*. 

The baby transferred from the lower class to the guardians — 
you know, in the scheme of Pluto °s Republic «*• nay very well beat 
or kill his own father* For iae becomes a guardian* say a police¬ 
man* In that function* he way very well kill his father without 
knowing it* liow this would lead to — in other words* lie con&iits 
a terrible crime and he does not have the possibility of purga¬ 
tion frai tlie erhra* religious purgation* because he does not 
know thato Ixapieus deeds will be dons without the possibility 
of purgation* Similar considerations apply also to incest 0 I 
mention this only because that is one of ti» parts — Aristotle 
argues here from canon opinion* There are certain common opinions 
regarding what is pious/and irqpious and he accepts them* Plato 
does not do that* Platons ite aublie is a very iconoclastic book* 
Plato reduces the pious* the uojy^to the uaefulo He makes ex¬ 
plicitly the remarks we will regard only those marriages as holy 
which are useful* Aristotle does not do that* and we must keep 
this in mind* On too contrary* lie keeps these standards intact* 
How we have to read a few more passages can you turn to 2263all* 
That is about half a page later, mist be, when he speaks about 
the problem of privacy* 

"Mien toe cultivators of the soil are a different body frem 
the citizens who dwn it* the position will be different and 
easier to handle; but when the citizens who own the coil 
are also its cultivators, the problems of property will cause 
a good deal of trouble* If they do not share eq ually in 
work and recompense, those who do more work and get less 
recompense will be bound to raise complaints against those 
too get a large recompense and do little work* Indeed it 
is generally true that it is a difficult business for men 
to live together and to be partners in any form of human 
activity* but it is specially difficult to do so when prop¬ 
erty is involved* Fellow=>travelero who are merely partners 
in a journey furnish an illustrations they generally quar¬ 
rel about ordinary matters and take offence cn petty occa¬ 
sions* So* again, the servants with whom we are most pr«r» 
to take offence are those who are particularly employed in 
ordinary everyday services*® 



You see* that has very much to do with privacy* One can 
put it this ws^r perhaps: the lever and pettier tte tilings are* 
the greater tto need for privacy* That is* we begin with the 
fact tiiat the parts of the body and the body ia not camnicuble* 
nrui then wo see tnat imediately reflected in those leuor and 
petty things* When we get nervous bocauee people are too close 
on usx in barracks* In boats* or Wherever it way bo© And then 
vo g radually ascend to that*? And precisely in lov/er and petty 
things* precisely because property is not such a hi^i thing* is 
it necessary to make it private* because it will lead to constant 
annoyanceso And now this question which he raises t’nere t that 
Bone work luard and get little* and ©owe verk — the opposite | 
this problem* of course* arises under any form of ca.numiaio 
Does any of you reaeaaber hew Lenin solved this problem in his 
State and Revolution? because be ha3 to admit tiiat such shirkers 
night cons up even on this — after the caiplcte collcc tivixat i on 
of the means of production*. There are people who can cut comers 
under any caax&tlcas and such a radical regeneration of human 
nature will not be brought about by the socialization of the means 
of production* Wall, thae state vill wither away and it wiH havo 
withered away in the end* x Uf coarse* there will no longer be 
courts of law* Vi hat do you do in such a. case? I forgot trie words 
do you renessbor? 

"lie says that socialism for the time being is sort of a capi¬ 
talistic system where each ssaa will receive according to 
what he puts into the system** 

lio* no* Finally ~ but ~ when you have — 

"Ohs ueH* after the state withers away then every man will 
beccxse so accustomed to working to — n 

Yes* Ixrfc there is one passage in which Lenin admits* seme* 
what gnidgio^ly^ that even then ycu night find this kind of sliir^ 
kerSo Well^ his suggestion is consistent and at the same time 
outrageous* which i3 perhaps noli «■» veil* I ohouldnH have said 
at tlie cane tines a type of lynchingo The other workers will take 
care of hir^ but there is no laagsr a law for it* so there is no 
possibility of a real fair investigation vjiietlier tills particular 
individual is or is not a shiriaar* Good© Low let us see* Let 
us read the ©urinary judgment on the Republic in 1263bl5* tiiat 
this legislation has a beautiful face* 

’•Legislation such as Plato proposes uay appear to wear an 
attractive face and to arguss bene vole nee o* 

Yes — may seem to be not fcaasvalent •— eeem to be philan® 
thr«pic D Pbilanthrcpic in the peiiaiary Greek sense: leva of hu~ 
man bsirgs c It had a very limited moaning or iginally * It could 


be u 4 eci 45 Seentes ocee&tcnaJly M-y&t stmt petvpUl* levs d ®9 s >> 
others love blrd», and he l*ve 3 Uaian being** i'hat exists?*. 

It did not Jaw this full raeanlng which it took en lat^r on* 

"The- hearer receives it gladly* thinking that ewryoudy 
will reel touardu? evftrybvly else $«** marveLI*** se*fre of 
fraternity — all ite mare os W* evils ruv existing under 
ordinary JTor.ifl of L /jrvcrn:ient (lawsuits db-rjut contracts* 
coxiviutlor-3 for perjury* and oboequioun flatteries ef the 
rich) are denounced au due to the absence of a sorters of 
cation property* Hone of these evils * however* is due to 
the absence uf casradstu They all arise frou tiae wioked- 
ness of fctaan nature •• 

* Asian nature is a erlnlnaUy bod translation because. 
ulckcdncoSa iiristotle would never say huj.ion nature is yic&ecU 

“Indeed it is a fact of- observation that those who oww ccw*» 

non property* one* sluire in lie ?;aiu^>.v<onb 8 are far ; -ore «f» 
ten at variance with one another than viio Jiavr p.r*ou r- 

ty in severalty «**» though those who are cit vuriaict _ln con¬ 
sequence of sharing: in pro^rty look to uu few in r&ul^r 
when Vc c upart with tut mass of t*.ose %j*io own their 
property privately* 

'"Another coiiaideratxou most also be preras^d* Justice 
Ui3uajQdd that we siioold ta*^ into account not only t v *r evils 
frui which :it:n will U* liberated wten one® t^uey have turned 
their property into a ccanon stock* but also the benefits 
of which they will be deprived* Toe life vMca they *re to 
live appears to be utterly impossible ^ 

Yes c That is the conclusion; conraujoiso is utterly impassi¬ 
ble* meaning t fov3 demoawi for privacy without which we cannot jive 
well and plcsa^jrrtly are not fulfillMo There will, te a constat)t 
hcct&srty of friction* But also ? the constant interfere t«:a with 
unoti*.r feLUs^a life in the. most petty things;; this Is unbear¬ 
able* There is one passage which we should also read —* is 126u** 
the beginning* where he rupees tne general remarks but one csost 
not ignore — 

*We are bound to pay ecne regard to the long past and the 
passage of the years* in which these things would not h^ve 
gone unnoticed if they had been really good 0 Almost every¬ 
thing uao seen discovered already; trough some of the things 
discovered have not been coordinated* and a\xat $ though known** 
are not put into practice** 

Yeo# let us stop her©* That is a very characteristic •remark 
which ~ and very important for Aristotle* What does he mean 
by that? That can easily be misunderstood** I mean,, if everything 
is already kz&wa, Arist«tla*c political science would seen to 





haw tl« function to uaJerstand what is, and n0 ^ t J a ^ )0 “ o 'f at 
should be. What does he e^y here, as a-natter of’ f«act? "£*' 
does ha say? I mean, Uy do go Aristotle 9 ? invest^ation Xar the 
best Dolity tiako senne? The duplication is ~ of Aristotle o 
Ixwuiry — is the best polity does not exist and, to his tecwledge, 
bas^SL ever existed, lie Mates a blueprint of it for possible 
future use. Ifcw is this reconcilable with what he says here? 


"Well, he says a let of things are team that arcn*t put 
into practice,* 


Yes and also net put together* Bethj but tic inain point — 
also not — and what Aristotle, in other words, what he aayss 
^ there is no institutio n.! vft can s ay, not a single inst itution,, 

\ 13555i lias nest* in facta teen d iaro-wrad by nan in the course^, 

‘ "the ages, but they are nst alleys t or very rarely, put toget her 
j in the best usy and that he will try to do. Yea 1 ! 


"Does Aristotle Uni himself here in a certain sort of 
position? that position being the position after which every¬ 
thing. . o lias been discovered* • * * w 

I3o, You can put it this ways there can be — yes, which 
he says, also to suae extent, in his philosophy* lie has discov¬ 
ered the truth, and all his predecessors knew the truth only par- 
tially — not in every detail, of course? that is not interesting* 
But the fundamental truth he thinte he has discovered* That is 
a very important point* The same is true, in another way, of 
political subjects^ cdy «aaare the proper putting together is 
being done by him in speech * in books — net yet in practice* 

What® s the difference between liin and Hegel? You know, Kegel 
himself regarded himself as the modern Aristotle, the man who 
suj.mcd up the whole previous development, but so that Hegel is 
now the true end* Pereas Aristotle was only the Creek end* as 
we could say* What is the difference? — between Aristotle and 
Hegel? Apart from that — 1 mean, apart fraa what Hegel says 
about it* 


"For Hegel* not only did he know the things but they were 
in actual existence, for the most part* * * ©* 


In other words — that is case point — for Hegel* the factual 
\ establishment ef the just society is a condition for the coznple® 

\ tien of the theoretical philosophy^ The mstapnysical truths to 
use that, could not have been seen before the just society was, 
in principles established. nothing of this kind in Aristotle 
1 There is no such connection between the ectablistaent of the just 
society and the finding of the final metaphysical truth 0 but there 
is s arching else, which is parses more Lvpcrtaxxfc 0 How did — 
what about the future? What about the future, from He^el^s point 
of view and fresa Aristotlc^s point of view? From Hegel*'3 point 
of view we saw that cuce the truth is teswn — the theoretical 
as well ao the political truth <—» it cannot but spread* There 
cannot be ~ at least no- — there may be temporary lapses and 
errors, but they cannot last because they have the conscience 


4? 

• of tte tine against thanselves* So there cannot bo a relapse 
into barbarian* For Aristotle, or course there can be relapses 
into bar bar! sn* and far .lerel tl» older schools of thinking, say 
Kant, say Descartasg or what have you#, say Aristotle — are fin¬ 
ished* Tliere is no possibility of .their return or of a return 
to t hem* For Aristotle, all the errors which are possible can 
have a most fantastic future* Tliere is no law of progress in- 
this way* lotliat'tha truth' is — toe error of stupidity — I 
nuaa there is a of Jegcl's contemporary, Goethe, which 

is rou^ily to tlds effect, lie caipareo progress to tills situa¬ 
tion* a ship displacing water, Thu ship iu too truth displacing 
^ error, making headway, and at toe end toe water, toe displaced 
r water, is again in control* The ship passes through and the situ* 

I atlon remains as before, That is Aristotle's view of its the 
- older view, generally, of the situation* Jut this peculiar 
"qitii.iisn’' is Hegelian and never Aristotelian, So, in other wards, 
far Aristotle tiie situation is —* if I nay conclude tliat — there 
is a thousand years, five thousand years, ten thousand years; I 
don't know exactly how Aristotle would have figured it out* There 
would be a destruction of all civilisation through natural causes* 
floods, earthquakes, what have you. And then tliere would be, 
after a long lapse, a recovery? and not in every detail, of course, 
but in principle tliere would be a new development and tliere could 
be another Aristotle in the next period and-that could happon 
infinitely over, because the world is eternal, according to Aris- 
_totle* 

"Evan if the truth has been discovered, to discover it again 
is still to discover tiie, truth*" 

Tes, if there is no memory, surely yes. 

"When lie turns to political science, however, it seems to 
ms that — ml right to saying that Aristotle is saying 
to Plato tiat you, Plato, didn't rest your search for win¬ 
ded enough on the examination of post and present policy 
of states?" 

In other words, Aristotle did not know especially toe modern 
development* 

"No ~ that he"s saying to Plato that Plato didn't look at 
political facts enough* Is that what he's saying to Plato?" 

Well, unfair — but he did mot have sufficient respect for 
what men had dona? emitted it — and Aristotle saya political 
men are sufficiently caroetecfe without philcscphy to d iscovar 
all institutions* They may rat be quite cespetent to put them 
all togatlieg in the best war „ and there is where Aristotle cages 
in* And Plato has a It,war view of the competence of political 
men? yes, sure, there is no question. Let us turn to 3261ib — 
there is probably a rsu boginning there, a new paragraph* 

"There is also an clement of danger in the method of govern¬ 
ment which Plato proposes to institute* He makes ess body 
of persons the permanent rulers of hisiiatao This is a sys¬ 
tem which must breed discontent and dissension even among 
the elements which have no particular standing, and all the 



nare B therefore* among the high-spirited and martial 
elements* n 

How* does he not flatly contradict himjelf — contradict 
sosaBthi«g which he said before? What did he say before? 

*He said it was best that one body should be the perma¬ 
nent rulers* that this was not always possible*" 

fee,, that’s one thing* but here he seems to say it is always 
impossible® dut here is a qualifier which is not unlripcrtaixto 
Wiiat is a special difficulty in the Republic: tixat Plato makes 
socie men —• tlic- pliilocophcr© — : &ie permanent rulers 

and who are the ruled? 

"The hi^iospirited and laartial ones 0 " 

In other words* the rulers are not the soldierso That’s 
the point and tiiat — Aristotle will comply with this deuand 0 
In ills solution presented in Jock VII and VIII the rulini: class 
is tin an led class® and then the things appear In a different 
li^it® The anacd nun are simply the younger rularSo Contrary 
to the suggestion of President hicenha/er that who is olxi enough 
to hear anas is old enough to vote* Aristotle thought tiiat bear¬ 
ing anas caues first, and at a Inter age the voting* and tliere- 
fore there is perfect harnacy® These boys who are drafted will 
not resent being cent out to war by their elders because they 
know we will be toe rulers ten years from new® That’s Ariel otic 5 s 
— so there is no contradictioxio And tlie last point* a bit later* 
perhaps one or two sentences later when l)*s coc oes to speak a bout 
happiness* 

"It is a further objection tiiat he deprives hie guardians 
even of happiness* uaintoining tiiat it is the happiness of 
the whole state which should be the abject of Isglol&tidno 
It is impossible for tbs whole state to be happy unless 
nest of its parts® or all* or at any rate sots, ore happy* 

The quality of being happy is not of the sane order as the 
quality of being even* The quality of being even may exist 
in a whole without existing in either of its parts: the qual¬ 
ity of being happy cannot 0 A further point may be raised© 

If the guardians are not happy* what are the other elements 
«f the state which are? There is certainly no happiness 
for the craftsnen* or far the mass of the cmoq people 

Do you see that point «— Plate’s great paradeesy — that he 
says I’m not concerned with the happiness of any part* be that 
part a section cr the IrxiLviduaX© I i] n only c cammed with toe 
happine33 of the polls* to which Aristotle replies you cannot 
have a happy polls consistiisg of unhappy members© While ciz. nay 






nay be a composite — the even number six —of tlic three odd 
numbers, three and three 0 That«s possible, but you cannot add 
up happiness of the sun out of unhappiness of the numbers* 

That c s again the same points one g s own ~ happiness must be hap® 
piggsa cl* the individual and then cannot be a happiness of tte 
whole if the individuals are not happy too* There are wary more 
things which us i»ve to dismiss* I mention only one point which 
is important for tl« furfciier development and that concerns Aria® 
totle°s critique of Plato 8 s Laws* 


Aristotle rejects Platons Laws, which is a much more common® 
sensical thing than the Republic , eir one ground of special import 
tance and that is tiiat Platons — the regime in Plato 6 o Laws is 
oligarchic, which means it gives preference to a part oiTtlla pep® 
ulaticn ©n grounds of wealth* The wealthiest people iiavs the 
strongest voting right merely because tliey are more wealthy, and 
,Aristotle thinks that this is a vicious principle* That a s very 
interesting, that the "idealist Plato" when he cones to a prac® 
tical proposal in his Laws should be so tough as to be more oil® 
garchic than the "realSvEic Aristctle 0 n For Aristotle there is 
perfect equality ~ no consideration of w ealth «® in ills be 


I mean, t he wh ole citizen b 

eoale: the non=wealtfcy are not citizens* That is Aris® 




Inding a city without a demos 


os means the common people * Thai is his resolution at which 
he ends at docks VII and YXU* We will come to that later* I 
believe someone wanted to say something? Yes ®® *ir* Fa ulkne ro 

"I don c i understand your explanation of why Aristotle does 
not refer to the rule of the philosophers or your explana® 
tion of why Plato himself doesn 0 t refer to it in the TimaeuSo * 1 * 

I think that is — well, tiiat is ~ the immediate reason 
for thatx tiiat in the Republic the philosopners are introduced 
as a means to an end. ana not as an end* The question therefore 
concerns the Republic, because both the Tir.iaeus and Aristotle 
Simply follow tne Republic on this point* 

"but surely in the Republic if tiie erd is political then 
tiie rule of philosopners, as a central part of that poll® 
tical regime, would be worldly of cogent*" 


Yes, but tiie philosopiiers arc introduced* not as tiie rulers, 
but as tiie instruments for putting the c a. munis tie society into 
practice* lieu the question — Kell* Plato had* of course* his 
reasons for that* Very generally stated within tte political con® 
text, philosophy can c one in only as a means, and not as it ought 
toi as the end* VJall then, next time Mr* will read a 

paper on the rest of Book Ho * * * 
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&x±sbotle*s Political Lecture g, April 12a I960 


. « # «and tliat you understood in the nain, but you took it lying ^ 
down as for as your paper was concerned* You know what I mean? 

*Ho — not exactly*" 

I wean, after all, you must have had a reaction to it* 

"I was impressed Mostly by Aristotle c s thoroughness 0 As 
the footnote in the book says, when he criticizes, he criticises* 11 

Yes, still, well the question, of course, is whether tlxe criti« 
dm is ~ X rnean there are certain cases where I believe we are 
unable to judges when he speaks of, at that time, well known po® 
litical arrangements and presupposes some knowledge of it which 
we my not havs 0 That can°t be helped* But still — you noted 
one difficulty* lie criticises Sparta and so on very severely, 
and yet he says of these three regimes, Sparta, Crete, and Car®* 
tfcage, they are justly famous* That sounds 'almost lilce irony* 

- *1 put it in there because I didn r t understand it, but it 
was mentioned* In fact, I could try to explain it* It 
can be said that for all their defects they are better -® 
they try to be irdoced refines* This is practically closer 
to an ideal form than most of the unrrdxed regimes and most 
of the existing regimes in the Greek world* I didn s t think ' 

I would have very much to say there * w 

No; I think it would be helpful* The only trouble, I believe, 
is that this is not what Aristotle himself says*, But still Pm 
glad that you tried, at any rate* Now, you stake clear — I mean 
I take the terrd^olegy which ycu us®, which goes back to Barker, 

X suppose, that Aristotle loolcs at these various regimes from 
too points of view: from what you call the ideal and from the 
point of view of its inner consistency* Can you explain that 
— and you try to show this in detail even when Aristotle himself 
dees not make the distinction which may very well be a wise pro® 
cedure* But could you explain to the class in general by a sim^ 
pie contemporary example, what this distinction means? 

"Well the example of the system of / with Sparta is meals 
supposed to to a democratic institution* As a matter of 
fact, because tho unequal division of property, the Spartan 
laws do not operate as ttoy should* The unequal division 
of property is an ideal defect, but it sight be that the 
unequal division of property i5 presumably you could make 
the system of ccnmon meals operate so as not to diecrimin® 
ate against the poorer citizens* The Spartan laws do net 
do this; they make it worse* 53 
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By tlie way, ideal defect is, of course — 

•is r.$r own phrase, not barker 8 o©" 

Tea, very’ shorthand ~ 

•Yes, very ahorfciiand, indeed* * 

dut we underot and you, aoiyhcw* How, what I was thinking 
of was your sinple contemporary example* You can criticize a 
given institution in this conutry, for c 2 camplc, as not democratic, 
assuming that the American polity is meant to be a democracy 0 
That*s one thine* And tiien you car. raise tlK? more far-reaching 
questions is the basic intent of tie legislator* of the founding 
fathers, itself sound or not? So tie meaning of the distinction 
is clear* Thank you very ouch, then* 

Before we turn to today*s assignment we have to consider 
a few tilings occurring in tbs preceding section because we natur- 
ally devoted the tine — all tie time, last tinie to Aristotle 3 © 
critique of Plato, which we couldn s t discuss sufficiently even 
then* IJow there are two more blueprints which Aristotle discusses 
in Book H* One is by Phaleas and one is by Ilippodaiaus* 'how 
Phaleas 9 notion was — do you remember, 21r* Strickland, the key 
idea of Fhaleas? 1 

•That all disturbances within the society resulted from 
unequal distribution of property* 11 

And what does — do you remember what Aristotle says about 
that? 

•Ife says that even if property were made equal, this 
does not get at the real problems, the real causes of 
disturbance, because there are at least two other causes 
of disturbance that — are lack of moderation on behalf 
of an individual and seeking after some kind of pleasure 
wliich is independent of any other kinds of pleasure, being 
philosop^o” 

Kow let us wait a uomsat* I>o you rei.io;,iber tiiat in t!ic sec¬ 
tion on Plato, Aristotle imd made clear that private property 
is absolutely essential? And Fhaleas talee 3 up the question of 
property again and iie makes a marc specific suggestion regarding 
property; namely, equality of property, wiiich means, of course, 
also equality of private property* How Phaleas 3 suggestion im¬ 
plies a cou3idorable interference with private property© Per 
example, inheritance must be watched* A ion cannot leave his 
property as lie sees fit — and other kinds of interference with 
private property* That raises a question of principle: is the 
legislator, according to Aristotle, entitled to interfere with 



property — to soue extent* to redistribute property? What would 
you say? 

\ • % 

«I thiric he docs a jy that it*s all right to interfere with — n 

Sure a So* in other wards* Aristotle is in favor of private 
property* but he is not opposed to government interference with 
propertyo So tiio position is very different fren that of modem 
economic liberalism® That should be clear* as it should have 
appeared already from trie economic section in Hook I ~ you knew — 
uiuich is not inspired by the spirit of Adam Smith® For example* 
one is — prohibition against celling one*s estate* and that it 
goes down to the family* remains within the family* is taken for 
grantedo But tiie main point to which we referred is thiss Aris— 
totle questions Fhaleas 8 principle that property is the cause 
of civil viar and other civic unresto Hew does he justify this 
criticism? Periiaps we read, that* 1266b —- do you have it? b38* 
which means almost before the beginning of 1267a —* men make 
rebellion not only because of inequality of property — do you 
have that? Pm sure it*s a new paragraph in Barker® llercs para¬ 
graph ID * 

"Paragraph 10 on page 65® This raises a further points civil 
discord arises not only frosi inequality of property * but also 
from inequality of the offices which :isn hold®,But here 
wo nust note a difference® The distribution of property 
works in t;ie opposite way from trie distribution of office® 

The masses become revolutiocary when tiie distribution of 
property is unequal®” 

Yes — Aristotle* of course* says only the many® The tern 
masses is itself a very interesting thing® I don 8 t know when 
it cane into general use G Surely in tiie French Revolution it 
was La Vie h\i ilasse that was used* but it is not much older* I 
think* and I wonder whether it has not anything to do with modem 
physics ~ you knou* maos — and fcjs theological tern* the mass 
of perdition* which* as far as X know* goes bock to Augustins* 
does not liave this meaning of mass® It has no -- I mean* as a 
concentrated* powerful thing® The Latin word masses means orig¬ 
inally saietliing like doughs my pronunciation being so bad I spell 
its d«o*u-g=h* and so I really think it stems from physics® Aris¬ 
totle simply says t.ao many* wiiich is — masses would be an absurd 
expression in a Greek city® You know* tliere arc four or five 
thousand men or }>erhaps less who would be relevant® The many 
is clearer® 

"lien of education become revolutionary when the distribution 
of office is equal®” 

Ho* when tiie distribution of offices — yes* when the honors 
are equal® In tiie one case* when the property is unequal the 
Multitude is dissatisfied* When tne honpr3 are equal the gentle¬ 
men arc dissatisfied® 
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"This Id trlic point of the verse iu lloijert 
Office and honor arc onc 'hhd the sar« 
for tlic ^ood and the bad *»um 0 
There are sene crimes which are due to lack of neces- 
cities; and here, Phaleus thinks,: equality of proper¬ 
ty will be a rensdy, and will serve to prevent wen 
£ron stealing sinply through cold <xr hungero" 

In other wards, you know in modern tines this doctrine is 
quite popularo That is a part, if a subordinate part* in the 
Marxist argument* Tliere is a part of the population wiiich suf¬ 
fers very great need* They don°t liave the necessities of life 
and others live in plenty; and then tlie ran in need rebel in or*» 
der to get a redistribution of propertyo But Aristotle says that 
is only one cause for change* The other? 

•But want is not the only cause of crimes* lien also ccm=» 
lilt them simply for the pleasure it gives them, and just 
go get rid of an unsatisfied desire* Vexed by a desire 
which goes beyond the simple necessities of life, they will 
turn criminals to cure their vexation 0 ' fen may not only 
commit crixis to cure a desire they already feel: they may 
start some desire just in order to enjoy the sort of pleasure 
vl&ch is unaccompanied by pain** 1 

l)o you understand that difference? I mean, some wart the 
mere necessities of life; that 9 s one thing 0 And the others want 
thing 3 which are not necessary* and they are sub-divided* In 
the first are things — the first class of nan-necessary things 
are those who want to have raore than the necessary tilings: big 
houses, parks, and what have you, and tiiat is the reason why 
they commit cr&.«s, and consequently also political crimes: a 
change by virtue of waich they cone on the top and can milk tiie 
populationo Tkat y s one thing* The others: what are the kinds 
of things which he means by this rather strange remark: so that 
they enjoy the pleasures not accompanied by pains* The first 
ones, who want to have wealth — these pleasures are not without 
pains, as you can easily see that because you have wealth you 
have the pains of watching it and of ministering it, which is 
a great nuisance 0 But there are pleasures not accompanied by 
any pain and they are, of course, the most desirable ones* Does 
anything occur to you — I mean every day experience — that is 
not accompanied by any pains* The bodily pleasures, however pleas¬ 
ant they may bo, are accompanied at least by the pain of satiety 0 
But there are pleasures where you cannot become satiated, nor 
dm you have aqy pain like the pain of administering wealth* 

Student answers: K Hcncr* B 

That c s a question^ you knew; you have to watch — leek at 
these people running for office* No — even ©ace they are in 
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office o Ho — sonetliing vciy sirsOei I give you an exarple of 
pleasureo Ctere there are chairs; you can sit if you want to)© 

Toa just go for a walk and suddenly you aiell the orange blc3scns* 
quite unexpectedlyo There was no preceding desire and you enjoy 
it and it is not so that if it steps you are unhappy*, This kind 
of thing existso Now* of course you can say these are — no one 
assassinates a ruler in order to — tliat^s clearo But Aristotle* 
taking a broad view of the situation and trying to consider all 
kinds of motives* makes first the distinction between desire for 
necessities of life and desire f or tilings which are not necessary; 
awl here lie makes — in the latter case te makes a sub~di vision© 
Those luxuries which are necessarily accompanied by pain and the 
other •'luxuries 11 which are essen tially free from pain* and now 
let us see vliat lie says about that© 

*What is ti ic remedy far tiiese tliree kinds of crime?” 

Well crime is* of course* darker® s interpretation© Of course* 
these three — how shall I say — illnesses* you could also say© 

"For the first kind* we may answer* some modicum of proper¬ 
ty and some sort of Mark: for the second* a temperate dis- . 
position© © o o ,f ' 

Is tliis clear? In otiser words* the people who suffer from 
the necessities when they should have some property so that they 
dan*t hunger and so on* and also work —» you know — and so that 
they don 8 t get funny ideas© And tlie second one* who want to lave 
tac3e big palaces© They should be «— learn to become moderate 
in their desires* moral education© And tlie third? 

*© O a as for too-third kind* we can only say that if there 
arc men \iio want to get unnixed pleasure purely by their 
cwn independent effort* they will find no satisfaction ex¬ 
cept in the aid of philosophy© © © © ir 

Kcw wliat has tliis to do? I mean* we are practical men and 
political scientists© What lias this to do with that* this seem¬ 
ingly far-fetched tiling© In otter words* what Aristotle means 
Id this© What we all knew frea the smell of a rose or similar 

— or perfume* maybe; that* on the highest level* the moat com¬ 
plete way is philosophy© This affords pleasures much more inten¬ 
sive than those of perfume of any kind; and the perfume of the 
mind* one can say* and in addition it has also some otter mean¬ 
ing apart frem that pleasure — that we need it* ultimately© 

Ufcgr does Aristotle refer to that here in a political book where 
w» really speak about serious matters? Well* Aristotle implies 

— and that will tec one clear frtsi other passages — we cannot 
reach full clarity about political things if we do not thing of 
that text called philosophy as the highest of which man is cap- 
ahlo and which is — which* in a way* limits political society 
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because political society as such is unable to philo3cphize<> 

The p olls cannot philosophize and that is. important to know be- 
■■■*; cause we uu 3 t not expect the higfcast satisfaction fresa the polls, 
froa political life 0 If we have the highest expectation from, 
the polls* then we tdll engage in visionary politics and wiH. 
not gctlhose solid floods uhicii political life can procurg e^ So 
\ Tir^ ta nlnri?v politics without having gone under-, 

standing of tte trans^political^ Tliat is one occasion which Ar¬ 
istotle uses to refer to that©Yes? 

i. . • 

Wel l IsnH this inconsistent with the statement that tlae 
polls is in every way self-sufficient, both nor ally and 
externally and physically? 8 

Another student * <n/e philosophize outside of tlis polls 0 coo” 

Can you? In what sense? Lot us look at our friend Aristotle 
Massif© Where did he live? Did he live in a desert? Did he 
live in sone mountainous district without any conveniences what¬ 
ever, or where did he spend his life? A considerable part he 
spent in the city of Athens 0 Plato spent practically Ms whole 
life in Athena and sene others still more© So, in other words, 
philosophy somehow needs the city, because if everyone has to 
take care of all his needs in every respect he won tf t be able to 
think* There are needs of the body which must be fulfilled© 

The problem is more c^ipHccbed 0 One can say ;Aiiloscphy is not 
possible without tlie polls^ and yet the philosophic activity ii 
not a political activity., jost as an example © One can also say 
th e polls needs philosophy , as we shall perhaps see later en, 
and^yet thai agMn does not make philosophy a political or party 
affair© It°s a complicated relation© I only wanted to show now 
why Aristotle is ccnpell^d to i radicate from time to timet for 
example, at the beginning of Book VTE but also other passages ~ 
to refer to philosophy© Quite a few — we will cover, of course, 
certain passages in the tiiird book where Aristotle suggests the 
perfectly satisfactory political solution© livery man would think ~ 
every sensible man dreams tlaat that 6 s the real tiring© And Aris¬ 
totle makes a question nark® Tbs question mark is related to 
tiie fact that the solution has been reached in entire disregard 
of pliilosopby and we must never forget that© hell I can give 
you a simple modern equivalent to the problem of Aristotle which 
makes it in a crude way mere intelligible to you, but in a deeper 
sense makes it much more unintoTligible, and that is culture © 

You know, culture in tic sense of culture of the mind, which you 
use in the composite culture vultureo TMs higher thing, which 
we semehew divine is higher than the political — that takes on, 
for Aristotle© the precise form of philosophy because the other 
things which are related to that for example, poetry — is 
essentially subordinate to philosophy and therefore becssaso a 
theme of Aristotle 3 s Politics, as you will see in Books VII and 
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VHXo Tlic polls has somehow to take care of poetry* It cannot 
take care of philosophy; & great .pfoblem up ts tlie present days 
oil questions of censorship today are naturally affected by it* 
Academic freedom as ve say, is not quite the sane thing as the 
freedom for anyone to write any novel or poea he pleases* I neon* 
maybe tlse two cases should be treated in the same way by law? ^ 
but that ixets with no argument because the two cases are differ- 
cnt» Well we may take this up later when we ccnc to Aristotelian 
what Aristotle says about censorship© How 1st us go on* 

• for all pleasures other than that of philosophy 
need the assistance of otliers* The greatest crimes are 
coi Emitted not for the sake of necessities, but for the 
sake of superfluities* Hen do not became tyrants in order 
to avoid exposure to cold* w 

Is tills clear? And that proves that the greatest crimes 
are not committed by men in need because there are other ways 
of — smaller crimes are sufficient, like theft and so* But the 
biggest crime, high treason, establishing of. tyranny, is not com¬ 
mitted for this reason* And therefore Phaless is wrong* He be¬ 
lieves that tlx root of crime is need*. That is not uxdmpertant 
to mention today because there are some people who really believe 
that need today — need*, poverty and all that kind of -thing are 
the causes of crime* There are occasions but other things also 
give equally occasions* 

®This is the reason why the honours paid to the man who as¬ 
sassinates a tyrant — and not a mere t»def — are also 
great* We thus see that the general scheme of the consti¬ 
tution proposed by Phaleas avails only against tlx lesser 
crimes*” 

So that*s the completion of thi3* How this is all I have 
now to say about the Phaleas section* Let us turn to the Ilippod- 
anus section, 12o7b22« We might read tiie beginning here because 
tiiat is a unique t hi n g In Aristotle°s work as ve will see* 

,r Hippodamus the son of duiyphon, c citizen of Miletus, was 
tlx first aan without practical experience of politics who 
attempted to handle tae theme of tiic best farm of constitu¬ 
tion* fe was a nan who invented the planning of towns in 
separate quarters* and laid out the Peiraeus with regular 
roads* In his gerrral life, too, he was led into some ec¬ 
centricity by a desire to attract attention; ani this made 
a number of people feel that he lived in too studied and 
artificial a manner* He wore his hair long and expensively 
adorned: he had flowing robes, expensively decorated, made 
from a cheap but warm material, which he wore in summer time 
as well as In winter; and lx aspired to be learned about 
nature generaliy 0 * 


i 
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Icsx let us stop litre. Aristotle never again* either in 
the Politics or elseuhere, goes out of Ids way to describe the 
character of a'thinker he criticizes* Apparently, in this c*sa 
it is very necessary' to do so. You reiiiember when he — at the 
beginning of this book when lie said we must study the curlier 
doctrines lest we be accused of ambition — what he 7 says 
in the political book. In political Matters these qualities of 
the individuals count; in a purely* tliearetical discussion they 
arc irrelevant,, lion this was a uan — tlie first nan not engaged 
In politics who attempted to ep^ak about the best regime 0 Since, 
for Aristotle, tlie question of the best regime is identical with 
political philosophy or political science we can say Idppodunus 
was tlie first political ^illosopher^specially — or the first 
political scientists especially if vie consider tl*u fact — the 
other qualification — not engaged in politics,, If someone en¬ 
gaged in politics thinks about tlie best regime, that*s his business 
in a wpy 0 But tlie man wiio is not actually engaged in political 
activity am yet thinks about tie best regime; that is tlie theo¬ 
retical nan regarding politics 2 political philosopiier or political 
scientist. How tids first political philosopher axd political 
scientist was a strange fellow, .le was a town planner in-tlie first 
place, and then he had a very — was a fussy fellow. You know, • 
sooe thing's would renind ^nc of a Bohemian and other tilings would 
remind him of a kind of — how do you say ~ snob? Is this a 
kind of snobbish tiling? Certainly lie was — he wanted to chow 
off. This nuch is clear. And thsn he also was a natural jliilcso- 
piier, in a way© lie wished to be a uan able to speak competently 
about toe whole nature. How tiiat is remarkable. Aristotle makes 
clear to begin with that he was a 3 one what ridiculous figure^ 
and this ridiculous character of Illppodaioun indicates tlie problem 
of political pliilosoohy or political science o And what is tiiat 
problem? I mean* the basic was natural philosophy. And fren 
natural philosopliy he learned — that does not appear imrxdiately 
from Aristotle, but from some other reports we liave about that 
nan — lie oelieved ho liad found the key to all natural phenomena, 
and tills key was the number three. Every thing, every being, 
proved to consist of three elements, tnree parts 5 and once you 
understood theu 9 once you had t.jc formula you had understood it 0 
And then lie u s trying to apply tills natural science to politics, 
and ho divides all political things* laws or wnat liave you or 
tlie polio itself, into three parts as lucid as the natural science 
was. The result was utter confusion. Tiiat is the first form 
which political philosophy or political science takes on* a sim¬ 
ple imitation of natural science, and some essential difference 
between natural things and political things is missed; a simplistic 
view of political philosophy or political science, not United, 
by any means,, to Hippcdxnaus as shown by the following facts cne 
of his suggestions ±3 the legislator ought to encourage inventions, 
these innovations ~ the sane spirit, in other words, which is 
at hesae in the sciences and arts* progress, necessarily then. 
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should also be at her* in the neOIs* There is a perfect coordin¬ 
ation of the polls and of science cr knowledges tliat view which 
in modern tines was so powerful and triumphant and is known by 
the name of Tlae Enlightenment* Society is subject to the saw© 

1aw to which. science is subjects Hie law of progress* And tiiere- 
fare the most ir^cartant part of the discussion of ILLppodamus has 
.to do with this problem* Is the polls — are the political things, 
ard especially the laws, of the sms character as sciences or 
arts? Hie way, there is this formula fraa Dewey: the method 
of democracy is identical with the method of intelligence 0 how¬ 
ever, the method of intelligence is of course Hie method in sci¬ 
ence* The democratic method is Hie scientific method* That is 
one version of tills thought: tiaere is no essential difference 
between political thinking and scientific thinking* Hot let us 
see how Aristotle discusses this point* How, we cannot read the 
whole thing; there are only a few points* I mention the main 
point* I n ll state it in modern language; fundamentally the thought 
is the same* If you encourage invention you encourage, in our 
language technolo.ical channeo 3ut how do you knew tiiat tech¬ 
nological change will not lead to social change? Everyone thrill 
admit that* Jut new we come to the great problem: will not social 
change also lead eventually to political change? And then, can 
the statesman who is concerned with stability simply encourage 
iaventiens, i*e* technological changes? A3 a very grave problem 
uith which ue live, if you think oxuy — well, a point which Ar¬ 
istotle will discuss later — the crucial irportance of military 
technology for political things* If you have civilization as 
it existed in the Kiddle Ages in Europe, and tiie Greeks had sim¬ 
ilar periods t^isa tfi^ remember^ where the nerve of the 
was the cavalry!"the kniidtbs r~ Tch hadfaruleofl3&ghta; feudal 
rule ^ In the mcncnt infantry became the queen of battle, more 
democratic regime emerged and this beautiful phrase, the gat as 
the great equalizer is very revealing* Here this could be bought 
by practically everyone and handled by practically everyone «•=* 
establishes a very massive form of equality* And these milit ary 
changes have had gr&st political consequences* Now, do you see 
what happened in the meantime? The equivalence of a gun, and 
even of a ma ch i n e gun, has faded absolutely in the age of these 
terrific super-weapons which caa be handled only by a very snail 
part of the population and gives, of course, a tyrannical govern¬ 
ment infinite power* They can simply send over an atom bomb if 
need bo and then that settles the rebellion* Therefore, these 
questions vs must keep in mM* Yes? 

"I Just wondered if a practical example of this in Aristotle 
might have been the «« if not wrong — the Athenian de¬ 
pendence upon light infantry after, I guess, 500 3*C* cr 
so, when the fallen power of the heavily armed nobles; in 
other words* * * * n 

The heavily armed were not the nobles; the heavily armed 
were the m i ddle class am even lower middle class 0 Ho — no* 
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The were still regarded by Aristotle in his tine —* the 

heavily armed soldiers ~ as the,queen of battles 0 Tlie problem 
to which I x dll speak later on in this book uaa created in Athene 
her the navy because for the navy you needed people who did not 
have — arxl you preferred people who didn 8 t have — ary property 
whatever because, you know, the o And they acquired 

political poiror via tlie need for tlie navy 0 That 8 s anotiier trouble 0 
Mow let us see 0 Aristotle says there is first the case for cix.nge 0 
Ue cannot read these extremely interesting passages, and I can 
only summarize them* de cannot read then for reasons of tiraaj 
you should really read thea* T 

Mow in Aristotle the case for political change is very sin- 
pie* We find progress everywhere* look at the physicians in 
*fc»er and look at a first class conteraporary physician ~ I neon 
In Athens ~ uhat a difference* All kinds of things can be done 
— cured nwhich were hopeless in the case of — in tlie tire 
of Hcaero And in gymnastics, and in what have you* progress every* 
where o The principle is this* men in general seek not tiie inheri¬ 
ted, the ancestral, but the good* The ancestral os ancestral 
has no claim to authority* They may have been eld fogeys*, as 
Aristotle says here 0 What we seek is the good and not the ances* 
tralo That°s a clear case for progress — you know, and that 
state of mind which you all knour 0 But then be states the case 
against change* and that is more interesting because ve are less 
familiar with that* Will you read that, in 126?a32? 

"But while these argupeuts go to show that in 'soma cases, 
and at sa^o tines, law ought to be changed, there is another 
point of view fren which it would appear that change is a 
natter 'which needs great caution* When we reflect that the 
improvement likely to be effected may be small, and that 
it is a ted thing to accustom men to abrogate laws light* 
beartedly, it becomes clear that there are sesae defects, 
both in legislation and in government, which had better be 
left untouched* The benefit of change will be.le3S than 
the loss which is likely to result if men fall into the 
habit of disobeying the government* V/e must also notice 
that the analogy drown frsm the arts is false* 0 

Mow, listen carefully* lew has a fundamentally different 
character frem art or science — a fbxidamentally different chsrac* 
ter — and this was overlooked by the others* What is that? 

"To change the practice of an art Is not the same as to 
change the operation of a law* It is from ha bit , and only 
frem habit, that law derives the validity which secures 
obedience* But habit can be created only by the passage 
of times and a readiness to change from existing to new and 
different laws will accordingly tend to weaken the general, 
power of law*" 
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IJcw, let us stop; that is all we need* So that°s the cru» 
cial pointo To repeat it, literally translated: for the law lias 
no power wliatever toward being obeyed apart from habituation or 
custom© ?hat®a the crucial sentence© lierwever, thafc fi 8 a very 
paradoxical sentence in a way. Does it not wean tliat the law 
derives no power whatever from its reasonableness, from its con* 
vindne diameter? Yes? 

*VIiat of the initial acceptance of law? Obviously, uhen 
a law is enacted it is followed at first, for boms tirae 0 
What is it then that — M 

That i3 a point, but must it not have some correspondence 
to otbor ljnbits already in existence? 

ff l Meant in tills senses that perhaps in the initial accept 
tance ue find sclig of the other requirements involved©" 

Yea, but let us ossuljc tliat people were, to begin with — 
in the renote bet^Lnnin^s, lass intellectually active than they 
are in a nore sophisticated age© Yes? 

*Isn 9 t tills perhaps more an argument for iur^«Baeutal change 
ratlier than against change at all? 19 

Yes, eure$ surely, he* 3 not against change at alio Aristotle 
is only against precocious change -=» cautious change© What Ar» 
istotlc says is tliat it were the case — the burden of proof rests 
always on the changers, not on the preservers© But of course, 
tliey may have a very strong case — the changers© Sure© Yes? 

*Would Aristotle sec a distinction between two different 
peoples, one of whan seena to be more law abiding in general — 
would tend to follow bigger changes in law than another 
people wilich has less respect for law in general and there* 
fore cou!dn*t be trusted to accept fluctuations? n 

Do you mean to say this: tliat a part of the population Migjit 
ver^ well be rationally convinced that this change is good, but 
not all© Would you mean tliat? 

«!lo, 1 don*t think so© What I meant was that, say, the 
English tend to be more ~ tend to obey laws passed by 
Parliament or something even if it°s new and of a certain 
amount of radical nature, whereas another people, with less 
experience in government, might be so much more upset by 
aijy change in their ~ n 

Yes, that would amount to the same tiling© If a high degree 
of rationality exists, laws can really bediangod© But the quss* 
tion is precisely lest us radicalise that© It would moan that 
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the moot rational :ien uculdn“t need any laws® It is perfec-ly 
sufficient to prove to then that tills Is sound tiiat they do it 
that way, then they do it. So the law i3 pr iiiagUy sddreoaed__ 

. 'I to those w ho do not follow reason. And therefore it woulu nean 
' ye taxsb foe orientation a society which is not outstandingjy 
rational, as the ilritish, in your hypothesis* ore. 

"Well, tills is not — I think you Mis-stated wliat I was try* 
lug to say. I uouldn*t agree that the British are neces— 

Bc xi *iy more rational than anybody else, but rather — " 

Tn one way they are* I will give you an example later, but 

CO on® 

point is tl^afe it arena to ne tliat an act «f the Iritish 
movement, sir ply because it # s an act of Parliament, may 
bo followed nore because tile British people are used to 
obeying duly constituted laws, slnroly because tney“re duly 
constituted, not because of the rational content of tl« law, 
and tint other people, who are less used to following laws 
simply because they arc duly constituted, they tend to fol¬ 
low nore. 0 . . and therefore the British are in a better 
position to accept faster change because of the greater re¬ 
spect for tlic law-making process." 

Sure. But the problem is a very interesting one because 
it allows, to satisfy sa.se among you, the obvious limitations of 
Aristotle “a Politics. Uhat I mean by tliat is thias Aristotle 
did not anticipate modern society. That 9 s absolutely clear. 

And be did not know certain possibilities which developed in 
nodern times.. How one of these possibilities is wtet we all knew 
os the distinction between the constitution and tlie law3 0 This 
distinction is — lias its likely older origin, but not an Aris¬ 
totelian origin by a long shot — and tills older distinction, 
occurring in the sixteenth or seventeenth century, is that between 
fundamental laws and laws which aru not fundamental. Out of that 
, distinction proves the distinction between the constitution and 
the ordinary law3 0 Uou, once tills distinction has sunk in deeply 
and the fundamental laws are not tousled you do nob — no conclu¬ 
sion regarding tlie fundamental laws follows from changes regard¬ 
ing the ordinary laws. Is tills clear? Once you know, for exam¬ 
ple, Parliament is the legislating body and Parliament is elec¬ 
ted in this and this way. That must not be changed by any 
Then the individual measures of Parliament, say the individ ual 
law3, are not so terribly important. But tliat required a very 
great step. Purtharoore, regarding the distinction between con¬ 
stitution and the laws — ordinary laws — you nustn 8 t forget, 
not in the British theory — you know, wiiieh that doesn» t exist 
— but in those countries which have a more theoretical basis 
like this country and France and other countries, there is the 
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notion — tlipre Id to sovereign peep}** The sovereign people 
gives itself first the conatitutioVi mil then* derivatively* the 
la»« All in other words* is sonehow scliVJ^gicfa-. 

tioQ # although in practice it doesn # t look that uay frequently 
pn we knou 9 but that is* at any rate* tlie theory tiietio how all 
tliese enomous changes have molded tlie liabits* thu ways of tl link¬ 
ing* of all of uso Ax*i Aristotle did not know t;iat$ he did not 
take it into consideration© Aristotle would be wholly objection- 

and deserve to be iiiroun into tile dust bin if ho had not 
considered tie principles of modernity and not the developmtenfcBj 
nrH tiiat lye did* by xrq>l±catioiu And that is — I u can* I can¬ 
not develop tills nov| we will have better occasions later* But 
new let us — 2 want to read to you two modern utterances* ons 
American; one British*, regarding Aristotle a s problem© The first 
cates fren The Federalist Paper* number h9, dordlton or Iladisom 
“If it be true “5EatraSrcS3Srment3 rest on opinion it is no less 
true that the strength of opinion in each individual and its prac¬ 
tical influence ou liis conduct depend much on the number which 
ho supposes iso liavc entertained the same opinion©" In other words* 
in the language of Hr 0 Itf^suan* men are wry much otlKJr-directcd 
end not only nsw© "Tiie reason of uan* II©.^ man himself* • is timid 
and cautious -ashen left alone© 1 * I suppose.most of you know hoi/ 

- unpleasant it Is if you have an opinion different from everyone 
else you knew on u matter of catB importance and tiiat 3 3 really 
moot uncoufortobl© and because* like ibniiltm or Kadison said* 

"The reason of nan* like man lnmself* is tisid and cautious when 
left alone“And acquires firmness and- confidence in proportion 
to to number with uMc h it is associatedc" The most absurd opin¬ 
ions bcco.ie respectable if many people hold it* I mean* I do 
not want to give you some examples from social science because 
that would be rrfrlendly f) but I know that to be 0 “When the exam¬ 
ples which fortify opinion are ancient as well as numerous they 
are known to have a double effseto In a nation of philosophers 
this consideration ought to be disregarded** You see: even the 
Federalist Papers must speak of the philosophers in order to rake 
clear what toy naan* U A reverence for liwa would be sufficient¬ 
ly inculcated by the voice of an enlightened reason 11 which would 
tell you (a) that you liavc to obey laws regardless* in the first 
place* because lawlessness is a much greater evil; secondly* liiich 
would shew you in this particular law how reasonable tiiat law 
is ~ take ary of the niceties of the tax lsvs| ton you will 
see what I cti^ a iv M But a nation of philosophers is as little to 
be espected as a philosophical race of kings wished for by Flats* 
and in every other nation the moot rational go vgg g cj snb will ruot 
find it a superfluous advantage to have the prejudices of the 
ccBsmoity on its side** That is what — yoa see* Hew let us 
look at the arts© 

It would be absolutely fatal to any art, whether it is that 
of the shoemaker or tiiat of to physician* that this would be 
.based on prejudice© It would detract frea ii3 quality as an art© 
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In the arts instruction proper is necessary* The young appren- * 
tice of tte shoemaker is instructed by tiie shoemaker* & teals 
Idn wliy to use this kind of needle and not that kind} why to pre¬ 
fer tliis material to that; and every action is rationale There 
is perfect rationality here* cased on one premise: tliat nan should 
wear shoes* That is no loiter a problem for shoemakers naturally* 
Jut s till y wc ^ 11 have Gone access to a rational discussion of 
that problem* bo* in the lavs there is no instruction possible 
because the transi.i±ssion of prejudices is not iustpuctioiio In 
the extreme case; i/lien you 3 ay to u child* do this} do not do 
that — that is not instruction* Tliat is a kind of training* 
or however you call it* but it is not instruction because you 
cannot give a reason and even if you give a reason tiiat is in 
uost cases not isufficient reason* becauG© the chill will not 
understand it 0 Tiiat is what Aristotle means* and t.atlrcnsfers 
over to grewn-upa* 

How I read to you a British statement and there you — let 
nc see whether I find it — and that occurs in Iiacauley°y History 
of Kncland in the tdiird volume* Well* the edition which I have 
ial sobad~t;iat I an not ads to give the page* "Of all tlae acts 
tiiat liave ever been passed by Parliament* tiio Toleration Act is . 
perhaps that which moot strikiiisly illustrates tlie peculiar vices 
and t:ic peculiar excellences of English legislation* The science 
of politics bears in one respect a close analogy to tiie science 
of nsc'.unicso" Tiiis is the sane problem which Aristotle lias; 
tiic arts and laws* "Tlie rcttlieraatician can easily demonstrate 
tliat a certain power applied by means of a certain lever or of 
a certain system of pullrya to raise a certain 

weight* Jut Ids demonstration proceeds fra.i ills position tiiat 
the machinery is such as no load with gaining of weight* If the 
engineer were to lift a ^reat ,iass of real granite by tiic instru- 
uentality of real teni^er^ real * should absolutely rely 

on tiic- propositions ukicn to finds in treatises on mathematics 
and should nuke no allowance for the imperfection of hi3 mater¬ 
ials* iiio whole apparatus of beans* Riccis and ropes would soon 
coue down and with all his gca.ittricsl skill he would 

be found a far inferior builder to those cave *ien and barbarians 
who* thou#i they never h« ard jf tiic development of horses* managed 
to btonehenge* h'iiat the engineer is to the ;mthe- 

mortician the active statesman is to the contemplative state ar.«i 0 
Tho perfect lawgiver is the Just termer between the mere man of 
theory who can see nothing but general principles and the mere 
man of business who can see nothing but particular circumstances* 
In English legislation the practical element has always predom¬ 
inated and not seldom unduly predominated over the speculative 0 
To think nettling of syrjue-ery ad nuca of convenience, never to 
remove an anomaly merely oecause it is an anaaoly* never to in¬ 
novate except when suae grievance is felt* nevar to innovate ex¬ 
cept so far as to get rid of the grievance* never to lay down 



any proposition of wider extent than the particular case fur which 
it is itt^cesaary to provide. Ttese are thq rules wuic.i liave froix 
tne ace of John tp tte age of /Ictoria generally guided the delib¬ 
erations ol" our 250 Parliazocnts© Our national distaste for vliat- 
evur is abstract in political science anountu undoubtedly to a 
fault, yet it is pcrliaps a fault on t.ie richt side© That we have 
been far too slow to 1:prove our laws oust be admitted, but though 
in other c our tries taere nay have occasionally boon novo rapid 
progress it would not be easy to nans any otter country in wide h 
tliers has been so little retrogression©" But tl*at was written 
100 years ago and so on* "Tte Toleration Act approaclies very well 
to tlic idea uf a creat English las. To a Jurist versed in tte 
tliecary of legislation but not intii.ately acquainted with the tem¬ 
per of tlie sect3 and parties into which the nation uas divided 
at tte tiue of the revolution that act would seem to be a mere 
chaos of absurdities and contradictions. It will not bear to 
be tried by sound general principles. Nay* it will not bear to 
be tried by any principles©" bounds all Aristotle. "Jut these 
very faults nay perhaps appear to be well when we take into con¬ 
sideration tte passionsajd prejudices of those for when the Tol¬ 
eration Act was frai.ed* This law abounding in contradictions 
which every ar^tterer in political philosophy can detect did wlxat 
a law framed by the utmost skill of the greatest Piasters of po¬ 
litical philosophy might have failed to do. That the provisions 
which have been recapitulated are cumbersome, purile, inconsis¬ 
tent with each other* inconsistent with the true theory of reli¬ 
gious liberty roust be acknowledged© All that# can be said in a 
defense is tills* that they removed a vast mass of evil without 
allocking a vast mass of prejudice.* 

how that is a modem 3ritish fontulatdon and very British 
as you see also on tills nice humor — you knew* not to be tried 
by any principles and so on — w'oat Aristotle neons© Only Aris¬ 
totle states it with classical simplicity and not with British 
llUitOTo 

(Inaudible question)© 

Yes* what is tie difficulty© © © © {Inaudible exchange). 

Let us assume that the best regime is the rational regia© of a 
perfectly rational society D Then Aristotle would say a perfect¬ 
ly rational society is not possible and therefore we have to see 
the society which allows for the preponderance of 

in such a way that these rational rulers have the 
proper© © © © © © 0 (This part of the lecture off-j.iicrophone) 0 

o « © © A perfectly rational society would be a society in which 
every member at least can ua perfectly rational© You see what 
yon have? That is a very axipertaat point© And our troubles 
today in political science are due to the fact that tills notion — 
Vfcas> sent people call the classical tteory of democracy «« ao 
the* physicists speak of tme classical theory of physic 3 0 Tixe 
classical tteory of democracy meant something like that* that 
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the democracy is a refine in which every hiwan being has ration- . 
oll ty, and fully develops his reason® And therefore tie true 
democracy would be a universal aristocracy® They are all gentle— ^ 
i»ai and there is no longer a need for a gentleman class ruling 
tl* vipers s all are gentlemen* !Joi/ when we read today, everyone 
— X mean, are you familiar with iltt present approach as written 
by the more people® ® • ® How they liave abandoned that 

cotiplatelyi that is visionary® Tnat is visionary to expect that* 

The people are as selfish, as vulgar, as stupid and can be sseas- 
ured and tliat you want in a democracy and therefore all problems 
stem JCrcci the nature of that* There is a beautiful formulation 
of Aristotle® * * • in which lie speaks cf propaganda* That* 3 itx 
you see, propaganda is the opposite of rationality® • • • (Most 
of this off^^xcrcphone mid largely inaudible)* 

(Qiange ef tape}® 

« * * knowledge — "knowledge* ^ tfaich the. citizen as citizen has 
and must hare* It is not acquired by instruction proper, the in¬ 
struction iaiis& you gLt at the university or which you get even 
in the shop of a shoemaker® I mean Iron the point of vies; of 
present day run of tiio mill social science, it s s el«3.ierrtary wluit 
* Aristotle oay^ because there is every society rests 

ultimately on certain — acne also say on myths and 

the relation between the two things is very obscure* All right, 
but tlaen science is scue such non-rational • If that 

is so tiie basic training of tiio citizen, as we can say, how does 
there cone new .<uch legislation? It is not a comic process® It 
is very grave. Only Aristotle sees here a problem, you see, and 
what these people today do not see, and that is really the shock¬ 
ing thing, is that the old progress!vist habits — ever greater 
enlightenment of the citizens — still persist® That is frequent¬ 
ly shared by identically the same social scientists who take this — 
how do you say — conditioning view© In present day language 
the question 4f information vs a conditioning a livery one admits 
today that yon ^need information and this information must be true® 

I mean, why da the foundations give these enormous millions to 
the social scientists except because they believe in the value 
•f true information® At the same time the social scientist teaches 
that the basic orientation does not have the Ciiaracter of infor¬ 
mation, but of conditioning,, as they say, and the conditioning 
is a somewhat inhuman expression for what Aristotle calls habitu¬ 
ation© Conditioning you can do even in an inanimate thing® Ha¬ 
bituation, hewsever, is to some extent possible for the higher 
animals, but ssuch more so in the case of man because tiabituation 
presupposes lty and authority is you know in the" 

case of tne ciiHd — authority and if you have a dog and train 
him that is net authority c strictly speakinj, because tne moral 
elero&nt of authority is absent© It *3 only fear and hope involved* 
l]w — good ~ so we must leave it at that, but you see this Hip- 
jKxksmus sectdUra is an ertrenely interesting section* And now 
we must turn — unfortunately vo don 8 t have much tiiae ~ to the 
rest of the hook* 
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Tie first section deals wit*; Sparta and in Sparta ~ tliat 
iu very clearly divided; X laention tills because I have not observed 
this earlier* We have first the econaaic' cliaracteristica; econ¬ 
omic in tl« Ari stot elian sense — ti» household© and slaves in 
the wider sense which ucans iiere tl« Helots, (b) women and (c) 
property© A*>d the main theme are the women who are nest unsat¬ 
isfactory in Sparta and lie makes iaany remarks here about the fair 
gf*x which it is better not to read in class© And of course the 
question whether Aristotle is right aid wrong Iiere would lead 
to a dog and cat fight© © o © But the Spartan woioen had a very 

© Don^t forget the most fusions of all Greek 
uaien, Helena came from Sparta© Yes? 

■Aristotle says that it*a a well known fact that martial 
nations or military men are controlled by their wives 0 
Why was this a well known fact?” 

(First part of answer inaudible)© Aristotle says a martial 
people are nare concerned with sex than a uon^uartial people — 
not necessarily women© *Ie says either women or 
and tte Spartans chose — Were more in favor of women and conse¬ 
quently this presentation deals with women, and in addition they 
the men xizro away in wars© The woi.cn had much too 
much freedom and self determination. Yes? 

■The sentence I was quoting reads s *?he inevitable result, 
in such a constitution, is the worship of wealth© especially 
if — as happens with most military and martial stocks — 
the citizens are daiinated by their wives© 8 ” 

Yes, but tliat is here — is this the passage where he refers 
to Ares and Aphrodite? Is this the passage? Well there is a 
reference to Ares and Aphrodite, the God of war and the God of 
love, and that they were brought together by the ancient myth 
Cand Aristotle thinks that myth was right© The he-man has a pecul- 
jiar attraction for woman© You have read tout in the literature 
suppose© Yes? And as we all do, and similar things* so — and 
Aristotle leaves it open; there is the alternative of 
that exists* dut the mere interesting point which is implied 
in your statersnt — what do you rasan ~ why* * hcn-peckcd people 
— you know*, hen-pecked men — why do they become, via their wives, 
lovers of wealth? That 0 3 the point© That dcesn 8 t mafe** sense 
to you© Why? decause you think there is no difference in this 
respect beteesn men and women: some are profligate, some ore stingy 
and some are in between© 

■I see: he 8 s making an exception that there is a difference 
here between men «uxL waeaen as far as the desire for wealth 
is concerned©" 

Test not necessarily for wealth, but for things which money 
can bigr© I £scan 0 you must havo seen in 3ome pictures a Kenyan 
who wanted to have a hat and it w as perhaps an ugly hat, but 

\ 
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B Iic wao attracted by it and no reasons taken fraa economics or 
morality ok* religion or aesthetics could comfort and she was 
just lying down on a couch and strangling — however you call 
that — because she didn't get the hat. liow wen -very rarely are 
«• I mean, that is tills school of literature to wliich I refer — 

Men usually do not get so excited about a hat 5 if you know what 
I ncan. And that applies to everyone. To bring it back to the 
perfectly appr op riate level of literature where it belongs —* 
don't forget* tiiat in Plato's Itenu'ollc, Cook VIII, where ho dis¬ 
cussed tlx perfect polls, or thcTpSriSect nan, how is the son cor¬ 
rupted? 3y the mother. You see tills point* you knew tiiat in 
tlx mechanics of desire far external goods the principle to keep 
up with tlx Joneses is said to play a great role. Have you .heard 
of that? Good. Hew it 5 e«a 3 , according to that old fashioned 
school of writers, tiiat wenen arc wore impressed by the keep up 
with tlx Joneses principle tlian the men. How of course this needs 
nary qualifications and no latfy in tills room participates of these 
alle ged vices we all kno;; well. Hut that is what Aristotle thought 
about ito Hax — but to speak nore seriously — the older view 
of tlic difference of tlx two sexes and the moral difference of 
the sexes was based on this principles that-the so-called biolog¬ 
ical function or tlie different function of the two sexes is bound 
to tell on any level, however liigji. And -therefore tlx desires, 
the perspectives, and what have you, cf women, are bound to be 
affected. Hot tiiat women are Hess intelligent than men* you know 
all — we lave the nary IJJ.'s which refute that. Hat that the 
power of intelligence, especially in practical matters, over against 
a certain kind cf passion, was thought to be smaller in the case 
of vcmen. I mean, for example, tlx example of the hat. I mean 
reason speaks against that hot. Passion speaks for that hat. 
lieu in the case of men, passion can be better controlled in these 
natters. That is what Aristotle naans. Aristotle knew many greedy 
men} that is not tlx point, but it is also not wealth as wealth but 
the tilings wliich wealth, money and all can buy. 

lieu then he turns to the political institutions and discus¬ 
ses tlx hphors, tlx Council of the aiders, the Kings, the common 
□cals —» because tiiat is a political institution — and finally 
the admirals. Sparta got a navy very late and therefore tiiat 
new institutiaaa of tho admiralty created a special difficulty. 

There is one point which was mentioned by Mr. in his 

paper and I was surprised that he did not make sax gloss on that 
— what Aristotle says about running for office, a very timely 
subject now. Can you repeat this statement? 

*To liave a regime that required & person actively to seek 

office is to encourage ambition and therefore crime.'’ 

Ye3, certainly a moral degeneracy. Do you know where the 
word ambition ccnss ft on? Fra,; tlx Latin word ambitus, to w alk 
^along, ... 30 -one word ambition is derived from. ... Cut 
wiiat do you my? Is this not an absurd principle of Aristotle? 

I Is it not like a t£cittrS.a«» ©7d lodv? 
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*K 0 o I think it's very obvious tliat ideally tho of rice 
should seek tite uan; ±fc never does 0 " 

Tec, but if it never does Aristotle would be unrealistic — 

■As a standard of a test regine, why It would in fact be — • 

Teo, but then you see, we nust not. use the standard of a 
best regine as a kind of box into which we put all unintelligible 
— ve nust make then sound intelligible a 

n It 6 s perfectly intelligible — as you can see in a city 
like Chicago just about any misuse of anbitioa for ! , ‘ , - wv s 
end offices as you can in . . • *" 

Tea, but the question is the alternative* the prohibition 
against not wholly unreasonable* 

"llo, it would not be wholly unreasonable 

Under wliat conditions? 

f 

Anothcr student* ®he doesn f t make it© lie says tic wan \fco*s 
best suited should have tiie office if he wants it or if he 
doesn*t want it© ,f 

First student* *lie praises the system In Carthage for the 
system of indirect elections*" 

I don«t know what you mean by indirect© You wean by rais¬ 
ing your hand? 

"Ho — substantially non-deaccratlc p but selection by lot 
would be — has no relation to merit© I suppose you have 
to have a small coccainity where people know each other — 0 

If people know each other It would be closer* but do you 
people have any experience of your own where you see 
and that is not done? 

"Surely any organisation ws«re in* you®re likely to worry 
how to get the best person elected because there vary often 
you will not want the office « B 

Well* take it where I see eveiywhere* the people who 

are tha best fit tod don®t want to bcccue generally — without 
ary publicity and that is so* How let us gener aliz e from that© 
While tha statement doesn 9 t mate sense if you take a modern lam to 
society^ it suda^s~sehge an saailcr ooclatasas in smaller societies 
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_ >s3 no longer exist as political society a It teaches 

ussanetbing about cur political society which is of importance 
at least for a proper analysaxij, whatever the practical prospects 
my be 0 21<w there are a few more points and I take up here — 

I Unit nyself to the most important points 0 

Mr* Uorton noted the fact that Carthage is not a Creek city 
— I mean the three cities which are praised by Aristotle are 
Sparta, Crete —> weU s Crete is of course not a city but cities 
in Crete «— and Carthage. Carthage who a Phcenecian city, not 
a Greek city, and this disposes once and far aLl of the 
phrase occurring in so nary test books* the Greek city~ 3 t*te. 

It is the city, That the city happened to be more cccsaon 
Greeks than among non«C-reeka is an accident,. The polls is a mtura! 
iff-?-?? human asscgiatlon according to Aristotle for the reasons * 


_ occur ia~ 

t«r. And Carthage is as good ns -- I mean, is defective, but 

itis not more aefectivs'than Sparta. I do not want to go Into 
certain subtleties there. 3ut sow when or» reads Aristotle's 
criticism of these three fEaoua regimes one soise times lias the 
impression Aristotle is ironical because what is good of theso 
three things? He hardly leaves anything. licw — but Aristotle - 
there naybe sene irony iiers, but it is not such a simple irony. 
What is the principle in the light of which Aristotle savs that 
-aese turee are the best of those vltich actually exist? "llow Mr 

“■** »»“ «W*». M»t Aristotlo^toeSTfsV “d ° 

even _f he said it you would have to know the reason uliy rnioced 
glees > Aristotle gives a verv sinrale atatenent 

^ 29 to 3.3. Well te*“Kl £r£S- 
ft g th a sec>4.on on Cartilage after he has made this shrtiaant* 
that* three rsgmss arc ciesc to one another and differ frem 
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the others considerably® The Cretap, Spartan, and the third of 
those, that of tho Cartha{ftTrfann* • 'Iia# will you read that? 

12?2b29 — whoever has that* 

•It is a proof of a well-<ardered constitution tiiat Carthage* 
with hfcjr large populace* should steadily keep to the sane 
political system she has had no civil dissensions worth 
mentioning* nor ary attempt at a tyramp?o n 

Let us stop here* These ere tlie criteria® Ucw tire first 
p, point, no rebellion, no civil wars* no such bloody di3sensionso 
\ The first criterion is stability and the second criterion is no 
/ tyranny* How let me translate the latter by a positive farnxSZt 
I and These are ‘tie two criteria* What is tire 

^use of a free regime wiiich is absolutely unstable? What is the 
use of a regirae wiiich is IDQjS stable but in which you can 8 t breathe 
i'/W 5 without permission by the authorities? In other wards, ±t ft s really 
cor.ffnon«*sensical, tie; criteria.? stability and freeden* heedless 
to say that Aristotle does not understand fcgr freedom. that high 
degree of license without which we couldn 8 t-live a single day 0 
Tlrnt^s not a natter — well, we care to tixat later® But it has 
_ sorrething in cctnon ifith wiiat we would neon by freedaa® These 
v are the common sensical criteria? stability and freedea® And 

he says that is the preserve of tlfcse three* How before we jump 
off and say how absurd, let us consider tire nest famous example 
which cares to our winds and with vdiich Aristotle was familiaro 
Want about Athens? Was it not a free city, freer than Sparta 
and surely than Greta? What about stability? How many changes 
of tire Athenian constitution within one generation? Head only 
Aristotle *s c**n account in his so-called Constitution of Atlrens ® 
bo Athens would not be aa exaupla® There were not others ~ yes? 

n I i/anted to — I*n interrupting but I wanted to raise this 
— how does ire reconcile Cretinist, Cretan eupliasiseo civil 
dissensions arri tire complete breakdown of tire system only 
as an island — because it 3 s an island — M 

Tliat is quite true but still it is so* You c cm say this? 

Crete ms described by him reminds of the Kiddle Ages — in the 
later part of tire Hiddls A<;e 3 j> and also of Poland* . ® * llotice 
tire Mgh degree of lawlessness and so, but it was still tire regime 
as such not* You see, there is a difference® For example, take 
tills, a cont^aporary example® You have these constant ciianges 
of governments in Italy aud you have it in France* Still — that 
is very bad and the causes of that are worse — 


•They d*n«t have stability* but still ire soys, in so laary 
words, it seems to suffer freu time to- time from tyranny 
and faction — " 

But that is not technically precise 0 In other words ? certain 
organs of that regime tock very groat liberties but tire regime 



as such wasn f t disturbed® Itow IT someone would soy tlicrc are 
other Creek cities — far example — Wiiich Aristotle knew* which 
were better than these regarding the two criteria or stability 
ana freedom — far exxplc, tint island of Peirus which is praised 
Do iii^ily by Thucydides ~ Aristotle lias a very simple and common- 
oensical reason® lie speaks only of the most famous ones® Whether 
tlarre was a vojaderful island aauewlcre is irrelevant 0 . This is 
of course not imirrpartaiit frai other points ox view but when we 
apeak politically about big problems we legitimately disregard 
that* So tiiat tiie procedure for Aristotle is really sensible® 

Be v this point — stability — must be interpreted and then you 
ace fiat he must mean quite the sane thing that we mean® fie means 
especial l y b y that no popular unresto The demos® the coraaon people, 
±s tolerably satisiiedo That is tins practical Cleaning of stabile 
ifer® In other words, and now I bring out the antidemocratic 
element, the proper subordination of the denes 0 How tiiey must 
be reasonably docile^ Therefore there is another expression for 
vhot Aristotle Means ~ I mean tie standard wiiich 
in all these critical analyses — that he would appeal to every 
politically experienced nan — well, don*t you want these two 
things, stability and freeden? That 9 s my criterion*, The fuller 
elaboration leads indeed into tiiat best regime wliich, if fully 
elaborated, will no longer be the box,, * * ® There is one nore 
passage which I think we should read and tiiat is in 2273a, 2$ 
to the beginning of b. That is this great question of wealth 
and sotto of you sailed when IIr 0 Horton gave his report that 
Aristotle sems to do solid there, because Aristotle 

insisted all the time, in his critique of Carthage especially, 
that people must be elected with a view to virtue or merit and 
not with a view to wealth* And now the unfortunate trouble is 
that these things are not so easily separable because certain 
virtues cannot be practiced except by wealthy people. exam- 
pie, munificence* Who can make big gifts to tilt city a beau- 
tifUl tempi©* ... while a poor man. And also there is the other 
practical danger — tlx treasury® It is unfortunately so that 
the inclination to ceibezzle or — there are perhaps nicer words 
far that — to relieve themselves of a ma.ientary need by some 
loan which tliey will pop hack the next first when tliey will get 
again — and it is greater for a needy man than for a wealthy 
sian. And therefore it was even in Athens a practice — even in 
democratic Athens you elected wealthy people- for treasurers, just 
as you elected notoriously brave men for generals. That was the 
end of — you didn J t elect these officials by lot. Ifcw what is 
that? Do you have tiiat passage? 1273&25 — paragraph 9 on page 35 ® 
Do you have it? Read it® 

"If election on the ground of raeans is characteristic of 

Oligarchy and election by merit of aristocracy® * ® • “ 

That is crucial; I neon that I must briefly explain® Tto 
cteocratic principle simply is to elect aryboqy without any 
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regard to any other fact except that he is a citizen# That®a 
dear© That — and tlje technical form of .getting that is elec- 
tion by lot because tl«n you cannot consider anything hut tlie 
jDact that he is a citizen* IT you consider Merit — without any 
regard now to tht difference between genuine and spurious merit 
— but if you consider merit in principle as we arc supposed 
to do in the modern democracy, that i3 an aristocratic principle * 
And if you consider wealth as wealth* that is an oligarchic prii*» 
cflple# Is ttiis clear? That is what Aristotle here presupposes* 

•If election on the ground of weans is characteristic of 
oligarchy and election by ncrit of axlstocracy, tlie system 
on which the Carthaginian constitution is famed would seem 
to be sowetliin 0 different frai either# doth grounds are 
taken into consideration in ti)c elctions of magistrates at 
Carthage, especially in those of the liighest — the kings 
mi the generals# This deviation from the pure principle 
of aristocracy trust be regarded as an error# # • #" 


You see iiere that is another point which Aristotle presup¬ 
poses as something which every sensible man would grant bin* just 
as every sensible nan would grant him that you need both stabil¬ 
ity and freedom and the other sensible principle concerns the 
rulers# Who should rule? Of course* the i,ien fittest to rule* 
nost fit to rule* the best uen 0 In this sense* aristocracy 0 
Aristotle doesn e t argue that# lie thought that everyone who is 
not blinded by prejudice or doesn*t have an axe to grind will 
admit that* 


•This deviation fren tljc pure principle of aristocracy must 
be regarded as an error of the original law-giver* It is 
©no of his initial and greatest duties to see to it that 
the most meritorious are in a position to enjoy leisure time 
—• not only when thay are in office* but even when tiiey axe 
not — and to refrain from occupations which are unworthy 
of their gifts# In any case — and even admitting that it 
nay be right to take nean3 too into consideration* in order 
to secure men of leisure — we nay still criticize the Car¬ 
thaginian practice of making the highest of offices (those of 
*fc® kings and the generals) open to simple purchase 0 A r ule 
©f this nature puts riches in a mare honorable position than 
merit, and imbues the whole of the state with a spirit of 
avarice# The values attached to things by tbs heads of the 
state will necessarily determine the opinion of the not 
of the citizens; and a constitution in which merit does not 
receive the highest place of honour is one in which aristoc¬ 
racy cannot have a secure existence#" 
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All rights let us stop here 0 Jtar-do you see tiie point which 
I — in other words, that the most meritorious :«n, tlie most fit 
men — because you need not only cleverness and ;proficiency* 

Tliat is net CTough 0 You need also sajc moral qualities : at least 
Justice and fairness and sane other moral qualities* So then 
the virtacus gen 3 hould rule# Virtuous doesn f t roe an — how six-11 
1 say ~ weaie«&eaded decent fellows as som nodorn men are likely 
to understand that because veak-hcadednes3 is, of course, a vice, 
a defect* • Intelligence and moral virtue* hut now tie difficulty 
— so wo will elect such people* Yea, but how will wo — such 
a nan mi£ht be a poor nan: Socrates* So what do we do? Vie 11, 
you know what we do* We pay them salaries* If they are Presi- 
dents, or we pay them salaries even if they are representatives 
S, of the people and, in our sense, Congressmen* Yes, but does this 
not bri^s a kind — a slightly disreputable element, that it 
beccnes a Jofe for gaining & livelihood and not a public trust? 

! Is tiidrsjBot a certain element of indelicacy? So one — Aristotle 
says thsiefore one should, try to do that those who are most prem¬ 
ising to becoas fit men, fit for rule — that they should live 
in such a position that they should have some competence indepen¬ 
dently of tberir office so that there is no necessity for them 
in any way to run for office in order to live* There are other 
"reasons why Aristotle says so 5 for example, because leisure is 
absolutely necessary for developing the xaind and leisure is not 
possible witkiout some competence* And of course you can get lei¬ 
sure through, foundations, as we all know and I know, but first 
of all that*s a more recent development, and I have seen some 
cases where students were very glad if they had a couple of thou¬ 
sand dollars for tteoselvea arid did not have to be dependent on 
foundations® You know: tnat can iiave all kinds of difficulties* 
So, in other xror ds, Aristotle — vriiat he las in mind, and that 
is crucial £ar the whole book: the ruling people, tills rational 
stratum, the gentlemen or however you call them, must be men cf 
independent lacans* And here a great difficulty arises* Wither 
a fellow is wealthy or net can very easily be seen, generally 
speaking, but whether he is virtuous aid wise is not so easily 
seen, at least not by everybody* You must have sane degree of 
intelligence! to recognise virtue and wisdea, a higher degree of 
intelligence "than to see that he is wealthy because even the great* 
cst fool can know if be is wealthy if he has access to the bank¬ 
ing account of tnat nan and — or to his tax sheet; you know? 
Tliat«s not the difficulty* And tlierefore a difficulty arises: 
will the rulers not be in fact wealthy wen? That we know; whether 
they are virtnous men we do not know* how Aristotle makes there¬ 
tofore sene qualifications to make the clarity* In toe first place, 
\he distinguishes between various kinds of wealth* Which kind 
) of wealth is xioot conducive to intelli«;cnt public— sniritedness? 
^And his sol© answer is a certain kind of gentleman farcers 

are better tizm ^merchants and industrial people o^Tben he takes 
another paint* which is more important: education^ liven if the se 
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people were originally nothing but lackey fellows and they were 
00 ns of wealthy fathers* if the education of tills ruling stratum 
is proper at the end of tills educational process they will luvo 
acquired come fitness to rule uidch those who have not became 
educ ated tills way will surely miss* Well, we will comment on 
that later* The Aristotelian argument — I mean, Aristotle starts 
firen certain elementary which we do ho longer know bo- 

cause of that radical c;iange in tho conditions of nens modem 
The tacit premise of Aristotle everywhere — not only of 
Aristotle, but of everyone up to a certain time is scarcity 0 It 
Is impossible to have a society in which all members of the so* 
doty are properly educated — physically impossible — and hence 
the question arisess hoi/ to get — how to select in the fairest 
way those who should get tbs highest education and the problem 
in Plato® s Republic too 0 in practice* I mean if we disregard 
tiuxfc visionary solution of the :tepublic — in practice a It will 
not work without a certain orbitariness^ without a certain injus¬ 
tice* if you please 0 That is true* that is the problem* That 
is one reason why th& human problem cannot be solved entirely 
by political meansj because tills cannot be helped, this basic 
difficulty* 

t 

flow one last point* in his survey at tiio end of the bock, 
Aristotle speaks of a number of men who were either legislators 
for a given regime or even established the regime at the same 
tine and the most important part:, of course, there is the sec¬ 
tion on Solgs# the Athenian legislator! and Aristotle defends 
bin — defends Solon .against the charge that he originated* God 
forbid, democracy* What he did was a perfectly decent thing, 
Aristotle says, in which the people had that share in power with¬ 
out which they cannot possibly be in sympathy with the retina* 
the rirfrt to elect and the right to audit the magistrates after 
their term of office* And he gives one of those historical ex¬ 
planations which are so eminently sound and which, of course, 
doesn c t sten frsa hins that it was the Persian War and the cru¬ 
cial role which the liavy acquired there under of course* 

an accident, and not Solon 6 s planning, which accounted for the 
emergence of democracy in Athens 0 

X think I must leave it at that* Next tine, I repeat. 

Hiss — you read the paper, and Hr* ««*♦•• 
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Aristotle 8 s Politics* Lecture 6, April jj^lgCO 


# • • revolutionary constitutional change# Is this not a slight* 
ly awkward expression? I wean* wouldn’t the ordinary understand 
ding be that a revolutionary change is not a constitutional change? 
bo it f s good to think oi‘ these little things* Well, that’G tri¬ 
vial# Ilow you iiiade one point wliich is iaore important* there is 
no new polls, you said, where the constitution does not change# 

Yes, but I think that is not what Aristotle naans# For example, 
you have a polls, say, in hew Kngland — a town — and this town 
migrates to California,' bodily 0 Is it the ease polls, according 
to Aristotle? lio, I man I think, for example, if say iliddlebury 
becomes lieu IUddlebury in California it is a new polls# bo that —» 
the conditions are very iinportanb and also — we will discuss 
that when we cane to that# I didn’t understand two remarks which 
you made# You spoke of the connection between the question, should 
an artisan be a citizen and the question regarding the difference 
between the good citizen and the good nan, or tiie relation between 
good citizen and good wan# What’s the connection between tlio 
two questions? Aristotle raises the question, is the good citi¬ 
zen identical with the good nan, and in. tills connection i» raises 
the question should an artisan be a citizen® Want’s the connec¬ 
tion? 

"Well, the connection — « « • # is the good citizen a good 
wan — you can have a polls wliere a wan can be a good citi¬ 
zen and yet the polls is not a good polls; it’s not accord¬ 
ing to the proper end of a polls#* 

(Tape break* hence part of this exchange nissed). 

"Well, in a good polls the artisan would not be a citizen#* 

"Well, he points to the fact that it’s possible to wake an 
artisan a citizen, but lie can’t really participate because 
— well Aristotle isn’t explicit but I inagixi because of 
the tins and all that sort of tiling, lie can’t really par¬ 
ticipate 0 H 

Another student* "Well, I tliink he says that the type of 
obedience or the k±ud of subject that the artisan has to 
be is not the sacs type of virtue as the citizen has to be 
in his double capacity as citizen and subject# • • #* 

Yes, that is so, but it is net clear enough just as Mr 0 
remark is not clear enough,, Yes? 

"I think that what Aristotle says is that only at one point 
does t £& good citizen become a good nan and that’s when the 
good citizen rules and also is able to obey#" 
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•and lie says that tde Mechanic isn't able to get into a hu- 
Man position* • • •* 

Tlut is uot simple cnoa^u It is relevant, but not clear 
enough* 

•The good nan can be a gy>od nan by following his nature and 
this nature nay allow him to be a citizen when lie Is not 
fitted to be a citizen*. He nay be a good nan and not a ci- 
tizen as well*" 

You don f t catch the full thought* The iaechanic ~ yes? 

"The good nan has to rule ills passions all the time* * » 
(rest of tills answer iinaudible) <, 




Yes, that is related to it but still the main point is very 
simple * Aristotle, I think, states it explicitly* The artisan 
cannot be a good roan, but be aqv be a nood cit izen under certain 
coniitionso Tiiat* s th** ooimection. ife may be a r ood citizen 
in a democracy* Tiiat £$ tie central point* liow the last points 
you say Aristotle divides t 4 ao constitution first according to 
nsaiber, although nuaber is accidental as lie himself points out 0 
te&OT does he start from nurtber, in your opinion, although it is 
accidental? 


"There are several possibilities 0 One is that the thing 
that first presents itself when you, of course, look at the 
situation is tnat it is number — in saie cities tiiat many 
rule* . • «“ 


Tiiat is good enou^i tj> begin with* yes* I mean it is not 
quite sufficient but it is tiie central point* All righto tow 
let us, then, turn to the td&rd book* Ifext time, Ilr* or Ili33 
FUrst will read it* 


How I would like to nake one brief raiark regarding; the sec* 
ccd book of the Politics which we discussed hitherto 0 !!ow the 
, sections dealing with blueprintere, i 0 e ft Plato, Phaleas, llippoda- 
\ bus, I think nust be regarded as the key to a sensible history 
of political philasoohYo In tije history of philosophy, generally 
s. speaking, everyone still follows the outlines of the history gi¬ 
ven by Aristotle in his Ketaphyslcs — first book of tlie Ilctaphysics* 
And t.ie reason is tiiat Aristotle was so highly competent* Of 
course, lie also knew :*iany writings willed have Decn lost, but tlie 
wain point i3 t.iat he was such a remarkable analyst of those phil¬ 
osophies* how, on the basis of tills experience it is wise to 
give Aristotle t>he benefit uf the doubt also regarding political 
philosophy, and wien ;jc says tiiese three men of very unequal rank, 
Plato, ilippcdanuu and Phaleas, are the Irpartant people to consi¬ 
der &s far as tae question cf the best regime is concerned -then 
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ue can be sure that tiiere are no others worth while® I iiean it 
would be — how sliall I say — it would be -unreasonable to have 
ary other suspicion, how in the conventional history of politi¬ 
cal philosophy that is* of course, denied® And there is especially 
one ptenonenon which plays a creat role. I believe this ghost 
has also made its appearance in this class on a fonoer occasions 
the so-called Sophists® You know, you rrnst have heard of then. 
Well, Aristotle doesn*t speak of then at all here* lie does nen- 
tion them at tlie end of tlie Sthics ® They had something to do 
vita politics but they were not political philosophers in any 
strict sense of the t era because they did not raise the Question 
of the best renir^o Aristotle says Idle Sophists were people who 
practically identified political science with rhetoric, and X 
think we have no choice but to believe him® How what is the idea 
underlying this i<isntification o'* quasdL«idcntification of poli¬ 
tical science and rhetoric. .Here we recognise an element of truth 
in the conventional view® These Sophists seem to have taught 
— all of thou — that the polls and all politically relevant 
things, the lust and the noble things® are conventional* arc merely 
■* conventional How if tiiat is so it folloiied, contrary to the 
modern view, that tills is something very low, very dispicable, 
because only what is natural lias an inherent necessity and dig¬ 
nity® So vliat is nerely conventional — think of the extreme 
case of money — whether you coin dollars or pound sterlings is 
a purely arbitrary decision® That is not respectable; a mere 
convenience, and no serious man would be terribly interested in 
tiiat® But still you have to live with tiiew in a city® What is 
the conclusion? You use these conventions for your private con¬ 
venience® The others — the fools regard then as terribly inpor- 
tant® You, an enlightened rsm, do not but you iiave to use them® 

1 Hew wiiat is the way of using then? What is tlie art of using these 
(^conventions? Answer: rhetoric® You go — for example, well, there 
is a certain notion of justice prevailing* nerely conventional® . 
But these conventions arc enforced and so if you want to live 
happily in tiiat city you have to pay sone external respect to 
- then and tae external respect is that you argue on the ba^ixs of 
them when you are accused or when you accuse someone else, and 
..s imi lar questions® So that is the connection® And thi s is, of 
course, m* -the theoretically interesting thing in these doctrines 
is the assertion that all noble and just things are merely con¬ 
ventional® But that is only the presupposition and that in it¬ 
self doesn 6 t make a political philosophy and I would go beyond 
it and say that this assertion in itself is not a peculiarity 
of the Sophists but stems from certain pre-Socratic philosophers® 
The notion of Sophist as used in tlie last 1^0 years or so* roughly 
since Kegel, i3 a convenient myth and is not based on sufficient 
evidence, cut this only in passing® So lt°s nuch wiser to take 
the second book of the Politics as the key to the undcrst&ndirg 
of classical political pSEosopay® 
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Bow let us turn to tbo third bpck : and begin at tise ooglmrlngo. 
Tho third book, and especial^ the’section which we discuss to- 
day — although we may need part of the next faceting for the dis¬ 
cussion — is tlic central part of the Politics * Tlio fbndanental 
considerations occur here® How let us read tiio first sentence* 
wife who looks at polities,* let tie say, "and what each polity 
is and what character each of them has — for hin the first thing 
to look at is to lock regarding tiie polls* tftisb a polls is*" 

So Aristotle — you see, this is a very important statement* 
Aristotle makes clear here one tiling* His primary theice is not 
the polls o He studies the polls because you cannot understand 
the polity without understanding the polls* The polity is the 
thane* Well, polity — in Greek, politea — and that is, by the 
\*ay, the title of Plato* s Republic * politea* And waich 1*11 trans¬ 
late as regime, wliich is not a wonderful translation out is the 
best I know and someone will perhaps find another one on another 
occasion* And so I will now use the word regime.and later on 
Aristotle will explain to us what that means* So the regime is 
the first thing and the polls is interesting only because we are 
interested in the polity* He says the qxestion ~ he who wants 
to find out about the polities* about toe regimes, and which each 
is somehow will knew there are many regimes, i*e* many kinds of 
regimes, and also of what character or quality it is, which means 
also and nost importantly the good or bad, the just or unjust 
ones* So, in other words, the question of toe most just regime, 
tho best realise* is really the guiding question, from which we 
- turn to the question of ttie polls* But perhaps it is not a ques¬ 
tion what a polls is^ everyone knows that* Why is polls a ques¬ 
tion, a prccdjao? That he says in the next sentences “For at pres¬ 
ent — 11 Do you have it? "For at present they are of different 
opinions * Soae people say the polls has done toe act, and others 
say no, not the polls but tbs oligarchy or the tyrant*" how what 
' is — oligarchy and tyrant are fcrus of the regime and here we 
see the difference between polls and regime In practice* bcue- 
one says toe polls did it, and others say no, tiie regime did It* 
How take an example a some say Germany did It* 0ther3 say noi 
the basis did it* Tiie distinction ±3 immediately intelligible 
to you* That a s what Aristotle means* Hot — tliere is always — 
the polls never exists without an order * without a regime* and 
|"yet thi3 necessary distinction is in practice always obscured 
l necessarily * That 8 s the problem* V/e will gradually recognise 
very familiar pheoncmena behind this seemingly abstruse distinc¬ 
tion* The first who say in this case we could say the polls is 
identical with the regime, and others say there 9 s a difference* 

At any rate the problem of toe polls — the difficulty of find¬ 
ing out what the polls is — is connected with t he problem of 
toe regiiao, for the question concerns the relation of polls and 
regime* Who art* tho people who 3ay, no — not the polls did i£ 
but the oligsi-chy or the tyrant did it? Wliut kind of people arc 
they? Let us talk as political people — I mean, and not as ab¬ 
struse speculators Who are the people who will say that? The 
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democrats, of course# I mean ibt us not fool ourselves about 
those nice tilings — aristocracies* and so on — but in crude 
practice you find tjranrdes, oligarchies and democracies and 
perhaps* in rare cases, sexue c^c t/hich are much better — and 
aristocracies — but that is a very subtle thins 0 To begin \;ith, 
crudely we liavc these alternatives 0 The democrat would say that* 
how we draw fra* this a conclusion: that the distinction between 
rthe polls and tae regime is primarily a.denocratic distinction 
\ and we will find otiicr examples of tne same kii’do The polio, 
we may say 0 lias in itself a democratic bias* Aristotle admits 
‘'that* lie thinks that's a bad bias 3 That is anotlier natter 0 
But tiic polls ic somehow tending to be democratic* In an earlier 
passage, in 1259b, h to 6, we have seen 11 for the polls tries to 
bo — no, the polls “tends to be a society af equals and frcco " 
Tiiat is so and Aristotle sees — now, but what does it me ah from" 
Aristotle tf s point of view" Since Aristotle rejects democracy 
or regards it as bad, what does this fact near, t.iat the first 
clarification begins here a 3 well as later on when he 3 peoks of 
the citizen with a democratic notion* Well, that political phil¬ 
osophy ? wliat Aristotle is doing, emerges in a democracy* That 
' is not entirely an accident*, In an old-fashioned stable ariatoc- 
racy there is no need for political piillcaophy, but in the nenent 
of conflict and tension and all kinds of decays t there political" " 
thoutjxt Arises aixi tlicrcfcre it takes its otartiic point from 
wiiails given first, is given immediatelyo Jut what is given 
±3 u dttiocratic order and the clearest example is, of course, 
Athens* Athens is t!» home of political philosophy: a datocracy* 

IIoi/ how does he go on — where we left off? "lie also see 
that tiie whole business of the statesman and legislator is about 
the polls and the regime is some order of tiiose who inhabit the 
pollso 11 Now in a sense, tbe poli3 is primary because what is 
/the statesman and legislator occupied about* with toe polls, not 
/ wiili ti&r re gins o And furtiicniore that also shows tlua apparently 
L secondary cluraeter of the regime* The politea, the regime, is 
some order of the inhabitants of the pollso First you iuiYe the 
inhabitants of the polls and tiicn you have the regime, Jut the 
inhabitants of tlie polls in a way presuppose tlie polls* V/e sliall 
later on see that tiacrc- is scue element of truth in its that t\m 
polls comes first and the regime afterward, Jut tills truth is 
not true enough, ;is Aristotle is going to say* Well, then Aris¬ 
totle concludes tliat we must therefore find out what the polis 
and therefore, the polis being a composite, we decompose it 
\ ii.to its elements^ And what arc tb* elements beyond which 
\ which are no longer divisible? The citizens, because if you di- 
\ vide the citizens you cone into politically irrelevant distinc¬ 
tions* I mean tmink of what happens if you are cut into oarts* 
You are dead and a dead man is not a part, a possible element 
of the polls* Or if you make an intellectual division between* 
say, soul and body that is v in a way, also politically irrelevant 
because ue reed embodied sculs as citir^ns* If we go beyond that 
we cease to speak about the political things 0 Yes? 
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*Xf you draw'an analytical distinction between polls and 
regime then isn't citizen primarily a component of regime 
oixi therefore would be primarily a component of polio?” 

Sure, you can say that but let me state it differently* 

Haw did Aristotle proceed in Book 1? You roaanber in Book I he 
did, in a way, exactly the saiac thing what lie did here* to go back 
the polls lo its elomeuto* But what wero the elements tliere? 
A^ociatiana» In other wards, he never woes back to the rare 
individual because as mere i ndividual that wo u ld be politically 
wr^^l^Ehtergi^ The associations are politicallyenlightenings 
the family, the village, and wliat have you* 3ut the mere indi¬ 
vidual is not* Tliere is another reason* he could — and t.iat 
la crucial, I think, and shows you the subtle procedure of Aris¬ 
totle* By dividing the polls into the association he arrived 

[ adb a better understanding of the polls without any reference 
idaatever to the phenomenon of regime* 3y dividing the pells into 
the citizen sad finding out immediately that the citizen is rela¬ 
tive to the regime, the regime games in iinnediutely* We have 
a beautiful nlasteenth cerstiiry equivalent to that* In the nine¬ 
teenth century ~ last half of the nineteenth century — politi¬ 
cal philosophy was frequently called tiieory of the state* The 
abates what kind of state? What kind of regime? That was not 
clear from tbe question* How what Aristotle dees in Book Is the 
polls, without any reference to regime, reminds externally of 
\ a. theory of the state, a theory of the polls* But new he telle 
us that we cannot possibly speak of the polls without speaking 
first of the regime; and the way in which he proceeds is this? 

%m are concerned with tlie regime* Somehow ve know that, and you 
will see later on that Aristotle is dead rigit In wliat he says* 

U© cannot talk about politics today without taking into considera¬ 
tion, into primary consideration, such things as democracy and 
cccounicEio That is what lie means* If you don't talk on politi¬ 
cal natters In the light of such distinctions you do not talk 
politically^ you nay do something else, but that's no longer po¬ 
litic ally* So that everyone knows* Hut then ho says — yes, 
but then we have to go back to the condition of any possible dif¬ 
ference of regimes; that's the political association as such* 
the polio* All right, but tlie polls is a composite so we go back 
to the elements of the polls* tnc citizen* And what do we meet 
C again? The regime* We cannot avoid the fact that the political 
I Is the politically relevant<> the politically controversial^ There 
is the neutral.* There are certain neutral things in poll tics* 
Aristotle speaks same place of then, but they are not, strictly 
speaking, pallticalo They are technical, in our language* And 
the cession usage, wizen people say in accusations that is politics, 
they unders t a nd saiething of politics* Politics does have this 
controversial — at least, potentially controversial character, 
w&ich the merely technical as technical docs not have* boat is 
your difficulty? 


t 
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*1 vias — this nay seen somewhat* naive — but IT thi3 is 
what you said earlier about reduciiig "the as opposed bo 
its eluxmt3 being associations, then uhy docs lie. contrast 
~ it aecns to we when lie contrasts the good citizen with 
tlic good nan iie doesn 9 t spt?ak of the good man in the context 
of u lesser association* lie seems to speak of good man, 
but isn*t lie returning then to — 11 

tliat? To tiio village or family? 

"Not to roan* That*3 iti man out of association* Han as 
he stands unassociated 0 n 

♦ 

Yes, but the good man as he is understood here is essentially 
a political being* We will see that* Let us proceed step by 
step 0 Low then ~ so what is tise citizen? That is our question* 
And then Aristotle disposes, at the beginning of 1275a, of a va- 
^ ricty of irrelevant things* Low this is a beautiful specimen 
i of Aristotle^s precision and sobriety* Unfortunately, we cannot 
; read it; we have to skip to the nerve of the argument* Such 
v nice questions t for example, what is the. status of a bey? A boy, 

_ the son — a future citizen* Well, a future citizen is not a 
citizen simply, because you have to add this qualifiers a future 
citizen^ and al 3 o saie other things into which we cannot go* 

Now, then Aristotle gives first the definition of the citi¬ 
zen and defines him* The citizen is a nan who participates in 
Judging and in ruling* Is there ary difficulty? Yes? 

(Inaudible response}* 

Well let us go step by step* Does it make sense? I mean 
after all we talk about citizens all the time* Does ft make sense 
to say ths citizen is the nan who participates in judging and 
in ruling? Yes? 

•Should that sentence be changed to the nan who participates 
either now or at scrae time in Judging and ruling?” 

That ~ vie will cone to this difficulty later, because, after 
all — now let me — yes? 

•In his discussion of this Aristotle considers the offices 
that each citizen must hold — the ones who Judge and rule 
— and lie mentions officials of the state, I think* and then 
lie gives as an example people vno sit in courts either as 
people on the jury or judges* Would somebody who votes also 
bo considered as one who participates — n 
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X 8 n toying to caie to this point wliere we rind a modern an« 
docuco Now Aristotle first changos the and flays a cifci- 

aenTis a nan who participates in Judging and in the popular as- 
oeafaOyo lien/ here you recognize modern democratic tilings immedi¬ 
ately* a citizen is a nan who can bee one a Jury uan and who can 
wte or let no say a citizen is a nan who can elect mid can be 
elected to office* both* If ho only elects that«o too littlef 
he must also be entitled to be elected-to office* From this we 
can draw 11* interesting conclusion* which is perfectly in the 
spirit of Aristotle, tint a naturalized citizen, according to 
the law of this country, cannot bee cue a president, as you knew, 
and therefore lie is null; he»s a citizen with a qualification^ 

A naturalized citizen is not a full-fledged citizen, 1GC& citi¬ 
zen, because lie is legally prevented frou being elected to the 
highest office* So, in other words, we recognize certain tilings 
hero which we know although things liave very much changed, as 
you know, chiefly because of the introduction of representative 
rovem.«nto We do rat think of the citizen as participating in 
nov emienty in ruling in the way»that fl a not so evident to 

ITias^i olden, tines, where you had only direct de¬ 
mocracies or other direct ferns of govenanento How is this — 
so Aristotle gave a definition, then, to repeat* a citizen is 
a man who can participate in Judging and in the assembly* How 
as to your question* of course he doesn 8 t participate literally 
alwayso He has to sleep* lie has to eat* In other words, he par¬ 
ticipates whenever tlic assembly meets, whenever the jury meets, 
and since you have to arrange for com conveniences you cannot 
have all 1«SQ0 or 2,000 citizens jurymen at the same time* There¬ 
fore you divide them up either according to parts of tlic city 
or according to the law,cases or whatever other division nay seem 
to be convenient;* How let us come to a passage which is rather 
difficult, at first glance at ary rate, and that is 1275a, 33 fol¬ 
lowing 0 Bo you have that? That the best definition is more or 
less — is roughly of this kind* Tes? 


•Such is the general nature of the definition of citizen 
which will most satisfactorily cover the position of all 
who bear the nmae* Citizenship belongs to a particular 
class of things whore (1) there are different bases on 
which the thing nay depend, (2) these bases are of differ¬ 
ent kinds and different qualities — one of then standing 
first, another second, and so on doun the series* Things 
belonging to this particular class, when considered purely 
as so belonging, have no common denominator whatever — or, 
if they have one, they have it only to a meagre extent 0 
Constitutions obviously differ from one another in kind^ 
and scme of then are obviously inferior and soroe superior 
in quality; for constitutions which are defective and per¬ 
verted (we shall explain later in what sense we are using 
the terra * perverted‘ J ) are necessarily inferior to those v/hic 
are free from defects* It follows that the citizen under 






eacli dif fe ren t kind of coustd^tution lou^t also necessarily 
be different• He nay thus conclude that the citizen of our 
definition is particularly end especially the citizen — 

UotJ. let us stop here| let tas stop here* So the first point 
uhich Aristotle makes is citizen is relative to the regiX 
nean s darker al-^ys translates, as* I think everyone does, consti¬ 
tution* which is re ally a rdsieading word and let us then siinply 
say regime instead of that* So Aristotle really soys the citi¬ 
zen is relative to the regime* 12hy does he make tills terribly 
complicated remark, this zsi^;±ysical remark or the logical re- 
nazic, however you call it, about these various kinds of ^tilings * 

Ikiw first let us try to ujidcrstasad tiic content of it* T lie re are 
things in which tin bases, as ffcsrker translates, tho sub-strata 
differ in kind* l Jaw what does this mean? A simple example is 
feathers of birds* Featijers hams substrata* I mean the birds; 
and tiie feathers differ in kind <— the featliers of an eugte are 
not the feathers of a hen* These® is an essential difference be¬ 
tween then* They are feathers out the substrata differ in kind* 
ThaVs one kind of tiling* And then he says there are tilings — 
tu& rc -iay be, regarding tile bases — there may be two relations* 
hither tiie bases have nothin.; in common,' or 

they have a proper order* how -in the case of the feathers of 
birds you cannot speak of an artier* You cannot say the feathers 
of an eagle are more — to a higpaer degree —* featliers than the 
fteathers of a pigeon* That*© am intermediate case; Aristotle 
limits himself to the extreme csfcse* liow what is the? case where 
f^the substrata have not!ling or hardly anything in canon? A case 
v >rould be the hand* You have a bcind of a loan; you have a hand 
cut off, ar*l you have a painted liand* All three are hands sone- 
Low, but only the firrt is a re«Q. hand* The otlicr in no longer 
Sk huncio Tiie hand cut off has still the shape of a hand, but it 
can no longer exercise the work of a hand avd therefore is not 
a hard unqualifiedly or absolutely as he translates* You see, 

C waat Aristotle means by absolute has nothing to do with fantas- 
\ tic German idealism; it leans sJaaply without qualification* That*s 
\ a hand; I don*t have to qualify it* but if it is wounded then 
It is qualified? a wounded hana or a dying hand* 'float 1 s clear 
— the hand cut off is no longer a hand; and the painted hand 
is a reflection into two dimsnsicnality of what is really tliree 
dimensional, even in the case of a cut off hand* So they liave 
nothing in ccannon to speak of, and Waat is the case but that there 
are other cases in which the substrata differ in kind and tlie 
substrata have an inner order of rank; and that is here the case* 

The citizen has as ills substratum the regime* That must 
be properly understood* The citizen is always relative to the 
\ regime* He can only be urderstaod in terns of the regime* So 


the substrata of citizens are regimes* but regimes are not ~ 
the various refines are net equal in rank ao tho feathers of the 
various species of birds; nor dm they have such very simple or* 
dor of rank as real hand* bend cut off, painted hand* They have 
an order of prior and posterior# i*e« higher, less high, lower. 


lowesto In ofcher wards* tl*? polittcal thiii^e — that 1 a the rea¬ 
son uiy Aristotle makes this cui^licuted remark* The political 
^thini# arc more cotjplrx than things a twj simple cases of hardly 
anything in oaxion or perfe ct ne atrallty^matliiig rank* So this 
^nucks ttie citizen is relative to Uie refine# fliat in itself is 
easy to undenstiiiid and *;aii who is a citizen in a democracy is 
not necessarily a citizen in an oligarchy and so on 0 Thut*s ele- 
iieutary* hurt Jristotle goes out of *iio wq> is* tills very precise 
remark to make clear —* to indicate again the great caiplcxity 
of political natters* We will later on cone to a wry simple 
expression faodiliar to all of you ftrou every slay political life 
of — a practical expression of what tnis caiplcxity Means* hut 
uc iiust not rsxsh* tow let us go on where we left uff| tnc next 
sentence * TfcaerefGre* Aristotle says* t lu, citizen as defined be® 
fore is to t£ae hipest degree a citizen in <* democracy* You see 
again what I aaaid beforeo 'When Aristotle tries to define citi¬ 
zen the uost sftiurai definition* the aost obvious definition* 
is that of toes citizen in a timocracy* Somehow the polls is pri¬ 
marily de^gx^atic* not in terns of time; the democracy is very 
late* as Aristotle makes clear later* but there is the simplest 
articulation^ and it is also tliat Iron which political pidLloso- 
-phy in fact carted because it started' in’ Athens* Jut tills fac¬ 
tual starting; fraa democracy is not a ueru accident* file demo¬ 
cratic society from Aristotle ,J s point of view a decaying 3oci^ 
cty,» gives the s t iji u lu s to political reflection to a higher de¬ 
gree than tlia acre old f^ ^oned forms oi' regime* Xes* can you< 

"Citizen® living under other kinds of constitution nay pos¬ 
sibly* tot do not necessarily* correspmi to tiie definition* 
There arse some states? for example* in u^iich there is no 
popular «luuent: 3ucu states tiave no regular meetings of 
the assembly* but only lootings specially s unrooned; and they 
renit tbse decision of cases to special bodies* In Sparta* 
for example ? t.c Jtphors take cases of contracts (not a 3 a 
body* hurt euca sitting spearately); toe Council of tilers 
take castes of homicide; and sane other authority way take 
oilier cases* tiuch the some is also true of Carthage* where 
a number of bodies of magistrates iiave each the right to 
decide all cases*" 

Well* toke the simplest example* Aristotle defines the ci¬ 
tizen as a nan who is entitled to sit in the popular asseaoly* 
bat there sure constitutions in wiiich there are no popular assem¬ 
blies so the definition dcesn“t apply* Therefore* Aristotle has 
to give a lAorfle general definition and that be will do in the se¬ 
quel* les? The definition of the citizen — 

"But oesr definition of citizenship can be amended* b'e iuive 
to note that in constitutions other tium tl* democrutac„ 
umbers \v£ the assembly and the courts do not hold timt off- 
, ice for an irxtetertaixiate period* They hold it for a Uni¬ 
ted tcru^ and it is to persons with such a tenure (whether 



they be many or few) that tlie citizen 1 s function of deliber¬ 
ating auA judipLng (ulietlicr on all issues or only a few) is 
assigned in these regimes* Tlie nature of citizenship in 
general emerges clearly from these considerations; and our 
Anal definitions will accordingly be* (1) 9 he who enjoys 
the right of sharing in deliberative or judicial office at¬ 
tains thereby tte status of a citizen of his state % and 
(2) *a state* in its simplest terms* is a body of such per¬ 
sons adequate in nuuoer for achieving a self-sufficient exis¬ 
tence® •* 

Tea* well of course he says city and not state; we don*t 
have to go into thato So an unlimited ruling* you see that 9 s 
C the point; therefore the word official is so misleading* An of- 
\ ficial has a United power to rule* either in tine or in function* 
i but there arc* in every society* nen who have an unlixiited power 0 
'That is tte Aristotelian analogue to the modern conception of 
sovereigntyo There is somewhere a power neither limited in su¬ 
periors -- of course 9 that exists* A given citizen nay be elec¬ 
ted to be treasurer for oi£ year* To be treasurer is a United 
form of ruling,, but all thc.se limited forms of ruling are deri¬ 
vative from a basic form of ruling which is not United* That* 
is what* in moderntines* is understood by sovereignty and that 
is* for exoiapic* in a democracy the citizen body assembled* That 
is not established by seasons else over some other body* that 
is tht causa prima * tlie first cause for all political purposes 
where you tsegln and from which all otiier power i3 delegated* 
c The aidginating ruling: he who participates in originally ruling 
/ is the citizen* That*s what Aristotle means and he makes a die- 
L tinction between two kinds of ruling or two kinds of activities 
and we must see later on why he wakes this distinction? namely: 
the ruling and the judging* Jut now he replaces ruling by deli¬ 
beration* That 9 s important* Do you see the connection? The 
ruling* I nean* judging is clear: you judge on the basis of given 
laws* You apply the laws to a ;2.ven case* That 3 s not so interest¬ 
ing o The fundamental tiling is the ruling one* Why docs Aristotle 
call the ruling activity the deliberating activity* a term of course 
which is still used in older coiistitutional theory in this country: 
tee deliberative bodies* Why does Aristotle — and tlmt stems 
from Aristotle* Yea? 

"Well because to deliberate indicates that your deciding 
choice value* choices as to which way is the best vay to go* M 

In other words* the ruling is net surely vliat the police 
officer does wiicn he says go tills vay* that way* That is abso¬ 
lutely derivative and uninteresting* But that goes back to a 
primary ruling and which emowera the policeman to do zhat$, and 
. this primary ruling is called? by Aristatl e* dolibsration* But 
is this not a strange expression? Let us assume tiiat the outeem 
of the deliberation is a law* But it is the outcome of a dellber* 
ation* I man* a.3 long as it is still under deliberation it i 3 
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not yet a law 0 Why docs Aristotle coll It deliberative? ilou 
is it called today? The equivalent to that. 

Student answers* "legislative. 11 

Yes, sure, but that is a part of tho deliberative, but the 
ordinary word used for this kind of tiling today. 

"Low-foaking process." 

Yes, but then you refer — tiie word which cones naturally 
to tiie mouth of everyone today, 1 believe you must know it* 
decisiorwiakingo I mean, of course, on the highest level,. But 
Aristotle does not speak of decision} lie speaks of deliberation 
and that‘a very important. Then we understand it * bit better. 
When you speak of decision you do not necessarily t iply precede 
ing deliberation. Beeisioa say very well be tossing the coins, 
tossing the coin,. For Aristotle the rational clement caries out 
clearly by the term deliberation and deliberation naturally enria 
in a decision. That trees without saying* otherwise it w ill not 
be consummated. But the etbphasis is on the deliberation which 
brings about a rational decision. This, by the way, is an inter* 
eating problem how did the tern decision acquire the tremendous 
importance it has in present day political science language? 

1 don't know, but it is worth, considering. I'n sure that fifty 
years ago the term tieci:;icn=naking did not enjoy * l \it votjue which 
it enjoys now. It would be interesting to go into that question* 
I believe it lias something to do with the :.*sakening in tic belief 
«•» of the belief in reaiion which las taken place in tin; lust two 
generations. In Germany, wtscre I was brou^it up, the key poli¬ 
tical thinker who road® u«,e of It, tb«e term, was KerU ScWKltt 
idio later on becaoe a leading Nazi jurist and in EE doctrine 
the link up idLtn certain .■■h; Icstphis thing s like ,-,-h 

so was quite obvious. I do not know whether tills did not migrate 
via such people like lassaell and so into this country} I don n t 
knew. It would be worth considering tiiat decision takes tbs place 
of deliberation. 


Now then Aristotle lias achieved a universal definition of 
the citizens the citizen is the nan, we can say, who participates 
in originary ruling, a ruling or governing or commanding which 
doe3 not have a further source. These people in the assembly 
do not receive dictation from someone elso as a cop on the beat 
and even the judges too receive dictations of the law. But then 
Aristotle is confronted with a minor difficulty which is very 
interesting. Wiicr. people ordinarily speak about — a el „ 

80 **?• /Lacl 1st us see how Aristotle 

disposes of that* immediately following. 


“For practical purposes, it i3 usual to define a citizen 
as 'one bca-a of citihin par-ants on both aides', ana not on 
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the fathoms or oother # s side .only; but eonrtiies this re- 
quirenent is carried still farther back, to the length of . 
two, three, or nore stages of ancestry* Tills popular and 
facile definition has induced sor.e thinkers to raise the 
question, *How did toe citizen of toe toird or fourth stage 
of ancestry hiaself cage to be a citizen? 1 * 


Do you see the difficulty? I mean, for practical purposes 
it f o good enough to say every citizen is the son of a citizen 
father and citizen nether, or naybe you add the grandparents on 
both sides; that doesn f t alter the problem* But then you get 
into a very great diff iculty* hhat about tijc first founders? 

They were not toe sons of a citizen father and citizen mother © 

In other words, then all citizens are descendants freu non-citi- 
senso The first settlers were not* Tiiat shows the theoretical 
absurdity of the definition* Still, for practical purposes in 
a given society it Light be all righto And Ijc says, when they 
define citizen thus: politically and crudely, rashly; toe text 
^is not quite dear© The political definition is not good enough* 
The political is good enough for practical purposes* We have 
" to go beyond that, which Aristotle did* And now the next point, 

. where he shows to what this difficulty leads finally 0 

"Gorgias of Leontini — perhaps partly frai a sense of this 
difficulty and partly in irony — said, *As uortars are tilings 
which arc :^aae by toe craftsmen who are mortar-ciakers, so 
Laris oceans are persons w.;o are uade qy toe "craftsmen 11 who 
are Lartosaean«nakers 9 o 11 

Yes, well that is a jotoe which is not Immediately intelligible 
because the Greeks called natural citizens made citizens, meaning 
artificially made* And what Gorgias says is this: if you to ink 
~ that tiircugh you arrive at toe conclusion that all citizens are 
\ naturalized citizens, even toe indigenous ones, because it is 
i 'Ultimately due to an act of convention who is and who is not to 
1 be a citizen* Wo can leave it at that unless you would like to 
raise further point* we cannot read everything; let us turn to 
12?6a8, wiierts he cernes back to this question^ some are endowed 
whether the city did it or not — for example, when a democracy 
arises fraa oligarchy or tyranny* Do you have that? 

"The question whether, in justice, they arc citizens or not 
is a different natter, l/hich is closely connected with a 
larger question already mentioned* The problem raised by 
this larger question is tiiat of deciding when a given act 
can, anu wuen it cannot, be considered to be the act of the 
polls* he may take as an example ths case of an oligarchy 
or tyranny which changes into a democracy* In such a case 
there are some are reluctant to fulfil public contracts 
— arguing tiiat such contracts were made by the governing 
tyrant* anu not by toe polls — and unwilling to uuA other 
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obligations of a sinilar nature 0 They hold the view that 
sa.ie constitutions cxint by virtue of farce f and not for 
the sake of tho cotton good© This argument, however , leads 
us to the conclusion tiiat when ue firxl a democracy which 
exists by virtue of force we have to adroit t.iat act3 done 
under tiic government of such a denocracy arc no more acts 
of tiic polls concerned toan were acts done under the oligar¬ 
chy or tyranny©* 1 

Let us stop here© Low the practical question to uliic.i lie 
refers is faidlliar to you© Jtor example, toe last big case when 
tno Soviet goveriiient at toe beginning refused to pay tlu- debts 
of tiic Tsarist govern; «nt and they sit*ply said tola was not done 

— tills debt was not incurred by the polio, by the Hussion 
people, but by toe tyrant, by tlu. Tsarist government© I mean 
tiic question is easy to understand© So Aristotle says wljy — 
he admits tocre Is a problem here and a very important one; not 
so nuch u practical problem ~ whether you should pay debts or 
not — but that you iiave to make a distinction between tae polis 
and toe regime© And now Aristotle says here but you cannot leave 
it at this democratic argui^nt oecause a democracy uay be 03 il¬ 
legitimate, as tyrannical as an oligarchy and a tyranjy© In other 
words, toe democratic distinction between the regime ana the polls 
is a partisan distinction and Arigtotle wants togive a non^par- 
tiaan distirctiono That is wEat he 8 s driving; at© how here we 
can take a look into Aristotle*3 uay of thinking about political 
matters© Well, in a way we all know tout problem from present 
day* political science© Tug scientist cannot be u partisan© Ue 
must be neutral© Is Aristotle reutral? lios lie 1 © not neutral, 
nor is lie a partisan© Hacauley said about Sir William Temples 
Tesple was not a mediator; he was rarely a nev'ral© A neutral 
qiu a mediator are two different things© Aristotle wishes to 

be a mediator© an arbiter© a judge; lie wants to be impartial© 
but to be inpartial is not the saugi tiling as to be neutral © The 
neutral says l aon*t care; the inpartial ;aauri cares very much© 
L^artiality is the quality of the arbiter or judge, and j ustice 
is a virtue© X mean, Liparticlity is the sane tiling in a way 

— sons aspect of justice© We can, toerefore, say in a parades: - 
leal way Aristotle is, in a way, a partisan© He ia a partisan 
of virtueo lie thinks we cannot be neutral when confronted with 
the distinction between virtue and vice and he is gradually pav¬ 
ing his way toward that* Will you go on immediately where you 
left off© 

“But toe question here raised would seem to be closely al¬ 
lied to a question which takes us still further — u 0n what 
principles ought wc to say that a p*liB has retained its 
identity* or, convarsely, that it has lost it 3 identity 
and become a different polls? 8 * 



Tea, now in order to understand that let us take the case 
of a democracy replaced by a tyranny© Tliat liappena — liappened 
in our century and so on 0 What do tic democrats say in such a 
case, who says it uas not Uerroany that did it but tuc Nazis? What 
do tliey say? They say, in a way Germany has disappeared; it was 
completely overlaid by Nazis* Still more simply and more gencr- 
ally, the polis iias disajpearedo The polio is by the 

o The polis lias disappeared a)id of course an oligarch 
would cay when tiers was a democracy, the polis lias disappeared 
and the polls lias disappeared because of the disappearance of 
oligarchy* New Aristotle*s position aaang tuesc: partisans — 
his underlying procedure — Aristotle says no, t;iat*s exaggera¬ 
ted, if tic democrats say tiie polls has disappeared when tic ty¬ 
rant ruled or when tic oligarchs ruled 0 Tliere was another polls* 
The partisans say the polis has disappeared* Tiie inpartial —■ 
Aristotle says the polls was transformed into anotner polls* and 
tiiat he will develop* In other vords, Aristotle is now obliged 
to snow that the change of a regime transforms one polis into 
another polls Q and tnat is very strange not only now, but was 
soo Was Athens a different polis with every change of its regime? 
Was it not always the city of Athens? Did Aristotle not-write 
or compile what we can call a history of tiie regimes of Athens 
in uhich it is «« just as we speak of toe history of tl:e British 
constitution under John* under William, and under EHzabetSt T I 

dame constitution changes$ that 8 s, in a way, the caumon sensical 
view, and that is not a modem discovery; tliat was familiar to 
Aristotle as proved by the fact that he wrote his book that was 
discovered about 60 years ago. The Athenian Constitution* which 
contains a history of the AthcrdSn'constitu^S^ IJoSTTwill give 
you — I will link this up immediately to anotter point® In this 
other book, this much more popular work. The Constitution of Ati«ena 0 
Aristotle gives a definition of the good cHisea" which striidnsSy— 
differs from the definition of the good citizen given acre* The 
definition of the good citizen given here is tint the good citi¬ 
zen is relative to tiie regime, so that a nan who is a good citi¬ 
zen under a democracy is a bad citizen under an oligarcry and 
vice versa and so on and so on* In the Constitution — this more 
popular writing* he takes a much mere common scnsical view and 
says the good citizen is a nan who is public spirited or just 
regardless of the difference of regimes* Here you see the issue* 
tot ne use more familiar words new* The more cannon view end the 
nore* * « © 

(Chance of tapc)„ 

• • • « i-f it amply means love for the country regardless of 
the regineo But on the other hand if you look more closely you 
eee that no one is satisfied with that because if someone saya fl 
aa quite a few people say,. I love the United States, I i ove the 
country; therefore I want to have it communist* So it is not 
merely relative to the country; it is relative to the regime which 
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is Imortanto This bifurcation ia ifrtiaps-tte secret of polities . 
and that Ijb why Aristotle is tills concerned.. And you sec also 
tnat in the acre popular work he takes tiie more simplistic view* 

In here he b rings it out not uith all tiss sharpness which he had 
in Ms nind, but with sufficient sharpness* bo therefore the 
technical fora of this tremendously practical question is what 
is it wlmt nates t:» city norol? Is it the country? Well, clearly 
not because the country can be inhabited by entirely different 
people« I mean this country was inhabited, 33 a natter of fact, 
by entirely different people, and yet no one could say tills was 
—. I mean, no owe would vrritc a iiistory of the African const!® 
tution and give an account of Hie tribal organization of the lied 
Indians', Tmt # s not ~ because that was not the African consti¬ 
tution* So the lo calit y, virile being an irdiopensablo condition 
_ no political society without a locality — the locality doean^t 
have to be as snail as that of Athens or Taches; it may be as 
large as t.iat cf the United States, but t*e definite locality* 

In the nonent you would havw no longer a definite locality you 
would no longer have politics, strictly speaking* That would 
be u world state* Then tiiere is no definite locality anymore ~ 
tte whole globe — unless tiiere would be haaan being3 on otiier 
planets and there would be sane interesting relations between 
the Karthncn and tic Martians, or whoever t&at night be* Well, 
again there txcrikl be : >olitics proper* 

liow what xoakes He polls run? The more interesting question 
— could the polls not be — an1 that corresponds very much to 
our notion — could the polls not correspond to a river? Just 
as in Hie course — rew generations succeed alder generations 
just as new water flows down, tacre is still the sarie river* 

In other words, could not the polls have tic character of some¬ 
thing like a river bed? Could it not have! Aristotle rejects 
that and let us see iris answer: 2276b, at Hie beginning* 

•If a polls is a form of association, and if this form of 
association is an association of citizens in a polity or 
constitution, it would see;* to follow inevitably that when 
tlx. constitution suffers a change in kind, and becoi^es a 
different constitution, the polls also will cease to be the 
saine polls, and will also ciiange its identity* Wc xsay cite 
on analogy fron the dror-a© ho 3 ay ttiat a chorus which ap¬ 
pears at one tine as a cade and at another as a tragic cho¬ 
rus is not continuously the same, but alters its identity 
— and tills in spite of the fact Hi at *ae members often re- 
rain tac sa:.xe© What is true of a chorus is also true of 
every cti«er form of association, and af all other compounds 
generally. If *ne sche^ie of composition is different, zhe 
compound becomes a different coiipouncL A Imnacry composed 
of tiie sasie notes will ce a different harmony according as 
the*mode* is Dorian or Phrygian* If tMs is the case* it 
is obvious that the criterion to which wo ioust chiefly look 
in determining the identity of the state is the criterion 
of the constitutiono* 
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Lot us stop hero. Xoa see Mr. it says chiefly. 

That's the most interesting consideration! it is not tae sole 
consideration. In other words* if the same locality is inhabi¬ 
ted by an entirely different tribe, which tribe number 

one, and has tie saac kind of regime it's a new polls because 
the i dentit y of tit* natter — I ucan tlic polls remains one if 
noth its mtter and its fom remain the came. If toe- matter is 
Ciiant.'cd radically — yes? 

"W ould you say the United States is a different nation when 
Haino is cut up and part yoca to Cuxiada and is purc:iased, 
new land iron this 

Well, tliat is a somewhat complicated question becauae, after 
all, the United States existed before that and the question is 
Whether it was extended 30uewhat. 

"Well, what I>n saying is does toe matter have to remain 
the sane. Xou see that toe natter changes — " 

Well, aa in nil such natters, they are questions of degree «> 

I i.iean,- in other words, if say the whole of Central America were 
added toat would make ±t a diffei-ent country*, but the addition 
of Haine 0 « « • you know,, tliat depends — because the kind of 
thin^ which — the kind of human beings who preponderated prior 
to the coming of Maine — tftat*s the saue as afterwardj therefore 
it* s not Irportanto One must not be petty — you know althou#* 
it is necessary to think of tills kind of thing* 

"In • « . England vrlien the British pass a Reform Bill in 
tha nineteenth century 5 therefore the regime is channel con* 
siderably and yet a person who is in favor of it can be very 
loyal* o » « (remainder of question inaudible)* 

Ics, but toe question — of which change of tiie regime you 
are speaking now? 

"Well after the fi^fom Bill of lS32o° 

las, but the question is really, I iaean D whether the changes 
uhich Britain underwent after the seventeenth century were — 

I mean there was now toe democratization you know 0 which «* well 
lot roe say toat the big change ~ the two revolutions that were 
real tig changes — seventeenth century t 2£&P and 1689* That was 
the great change by virtue of which a certain kind of Parliament 
became the controlling force instead of that tug of war between 
Parliament and king which preceded it 0 Then you got two big changes 
and one was XS32 and the other iras about 1911 or so 9 I nosa# by 
then 3ritain became really a democracy* Previously it was a quali¬ 
fied democracy* Frcn Aristotle e s point of view he would say that 



inr these tlmm cnangos, Britain c*uinged *^to character ft3*jauen~ 
tally * Sure« Jut not snail ones* Far example, changes you had 
in this country, I believe, are infinite anal ca^ared to such 
c hang es wi*erc there was never a question of a hereditary nobil¬ 
ity here a You know? And the property qualifications have been 
given — I inadcrstand timy were very snail and t.iereforo there 
vub not such a fundamental change b 1 mean, and the addition of 
venen, of course — uhetfcer that is a politically important change 
is a very lonj question^ You know — wiiether it is not simply 
a du plic ation of ttic previous division of votes to different groups 0 
That f s a lo^; question* It differs in France; I expose today it 
is different* out I believe, as far as I know, not ia this coun* 
try* Surely there are all kinds of transitional things* Aristotle 
will speak af timt* I jc distinguishes among four kinds 

of democracies^ The types are clearly distinguished but tliere 
are always transitional fojsas and that's infinite* How here what 
was Iris point? That tiie polls is one chiefly with a view to the 
regime* How if ~ that lays out very formalistic, not to say 
legalistic ~ but you see iuaediately that it is not so if I use new 
as ♦•zWlristotelian word t» describe what Aristotle means* lie 
will bring it out later in Ms language*- In order — a city ia 
one with a view to its spirit* . If its spirit changes that is 
the uostispcrtaxrt change which "a city can undergo * If the~5pirit 
is feudal sad t,ien turns insc cor.^iercial* thaVs the "create at 
change ~ or changesUse same nature* But we have to knew 
a bit more nbout regime than we know now 0 Let us read new only 
the ii-uediataly foil owing point where you left off — and tills 
question* wiisthbr it is just to say — to pay or not to pay — 
when the polls ciumgeo into a different regime is a different 
question* You remember that was the practical question on which 
Aristotle started —* to widen he referred — tiiat when a change 
of regime takes place people sometimes say we don't have to pay 
toe debts of the previous regime because not the polls incurs 
the debt bob toe oligarchs or the tyrant* And Aristotle returns 
you to the question but doesn't answer it, and says that ia an- 
other uatter* how I read tae statement* * * * in which he drew 
the conclusion that Aristotle doesn't answer the question because 
he cannot answer tiie question, and why is he not able to answer 
the question? Because of his erroneous notion that the unity 
of the polls resides essentially in the regime* In other words, 
starts iren too caiman notion, especially today but 
also in older tidies, that the constitution of a — that tiie coun¬ 
try, or say society — only society is a less political expression 
for uiiat wc also mean by country* Ikay I state this in general* 
if you try to understand ary classic text about politics, if you 
substitute in reading it for polls the country then you are i^uch 
closer than any other point of view* The country — which has 
a much more political connotation os you knew* No one would say, 
right or wrong, ny society* Society is an unpolitical concept* 

So what is —^ I think that .in — in other wards, cays 

Aristotle cannot account fee corrclnuity because of his assertion 
the regime cnanges* That is not tae point* Aristotle has a per¬ 
fect answer to that question although he doesn 5 t give it acre. 



Mr explicitly elsewhere* tot it ia ' trivial* Every can of cact- 
man sense can ansu^rit® V/liat would you say? that is a fair de¬ 
cision if the rcgjxic is changed and there arc debts? b*hat one 
should do? tfd&t would a fair judge aosi^i? 

•fciyrieiik®* 

>{©, not always* If the fellow borrowed txiat money in order 
to havo u!iich tornented t>»e citizens* no* because if 

a fellow is a crininal in the first place* • • • no, but tno sir** 
pic distinction would be if these expenses were nade regardless 
of the motives for the lasting benefit of the city 0 For example, 
building hospitals, bridges, and so on and the citizens enjoy 
it after the change of tnc regine, it would seen to oe fair tliat 
they pay for it$ otherwise not;* I was told ttot tnis is exactly 
the position taken by present day international law, which shews 
that ttot is not completely deprived of reason* hew here Aris¬ 
totle turns then to tiic question which® 0 • « of the good nan 
and toe ^ood citizen® Jut tiio subject uaa already iiplied in 
ufcutevor he said* The good citizen depends on the regime* A 
good citizen.of llxzl Oeruary is not a good citizen of Adenauer 
tieraary because the good citizen in Jiazi berLary was loyal ~ 
fully loyal to Lie liazi regins, and then ho could not .be a good 
citizen to the Adenauer regime unless iie changed his x.iind caipletely® 
Therefore the good citizen is relative to the regineo Jut the 
gcod nan is not relative® Tlie good wan is defined, you cun auy 9 
by the nature of man* tlie nan who has perfected ills h uman qual¬ 
ities properly® And fra,; tills it follows, and that i3 the great 
problem! of loyalty, that the good man can be loyal only to tlie 
good regime® Tliat is tlie problem of loyalty in the simplest fonn 0 
I mean, I«n speaking now — I neun loyalty not jaorcly in tlie sense 
tliat one doesn tt t commit liigh treason and uo on, but in the sense 
of full dedication* identification, I believe tlxy say now* Now 
wliat-is the precise answer of Aristotle to ti* question® Aris¬ 
totle does not say tljey arc distinguished, the good iian 

ami the good citizen, but they rosy coincide uixier certain condi¬ 
tions and wnat are these conditions? Under what conditions is 
tne good uaix identical v/ith tlie w ood citizen? 

•The IPOQ nan and the good citizen are identical in the gpod 

regime wlicre tiic good nan is a citizen, or rules." 

Is in a ruling function — uhen he is ruling* The good ci¬ 
tizen in a good regime* where he is ruling* is a good nan® If 
l\ie rulership is domant ho is not simply identical with the good 
rum® Xes? 

"Hunt we identify the rulers as the sovereign power rather 

than, say P a division of furictians? n 
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*cs, that surely would caae into it, tint tiiey could do that, 
but it is not .as basic as the deliberative function* How there 
arc —- let us turn to 1277b, shortly after the beginning. Well, 
we nust — only the points. ' Aristotle — for 

Aristotle that is crucial — the difference between ruler and 


"f ruled because a good man in his qualities as a ;;ood nap bgcoraea 
actual only in ruling* as certain important qualities belonging 
to tlic good nan as good uan are donaant if he does not actually 
rule. 1 That 3s what Aristotle has in mind* Therefore, tlie dis¬ 
tinction ce tween ruler and ruled is important and as is his wont 
he opens the issue broadly, beyond what is iur.iedia.tely necessary, 
and he raises this question* doss ruling require in all cases 
that one has — is ruling in all cases acquired by being ruled? 

Are there not forms of ruUrr-, uiiich we can acquire without liavw 
ing been ruled? Tiio simplest cose is that of tic ruling of slaves 0 
The naster rules slaves. Mmrt he have been a slave? Obviously 
not* That uould even disqu'lify bin from being a naster, accor¬ 
ding to Aristotle, and in this connection he makes a little point 
which is revealing* Do you have it? 1277b* liow the actions of the 
ruler — 


"The occupations pursued by non who are subject to rule of 
the sort Just mentioned need never be studied by the good 
nan, or by the statesman, or by the good citizen — except 
occasionally and in order t o satisfy sent personal need,* 
in which case there ceases to be any question of the relation 
of master and servanto n 


Mow which very remote facts does Ariatotlo have in nind? 
Which mental functions may cease to be menial if they are o one 
-onljr for one’s own use? Shaving — from Aristotle 8 s point of 
view, to srurve, to do a personal service to the body of sene one 
else is menial, but if you do it to yourself it is not menial, 
or any other thing of this kind. This is only a passing point 
which I thought wo should mention. A hit later an, where we left 
off — yes, now the general principle Arigr.ot.in rru-jkes clear, f ar 
frw men is taat tiiey acquire the ax*t of ruling free men by*hav¬ 
ing been ruled as free men. And ho .ives the exordia: in order 
to become a ruler of cavalry you have to have been a ruled cav¬ 
alryman first and so on and so on 0 ho you nave that? Imiediate ly 
afterward: there lias been an officer, a lower officer before you 
can become a higher officer, and therefore it is well said tha t 
one cannot rule well} it is impossible to rule well if ore has 
not been ruled well, you nay supply* Xes? Paragraph 15„ 

"ltuler and ruled have indeed different excellences} out the 
fact remains tuat tae good citizen must possess the knowledge 
and the capacity requisite for ruling as wall as for beirg 
ruled, end tlie excellence of a citizen may b® defined as 
consisting in “a knowledge of rule over free ran from coth 
points of view 8 . A good nan. Ilka a good citizen, will need 



knowledge frai both pcinvo or vIj eu# Accoix&ngly, .on tic 
assuiptlon that the temperance and Justice required for be¬ 
ing a subject in a free state nave their special quality, 
tic excellence of the joud msaa (e«g« his Justice) Kill not 
be one sort of excellence# it vd.Il include different sorts —— 

3h other words, the probleu uith which Aristotle is concerned 
is tJhisi tlcre i 3 a jood nan, identical or not iri«wfcical with 
t Smt good citizen* How first we knew that only in the case of 
the good regixse can there be any possible identity, but secondly 
he mya that is not sufficient because the good — there are ci® 
tiaens ~ good citizens in the g^od regiifle, both ruling — in a 
ruling and in a ruled function, aad yet it is tl# ruling function 
which is that of the good Linn aa ^ood uan 0 but if on the other 
TEES ye see now you cannot be a ruling good citizen without being 
again, at the next tern, a ruled good citizen* That is the ques¬ 
tion* Yes? 


*0 o • one sort which fits hisa to act as a ruler, aid one 
which fits hiiii to act as a subject« he joay note tirt-tho 
temperance and courage of a nan differ fToci those of a worn— 
an in much tht saw sort of way* A Man would be thought to 
be cowardly if hie courage v ere only the some as tuat of 
a courageous waaan; and conversely a woiurn would be tliougixt 
to be fonward if her nodesty were no greater than tliat uliich 
beccties a good nan* The function of the :,:an in the house¬ 
hold la different freta that sf the wesoam it is the function 
of the one to acquire, and of tne other to keep and at Oreo* 

Let us stop here* Bo you see tnat? Aristotle says don*t 
get confused# Let us take a Jimple example wiiere a duality of 
te® saws virtue appears in two different persons* modesty or 
temperance# A aan is tes§x:rate$ a woman is temperate, and yet 
the temperance in t*ie one case differs from the temperance in 
tba other caso* Kow Aristotle says that nay happen within the 
same person, earthing similar, teat in his ruling capacity hia 
virtuo may differ from his virtue in the ruled capacity and now 
he will say in what it piecisely consists* 

118 Prudence 9 is the only fora of goodness which is peculiar 
to tiie ruler 0 fl 

So, in other words, the examples hitlicrto were uninteresting 
— of temperance and justice* is the pointo The pru¬ 

dence of tee ruler is diffcrent^xro^rthe prudence of the ruled, 
so ouch so teat we nay say<5 as Aristotle is going to say, that 
vixaefc corresponds to the prudence of the ruler in the ruled is 
not prudence, properly speaking# Bead on* 


"The other forms must, it mUd seem, belong equally to ru» 
lers and subjects* The fora of goodness peculiar to subjects 
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cannot be •prudence*, and way ,jC defined as *riyi»t opinion*# 
She ruled nay i» ccnpared to flute-tnokeres rulers are like 
flute-players ulio use wliat tl*e flute-nakers riake a n 




here Aristotle takes again two different arsons to make 
it clearo IJou ukit^ the .difference between the flutu-taalcer and 
the Jlutc-ployer? VI ac flute-flayer is a ca^juntiorj tioe cxjmanding 
nan, and nc tells tlx flute-rrtccr wiiut to make* do tolls him, 
l 0 e« tlie flute-tiakcr does not iiuvc knowledge of his oim of the 
end served* He is told only wiiat he lias to know for making it* 

So the ruled is loss knowing than tuc ruler* That applies to 
political tilings* As ruled I au given the results of the deli¬ 
beration* As ruler I deliberate* There is a connection between 
tills passage and tix passage which we read last idne and uliica 
created so much excitement when Arictotlo says laws owe their 
force only to habituation* vnisre uabituation means you are t aid 
as a child* Well* you nay bo given same reasons but you do not 
necessarily possess your wliolc reasoning as the leglslator bin® 
self must possess it* Therefore you ~ it is not reasoning but 
habituation which makes you obey the law* Yes? How let us stop 
here perhaps* - Later oh he naioe3 clear — that was brought cut 
in the paper — that not everyone who nay be somehow a citizen 
and even a good citizen •— not everyone who ncy be a getod citi¬ 
zen necessarily can possess t:x virtue of nan, as he cays in 1278, 
20 to 21, "for it is not possible to do the actions, to perform 
the actions of virtue if one leads the life of a menial*" It c s 
not possible* I mean, vo must not — Aristotle *s notion of vir¬ 
tu© or morality is not the notion with which we are most familiar 0 
That appears clearly £ron such passages* How do we have a watch? 
Yes, but I nust say a few words} otherwise we have much too much 
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Hew, then after this long preparation Aristotle cones to 
the definition of the pclitea^ or rather — yes, well we can 
say to the definition of the poli tea* There* are two elements 
here connected! One is brought out here* The other one is men¬ 
tioned much later* in the fourth oock 0 3ut both — it is good 
to see both together from tlx* beginning} and tne first is, the 
re&ux, has to do with the rulin g offices * The ruling offices 
means not tix particular appointed officials* That is also part, 
but t;iat l s not ths important part* The ruling offices means t he 
participation in deliberation and Judgaant by the whole pollss 
the political functions properT" This is one considerationo The 
other consideration is supplied by Aristotle*^ remark later on 

* rejjrte „1s l a way of So this shows imnadiately* there¬ 

fore,^A^^totle^ftheso«callcd constitutions are not Irral cr 
merely legal arrangmentSo The legal is for Aristotle absol utely 
derivative and i^erexore u avoid the word constitutienj 
constitution is a legal document or something of this k ind 0 Aria- 
tcrtlo has something cue a more iundjaaental in mud* The pre¬ 
suppose a legislator, ana the first question is the legislator 
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cannot be himself — be appointed by a lav* Vcere must be sone- 
tiling which- is ultiuaiely no lon ger legal bat factual, which doesr*t 
wan that it is ille gal or-tSJUut It In faetuals—xnrevery so- 
doty we find, in the language cf the present day, ouch a tiling 
os stratification* People ukio ore looked tip to and people who 
arc not looked up to — everywhere* Jut tiers are various kinds 
of being looked up to v I ixard once fron a student of Chinese 
things that the Chinese travelers and geograplvsrs when they came 
to a country the first question * * * they raised was how do tliey 
bow to their king* How do they greet tiieir king? That was a 
very wise question® They took it for granted tiiat,people bow 
to something* That is clear and therefore the on3y q usartion was 
how to bow but tiie first question still in a metre /deflective ap¬ 
proach would be to whoci do people bow* How in this country you 
scuotiues iiave the impresaiosa tnat the people looked up to are 
certain actors and actresses in Hollywood® That is t rue but — 
tliat is by no neans unixaportemt, these so-called social things, 
but tliey are not fundaiucntaX froci Aristotle 8 s point of view be¬ 
cause ultimately we cone to scnctiiing — to caie people who are 
looked up to in the way that they rule in daylight 

and not in this ussy -*• if you don*t look up to Cary Grant* net te 
Davis, Hiatus your private aaolnsss* 3ut you have to look up 
to — not even to President Eisenhower for tliat ^zter — but 
you have to look up to the Conctitutionc That** rot VPt fa your 
arbitrary will* But the Constitution, of course, ultimately leads 
back to scrothing which is called the people who have established 
the Constitution* 

s~ So, now for Aristotle this nertiefn of the pecple, which naans 
all, doesn^t exist 0 There xs eitiier one, or the few, or the nany; 
a rule of all is a Yery complicated problem* That is by no — 
and when he makes a division to which Mr© referred, there 

is a division not in one, few or all, but one, few, many* And 
what Aristotle has in mind is thlsi lot us assume the people 
who are looked up to in a nan-arbitr-uy way, as we look up to 
Cary Grant, are, for example* such people as the merchants, the 
great merchant© or they may be war lords or thsy may be squires 
or there may be the common issue That also exist©* There may 
be also combinations of these things and that is more difficult 
to analyse but in principle the some thing,. There is always scr i 
kind, some human, typs -which is looked up to and that is what Ar¬ 
istotle"aeana by the~regisas* The regime is only that by human 
type© Therefore tne simple classification according to numbers — 
one, few, nany — is, as Aristotle in his uiedou says, accidcrrtalo 
Tiiat is, as we would cay in a bad un-Aristotelian language, icrmT 
and not tlit substance of it* And Aristotle prove 3 this very nice- 
ly by saying well, if you cqy the few — rule of a few is oligar¬ 
chy and rule 01 * tbe nary is democracy; but we also tliink of the 
rich and trie poor, and then we get this interesting possibility 
but wiiich isn't a possibility s tiuit the few would bo poor a:id 
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the nary would i» xicii. It j 8 a purely academic question* It 

..v so happens tiu*t the rich are feu aiid tiw poor are many, Vhat 
-v ■ is the distisiCtJLon^ uic diutluetion 3 • ;iow # Ariutotle 

nates this fsxml cdstinciion in terns j£ m*; 9 few* rainy* only 
for reason of exhaustive?jt?on s to r.auure Idnsclf t.*at h.&cowrrd 
the ground* This is ai> e>uuaustive »Jintincuioj;s few* na^y . 
Rich and po<^ WD1U hot ue* a?, i ar:77T' -Cf V aTTexaanii?tive dia~ 

tirxrtionc Kow* it it: clear — nr*J if you to into details nore 
and would* for example* say what kind of rich are the satires 
or are the ir*ii^ytxrialiot ^5 or in Uie cane of the poor* or*‘ they 

pbtuf*. • * v 

fa peasants or arc they worters or are t;«y artisans* then you would 
'**' jet the notion sf hex; this ecus truly designate a way of lifa ani 
net a merely loyal arrangement* That is* tlic question of Ur 
regime is a question* of t;** way of life as it finds its expression 
in ruling arid ueirr ruled! And tliat is not an accidental c erkaid- 
eration because t-gse various human types or ways of life tend 
by thems e lves to predoriinate q They tend to they desire to 
put t.x. ir staap on society as a whole ^ And one way of ~ and 
that Irads to all kinds of questions and tie key question* of 
ccursep 13 winch is tl*c 'desiruble type* And tuat ’s the: question 
of the best re rime which Aristotle tries to axu*v*rv You con also 
coy* veil* you never j*-t the desirable type cr ore not likely to 
UP t it., W;*at la t**e best cotiuination of types Uiat would be :.»ore 
practical? 7ha<t: is underlying tfae noti.tir ofthT nixed re-dne 

f or tte nixed Ilfs* Jut you car* never divorce the rarely politi¬ 
cal frrxa this -tor til element* however you call it* which n^aas 
tiie constitution as a way of life* 


: h 

in 


Only one pcint I would like to raention for those who .ire 
interested in t?ds kind of thing.., In orcior to get his classifi— 
cation of tlw refines Aristotle says ue nuot know .first two things. 
First, what is the and of politic O, association — purpose of 
political association;: and second, what ai-e the foms of rule. 

How the purposes are ticee,. First, uan Is by nature a social 
being, a political being, which neana he likes living to.gther 
for its own sake * That's one point, In other words, without 
a/\y regard to interest. — t-jiat he gets benefits or conveniejices 
fror. it, nan is by nature a social being, Secondly, the. caiacn 
jjood or the corason benefits and thirdly, r.wre livUngjITeTpro^ 
lection or security. The latter Is, of course, the Eobbian"or 
Lockean notion., Well, one night nention in passing a nice dif¬ 
ference, Aristotle, in analyzing why Ben love to live, speaks 
of a natural sweetness cf nsre living, Hobbes speaks of tne ter— 
Vcr of death* bo, in ether vowto, cot that life is soaethlng 
wonderful but death is so terrible that we run away fren death 
to Ilfs , however hade for Aristotle there is an indication that 
living itseli was an innate —— a natural sweetness. The main 
point is th e coewgiu.-o oi. however, is the chief consideration. 

And that is tea c-tiar.rai, - literally the central, according to the 


famous rule* Hr* • Bw —.ana then iri3totle aays the 

WnriA of rule and they are divided into two classes* despotic 
ru lo s which acans t.« rule of slaves for t!* benefit of the nas- 
ter» ««1 tills obviously cannot be a c 00 ^ political rule because 
political rale is rale over free nano AnJ ti»n lie speaks — ttie 
o the r land of rule u.iich lie mentions explicitly ia econordc rule, 
i«e» tlie rule of the father over tlw Ciuldrea or of the husband 
over the wife* widch is a rule far tiie benefit of the ruled« 

But then tlie situation -seena to be very one-dUed. Tlie rulers 
rule for the benefit of the ruled and do tl»ey not have any oene- 
fit for thaaselwa like parents who live entirely fur their chil¬ 
dren without expectation of be in ft rewarded? Is this — can tills 
be eisply allied to political rule? How does Aristotle get out 
of that? Do you reaaiber, i-ir 0 ? leo? 

(Inaudible response). 

Yes, weH that*s tie teacher* lie is the ruler of 

tiie pupils jetting the training and he does it entirely for the 
pupils, but absolutely nothing prevents hia frcti j oin ing .in the 
gyniustic exEsrcisea* so he gets tlie benefit freer it accidentally' 

. and that is* according to Ariatctlc* the natural relation* he 
Deans* of course* this* that in a republican society the ruler 
now will be the ruled next year and vice versa and so there is 
really the ccroon benefit s 5o one would then have to make a dis¬ 
tinction between two kinds of rule* politically possible r\ils 9 
C in which (a) the ruler is purely beneficent! no benefit deriving 
J to fain* or mtual benefit a And we con say toe first would be 
^ patriarchal* monarchical rule and the second would be republican 
rule in various forms© Proa this we understand partly why Aris- 
toils has a -certain preference for kingship* because there is a 
y h igher degree of beneficence involved if ruler is ji-Wa a 
•^SeF^hihSnjig ctOy of ais ruled* and not someone who derives be¬ 
nefit aft in -a republican society where he would be the ruled next 
year© And tbe distinction of these six closes is crucial for 
the whole later development of political science and I don^t think 
I have to write it on the blackboard because you all Mist know 
it by now —* tiie six regimes which Aristotle distinguishes* but 
we will get much more — hear much more about it later an© 
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Aristotle r o Political Lecture 7, April 19 , 19ol 


Well, thank you very much, Mr* Hertz, that was a very 

paper® The questions wiiich you raised regarding the 
difficulties of Aristotelian argument is a very important one 
if one wants to understand the book* A very canon view, if I 
renenber well, is tout tiie Politics were lectures and — as Most 
of tiic Aristotelian works UivLcn ue have — and lectures are not 
necessarily built up in such a severe way as a book can be built 
up, but tie uorc I read Aristotle, especially the Politics, tiie 
more I 5 m cure that this was a book and not lust lectures* There- 
fore the only hypothesis cctipatibls with Aristotle *b intelligence 
and ability is tnat he proceeded tne way he did deliberately and 
that these windings are part of — are essential to the arguient 
as he understands it® Low, of course you are dependent bn .saiv 
ker: not only tnc translation, but also darker’a division of the 
subject natter into chapters, and as I saw from your presentation 
that is not necessarily helpful® You did not «*» I mean, the ua- 
fect has nothin; to do uifcn tiie grade I*n going to give you — 
the defect of your paper can be stated very simply as follows a 
^Aristotle's argument in the assignment of today leads up to a 
l view w.iich is very attractive to ua* namely, tnat what we new 
\call democracy is the onl>' sound solution- Aristotle ooesn ft t 
use tno word aenacracy were, but what ;ie neana 9 in effect, is 
something as wnafc we understand by democracy® The whole citizen 
body — I nean, toe poor too ~ foru tne deliberative and judic« 
ial assembly® That corresponds today to the ri^it to vote and 
the right to sit on juries® dut the executive offices are in 
the hands of qualified people, and tiiere are certain guarantees 
in one way or another ~ Aristotle doc3n*t say iaiicii hero — tlat 
not ~ to quote tnc remark of Fre3ident Elsenhower sais tine ago 
•** cpv®rmcntal office is not a right but a privilege, whereas 
voting is a right and not a privileg3 0 So y in oUu,r words, the 
whole citizen booy — foreigners and slaves excluded naturally 
— electa the governmental officers anti t.x> govt mental officers 
re ally rule$ are not merely obeying an Imperative :undate of the 
elect orate® How — and tnis® « c * 


(Interruption because of discovery that tape vas running at ips*) 

• • • he turns to an entirely different argument in which sone 
elements of tlie democratic argument still cccur naturally, bit 
the argument culminates in the justification of A>3olute monarchy 0 
That is t uc,j jtrange happening in :aok_ II I.> Tov; hove two ?^/;X 3 % 
one, wiait ccnresponca® let no ssy to modern rep-iolicaxiiota in an«r~ 
cicnt fern, and trie ocher is absolute nonarobyo ..ay? And tns 
cixapter divisions as darker nakes tnea — I c*orJ l t» say that he 
is wrong in slaking tacm; he follows a certain articulation of 
Aristotle 3 s argument — but one would have to ulrido this whole 
baOi; iofco two cfiicr pvt*» oasj, «rt?Ciiat. : .:»• a quaai«aeaacraUo 
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republic* and (b) an argument for absolute % Monarchy® how, what 
we would expect — thfc simple procedure, the clear procedure would 
be that Aristotle, after coippleting the democratic argument, would 
now say what powerful reasons speak against democracy* aid t;*e re- 
fore we have to look for an alternative* That .ie doesn’t do* 

Why he doesn’t do it — tnat’s a Ion*; question* that is a very 
long question and whether ■— I will wake a suggestion vAiieh is 
perhaps not intelligible to nost of you but I will neveruieiesa 
Make ito It would sound absolutely ridiculous; I know that* but 
nevertheless I will say it: tlxat t~.erc is a certain kinship be¬ 
tween Ariototls aid Jane Austin* You know Jane Austin and Jane 
Austin’s marvelous quality never t o speak about the aeemy side 
of life as everything is decent* Low Aristotle lias also a cer¬ 
tain love for tin decencies of life and the unfortunate indecent 
elements arc played down and perhaps Aristotle’s procedure lias 
saiething to do with that* l^ow it* we want to understand 9 and 
not iierely to se edified, although it is practically very irnper- 
tant tijat we are edified but it i-u also important tiiat we under¬ 
stand, we have to dig a hit deeper and see — try to recognise 
these difficulties — these abysses, so to say,, which Aristotle 
doean*t think it wise to report* Aristotle’s Politics is not 
a theoretical book 3inply* Aristotle’s book is practical, just 
as ills Kthics i trying to make people good citizens or rood states¬ 
men* The theoretical difficulty involved — tie abysses — that 
is not his purpose tc set forth* And one can easily read the 
Politics without — or for that natter the Ethics — without be- 
ccuing aware of these abysses* For exanple^T tHs discussion of 
the good nan an c tlx good citizen can be read, and it is wholly 
enjoyable and edifying, but triat this has sonctiiing to do with 
the iiarsh preato of loyalty as wa know it today — tiiut doesn’t 
appear xr.Tiediateiyo lou have tc think about that® And ao ;lt 
is — perhaps wc can find somet-iing out while d oing over that* 

Yes, I think I. le *ve it at these renarks regarding your paper 
and we turn to the text* 

+ 

Book IJX, as I repeatedly said, is the nost important book 
of the Politics and I’m by no neons certain that we can finish 
the discussion* even our very preliminary discussion, today* 

We ci^vt be caviled to devote next meeting still to the third 
book and taerafore we would iiave to add another meting at the 
end and it would mean a postponement of all papers, but this docs 
not wean tliat you onould not liave ready your papers at the as¬ 
signed time because I don’t know* I only reserve the right* 

Now, let us -« what we mist understand before we go on are 
certain crucial :xxLnts fren last time and that the crucial, point 
is the distinction oatwaen. the podia * the political society and 
the rerdmO o ho Dolls wit neut a regime* nor a regime without a 
polls * Thut‘"s ciear 0 But revert^eisss *U)cy must be distinguished* 
Kow let \i3 taka a stole exon?!#* What is the polls, first? 

Well,, we knew a certain association which is, in the modern sense 


of tiie tern* ^sovereign tcwardfl die outside, toward other citiee* 

It i£ of fairly snail size, bat dot so small as not to enable 
its -Tenoers t*o develop the tr faculties fully* lo u know tnat© 
aut that does not — is not sufficiently ilJLnndnating© I waps- 
ted tls*t we* in order to understand the human meaning of the po¬ 
ll*. we translate polis not by city nor still less, of course, 
by state and still less by city-state 5 city-state is only a silly 
attempt to salve the problem by'consuc&ng it because if you cion t 
know what a state is, how can we know what a city-state is* So 
— but my coxaatary* Country is tbe 56 onal" equivalent to what 
polis neans i Ln Greece and therefore it is not the sane as society 
because when speak of country we don 5 1 mean the sane as soci¬ 
ety* It nay be terribly difficult to articulate the difference, 
but we all understand it and permit me to repeat toy example* 
flo one would say, right or wrong, ny society, wiiereas it makes 
e*&*e to say right or wrong, my country© So that — we must un¬ 
derstand tlu&» The word which is used by tiie Greeks as well as 
by the Renans as well as by the Continentals, unless in the Anglo- 
Saxon countries — polls is frequently used symncmouoly ti/th 
the Greek word. which is in Latin, ffatrfa , and in Eng¬ 

lish translation, fatherland^ which is in very cannon u*se on the 
European ccmirsexrt, disliked by caic more subtle people because 
of its crude* patriotic inDlications, but it is a political real¬ 
ity, ol^courScT^oTThc first creEr© We cannot be squeamish on 
these matters© The An ? lo^oxon equivalent is country? euro© 

Low tiiat is — the country let us say, corresponds to the polis 
and everyone is supposed to love the country, to devote himself 
to it, to die for it if need be, let us take un exoxaplc fren 
private life to make this clears parents and children© They are 
supposed to low their children ani in mary cases they do it uith- 
out being told — tit* natural love — just as in many cases people 
love their country without being told* Tiiat is clear anu simple, 
but it becomes c Duplicated© Let us assume tte parents have a 
child on whers they dote but that’s a good for nothing* That cre¬ 
ates a probdj*sa c So tix situation would be simpler if the child 
were a good child, aut a child is not necessarily u good child 
and therefore there can be a conflict in tin? parents between their 
love for their child arid their loathing of the child because it 
is not a good child* Apply this to the country, to the political 
society* Taerc can oc a cleavage between the Sipple love or uc- 
' triotisa and tae dissatisfaction with the character of tlie^coun^ 
try * That^a tne distinction between the polis and the regime* 

The regime nay or — the polis is neutral, we can say, to the 
distinction between good and bad* That is not literally true 
but let us say this for ~ in itself the polls is neutral© The 
regime cannot be neutral and there must be a regime* The city 
must have a quality of good or tad or medium or best and worst 
and whatever it nay be on the rainbow^ but if it is not good a 
problem is created and new this is not thought cut by Ariet-otie 0 
The experience in our century shows it all the time© The people 



\&vo escape fren behind tie Iron Curtain and iaa ny other examples 
voold show Uiat throe Poles love Poland bet Utey loathe tie Po¬ 
lish regime <> how in practice, ->f course, it rcaiui t:xey abandon 
Poland? they escape fren it# That's thr situation; only it cx» 
isted and it was, of course, very fasiliar to Aristotle because 
the difference of refines played a very (Te^t pole in Greece« 

Yos nan have periods which are perhaps note ha;Kflf, perhaps not, 
in which there is everywhere the sax* regime, so if you are dis¬ 
satisfied you don’t- know where to go* That can happen# Jut there 
an? also tinea in whioh there are different refines in different 
caontries ani that is the situation today and was in Aristotle’s 
tine. Jut you wanted to say sate thing® 

11 X didn’t understand your analogy — wliat part of the — 
let's see, we have a parent-child aid a polls am what else?" 

Parent to child equal to citizen to country or f atherlapd* 
Pardon? 

*In tiiat order ?* 1 ^ 

For naking clear this point, yes® I mean, is the problem 
not clear in itself? 

Anotlxr cturientc *Hay I offer the analogy of the case of 
the grown nan with an elderly authoritarian father slipping 
into his and t am at least he’s in the nominal 

formal relation** 

Yes, nan to son and father equal tc t 
"Citizen to Ilazi regime." 

Oould bei yes* Well*, but I think there is really no — but 
the basic point is clears that you have a love for a being* The 
being may be an individual; it may be a society? love for & being® 
And this love for tee being is In itself Indifferent* literally® 
Parents can love their caifcren even if they are terrible and 
even if they know tnat they are terrible* That’s their suffering® 
And yet they h^ve necessarily the wish that the children be good, 
be not terriixl£ u It’s a slaple thins* That la the analogue on 
_the! private level of the difference between polls and regime and 
owe can say that the distinction between the polls and the re^juas 
which is very obvious once you think of it is rusverthele 33 the ~ 
k?s&&zx-cL politics ^ ~All deeper difficulties stem from that * 

XT the political situation were ?hat of a simple member of a tribe 
to his tribe no problem would arise except that cenolotin*; in 
the difference between love of ~~ between egoism and dedication 
to the coczasn t;ooo M i. ho»t would still exist there but the much 
mere nubile dirfsrence is due to the difference of regimes which 
in this form requires a muon more developed society, a political 

« 
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society* lion — we will ham to cone back tot Ids problem on 
a acuewhat different levels Aristotle 1 u thesis* tnen f was that 
the authoritative thinn is the rc;dirau The polls cwtltejBhaat 
acter to the re?7r» 0 ?ho pedis is—^ ur if we my use a conven¬ 
ient ei^ress&nTSm Aristotle *s ontology •• the polls is* in 
itself* th£ matter * VUc.regine is the form and tiie Tore* is tJwit 
uiiich tdves-*-ei iaarwcX&r'tn’a things And the example of Aristotle 
which was read last time is really very illuniiuiting© lou have 
fifteen fellows; tliey are the sane individuals but new tiiey are 
used —* they play in a tragic chorus and a week later they play 
in a comic c.iorua* The individuals are the same; Uie nearing 
of tie association i3 corapletely altered; in tir first cuue* a 
tragic chorus* and the second ease* a comic chorus* Tiiat is an 
Illus tration; as all illustrations, an imperfect one* but still 
in its limits enlightening of tlj© difference of re.crimes© Just 
as the sane individuals in a different arrangement and for a dif¬ 
ferent purpose arc onct nenberrs of taut chorus and tiien of another* 
they can be once members of one regime and tixm ixnbers of anotlier 
rcghr.'»o The individuals — and it is not merely that the indi v¬ 
iduals don#t remain unaltered by that© The different function* 
the different purpose * affects then© Their activities — the 
activities of these individuals — differs when they are oembero 
of a ccoic chorus than kiea they arc lienbers of a tragic chorus 9 
just as the activities of the iiuiividuala changes if tncy are 
Bcnbera of a democracy cr if they are members of a cocmurdst re¬ 
gime cr Marxist regime or what nave you 0 iio these' are not far¬ 
fetched things* T;i 03 e are t hinga which we insnedlataly recognize 
in spite of the profound chsmgeo in present day society© lies# 
once it is undcrst^iod that the authoritative ttdjig* the thing 
by which we take cor bearings is the regiidEJ* the regime beccsaa 
then the key subject of political science a s it does in Aristotle© 
By the vay 3 it is really trivial thing which you all know* 

The exciting Vzvmz todays political thtw?* on viiich the exciting 
character of all other thesses* political themes,, depends is the 
struggle between liberal d£ 2 *cerc%cy and ccrjsajflissio Everyone knows 
that© Ies 9 but if you try to express tais in general terms you 
have to say the difference between two regimaa* It is not the 
difference between a country of the size of Russia and of the 
size of the United States cr of this racial blend in Russia and 
that racial blend in the tAsso or what have you© .The cxrucial point 
is that this is cocaannisja and this is liberal democracy© These 
are two ferns of .regime for which Aristotle* in a way 5 did not 
p>*©vide because Aristotle thought only of simpler regimes and 
it would be our task by an analysis which we would have to stake 
to use the Aristotelian basic analysis of the basic regimes far 
a prepor analysis of what tne difference between liberal democ¬ 
racy and ccKcuaiaa. is* 

But to cog£ oack to Art static * we have to find out — we 
have to get a survey of all pcssipje regimes © That would be at 
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least the uoat desirable uay if ue could iuve it» Aristotle be- 
lieves he lias it and fcie disjunctions from wliich he starts are 
those o The rulers are either one, or the few or the mmy 0 And 
tlie otiier consideration is ipod or bad, meaning directed toward 
tlx ccu*x>n good or only toward the good of the ruling group« 

And so ue get tills scheme which has been — lias ted a terrific 
history* I mean tlie basis of all traditional distinctions* (Writ¬ 
ing an blackboard)o How, gpod and bad©' One, few, many* And 
ti\en we get kingship and tyranny * aristocracy and oligarchy, pol¬ 
ity and democracy* Aristotlescheme, and it is understood that 
the sequence of goodness is tills s you know, tlie opposite o£ tlie 
best is tho worst and therefore dctiocracy is better than oligar- 
cby and tyranny but still bad enough froa Aristotle •s point of 
view* The scliene was already sketched in Plato 8 s Statean but 
\ not in this — alriost identical, but not quite identical* and 
1 tlicn it was repeated with a slightly different tcroinology, liore 
I attractive to our ears, namely this by PolfMus, tile Greek hls- 
! torian of Rems, in tne second century Jc£<» Polibius has it and 
siirply c alle d this — w:sat Aristotle called polity — democracy 
and called that oohlocracy g nob rule, what Aristotle called dem¬ 
ocracy! fu ndame n tall y the same thing© So that is, in a way, the. 
key system of coordinates of the traditional orientation and I 
think one* should at least mention that* Jut Aristotle <ioesn*t 
leave it at this external orientation because he was tic opposite 
of a 30—called formalist© he is always concerned wita the sub¬ 
stance of the thing© Arm the point is this* he takes the exam¬ 
ples of oligarchy and democracy and lie says well, rule of the 
few and rule of the many is not very helpful© The few who rule 
tlie oligarchy arc the rich and the many are the poor and once 
you lock at that it beccnes ircuediately interesting and ceases 
to be "abv'rtrsct' 5 because wiiat do you know when you hear the words 
few and many? And then you know it*s rich and poor} yet you un- 
C~ derstand that is politically important© The f omal scheme is 
U3ed merely in order to guarantee exhaustiveness, but — ajid that 
ho docs — but it is of no use beyond that© In other words, the 
' distinction in the lijht of lumbers deals merely with accidents, 
as Aristotle calls it© It xe accidental that the few are rich 
and the nary are poor* but tlx reason why this is politically 
interesting is not the fewness or mauyness in itself, but wealth 
and poverty © 

Now, after having made clear these points Aristotle inmed- 
iately goes over to, in 1279b to 1260a, to a more detailed dis¬ 
cussion of two of these regimes and that seena to be one of these, 
- how shall I say,, of these irrational, disorderly things which 
) Aristotle does© Instead of beginning at the beginning* kingship 
j first, he begins with oligarchy and democracy, apparently because 
L — no? he doesn't say anything© But m have soon one thing al¬ 
ready at the beginning of Book Ills that when Aristotle tried 
t-o define the clti zsn be gave first the democratic definition 
— you reDsateer* And even earlier he stated the general problem 
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in terns in which the democrats uouli state its not the polls 
did it but the oligarchs did it or the tyrant did it* wixich is 
the democratic argument** And I tried to si low that this is con® 
needed with a certain denocratlo proclivity of the polls which 
Aristotle assumes and of which we shall hear later and w.iich also 
hln now to concentrate, for the time being* on the differ** 
cnee between oligarchy and democracy** And in a way for us today 
enlightened or corrupted by the so-called tough realism of pres*® 
ent day political science Aristotle would have been much better 
advised to begin altogether with oligarchy and democracyo lieu 
let us see how this works out 0 

That in every political society which is not wry priraitive 
tiiere are the rich and the poor is* I think* generally granted 
and such heroes of political realism like ttachiavelli repeated 
that statement with great force* So let U3 then say this* the 
most natural inclination of civil society is either to be ruled 
by the rich or to be ruled by the poor# In tlio first case it 
is oligarchy and tiae second case* it is democracy# liow Aristotle* 
being a sober man and not ^partisan says well* both parties® # © 
have a paint and that proved* of course* that none af them is 
simply right and so we have to seek for an intermediate solution* 
as we would say teday* a .caiu^rccsase# Yes, but Aristotle says 
' a ccmprcmiae is not necessarily a solution of ti^problsm 0 You 
\ know ~ tKatTyou combine the advanta^s of both with avoiding 
the disadvantages of both* That is not a because if you get 
• that which truly cmbjnslT the advantages and avoids the disadvan¬ 
tages you get not a mere compromise* You get sane thin;: better 
and that is what Aristotle calls a mean® So the mean is not lo*» 
cated hare* but ksreTo Writes on blackboard) A That is crucial 
for Aristotloc In other words, the mean is not on the lino but — 
goodo Hear Aristotle said — that is, to begin with* a purely 
speculative reuaark* but then Aristotle recognises in this conoid® 
eration a fact* a political facto There is a regime which has 
this character y which is in between oligarchy arid democracy and 
yet superior to both and that is what he calls polity 0 It y s a 
pity; I had _ to~ rcnovtTthe other schema 0 o ® *> IdLngsiip^ aristoc® 
racy, pclityj tyranny * oligarchy* democracy* How we have new 
disposed of oligarchy and democracy* 0 # How we have recognised 
polity 0 

how what is the principle of polity? Very simple« You don°t 
ha ve simple rule of the rich; you don a t have rule of the~poor^ 

a v*?ry simple device which you all know although it is no longer 
in uses a relatively small property QuolifSsatiaEu Iiow 8 s that? 

You donH have to be rich to be a itoll«fledged citizen* You must 
have scrae u And on the other oana you cannot be simply 

poor because otherwise you wouldn-t have that 0 how 

how dees this work out ia practice? You make it a rule that only 
~ you don^t indicate toe property qualification in term 3 cf dollars 
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andf iccilfcs or wlaatevw the Greek cx^uivulent might have oeen 5 but 
T you. say only tease can bo citizens* i;ho can do a certain service 
to tea polls teich on3y peoplo" of some property can do and tills ^ 
SGrOS&e neana Infantay# but tee real infantry — Hcplites — jjgg, 
ncrtfrm tr heavy oxsss and equipping themselves with _ it • 3o the rule^ 
poii^ lS^ereiore IdenUcaTwith the preponderance 
ofTgtaS Military power^jf the city because the iio^IitSs"~~ were~ ~ 
rSw35d as tee' qu^aoFb^^aSe So you iiaw the rule oTthe 

^Tman of course ^hen also of the older one uho had 
iloplitesj that doecn s t affect the principle o And now you 
see —• make a Strang ouservationo On tee latest level you nad 
rich, and poor* norally i ndif ferent qualities®. I ncan 9 Aristotle 
did not believe tint the rich are the rational and industrious 
part of the society and the poor arc the lazy and irrational^ 
las Locke tried to believe* Aristotle saw teat is norally 
^irrelevant because wealth can be acquired also by unjust means 
andL — as you taow* Jut here we have new a premium, on a moral 
quality* to be the dof coders of the polls * la other words.* nil- 
iEary virtue and taat is a virtue 9 an important virtue 0 That 
islwt the Richest virtue and therefore if we are wise* Aristotle 
suggests^ let iss look, whether we cannot find another nean between 
.desaocracy and ^oligarchy which is also as a mean hitler tlian — 
but s till higher than polity Q That is aristocracy 0 


r In an aristocracy there would be wen ~ that is the general 
idea* — irtio are css^elledfi you can say fl ^by tbeir social function 
not only to^be the^oixxiinent of military virtue but of all other 
, virtue <> That*s the scheme* Hot this ~ we have also taken 

cars of aristacracy 0 The^sjonanchic forms rcnaln 0 What shall 
war do with them? We separately and that is^ 

in a W5y<* wliat Aristotle does in t*jc Politisg o In other words 5 
Aristotle 3 s Politics as a waole bears witness to the fact teat 
tee polls is x miLa^stal l y republican ~ i*epublican not in the 
C ocmje of the G.*G J? c but in opposition to monarchist* and there® 

I fare you can say the great question mark is what about monarchy? 

I Tyranny is relatively uninteresting because that means something 
loessy* if I naysay so and that is 3inply a bad f am$ but what 
about kingship? That beccsies^in a way* the great theoretical 
problem and therefore it is treated right in the third bock as 
yoKi will seo* Generally speakingthe Polittes — I neon there 
is one book* book V* dealing with tlje sc^caIS3 revoluticsa, in 
which all regirses are discussed*. whether they are moxiarchical 
car -republican* Jut otherwise the Politics is a republican book 
and has only tee end of the third book devoted to kingteipo That 
ws mist keep in mind* 


how then. Aristctle begins,, then* the core serious invest!® 
ga&itm* tee nore substantive investigation with the imrastig&te-an 
of saligarchy democracyo Oligarchy missos what democracy has 

gefcr* Democracy mxssas what oligarchy has goto That' ; s obvious 
b x& that is xsg the full sto*y<> They both mggthe raxs tiling* 
ami that choirs teat they are on tee same levblo inferior to seme® 
thing higher; what the mean*, in other words* imist be higher than 
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the two extremes© What is tho decisive thing? doth niaa the 
fact that the polls exists Tor the sake of the /rood life* If 
toe polls were to exist only for the sake of living together 
democracy would be sufficient 0 If the polls existed for the sake 
of toe protection of property# the oligarchs would be righto 
But in fact tiie polis exists for toe sake of tlx: good life® How 
the good life means here —» always in Axistotic here — the noble 
lifCo Good life doee not wean to wallow in ice cream and otter 
luxuries but to do noble deeds o The polis is not for the antoe 
of mutual defense criiy© Then each one \/ould count as everyone 
else -x- nor for the mutual exchange of goods and services 0 That 
is not cufficiento How let us read this passage 3 it is in 1260 % 
towards the end of thato Ilr© Weinstein, you are such a supreme 
readers won°t you read? 

"Article 6 | page 118 Q Gut toe end of the state is not xaere 
life; it is, rather, a good quality of life© If were life 
were the end, tjere might be a state of slaves, or even a 
state of animals* but in the world as we know it any such 
state is impossible* because slaves and animals do not share 
in true felicity and free choice© Similarly^ it Is not the 
end of toe state to provide an alliance for mutual defence 
against all injuryor to ease exchange and promote economic 
intercourse o If that riud been tht end ? toe btruscans and 
the Carthaginians would be in the position of belonging to 
a single state 3 ” 

In other words 9 two independent cities who have some arrange¬ 
ment for the exchange of goods azxi services would by this very 
fact be a pedis© Yes? 

"and the same would be true of all peoples who haw conmer» 
cial treaties with one another© It is true tout such peoples 
have agreements about imports arxl exports; treaties to en¬ 
sure just conduct /Xn the course of trade/ % and written terms 
of alliance for mutual defence Q On toe other hand they have 
no common offices of state to deal with these matters s each, 
on tbs contrary y has its own oflice 3 q confined to itself© 
Neither of th~ parties concerns itself to ensure a proper 
quality of character among the members of the otter; neither 
of them seeks to ensure that all too are included in the scops 
of the treaties shall be free from injustice and frtsa any 
fonrn of vice; and neither of them goes beyond the aim cf 
preventing its o\m members from ccciinitting injustice ,.£n 
,ue cei so of trade/ against the members of the other?" 

Yes* in the courea of trades that is an addition of Barker© 
Yes* it ®3 very bad because in order to — 


"Should I leave out the brackets?® 
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Yes* I think it*s better* 

tt But it is the car dinal issue of goodness or badness in the 
life of tlic polis which always engages the attention of any* 
state that concerns itself to secure a system of good laws 
well obeyed* The conclusion imich clearly follows is t:iai 
pSHsTHilch is truly so called* and is not merely one 
in name* must devote itself to tho end of encouraging good- 
mss. Otherwise,* a political association sinks into a mere 
alliance * which only* differs in space frati other forms of 
where the members live at a distance from one an» 

other* 11 

In other words, it is an alliance of people living together 
not an alliance of people living in areas© Yes? 

n Otherwise s too 9 law bee ones a Jiere covenant — or (in tbe 
phrase of the Sophist Iycophron) 8 a guarantor of men 8 s righto 
against one another 8 — instead of being, as it should be* 
a rule of life such as will make the* members of a polis coed 
and just* 11 

Yea, let us stop here© l<ow the word which Barker translates 
by coodness is arete, which is ordinarily translated by virtue,* 
though I can' J t blana Barker for trying to avoid virtue because 
the word has become ridiculous, if I nay say so© But if you want 
— but goodness is also a bit misleading© If you want to avoid 
~ I use virtue as a translation izithout any hesitation and brave 
the difficulty but if one does not want to do that then one should 
say excellence.^ which is a much better translation© How let us 
stop here5 that is a crucial passage © The polis does not exist 
for tte sake of ruitual defense and mutual exchange of goods and 
services* but also, and above all, for the sake cf human excels 
Icrsco© Aristotle sketches here an alternative view. You omitted 
the reference to the Sophist Iycophron© That io in Aristotle © 

He had different views© He said the city exists merely for the 
sake of defence or for tie exchange of goods and services and 
therefore the law is a covenant, a contract© He implied the whole 
polls is a contract* The people made a contract with one another 
for the defense ~ for their mutual defense and for the exchange 
of goods and services* Aristotle rejects that© how he makes 
another point which is more inters sting© These other people 
not only' theoreticians like Lyccphron* but mary practical people, 
many citizens understand the polis in this way, and they atbait, 
of course, the necessity of justice© I mean, if tbs? basic moral 
or political fact is a contract then you have, of courseto per- 
form the stipulations of the contract© You hava to keep the ccn~ 
tract and that 13 justice© So in such a poli3 the people are con¬ 
cerned with cvsryora-s perfecting his duties, i 0 e© with everyone 3 s 
acting justly© That s s obvious© Aristotle does not deny that© 


\ 
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Bat he says that acting justly is one .thing and being just eg. 

I someth! xu* verv different; and in such a contractual city; pc op -3 
1 cScerced with tits citizen's being just, Dofou urdsr® 

difference? Well, if you understand it, explain it 
to an. Uhat is tho difference between a nan who acts justly and 
is cot just tho nan who is just? 

/ «Holla I would think that the different irplied is that 

there's a diff erence between the via® a nan behaves when with 
others and the way the wan actually is«“ 


Yes, tiiat is, but can you? Ics, veil let m — yes? 

«Well a person who was acting justly xni^it just do ss because 
of tie consequences* * « • (rest of answer inaudible)*” 

Sure* For example, fear of punishment or concern with bsing 
elected next tana,. So you nust have a good record* But the just 
nan would be a roan who loves justice* I/uen if it is disadvantageous 
to >rtn> to act justly be weald still do it* lea? 


«I was trying to think cr trying to determine when you asked 
ns that question what tho difference ia the consequences 
for tho ccssuBity would be vith a person — bsteeaa a person 
who acts just and a person who is just and that's what 1 
couldn't really sae* a 


Yes, but dees it net Dales., individually;, a difference whs= 
thsr the fellow acts justly, never cheats on taxes or in any other 
respect asrely because «=> either of the rewar d and p unishgsa t 
or because it°s terribly inconvenient also to bo a crock. I rsan 
look at it realistically* You hava to think stash Dora about all 
trivisl things to keep out of the clutches of justice and beccss 
dependent on shysters* * , , elaborate it: you sea it is highly 
undesirable to be a crioinalo But someone else might and the 
other men who loves justice and justice is only a part of virtue $ 
he loves virtua* So, for examples, it has also to do with «*=• look 
at the gangsters* Wa all have very good access to that threuga 
movies and I? and our cvn imagination* But I gather that when 
they hava a loot, then what do they do with it? Do they take 
a course in the Basic Program of the University of Chicago down» 
town? I don't thirl: so. But they go to pisses where they drink 
and have real crgdsso So, in ether words, that land of life sscss 
— this kind of injustice seems to go together with inbesporasxteo 
And also I have been given to understand 'then they are net men 
who have ary- delicacy of feeling* la other words» now 1st us”l 
then try. to s’SDaviz® it* 1 society which is concerned with & 
certain moral tors of all its msnbors within the limits of ths 
possible ia ere thing* Another which insists only on - the bsra 
,aisin a3 das-snds which must be complied with if thorS* is to c§~~ _j 
asy Change of gccds zul services: that's quits different* Scat's 
the point* Hew 1 st us — we draa new another conclusion, referring 
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lack to scmetfainc we discussed on an earlier occasion,. I mean* 
that Aristotle- is, as we know, a nan living in Greece who knows 
absolutely nn fe ing of ther®o°nuclear bcsnbs and so on and so on . 
and therefore can be of no help to us« He didn*t know anything 
of modem sccist-yo In a way that it absolutely true, but in an® 
other way it is not true because the view which Aristotle dcetcliss 
here and rejects is a modem view. In ancient times it existed# 
as is shownIgr what Aristotle says# but in modem t-ins-s it bsesae 
theoretically victorious 0 Do yoa recognise a modern theoretician 
who said the end of society for the sake of cceinodious living 
or comfortable self^rsservation and the civil society has no 
other function cat to sake this living together possible? 

Well# Bentbam said it©" 

lea# Ben fch an is one# but there are same greater names© Pardon? 

“Locke« a 

Locks# sorely# and Hobbes, naturally# So# in other words, 
Aristotle understood the principle of Leeks without ever having . 
read it, and -there are certain niceties in Leaks which are vary 
important which he did hot knew and therefore one has to re®con*» 
aider Aristotle 2 s arga>aent and say whether it still stands up 
against Leeks, fully understood as Lcckc himself meant ib 0 I 
Mention here only one point © Lot us take Aristotle °s moral doc¬ 
trine«, Can we reduce to a somewhat difficult elation «• because 
it is not 'sisaly an equation and I don?t knew a good 'iqathsa a tioal 
expression of that -® but I precast it as a simple equaticuo 
H « ? — BgaB&ng haooineas is identical with, fir too V/sH, thiB 
is not quite so Aristotle makes vary wsU.c&w in the.- 

first book of the -Ethic s especially,- but substantially that is 
what hs msecs, >/e.‘oasiat haataas happy except by being virtuous© 
Whether virttse is in all cases nafficiant is a hard question,, 

Them is tbs case of Priaa of 'frej, who was supposed to be a vir® 
tucus mas, assd you know hia terrible fats. That creates a prsb® 
lota But. stall, basically Tr«oa is virtue 0 Hew what do -Sts 
opponents — tbs modern eppenssta of Aristotle say? What do they 
say? Looks — let us Lears it at Locke 0 What does Lsekc say 
about happiness? • • 

“He talks of pursuing It but he doesn°t talk about finding 

ito“ . 

Yes s thst Is ore pointy bat the nore iroertarrb peteb 9 I bs*> 
lie's©** is thz^ h3 c^ys happiness* In oar jargon of today n h.appi« 
ggss is esttosly ^ib;iestivo« Fear Aristotle* i^pptoess is not 
subjoctriv^o Genuine bappissas consists in ^•*2**» 5 hUV. 15 o Hi* 
says I find srr happiness in stasis - collectings Aristotio ho uld 



Bay you ore a very thoughtless cumj otherwise you would not firkl 
your happiness in stamp collecting although you isighb enjoy stamp 
: collecting 9 but from Hoifcsr 0 point of view it is possible to say 
this inan becomes happy through steap collecting® At any rat% 
happiness is entirely subjective® Mow can you have a political 
science on that basis? If the end of juan differs from individual 
to indi vidual s You all know it iron todays you caa fl t have it 
in a way because of — you can have it only in a very reduced 
ways the valua-fre© social science® That was not — Locke didn 8 t 
believe that® Locke said in spite of the subjectivity of Iiagpj~ 
ness there is soaethinr: objective* inQ.versax iy validn apply^g 
to an meiu I give you a sto)leexcs^pla« you cannot be happy 
if you are not alive® You cannot pursue your happiness., at least 
in nest cases* a3 most of you understand it® if you are prevent 
ted frora circulation® So you must also luive the freedom of cir¬ 
culations freedom^ and there are ecus other things 0 So thero 
, are certain «=*=? while happiness is radically subjective the basic 
( conditions of that happiness are cbjectiyi ® They are the same 
far sDJu And ti&se basic coiKiiti-ons of happiness are the aim 
of political society* And her© isa cccae to the point which was 
raised by «*» 1 forgot your nasa — pursuit of happiness 0 Surely*) 
if you don°t havs the right to pursue happiness you cannot bscaas 
happy* You si&v understand by happiness what you want^ but you 
joust have the right to pursue that happiness <, hoKever you sight 


understand happiness® Therefore Ufo® liberty® pursuit of hap<= > 
pdness are tbs universally valid conditionB of human h&noinesa 
conditions of happiness* and they can be and must be WouroiB 
by civil society® That 6 s the position of the Declaration of In* 
dteperadescof basically Locks® Yes* but what is consequsroo 

of that? I i*culd like to add only one little pednt as a kind 
of cosnissnt an this femeus fossuals of the Declaration® I believe 
that Jefferson meant by. happiness — and not ozuy Jefferson bub 
scaos other people to — happiness* really how you understand it? 
ioOo including also the happiness in some other world o how the 
P pursuit of happiness in scroe other world is popularly kncrwn as 
J religion aid therefore I believe that Jefferson laoant by it also 
I the freedom, of rellfgLga® which was* as you knew? one of his 
l jor pre^ccciKationso But this ca 3 jr in passing® let us return 
to that® Hew we have this situation: civil society has the func¬ 
tion of guaranteeing life* liberty and pursuit of happiness to 
everyoneo Civil society docs not have the function to g q ggvgtee 
happiness o Thao is a welfare state and the fraisers of the Gon=> 
Btitution or of the Declaration of Irdependenca were net wcjfaro® 
statist as we all know and we hear every day now® So the actual 
pursuit of happiness as distinguished frea the rigjbit to pursue 
it is evcrycrEC^s private business*® how obviously happiness is 
core important than the ccrditiosas of happiness® Mhab is the 
use of your life and liberty and the right to pursue happiness 
if you are miserable? On the other band* if yon arc hsjpy ycu 



have life* liberty and the pursuit h^pin^ in tbs bsrgain© 

So wd have n&J a dis tinction on the b asis of this* strictly sneak* 
doctrins bsc aiiss X believe vo ssculdi not deSbis li* 
boral according to the p assion s of each political situation but 
in a mar© principled way^ and that is« I thids^ the liberal view: 
that society is rounded fear the purpose of safeguarding certain 
clriidits of man* V/hothor you call them xra-ural rights or 
not is a secondary question here* New —• so to repeat — hsppi« 
ness is no longer an affair of the state* Ttsj& 0 s an affair for 
every individual* Yea ff but this happiness if you lock at it more 
concretely is not one which the individual achieves in isolation* 
For esamplep you knew you bava ~ you know this from the literal 
tux© — that scrietimes people cannot find haziness if th err do 
not have another huiaaa being to share in haspines s$ popularly^ 
marriageo And there are also other things called friendships 
and there is also the other thing <— the Biaawho is concerned «» 
who finds his happiness in becoming rich «• hs cannot do that 
in isolation* He needs employees^ he needs business partners 
and so on and so on* So ©a hava 5 then*, not merely isolated in® 
dividuals actually pursuing tbsir happiness tub individuals ce® 
operating with ess another- in a way not rcgsalated by tbs stats* 
-Do you see what I°m driving at?* Ucw what is tha name for that 
~ for tdie' individuslfi — pardon? Yes* that*s the legal esspros** 
sics* but as the thing which canes out of it* 

‘’Society* 9 


Societyo So p in other words*, the liberal concept absolutely 
stands or falls by this di^iaebion batssen stats and society 
with the understanding*, although that is not always clear-* that 
society is because the state guar&atsss only the conditions 

of^rolnsss* Tip happiness itself can on!? be found in society 
atBi thararore frem this paint of view it failcwa nseosaarily that 
the political ig more bogie but also less istorssting* The 
terest is sccial ? not poli^caL* How this« cf course,, is in ccsi® 
stent conflict with the basic facts of bunas lif© because .when 
vo look around vo ss© that all of us 0 I bslisvb, adsaire most not 
those sdio pursue ««*> who are successful in pursuing their aappi® 
ness as businesses cr whatever t hey may but then© who guar® 
ante© the foundations of that pursuits the- astees* fer the Founding 
Fathers in this country or at also Lincoln, for exsEBoSSj, is by 
^far superior to that esteesa in which otfcsr individual is teldo 
3h other .uards t o ue still in a way*, that the real KcGcy is 

not ths social tut ths political bub*, on tbs other handn we also 
have this situation: that fron. another point of visor the social 
appears to be supsrior* You es© what I wasssd to show wa© this: 


that it is possible to give an &>tflysis of this stratum of mod® 
era thought^ as only cno etratun^ cn ths basis of Aristotle* and 
therefore porksrs© to go on and raise the cussbic&j, who is right.- 
Locke cr Aristotle* But that would surely ga* bsycad our present 


possibilities* 

• — 

(Change of tape), 

• • o and therefore frirndship is necessary© Friendship produces 
«m» I neon, is “tile condition far living together, hut friendship 
is more than t&at* Friendship is a kind of union and friendship 
ia essentially & union in southing higher t han se lf^in teresto 
*SSTcin^S 5 ^ Aristotle hjtoelf 
tells us in his analysis of friendship in the ethics but that 
is surely not genuine friendship bscauso that is a^comlitionai 
form of fricx^shdp© As 00031 as it is no longer lucrative the 
friendship steps* % iios let ns go on, where you left off 0 

n A polls is constituted by the association of families and 
villages in a perfect and 3 elfSufficing existence 3 and such 
an existence^ on our definition, • consists in a life of true 
felicity usd goodness*** 


Yes, our definition — that alone gives it a terribly aca» 
doaic character* You kncwi dsfiniticn* As we assert, Aristotle . 
says* . ' 

71 It is therefore for the sake of good actions, and not for 
the sake of social life, that political a escalations must 
be considered to exist* 51 


Let us step here* lie doosn fi t say good actions but noble 
/ actions* Good actions is esihiguouSo The noble actions and no® 

! ble actions means «« what 3 3 the relation of noble action to vir^ 
tue? Simply this: adh 3 c_s ctios g are the gassr eiss of virtue* 

Virtue is itself a habit rhioh nay'bs doHSct* . If it is ^reraised 
it issues ~~ it shews itself in noble action© The polls exists 
for the cemmcsi pursuit of excellence© That 0 © the Aristoteli&a 
visWo From tbiSo therefore, there is a decisive consequence re¬ 
garding the regime* The most excellent men are those who have 
^the highest right to rule* If the polls is an association for 
\ the common pursuit of excellence* then the most excellent men 
1 are the natural rulers* That is tbs Aristotelian argument* Go 
1 on where you loft off* 


,n Thoee who contribute most to an association of this char** 
actor have a greater share in the polls than those who are 
equal to them (or even greater) in free birth and dessont, 
but unequal in civic excellence, or than these who surpass 
them in Health but are surpassed by them in excellence c a 

\ 

How let cs stop here a In other words., al 3 . kinds of people 
raise claims "to rala 'on vcricus grounds., A taan says I c sa a fees 
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man* I was born here and my parents were* here before and so on* 

: Thafc^s one thing© The others say Fm.rUhv Who is paying the 
taxes? There was an analogue of the taxes: who takes care of 
•••^‘vthe ships, of the navy «- built the navy and built the temples? 

The rich: they are the benefactors of the city** nare than any 
poor man can be. © © • And Aristotle says no, the highest claim 
is that of the men of excellence even if they are inferior in 
freedom and in birth; meaning* in nobility of descent. But still 
it is understood and implied here: the others too have some claim 
and that is what Aristotle ~ what the great problem for Aristotle 
is. On the first level of the argument there can be no question© 
The asn of excellence have the natural riaht to rul&o YJhy can 
we not leave it at that? That would be elegent andHof inathsmat- 
V deal clarity. Why can°t we leave it at that? My-must we give 
I cood right to tho other claims too? 

\ 

"Because the fact that they have seme money implies that 

they also make a contribution to the of the society© " 

That is very nice ofypu to put it this way© Qna can express 
it another way 0 Now 1st us see what you have to say© 

"They without excellent people©" 

Yes, well still all right© Let the excellent rule the na&=> 
excellent© 

(Inaudible response)© 

Ch, that is not so «=■ well, all right; then we cannot per- 
hops net have a polls© 

"They also have a certain amount of power which they -® " 

Hot you are talking: so they make tliemselves felt find that 
i is tbs point and we will see further developments of that later 
on© A bit later — where you left off© A bit later; its prob® 
ably a new paragraph© 


"A difficulty arises when .we turn to consider what body d£ 
persons should bo sovereign in the pollsa the people at large; 
tiie wealthy; the better sort of r.ien; the one nan who is best 
of all; the tyrant© But all those alternatives appear to 
involve urplc-acant results: indeed, how con it be otherwise? 
What if the poor, on tae ground of their being a majority, 
proceed to divide among tiicr.ise3.vea ths possessions of the 
wealthy — will not this be unjust? °2Io, by heaven 0 (a den i*» 
ocrat may reply); 3 it has been justly decreed so by the sov¬ 
ereign© 5 R 


how 1st. us stop here© Ivell, tho democrat might reply in 
Barker's addition; Aristotle doesn't asy that© Yes, but psi sorry: 
I hairs the text hero© Yes, sure 0 Aristotle simply says Khat 


i 
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toe democrat replies without saying that the democrat replies 
it* You understand that from the. context, and he doesn 8 t say 
®by heaven*’’ He says, tt by Zeu3 0 fl Not as a democrat, by the -way* 
but as a political nan* You see here* and shortly afterward there 
is another sermon by Zeus* These arc the only sermons occurring 
in the Aristotelian writings© It*c vary interesting* They oc¬ 
cur in Aristotle a s Sanitation of political debate© You see, whan 
Aristotle speaks about the nature of frogs cr about the essence 
of motion and he argues all the tirie$ that is always di^utative 
j or diale ctical© But ho never swears© I mean* as if we would 
I now, in arguing about Aristotle, seme one would say that is all 
/ so, by God© That uouldn*t carry any weight© But in political 
Is discus dons these things cans up because — why do they carry 
vol&it in political debates or in quasi^political debates, where** 
as they do not carry any wight in theoretical debates? Why do 
they do that? 


(Inaudible response). 


Yes, but still, who cares for emotions? Why are the emotions 
legitimately regarded as strar^hening the cause of the argument? 

I mean, if scaisene gives a ma&icmatical demonstration and would 
‘swear© I mean that would be wholly i^pertinsnto But if in a 
political debate sermons, oaths, or equivalents of ibsm arc ered- 
ulerrh, How coma? I mean,, they are a kind of argument© How cane? 
Perhaps they shew how strongly pecple~fesl a sous rs" Tab strength 
of the feeling is. of course* a nolitipal fast© I assn, if people 
have an attitude* a3 they say today, that can be vary lukewarm 
and of no political jjaportanea but it can also bs of great pol« 
iticsl power and that is indicated, for example, by tins use of 
powerful language© So hero Aristotle gave a sketch of the don^ 
ocratic argument and refutes it at. the some time a 3 hs had done 
before in a different fors© The damcerats say the demos has reached 
this decision and the. demos is s oversign, but that dcasn^t mean 
a thing© Tha decision may he wholly unjsat© It is bbvicuOo 
I mean, whatever you may think about majority decisions they esa® 
not the majority principle dees not guarsnbee the justice of 
the majority decisions© The majority principle may be a scimd 
rule of biusEb but it can never bo more because there is no guar*= 
antes that ths majority as a majority will be right or. just© 

Tliat is clear© And yon sea also ths scaring* the partisan, 
cited man and this indicates again what Aristotle is© Aristotle 


•is the arbiter fi ’the calm arbiter between excited .people! That 
is bis ihnetion© How than hs gives in ths sequel «*> in this case 
we camot go. into qHjl that ««=» the argument, to repeatr is decided 
in favor of the men of escellencs, men of virtue-* 'the better .sort 
as they were called in former times© Yes,.bit still can we Isava 
it at the solo rule of the bettor sort? Would this not lead to 
the consequence that the majority is dis-frenehissd, therefore • 
dissatisfied and therefore -Hill ba inclined to put dezm the rule 
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of fee better cart? Furfeermore* if there is an inherent right 
of the better sort to rule in their own right* then we arrive 
ab the conc lasicai tliat the test individual has a still higher 
s xi($it t han the tetter sort and he should be the sole rulero People 
. are aware of feat and therefore they say* you know* you put the 
question virongo }Io human feeding should rulBo The law should rule* 
a demand wliich always makes a great impression* but Aristotle 
thinks it is wholly insufficient and why? iihy can we not say 
rule of laws? Xes? 

®The law itself may be interpreted in tenas of all democrat® 
ic interests® In otter \iords* be inclined one way or the 
other*?” 


That 0 s true* but not sufficient® 

*Well* the laws could be good cr bad© • • ®* 


kc 

r l**4) 


Tlie right is not in all situations but the right is just 
between what you said® It is not fee mere a ri m i n lafeaticn- of the, 
Iswj it 5 3 the giving of the laws® The Question who is the yalgR - 
means ultimately who is ‘the law^giveg* and the laws will not ba, 
politically nmtea£~ "'Thgy will be daaocratic laws* cldgarchic 
SaH3oT”«i aid therefore the recourse to the rule of laws is tlao® 
reticaily wholly inadequate and therefore the regime is the era® 
cial consideration* Zcu cannot leave it at the laws® The laws 
are derivatiTO lrcm the lawgiver and the laH^gi^wr 3 in modern _ 
language ^ is tte sovereign ard the ssverei m differs in an oli^ 
gardhy ordibccracvo tyranny what have "you? And therefore 
thecal political question is who ought to be the sovereign? 

Who ought to bs the la^givur? The question of the laws* very 
iaK^^tant^i b however only a secondary question® Now then Aris® 
totlc argues and gives the argument in favor of the rule of the 
multitude we can say the dsnscratic argument® The main points . 
collective wisdom is superior to the wisdom of any individualo 
Let us look ~ there is ona passage which is particularly inter® 
esting in 228lho Hfcy don?t you read paragraph 3? 


"Article. 3?, batten of page 123o This is the reason why the 
Many arc also tetter judges cf music and ths writings of 
poets$ sene appreciate or-apart*. some another* and all toge® 
ther ap^;-^dutc all® The thing which makes a good nan dif® 
for from a unit in the crowd — as it is also the thing which 
is generally said to make a beautiful person differ from 
one who is not beautiful*, or an artistic representation dif¬ 
fer crddxiary reality ~ is that elements which are else** 


where, scattered and separate- are hero combined in a unity® 
For if yen take the elements separately* you may say of an 
artistic representation that it is surpassed by the eyo of 


this person cr eom3 other feat 
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clear* however* that this ccxibination of qualities* which 
-we have made the ground of distinctiQii between the many and 
the few best* is true of all popular bodies and all large 
masses of neno” 

Mow let ns step here® The which he makes here: sure¬ 

ly an individual way be by far superior in wisdom to all others 
and his wisdom may be superior to the collective xdsdesa* but only 
in parts* in partial waiters* i 0 e 0 these outstanding individuals 
are so-called exports but what ua understand b?r political wisdom 
is not wisd oa of exports- That is a part of the democratic ar-^ 
guraent which Aristotle does not fully adopt «- by no means ~ 
which he rather reports and analyses and which lie regards as use¬ 
ful up to a point* The conclusion wliich wu draw then is that 
tliore — Aristotle does not accept the argument in favor of the 
multitude* even hers© Sane nrultitiides* civilized multitudes* 
may liave this character and the practical solution as it was sta¬ 
ted by Mr© Herst in his paper: it is a perfectly defensible view 
to say that multitudes of a certain caliber are capable to form 
the popular assembly and there to give the laws and to deliber¬ 
ate generally and also to act as jra?/rasn e _But they must not to 
elected to the highest offices© VJhat this "in practice would mean, 
1 believes is this: the laws would be prepared by a council and 
this council would nob bs — I mean that would also be an aris* 
tocratic institution^ and so that the right of the multitude 
would be rather to ratify or not ratify the l£zm 0 but they would 
have~no inflnenc^bn the legislation Its 75bn Aristotle gscs 
on in this irgSoont and raises tha question* can the unsaiss© the 
multitude* judges for example* a physician is to bs elected and 
must you not be a physician to judge of’ a physician? Must you 
not be a political scientist to judge of political scientists? 

How the multitude consists of ncn=kr®ijers* admittedly© Hew can 
w® get cut of that circle? The Aristotelian solution is the clas¬ 
sic solution In many case3 you are even a better judge if you 
are not an espert* on this ground: because* the experts are caant 
to serve the, non^e^rts and only the i^n^asgp&rbs can decide whe¬ 
ther they~ serve woll 0 Simple case: a shoemaker is an expert* 
tna noS4hcscma^ers are not; espsrts in shoes* but the decisive 
judgment on tha work of the shoemaker is the judgment of th.o non- 
ezpsrt* of ; the wearer of the shoes© The shoemakers may all say 
that is the most massificent .shoemaker we have ever seenj he pro¬ 
duces slices in no time and out of the most unprcmisixig material* 
and what have you D But if tho buyers of those shos 3 ssy wa can°t 
wear the ehces* they are right and not only from a democratic 
point of view* but. obvious© Pardon? 

"Dees Aristotle assent to this? 3 

les* sumo 


^Ihon hs wculd bo accepting a subjective evaluation^ 1 
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How is tfcia a subjective evaluation, but when you can’t walk 
in the shoes? 

"If he accepts tbs principle that excellence is to. he detez*. 

mine d bgr toe wearer* . 

Ilot in ewery respect*. For example, let us, take a man who 
is completely unable to appreciate 'these things * For example, 
regarding shess. every wearer of shoes can judge and every man, 
or at least almo st every man to be exact, can b® a wearer of shoes* 
But if it Is a matter of poetry* for example, every man can 2±s=» 
ten to poetry- but is everyone equally able to judge of a poetic 
work? It’s a*di£ferent case* The cruder the things, the more 
general is the judgxsnb and political matters are partly vary 
nnri therefore everyone can be the judgp, but othsr things 
arc not very crude in politics and therefore the different* 

"Political matters, you say, are essentially —» “ 

* % 

Ho: Boxy political matters are crudeo 
- {Inaudible response),* 

i • . 

Yes, sur©o That is ths limit of popular competence accords 
ing to AristoEia, because scot peoolo would say that if we get 
the ri$tt kirzi of shoes, mstaphoriaeJLly understood- which wo can 
wear c cnveirLantl j that c s all we wanii from the goverjsasatQ 

But the gerverrssest must do more to be truly govensnent© Quits 
a. few people srould be dissatisfied with a government which would 
do not more tosn that* Take cUothsr esssple*) «□ jso from ©very 
day life: not everyone is hurt not everyone 3 s eyes ara hurt 
if ha sae3 fantastic adv^rtisemeirbs on billboards on the higfew&ys© 
Not everyone Is hurt by the atrocious singirg comsrolnlB on tha 
TVg and if then you will say since people like it «- and people 
might even «=* the m^arity of people might even like perhaps so» 
called obscene things, obeasns literature <=« would this be ~ 
or to take a simple exarsplOo Hes? cans that the spitting is abolp* 
ishsd, say, sssd is ferbidden in subways** fer csxemple? Is this 
siiiply due to the popular will as such? I really doubt ito If 
at a certain point physicians had not entered and had had a 
cislve say did not impose too groat a hardship on the cssn« • 

motors, it Eight nercsr have threuga, end so on 0 So that 

is not the ocSy but Aristotle here gives — but your question 
is in cno pc&ni —> is vary pertinent because it gives us an isk» 
ling why Aristotle dees net leave it at the democratic »g®sr& 0 
He presents hare an argument for democracy which saetas to be fool® 
proof srd ye* without an apparent reason ha gcas on to an srgs&a 
asot which lease to absolute monarchy and Is dc2en°t give us a 
reason a N We have to discover tbs reason for ourselves© Xou get 
one point thsoss in what you said© Now let U3 sce 0 Wo have to 


read at the beginning of 2252b there is one point© 2202b© 

"But the discussion of the first of these difficulties leads 
to one conclusion above all others 0 dight2y constituted 
laws should be the final sovereign? and personal rule*, whe¬ 
ther it be exercised by a single person or a body of persons* 
should be sovereign only in tnosc natters on uhich law is 
unable* owing to tiac difficulty of fraidng general rules 
far all contingencies* to nake an exact pronouncement© But 
what rightly constituted laws ought to be is a matter that 
is not yet clear; and here we ?*r* still confronted by the 
difficulty stated at the end of the previous chapter «- that 
law itself nay have a bias in favour of one class or anothero 
Equally with the constitutions to which they belong laws 
must be good or bad* just or unjust© Tlie one clear fact 
is that laws nust be constituted in accordance with consti¬ 
tutions; and if this is the caso* it follows that laws which 
are in accordance with right constitutions must necessarily 
be just* and laws wliich arc in accordance with wrong or per¬ 
verted constitutions must be unjust©” 

That is a nare emphatic statement regarding the derivative 
character of l3*s 0 Laws* just a3 the citizen* are relative to 
too regime© The ftodamental fact is the regime and therefore 
if the regime is fundancntally wrong the laws must be wrong too* 
except accidentally* and vice versa© how that is one reason why- 
one should not speak of constitutions because when you speak of 
constitutions now* especially in this country* you mean a law* 
the fUndsmerrtal law of the land© For Aristotle the readme JLBL 
not a law© It is a factual order of the society in regard to 
rule which necessarily will find a legal expression^ but the le- 
gal ^ressicn"is absolutely derivative fxm the fundamental fact© 
And there is another point regarding the regime which I should 
have mentioned last time* but there was so much material that 
I could not possibly go into everything© There is this phrase 
occurring which is translated gener ally and I thin k also by Bar** 
kor that what is the constitution? Answer: the constitution is 
the governments Yes* but what does that mean? I mean* does it 
B ak e sense to say the constitution is the government? In this 
country you mold of course say the constitution «- the .govern- 
n»i& is by virtue of the constitution the legitimate government © 
They are two different things© nhat does Aristotle mesa? Now 
in the first place ha doesn*t speak of government© The word which 
he uses is p oUteum © Bow this word is gram tinnlly a 
actly like aiiowier word* stra teuma© which ncans Politcuaa 

ia something lite an arzgg© it is the body ,) the citiscn bottyo 
The regime ia the citizen body© how what doe 3 that mean? In 
every city you Have nany hunans «•» many human beings* but not 
all human beings living in a city form a part of the citizen body© 



For cxanjplQp not children and not resident aliens and so on 0 
So* therefore* in every city the question ‘arises,, who forms a 
v, part or tlac citizen body? And this citizen bcxfy can liavt very 
different structures© For example* you can have a structure which 
bas tills character (writing on blackboard) and so on Q (Several 
words inaudible)<, Or you can have it in this fomo • © © in other 
words* really stratified© And then it can be a number of things 
but in the nost desirable case tto stratification-, tiio social 
stratificatim^ w ould correspond to the natural stratification^ 
if I nay use the old-fashioned language* so that those who deserve 
to bo higher are in fact hi^ier© That would be aristocracy arri 
tho other things would be somehow in between© That is tlio point 0 
The difficulty arises in a strict monarchy where the only one 
who has the right to deliberate © give laws 0 to .judge * woold be 
^one nan* cind all others no one would be a citizen and it would 
l be rattier absurd to say that the absolute king or the tyrant is 
| tlie only citizen© lloi non are not so foolish,, They use ether 
1 expressions then as you knetf from the dritisho They say we don 3 t 
L speak of citizens© We speak of subjects© That is the simple 
semantic solution to this difficulty© Therefore* tlii3 remark 
only confirms wiiat I said before© Aristotle a s concern is erzis£3y Q 
not to aay exclusively^ with republican with societies in which 
you have a citizen body in control and that is the regime © 

how one more word and then k® arc through 0 Let us the 
beginning of the next paragraph or diopter* where we left off© 

Hot Immediately where we left off 0 


11 In all arts and sciences the end in view is seme good© 

La the nost sovereign cf all the arts and sciences «=» nrd 
this is tne art and science of politics the end in view 
is the greatest good and the good which ia most pursued©* 


(! 
V r* 


us atop hcroo That ia truly a new bsg ian±ag tt I mean 
that ia tbs vxy in which ArlatotiThsg iaa - b gss^—Hasan not in¬ 
dividual books or parts of a book* but whole boots* a real iasacion, 
swathing entirely cs3 0 What ia jwropea33g7~ TEg~TssTOs who -.hn» 1d 
ru3e — has been settled apparently in favor of democracy.. prep - 
sr3y qualified as I said before,. But thaw tbargls here a siw 


ba gj js n i n g and this beginn i ng speaks emphatically of the sciences 
and artOo Shortly afterward there are two references to p hiloa» 
<^}fay 0 ScsaehcWt; in a way which we mi3t try to understand/ the 
picture of politics Is — the overall view of polities «■» ia de¬ 
cisively affected by our reminding ouraelvea of the fact of gsi=. 
L eaceo acience doesn’t nean quite ths Sana thing as it nears ;;ou~ 
but there is,, of course,, a kinship between these two ncrfcio"3o 
f 1 esasssra-te greatly in order to sake things c.La?r- 0 Tbs cniaaU 
| oenocratic a elution would be sufficient if there were no science,, 
^ That foroea us to re«conaider the vaole issus 0 We can eav thins 
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ecicocG cr arts, the distinction is-hare not important — the 
diCBerence between science and arts, on the one hand, and poll- . 
tical things such os laws, in particular, on the other — that 
is asm of tije fundamental themes of Aristotle e We have ctzie ac- 
orca e it when we discussed lEppodamus 9 proposal in the second 
bode — you know., in favor of inventions, where Aristotle says 
in the case of laws mid sciences and tise case of laws differ 0 
That is one fundamental theme and the other fundamental thane 
is that which we liavo discussed to saws extent today and last 
tints the difference between the polls and the regime 0 And we 
will reach a deeper stratum of the understanding of Aristotle 
wlxsn we see tliat tliere ia a connection between thes a two furAa. 
mental themes, The distinction between uolis and regime, an the 
one band, and the distinction between science and laws, science 
and political tilings, on t.vs other hands So next time we will 
take this up« Mr 0 Gray will have his paper ready at the peril 
that he night not read it next tine and the same applies also 
to 2Jr« Wardens 


— lc«M aJ UfH , (p**!***) 

_- po/<V WC.jf'W. 
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Aristotle PcHtdcat Lecture 6<> April 21, 3;6Q 


(T opts begins with inaudible question £rm student) * 

Yes* tlwfc is the question wliich you raised at the end of 
the last ncetingo how let U3 first sec the distinction between 
lens and decrees® That is very single 0 ‘ A decree corresponds 
to what we can call a measure® I mean a measure — for example* 
the declaration of warj anything of tliis kind — something which 
ia — a decision which is node now and not with ti£ intention 
of pemanonceo A law is i,leant to be a permanent solution® There- 
fare decrees haw saietiiin^ in conanon with judicial decisions* 
^-vuiicre this indiv i dua l is condensed on the basis of law® So all 
/decrees presuppose the laws® Very simply* a declaration of war 
presupposes that it is node by the competent authorities and tii&t 
. is determined not by decree* Yes* but the laws presuppose them- 
I selves the re gime ® The laws presuppose a legislator and the leg- 
^islatcr as the origin of all laws is ultimately not limited by 
. law* You know what tl:e modem doctrine of sovereignty sayso 
Because he who can make laws can uixaaks them and since he has to - 
~ one cannot possibly draw a line on which subject he uay or 
may not make Isms; the unforeseeable changes in circumstances® 
Therefore he oust be considered to be enri^esraeterrt 0 I mean 
Aristotle — cf course the ancients never developed the doctrine 
of sovereignty! tluit^s interesting enough* that they didn R t 0 
But something of this kind is implied® 

So we come back to the legislator® How the legislator dlf- 
fers fran regime to regime® In a democracy it°s the citizen body® 
In a monarchy ±t#s the kingj and all interoediatc possibilities© 
What is behind has regime? Politic ally 9 socially y nothing® It B s 
the ultimate fact® Once you go bayond the regime you cave into 
a kind of chaos where there is not yet any social order 9 or there 
is a sub-political orders individual families or clans but not 
C yet a civil society 0 But is the regime not subject to ary higher 
| thing? To which. Aristotle would say yes* it is* as is shown by 
| the fact that we are compelled to distinguish between good and 
t bad regimes® Therefore there are criteria in the light of which 
we can nake that distinction* But do these c riteria liave the 
character of law? Answer: no® In other words, there is no na¬ 
tural law« strictly speaking* in Aristotle© For Aristotle there 
id something corresponding to the natural lew but it is not natur¬ 
al law, and that is 9 ve can say, the natural order of ends ,, of 
human ends® There is a natural order of higher and lower among 
then, and taat is a nat^iral order ,, not an ardor depending in any 
way on human arbitrariness., but this is not the same as a natural 
law* Well* ther* are various reasons which one could give* A 
natural law would presuppose & legislator of the natural law and 




that could only be God® New the Aristotelian God is not a log* 
isl a tin g God In any sense a Cod does not rule* Aristotle says 
occassionally, by issuing oomands —ccr.mands including laafOo 
He rules by being what lie iB a by be ing the end of everything else 
n ot ^bat^one reason which is not altogether 

ne giigj !b 5 a © But there are other reasons© Aristotle speaks of 
natural right in tne Ethics© , Now let me state this whole issue 
os for as it is possible within the carcass of a few remarks© 
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The Aristotelian statements on natural law or natural rig*fc 
occur in two writings of his® One is the Rhetoric and the other 
is the liichnr^hean Ethics © lJow in the Rhetoric Aristotle does 
not present own teaching* but he presents taose principles 
to which orators refer in debates*, polit i ca l , judicial or what¬ 
ever they may be, and there an appeal to a higher law fl to a na^ 
tural law, was common in Greece and Aristotle therefore presents 
tills way ox arguing as he would any other* but that does net pre¬ 
sent the Aristotelian teaching© In the' Ethics there is a rcroark 
where Aristotle surely speaks in ills own mrr& 3 but this is or» 
page and perhaps the most obscure page in the uhole Ethics © So 
one docs — it is very haref to interpret it and the ^HSSStlc 
interpretation* which is the most well known in the West* is not 
fully borne out by what Aristotle says because Aristotle says 
^ all right is changeable© And Thomas Acquinas says yes, that means 
that all right is change ual& except the principles of r±£ht$ they 
are unchangeable© Aristotle does not say that and therefore we 
have an alternative interpretation which was set forth by — es* 
j pecially by Averroea © an Arabic philosopher of the 12th century* 

^ and he is — lived about one centuzy prior to Thomas and the whole 
Thaalstlc doctrine is a kind of Christian reply to the Averroistig 
interpretation of Aristotle 0 hew Averroes understands Aristotle 
to mean that there is no natural right© There are certain gen¬ 
eral rules regarding which all political societies agree * They 
all forbid murder; they all forbid high treason and so on and 
so on© But that is not* strictly speaking* natural right* accor¬ 
ding to Averroes© Averroes* doctrine^ by the way* became kncim 
to the Christian world in this manners through Marcolius of Padua, 
Marcellos, who • lived in the lUth -«• who wrote around 132 h or so* 
that is to say* about two generations after Thomas — Marcelius 
of Padua© And he presents this alternative interpretation of 
Aristotle more clearly«, in greater detail than Averrces does 0 
So what the conclusion which must draw is thiss it is very 
hard to find out what Aristotle understands by natural right© 
Aristotle* contrary I mean Atwroes is wrong to that extent 
— that Aristotle speaks explicitly of natural right whereas Ay- 
erroes says there is not naiuiral right© At least there is a dif- 
ficulty here© That is* more or~les3 M what we know about it© 
Everything else is interpretation* which means also there is no 
longer a literary support© 


New what does Aristotle* understand by natural ri$it if va 
disregard this single reference in which there is net a single 
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exanpla; not a Single exarple given, and so hey con you knew uhat 
Aristotle ? Them we'have put la the Politics aa 

a whole and there ue would have to see what does ne say aoout * 
natural? And taere we see* well© there ar^ natural slaves ; there 
is a certain natural order of superiority of the parents compare d 
with the children ; there is a certain superiority of the husband 
over the widen s cT natural superiority of those ^dio are by nature 
better over those who are by nature inferior* These are — that 
is the concepts 3ut there is something else: the Aristotelian 
teaching regarding .j ustice as a whole© Aristotle nukes a distinc® 
tion between# let u3 say# c qualitative justice and distributive 
justice o Ccxirsatation — well© the simple case is buying and sell® 
ingo Fron Aristotle 9 s point of view there exists something which 
has cone to he called the just or fair price 0 The just or fair 
price is not t^e narket price© The market price nay be very un¬ 
fair a for example© in a period of famine# you know*, where people 
pay exorbitantly much for a of bread* Tliere is© accord¬ 

ing to Aristotle# a fair price which is can perhaps be stated 
to be a ccsipo&ixe of the value of the raw Material and of the 
labor involved in producing the thing and you know that in schol® 
asticisaa# the whole Catholic tradition# that played a very great 
role o And that, is also — only oi» forn of the fair price are 
fair wageso F &ir wages are not the wages which you can got at 
the iaausnt but fair vegos are which really correspond to the qual¬ 
ity and charscter of the service performed and so onto And cosa=> 
nutative justice is# for Aristotle# the saiae — Ixusically the 
cane as what we could call retributive jnstlcs o For example* 
if someone harts another human being in a given way then the hurter 
nuct got the sotjs in value# in pain in tills case# in loss# wore 
generally stated# as the painee# if you can say that© So# in 
other words# tne principle of conrautative or retributive justice 
is circle arithmetic equality 0 Gain nuat be equal to less© The 
shoemaker sway the pair of shoes — less© Uhat he must 

get back — tee gain — must be equal to it* I&stributive jus¬ 
tice is i.iore compileatedo In distributive justice you have to 
consider not odiy the thirds exchanged — I aeon for example# 
you hit someone over *Uie liead© there is an exchanje of slows ®® 
take this in this wide sensa© Jut there is a kind of justice 
where you have wo consider also the persona and where# therefore© 
there is not a Simple equality but what Aristotle calls a prepor® 
tionate or gemetri c equality * The simplest case here would be 
one which d oes occur in business relations« for example* two men 
share a busings and have unequal shares in it frera the very be- 
inning© Then gain or loss mist bo distributed not by two equ ally » 
but proportionately* If cne has four shares to begin withe the 
other oca, tins S ain or loss nust be shared in the prcoartic© of 
foxir to ons* Jut, the main place of dletrib^ivg iur^l ca isrob» 
ii^ oificc or public honors« Thsv r» 2 Tm«rh k<* ^^kributed equally 


but 


nave to consider 


that one gets as nuch as everyone els© 

the_qua31-tg; xse Individ gala l rtyolvad 0 If soasone is better 
he must set aosr* not aensy but uublie honor , authority ana so, 

oTnator^ • TgrlSS ^ P ^ 8 toat :/GU 080 SSL to toe coccrotc nsan- 


■S- h *t for Aristotlo because tcass prjnntpip.Q TvT 


justice are not, according to Aristotle* dependent on the hunon 
legislatoro On the contrary* flic human legislator has to take 
Ills bearings by them* Vliat*s all very nice* but what about the 
statement in tl»e section on natural right that all right is chan e 
able? All rights hence also natural righto That ordinary civil 
right is chan^jcable, everyone admits that® There is no problem* 
But how can these principles of justice be changed? That°s the 
question* well* one can say they are not always applicable* 

There are situations in which people are conuelled to establish 


a radb» in which distributive justice proper 


is not practiced! where all have equally access to office regard- 


lict here in such a case x. 


r and Justice» but Justice itself is 


is n 


[qlWuRftrfjr 


roperly and simply 


and if it is not a jolica 


Sanething of this kind xs* I believe* what Aristotle understood 
by natural r±ipt 0 Do you see that? So it remains* in a way* 
the criterion* It is tise best order 9 but it is not — it cannot 
be unchangeable in character* les? 


“Would las* necessarily have to be the consequence of conscious 
act? thinking ttet perhaps the nature of reality would 
dictate that urdch would be conformable to that nature in 
that respect* That would be a law*” 

Yes: can you give tie a single example so that I understand 
what you mean? 


“Well* you might take a democracy* -hey would be so composed 
— various elements in a democracy — so that certain laws 
cortf ornabie to that democracy would be dictated by the very 
nature of democracy* in other i/ards* its essence« n 

Yes* but then you get into other troubles as we w ill see 
at least n ex t times tliat there are various kinds of democracy * 

“Well each kind would dictate its own lavs** 1 

Yes* but the nernent you go into that you uill cone to the 
question of subdivision of the kinds and it vrill becane ±itfin±te c 
There is no use for tint* One caist* I think* leave it at saying 
that from Arisx>otle 0 s point of view tiicre is no natural law* 
There xs something else and tliat is reasonable deciriiozi o TEat 
is what you man* But this really ~ for example^ taking an in¬ 
dividual of this subtitle of deuocracy and you can perhaps say 



























sene thine w hic h applies to all individuals of this sub«titleo 
dut this would be rational provisions for that sub-type* It could 
not properly be called natural law because there is no ~ in the 
first place* there is no natural tendency toward it which is also 
important* whereas even in the case of commutative justice — 

I uean in many cases tluj exchanger©* but in all. cases an unbiased 
spectator uould say that is fair and there is a certain sense 
of revolt^ of toditfiaiion* if that doesn*t happen* 13ut tlio main 
point, I think 9 is simply to make this clear: there i3 no you 
see, I must r^nxdon another thine* The Greek word for lav is 
ncDOSo Hour the most fundamental thought in Greek philosophy is 
expressed try tills distincticns nccaos, physis; law, nature* The 
term natural law is, to begin with, a wooden idolo You know 9 
what is by nature is not by convention. and vice versa?) end that 
is* of course, a very bold expression uhich was used by Plato 
in the Thaaeus, for example 0 Today we are accustomed to it — 
natural laws — also from modern science and so on* but that was 9 
to begin with* a very bold and paradoxical caabinaiiODo Another 
example of this paradoxical character is given by Iucratiua 9 the 
Iloiian^icurean poet ? in his pass* On The -liaturs of Thingao lie 
calls the natural laws 9 in the sense of tenion UstTus any# toe 
compacts of nature, reminding us of the original meaning of 1xa *3 
that it is a human arrangement agreed upon by humans* That was 
lyC very bold thought* It later on became — there was a school 
which developed after Aristotle aixi about which people say very 
much* nuch ssore than the texts warranty and perhaps the multitude 
of the talk stands in inverse proportion to what we know about 
it and these were the so«called Stdcao You sea* we have no Stoic 
texts: tluzb c s toe trouble 0 The Stoic texts we have arc all very 
late: certain tilings in Cicero and especially Seneca* The early 
Stoic a 2 the founders of the school — we have only very sketchy 
fragments of theirs* But there is no question that the Stoics 
used the tern the natural law as a latter of course* Shat it 
means with tben is a very difficult question^ The term is*, how- 
ever, constantly U3cd by theru i«ow is this sufficient as an a 
suer? Was there — someone else raised a question at toe end 
of the meeting last time* Yes? 

*1 believe that Aristotlje says that the end of the state 

is virtue or excellence* Iicw 5 you said that the modern 

notion is that the state 0 0 * secure the conditions for 

predating this end* » . « (part of this question inaudible)o w 

That has nothing to do with that* Thomas follows Aristotle 
substantially in the political teaching with certain interesting 
variations o Thomas is more moncrchiatlc than Aristotle is and 
bobes other kings of things* Bu^ Thomas makes a distinction which 
is p of course, wholly allien to Aristotle 9 between the felicity 
of this Ufa and the true felicity in the otter life* ihit when 
they speak aboui. felicity politically they mean the felicity of 
this life am therefore agr^e* iais other difference ccmas in 
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o nty ~ not within polities proper it cooes in only when the 
question of the relation of the civil society and tiio church is 
caoDernodo There naturallys th^rc is no place for a church in 
Aristotleo It does not corns In hsre® The felicity of tnc other 
life jn Thomas Acq»^m**p uaich means the beatific vision ^ corres- 
poods to tifc contemplative felicity* tht felicity of the philcs» 
opter* in Aristotle* Hut thin felicity of tljo philosophers* fell- 
city of conteq?lcrtion p id an nucii trans«political in Aristotle 
ns it is in Tbcnas* Therefore* we can disregard the difference 
here* Mr 0 Faulkner o 

"CouldnM# it be argued however that Thomas thinks that every 
nan is capable of tiiat felicity and tliat in fact he is bound 
car obliged to prepare hduself in this life by preparing his 
soul and his soul is prepared on the instruction of tiie church 
and not according to the instruction of — n 

I do not know what present day Catholic theologians say about 
that because I believe that democracy also affects* has affected 
the Catholic fceacliing to seme extent* For Thcnas tiie decisive 
point is tliis — I mean* tao decisive consideration© wliat is 
tiac.status — are nen* by nature* equal.or not? What dees Thomas 
answer to that? liven prior to the FsA2 9 and wholly independant 
of the FaUg would men have been unequal: all the mars as a con® 
sequence of the Fall* Whatever the equality of all men before 
God nay mean it has no political moaning* Just as Thomas has " 
no objection to the institution of slavery « ho* I tuink it~is 
intelligible that present day Thomiafea try to give an interpre¬ 
tation of Thaaas which is ratiier democratic* But on .the other 
hand we must make a distinction* lio« but I think this is true* 

But if ve want to understand ?hcsaa wo have to study Thomas and 
cannot take present day democratic interpretations as ^substitutes 
for I'howaSo That seeus to no clcusntary and that we have to do 0 
I scan* for example« r^y colloagua Yves Simon*, of the Cccusittee 
o© Social Thought* who is u very conscientious scholar* gave once 
/ the story of this in his book* T he Principles of Democratic Gov® 

^ ereggnt but he makes it clear tEat Tkcuas was noli a democrat 0 
lie onJy showed how a democratic teaching could emerge fr am Thomas© 
That 8 a an entirely different proposition© Thomas himself was 
not a democrat o 

Kow tliere is — perhaps wo take up one point with a view 
to the questxcn raised first® We will return to that later — 
to that passage * That occurs in the fourth bock* Let us turn 
to — in the fourth book -® 2269bo You have no book; that is 
really disgraceful© Yes* I wish — you are such a good reader® 
128pb; there is a brief pelsraie© The context is thisx the var¬ 
ious kinds of polities* of regimes are here spoken again* Season© 
has — of the earlier onsa —. has spoken about these things but 
nst tins yoa? 
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*0n3 of our predecessors has already advanced tne 3cnfi vieuj 
but he used a different principle 9 On his principle 
constitutions could have a aood as well us a bad forms oli» 
garohy© far example^ could ae good as well as bad$ and going 
on this principle he ranked the good form of democracy as 
the worst of All the goad forns of constitution^ and the bod 
form of it as the best of all the bad©" 

flow t his sene one was no less a iian than Plato and w^y he 
doesn*t nenfcica bin here is not quite clear© Plato does this 
in the Statesman^ 303a to b© So in other vcrds 0 Plato said one 
kind of! oli gflreSy can be better than another kind and Aristotle 
Bays that«s impossi ble to say that — seems to be mere semantic 
but to will see tiiat it*s seething Yery serious c hew? 

»ln our opinion these too constitutions, in any of their 
forns $ are wholly on the side of error© It cannot properly 
be said tiiat one fera of oligarchy is better tiian another! 
it can only be said that one is not ao bad as anothero* 8 

Yes* in other words what Aristotle weans is thins take two 
sick people© You can tf t say the other is healthier than the other© 
Strictly speaking, you can only say he is less sick than the other© 
hone of them is healthy© Yes? 

"But to may dismiss for the present this issue of ttie grad« 
ing of constitutions in an order of merit 0 We have, firsts 
to distinguish and em^icrate the varieties of each type of 
constituti.on« on the assumption that democracy and oligar** 
chy have e^-cii several different forms© Secondly , we have 
to examine what type of constitution — short of the ideal 
~ is tto generally acceptable^ and the most to be pre® 

ferred; and lie re we must also examine whetherr besides this 
general type* there is any other constitution to be founds 
of a more aristocratic and uell.«constructad character but 
suitable^ none the less* for adoption in most states© Third¬ 
ly* and in regard to constitutions generally $ we have to 
inquire which condfiutdon la desirable for which sort of 
civic body© It is possible, for instance y taat democracy 
rather than oligarchy nay be necessary for one sort of civic 
body* and oligarchy rather than dcsiocracy far anotlier©" 

Let uo stop here 0 That®s the point I meant© Aristotle has 
first engaged in & seemingly semantic discussion with Plato© 

Can you speak of a defective res;iso — say democracy «*» and say 
this democracy is better than that oligarchy? And Aristotle says 
no: you can u t speak of bad thi ngs© that ot» is better than the 
other© You can only say ±t fl s lens bad than the other© And now 
he says for scs&s people democracy may bs neces asrr or far other 
people oligarchy may be neccssaryo hcw„ but if it in necessary 
you ccn*t change that© You have to adopt it © E^v new let us 
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look at the other point* ghat is a defective regime in general? 

A rogjgte directed toward the benefit of a-section and not toward 
tlie common benefit® But such a regime «* the badness of such 
a regime is identical with its jjajusMeg ® So certain, in thaiw 
OGlves® unjust regimes pay be necessary® Generally stated, natural 
right is changeable® natural riaht is clear as to ghat ia bet¬ 
ter or inferior but that is not sufficient for action 0 What is 
"intrinsically good may be impossible under given circumstances®" 
Aristotle gas the opposite of a doctrinaires That I should.have 
brought up neat tir.is but I — since we had to discuss the Aria® 

totolian teaching regarding natural right I thought it night be_ 

- better to Mention it nos* Bow let us return to the third bode 

and I must repeat what we — if you will turn to 1282b, in this 
neighborhood, 1°H tell you the precise passage very soon® 

We have seen ®» after Aristotle has made the distinction 
between the various regimes he has cane up with a disputation 
among the various claims to rule and this c ulmin ated in a qual® 
/ified approval of democracy, a regime in which all citisens par® 

• . (ticipate in the assembly aiad in jury duties but in which only 
a certain elite is in fact eligible for officeo The mechanics 
of that will be brought out very clearly in the fourth bcdk 0 
We can dispense with that new® But then in 12S2blli ho makes a 
new beginning and a vary radical beginning by speaking of all 
the sciences and arts, and hie even refers in the Imme diate sequel 
twice to philosophyo Why then does Aristotle reopen the question, 
the whole question? And this reopening culminates in a plea far 
absolute monarchy® I suggest this tentative answers hitherto 
we have caanletel v ^-ara garded science or philosophy® That 3 s 
the same for Aristotle o And that means our discussion was too 
narrow® If we take science or philosophy into consideration we 
will have to revise the result of the previous discussion® how 
let me ess® Will you read a bit later on where he says this sub® 
jeet lias a difficulty and calls for political philosophy® Do 
you liave that? About ten lines after® 


"But here there arises a question which must not be overlooked® 
Equals and unsquals —— yes? but equals and unequals in what? 
This is a question tihich raises difficulties, and. involves 
us in philosophical speculation on politics® It is possL® 
blc to argue that offices and honours ought to be distribu¬ 
ted unequally on the basis of superiority in any respect 
whatsoever — even though there were similarity, and no sha® 
dos of any. difference- in every other respectj and it may 
fca urged, in favour of this argument, that where people dif¬ 
fer from one another there must be a difference in what is 
just and proportionate to their merits® If thin argument 
were accepted, the mere fact of a better ccsnlerion.- or great® 
er height, or any other such advantage, would establish a 
claim for a greater euaro of political rights to be given 
to its possesasr® But is not the arguuant obviously wyoDg? 8 
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You know what Aristotle neons,* -ite says men are unequal,, 
and while it is a rule of justice to treat equals equally it Is 
also a rule of justice to treat unequals unequally. The _22&' 
Question is which equalities are relevant, far exsnp2e 9 you can 
say beauty is — sons men are beautiful and others are leas beau- 
tiful and you can say the beautiful should have the greatest share© 
You knew there are «- sonctinos they look at candidates £ran the 
point of view of their beauty, and to which Aristotle — or size 
«— Aristotle°s answer says the error is obvious* Why is the er» 
ror obvious? What would you say? 

(Inaudible rehouse)© 


In other words* beauty is politically irrelevant and size 
and so cnu That°s it-* and therefore that is not a kind *«=> there 
is not a party of the beautiful and a party of the ugly© The 
ugly would perhaps have a nicer nar*e for themselves© But that 
never happens and that shows it Q s politically irrelevant and we 
have gradually to find what i3 tbs politically relevant things 
on the basis of which people can reasonably - claim to have prefer¬ 
red treatr.xsj3to But Aristotle does not proceed this way here© 

: How. does he go on? Let us read© lie says the error is obvious 
and how does ho prove that the error is obvious? 

"To be clear that it is* we haw only to study the analogy 
of the other arts end sciences©" 

You see ? Aristotle does not refer to tha Politics© He re® 
fers to the other arts and sciences a in agreement with his begin® 
Z&ng with the arts and sciences© Ucw what does he say? 

"If you were dealing with a number of flute<=piayerc who were 
equsl^in their art. yen would not assign them flutes on the 
principle, that the tetter born should have a greater amount © 
tfebedy will play the batter for being better bom^ and it 
is to those who ar© bsbt&r at the job that the better sup® 
ply of tools 3hould be givsn© If our point is not yet plain* 
it can he mads so if we push it still furtlier©" 

Yes, it should te clear by new© Y&21© Aristotle knows that 
in political matters pscpls can bo of hard hearing© Yes? 


"Let^ us suppose a rnn who is superior to others in flutes 
playing* but far inferior in birth and beauty© Birth and 
beauty may be greater goods than ability to ploy the flubs* 
and those who possess thsm may* upon bal*ssce s surpass the 
flute«pla^r more in these qualities than he surpasses thorn 
in his flat a ®playi£ g ? but • Oh© ■fasti rssoins t hst he is the 
naa who .ccsfefc to get the batter supply c£ flutes 0 Superior¬ 
ity in s. quality such as birth — or £cc t hat -matter Koalth 
~ ought to oe&sibsite scacS&Lag to via payfesasase oi" 
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function* and hero' ’these qualities contribute nothing to 
such perforaance*", 

# * B~ 

Yes: kbU. we have learned this: that wealth and noble birth 
ore as such irrelevant‘ in the arts and sciences* Are they irrel¬ 
evant in politics? Pardon? 

ago go cus to say no in the last sentence*" 

You neon he seems to say yes* They ought to be irrelevant 
in politics*. 

"They do contribute ‘sauoihini; to the perforuance of the func- 
tion e “ 

I say that they do, but still he spoke only of sciences and 
arts and there th*y are irrelevant* Therefore ha suggest®, prior 
to any other — apart iron any further considerations — since 
the political art is also an art, wealth and noble birth and beat** 
ty should be irrelevant in politics too<> Yes? 

"hoesnst he go on to suggest that there may fca a relation¬ 
ship between all —* (rest of question inaudible ) a 

Yes, sure* Aristotle was not a babe in the woods, bat still 
why does he go out of hi3 way, as it were, to sjaggsst to us for 
& aesaent the irrelevancy? How I pub this question to you: did 
this subject ccao up before? 

"Citizenship*" 

3h which fora? 

"His definition: he ££ 255-3 that citiaenohip is not determined 
by geographical location or by birth — n 

Yes, ’cut still there he said in an oligarchy this is debar- 
aiasd by wealth and in a democracy it is determined by birth, by 
origin, ty boing a free-born citissn, lio, no 5 but something else* 
Where did this question of politics and tlie arts cr sciences coma 
up before? 

"When he spo2:e about Kippcdoxras of Miletus cud whether th© 
character of law — draining tuc analogy from the arts and 
sciences — was relevant in discussing whether law should 
be clanged or not, he said that the analogy drawn from the 
arts was false*" 

Why? 

"Because the law is based only on habit, whereas the arts 
cca bs iaprcvBd withia tfesjasolvas* 3 
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The arts arc trananitted by disruption proper — the arts 
and sciences* Lara arenot* Ikw I overstate it new to roake it 
clear* The aorta and sciences are essentially rational* The laws 
;~vare not, but tee laws are the nedim of all political life, hosr» 
r*-* 1 ' ever derivative they may be* Therefore the political as political 
is, to put it x ilIdly , of qualified rationality* That is one of 
o the key thooes of Aristotle© A key thesis is not necessarily a 
] theme which ii? discussed on every page© A key thens is a theme 
| uhich cones up at the crucial moments© There was another key 
theme which we discussed last tins and the time before and that 
is the distinction between the polls and the regime and I will 
now try to show how tissse two key thanes are related to one an» 
other* 


You remember what I said last time about the bifurcations 
love of something, say levs of the country, love of the children: 
love of ons 3 s can is the general name© Ue love wiiat is our can, 
but we also love what is good* The unity of the two is very sim~ 
pie© V/e want that our own ba good, but unfortunately our own 
is not always good and there a difficulty arises© VJhat should 
we prefer mere? Ons°s €nm*sn& the good© In politics it is very 
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dsaro Think of a decent Genian under the Iiasis© He loves Ger*». 
many and he hates the regies* Which should be authoritative for 
him? The country or the- abhorance of the regime? Great question© 
That 3 s the ccsspiicatsd of which I spoka be«' 

fore© One way in which Aristotle articulates that problem is 
the distinctajcn between the good man and the good citizen© The 
good man: that means the man pcsssssing qualities which must be 
always the same everywhere, but the good citizen is relative to 
the regime and good man and good citizen can coincide only in 
a decent regime, because in an indaesmt reghoss the good citizen 
is he who is loyal to the indecent regime in its indecency© lb 
can therefore be not the good man© Gna couldn 3 t state it more 
simply and clearly o Hew, if vs arc a bit strict and not easily' 
satisfied we must admit with Aristotle that the coincidence of 
the good nan and the good citizen is not «« is rare© YJhat do 
you have in such a situation, when there la a cleavage between 
the good citizen and the good man? Let us say, for shaplic±ty®s 
sake, the good regime is the rational refine© If you have a bad 
regime you have an Irrational That 5 3 ons thing, but there 

is another point© Even in a good regime, as Aristotle makes clear, 
\ not all men •who are even good citizens arc there necessarily H>od 
! men© They may ba loyal to the regime because it 3uito them fine 
without truly understanding its principles, so noi^ratlonality 
pls&s a vsry great rols_.evsn in a good regime: all the more in 
‘•Ed regimes* Whereas the arcs and sciences" era always rational© 

I mean* wwlX* if someone is u biir^j.er« then he is «~he dcesn 5 t 
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tent to which he possesses the art of the shoemaker he is ratio nal 
in his activity© The arts and sciences are rational© The polls 
can never be perfectly rational, not even in the best case, and 
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therefore the two issues ere really- okia. Or oca can also state 
it differently. So that so«g one' or a group of man rules it is 
agger sufficient that be be sore virtuous or sore rational thaa ' 
th e others . He also must have sower. MeXL, there da no nsecsc ' 
eery connection between virtue and newer. Therefore., in every 
poait.i,cal arrangement there is not only in the best case rare 
of reason over unreason. Yon cannot speak of the unreasonable 
character of the Heather which the siioeniakcr uses* That is non- 
rationale Hot the ruler has to do with irrational ruled people. 
It is also necessary to dilute reason and that is necessary in 
/ ri every reginaa, even in the. best reglwe. Therefore, the law reg- 
1 pgating lass. or ary other political arraiHgaecU differs radios 
I «»*ty feca the law ruling sciences and arts. In other words, that 
i is only — but Aristotle reainds us of this problera of science, 

1 rationality in the highest fora. We cannot — we must not for¬ 
est that . That may be politically very unitsporbast in nosfc cases 
feat it is very important to know that lest vs understand politics 
end the polls in terms of a rational society, a rational associ¬ 
ation, properly understood, and then we have false aypes tations 
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feom politics^ and w id.ll net intake all kinds of theoretical and 
practical errors© Aik! therefore it is vary important* in the 
Tease of flate^plcying or sfcsaaaldrg or xaatheaa-ldeiang or anything 
else everyone irculd regard it as wholly irrelcvuEb whether that 
ma is a free bern or a slave ^ whether he is rich or whether he 
is pocTo 'Sixt poetically it is ve ry ijo portcuto b ven mars p hyg™ 
i^al ctreng-bh ±2 of ccursa^df^he utincsV^pStance politically 
tod it comes out siroly in th.c form of the. claim of mere rrmbsrs* 
Tlsat must be considered* So that is — Aristotle reopens the 
resole political issue after having drasm our attention to ‘die 
radical disproportion batssssn the intellectual pursuits preper^ 
ami politics* so that lie understand trie political things better? 
Hou 5 no cannot possibly read evei^thing; a Httlo bit furrier 
cm where he speaks paragraph ?* 

in 

c This is impossible. It is therefore clear that/matters 
political there is no good reason for basing a clkha to tbs 
exerciss of authority cn oxy and every kind of superiority* 
Some be siiift and others sjOiff but this is no reason 
why the one should have more^ and the other less© It is 
in athletic contests that the superiority of the sisift rs® 
ceivss its reward 0 Claims to political rigats i&ist be based 
on the ground of contribution to tiae eluents which const!® 
tute the being of the state* Xhsre is thus good ground for 
the claims to honour and office which ere nude by persons 
of good descent,, free birth#, or wealthy” 

You cee r - science about the wise or the wise iaen© Starting 
from the political as such thace are the three groups cf men 
reicse claims come up first* 


•Those Tiho hold office imst necessarily be free men and ta#"> 
payersi a. state could not be composed entirely of men Tilth-* 
out moans, any more t han it could be composed entirely of 
slaves* But wc must add that if wealth and free birth are 
necessary elements* the temper of justice and a martial ha® 
bit are also necessary* These too are elements which must 
bo present if man are to live together in a state* The one 
difference is tliat the first two elemonts arc necessary to 
■ the siiiple existence of c state* and the last two for its 
good life*” 

Do you see hero how ^realistic” Aristotle is? You can have 
a society in which virtuous men* properly understood^ and vjIgc 
xton^ are not there* But you cannot have a society without free 
men and nen of seme property and so on* so tliat -® yes* How them 
Aristotle* in the sequel* takes up the discussion and states the 
case for each of the three* We cannot —® we do not have to ra® 
peat that because we have parallels of it before a Let us turn 
toward the end of 1283a* where there begins a new point* If all 
were in one city: I mean the good and the rich and the men of 
noble birth* Yes* the beginning of 12o3b 0 

•Let us suppose these rival claimants — for example* the 
good* the wealthy and Welle*bora* end some sort of general 
body of citizens «« all living together in a single state 0 
Will they fall to disputing which of then is to govern* or 
vriH they agree? This issue, is net a matter of dispute in 
any of the constitutions mentioned in our previous class!® 
fieation* These constitutions differ in virtue of differ® 
enb groups being sovereign: one of them is distinguished 
by sovereignty being vested in the wealthy: another by its 
being vested in the gccdj and so with each of the rest* 

But the question us are discussing is differento It is a 
question of determining who is to govern when the claims 
of different groups are simultaneously present® Suppose* 
for example* that the good arc exceedingly feu in number : !t 


bow let us stop here for one memento how what does Aristotle 
mean? In every actual society the question is settled who gcv« 
eras: what is the ruling group or the combination of ruling 
so therefore in any given society that is no question* But wo 
~ people like Aristotle -•=* must open i .Vo Why? But that is a 
theoretical Question* The theoretical question* we can say* is 
that which is not necessarily raised by the actual politician 
and legislator* but which is necessarily raj.sed by the teacher 
of legislators because the teacher of legislators is not limited 
to the conditions existing here or tliers'but to an uosgjbH oca®, 
diticno ~ he uust be open to all possible conditions* The slt« 
uation vdiich Aristotle describes exists* of ecnrcc* potentially 
everywhere* but it becomes actual only in situation's approaching 
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civil «ar# There you have an established regime which is caHod 
Into question and therefor© the Question whic h Aristotle rad.cos 
la fundacientsaly the hottest Pm aware of* because it is every** 
whore a regime is settled* a constitution is established* But 
the theoretical question never can take the constitution for gran¬ 
ted and must go back behind it* I5 ot let us go on* 

n Suppose* for example* that the good nro exceedingly few 
in number: how arc* we to settle their claim? Must we only 
have regard to the fact that they are few for the function 
they have to discharges and must wc therefore inquire whe« 
ther they will be able to .linage 'a state* or numerous enough 
to compose one?* 

You see here already the thing which you know anyway* Rule 
of the virtuous* at first glance the only reasonable proposition^ 
is a problem* It is not a problem in the arts or sciences* bc« 
cause there it is clear that those good at the job are to bo pre® 
ferred regardless of any other cossideration* but not in the polls* 
Now why is this so? We con perhaps put here the main reasons t©» 
getter© V&y is ~~ starting frcr.i the ordinary facts of life* why 
is the claim based on virtue or knowledge* rather* not the only 
politically relevant claim* whereas the claim to be a physician 
or a shoemaker always presupposes something here? 

w * . « power considerations* » • * The good have the power 
of knowledge$ tte many have the power of numbers * 11 


Yes* but that is linked up with something else and one should 
perhaps put it cn the proper basis* For the arts and sciences 
expertise is required* No expertise is required for being a ei*» 
tissnx number one* and tliereforo this otter consideration comas 
in* But there is something else to which Aristotle refers later 
in tills book* and what is the difference ~ let us take a physic 
clan* A physician is also your ruler in a way* He tells you t o 
do this or to do that* but of course you are free to comply with 
his advice or not* You are free to do it perhaps at the peril 
of your life but that is your business* Still* in the moment 
you have the feeling that the# physician does this because he gets 
money from a drug firm* froa a drag laanufacturer* out* So* in 
other words* you assume tiiat the physicians self-interest is 
perfectly taken core of by Ills getting an honorariua* a fixed 
honorarium for giving you the best advice* Therefore you trust 
him* But if there were ary danger of his leaving some ulterior 
motive going beyond the honorarium you would not trust him* Hew 
let us apply this to the political matters* The government has 


a much broader sphere than any expert lms, 


r> t f 1 -* 


important things bu J 
est© The goverrsnent 


still that is not the whole of our inter® 
somehow has cur whole fate in its hands: 


the sovereign* and s 
consideration there 


cordiy* and bte 
is no question 


it is an equally important 
of a lircited self ^interest 


as in the case of the physician* 
of government officials incluiding 


You must not think in terms 
the President of the United 



States* You must really think of the ruling bc4y# ’whoever they 
may be# They are necessarily seli^infcerested in a way going much 
beyond the celi^lnterest of the honest p^siciaa# That is the’ 
reason wliy one cannot leave it at the cons juratio n of the rule 
of tfocviituous; and secondly ^ the point which you brought up 
rigitly: the importance of mere force# llo espert as esepert can 
apply force and the government^ by definition* can apply force# 

13cs? let us turn a little bit at the end in 12£3b* towards the 
end# 

(Change of tapes tope resumes during reading of paragraph 10* 
pagp 131;)# 

*• # #' collectively if not individually ~ from being bet« 
ter* or richer* than the Few# Tills last reflection enables 
us to take another step* and to meet a difficulty which is 
sometimes raised and discussed*, The difficulty is thi3o 
Suppose tliat tljc Many arc actually batter* lakcn as a whole* 
than the Feu; what* in that case* is the proper policy* for 
a lawgiver who wishes to enact right lass to the best of 
his power? Should ho direct his legislation to the benefit 
* of the tetter sort* or should .he direct it to that of tbs 
majority? We r.ay reply that what is 0 right 5 should bo 
derstced as what is 0 equally right®; and idiat is 3 equally 
right® is what is for the benefit of the whole state mid 
for the common good of its citizens# Citisen s 3 in the com® 
moa ssnaa cf that term* are all who share in the civic life 
of ruling and being ruled in turn# In tea particular seise 
of the tern* they vary from constitution to constitution; 
and under an ideal esnstitution they must be -those who are 
able aid willing to rule and be ruled with a view to attain* 
ing a way of Hfs according to goodness#* 5 


Kcw let us step hare* Wel2<> he dcesn a t cay* of course* ideal* 
but the test regime* Jut that I have said before* How thn eor^ 
rect «=» the right*. as he soys; the correct would be a tetter trans¬ 
lation — is the equal* That is — the politically correct is 
tho equal, meaning tliat which refers to t he advantage of all cl” 
{sazans* That-s"trivial* but because of its triviality is not 
enlightening because who is a citisen? The citizen is relative 
,to the regime and therefore tra are to are where we were again# 
And in the boot regime only the good man would bo & citison 0 
We are back where we were* What is the moaning of this back and 
forth movement? Bow Aristotle yes? Before we go oil, that 
was tbs difficulty which bothered you last time in your paper 
Mr© Hereto How would you account for that? let us not forget 
where to ware# Wc had a discussion of all those things before 
culminating in a qualified democracy* Then an entirely new te® 
ginning, whore scions© erne in and the strargs fact that science 
and arts are wholly ~ the qualifications of the men of science 


and cf the art are wholly inmano to ary politically rglgwagt con° 
sideration lake free born or slav e* rich or poor and so on and 
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so oa» And new «8 cone basic to the old. aristocratic argumento 
w k ^ is it all.about? Well, AristoUs is leading up to a r^-r 
suggestion. and be reminds us a gain and again of ens basis cc.-^id<» 
era&Loau ilia evidence of the aristocratic argwesnt tint the best 
men should ruls and the weakness of tint amansnb» Ue have to 
Keep this constantly- in Kind if via want to understand that, Hear 
if uc follow the evidence of the aristocratic arguaent wiiat hap¬ 
pens? The immediate sequel,. 


*If there is one person so pro«aainont3y superior in gcod<= 
ness that there can bo no comparison between the goodness 
and political capacity which lie shows and what is shown by 
the rest* such a person^ or such persons^ con no longer be 
treated as part of a state. Being so greatly superior to 
others in goodness and political capacity s they will suffer 
injustice if tlicy are t routed as uorbfay only of an equal 
share j for a person of 'this order nay very wsU be Ills a 
god among son, Ibis being the case, it is clear that law 
generally is necessarily United to those who arc equal in 
birth and capacity,,” 


Yes, lot us stop here for one natent, New if virtue as such 
is entitled to rule then if one virtuous nan or a few virtuous 
nan are endowed with political power —» otherwiss they are of 
no help — and are in both respects superior to all others they 
are no longer part-s of the polls,, which wears they can no longer 

f he regarded am subject to the whole, Tha inolicr-tion.; -fee polls 
Beass3 to stand c £ fail b y a cartaia equality,or aedjoagity n less 
tbss’s a fact. But it also ton-03 toward ssessllsrma and that is 
a great prcblsai — hew to reconcile the two thirds, I don 5 t knew 
whether you haws read Hr,, Jaffa 3 3 boo!:, Harry V„ Jaffa’s bods, 

Tha Crisis of "rrh.0 iiOUtHO Li JT-. vU.-i t> Thors he prosaists this issue 
ST Lincoln s tsbed thzzz the gesttas in a deia*» 

ocrccy<> No seed non^diocra msa* That ccaos up all the time,, 
and jot there Is a certain difficulty in that* They are go big 
that the roof — that they closet find place within the’ roof* 

Iter Aristotle dovelopsd this point with perfect frantesss and 
S233 frees, this an atrocious nesusuro beocsss a J. 12 &- 

surs faoiliar to Athens especially* the octracir^o You knc«i uhat 
ths OGtracisn e^ss the banishment of a citiss% net baosdo necao« 
sarily on a excises it cculd he bsxsed on the fact that ho otb dis® 
turbing by his excellence equality 0 The lasebasdsa esn very 

trail be thisx that t he bsccmts so popular that this pcraf&rity 
becaaos a greater political power than tlie democratic usekaa&ssaso 

iplores 


That can happen and therefore Aristotle soya 




ilw w 


that in a way* but it is ccnsistarrt of the Athenian domeeraey 


to ugq this sesainsly unfuot measure that it axpsls its best 
men because by their Tory goodness they endanger tho rragh-o© 
iiccr let us turn to 120i&7 — the problem is u^xLvoraal and applies 
to all regimes® 


a $9 


f 


/ ’ ■-•••» 

"Tlie di fficulty which ire ars discussing is ono which is cob- 
non to rfn rones of gcverjoiniit* the right as well as the 
wrong} and if wrong or perverted fanes adopt this policy 
of levelling with a view to their ovm particular interest* 
something too -sane is ala) true of ferns which look to the 
com mon good. This rule of proportion nay also be observed 
in the arts and sciences coneraUyo" 

Ye 3 . in the other arts and sciences. You see he caies back 
to tliat thane canstantly in this bock. That is* we laust enlarra 
our view and consider not sis rely the political things but also 
'the hon°Ho3itical or tran3-politicai things in order to understand 
better fo * poe tical thintts . Yes? Go on 0 

*A painter would not permit a foot which exceeded the bounds 
of symmetry* however beautiful it night be* to appear in 
a figure on* his canvas. A shipwright would not tolerate 
a stem* or any other part of a ship* which was cut of pro® 
portion. A choirmaster would not admit to a choir a singer 
with a greater compass and a finer voice than any of the 
other members. in view of this general rule* a policy of 
levelling need not prevent a. monarch who practises it from 
being in harmony with his .state ~ provided that his govern* 
merit is otherwise beneficial.} and thus the argument in favour 
of ostracise possesses a kind of political justice in rela® 
tion to any of the recognized forms of pre-eminence.” 


</,< ' 
7 



r l.oit let us stop hare. So there is something rational in 
thjfl seeming irrationality of insisting on a mediocrity which 
doesn 0 t work but the better solutiaa* Aristotle says* in the io=> 
mediate sequel* would of course bo to give tbs government to such 
an outstanding"nan and to make him the sols ruler in the city. 

If he surpasses all his fellow citizens as a God surpasses ran 
he should be treated as a God. This is tea transition to the 
discussion of kingship in the sequel. So irfjiffrftrin cease in here 
via the question of the men of sucrose excellence and the aues=» 
tion of supreas excellence ernes in in the conb<scb~of the ccaii° 
deration of tee arte and sciences ! I taka this to mean — tills* 

C is Aristotle 3 s way of digsussiniPthe problem of the philosopher** 

\ lana . There is no ohilcsooher^kint; in Aristotle, but there is 
a kind of political reflection of the philosopher-king: the nan 
of suprtaae political intelligence and supreme political virtue. 

Is this not a case which must be taken into consideration? Ar® 
istotlo’>s silence about the philosophers is very important. Ths 
philosophers ■*» that philosophy-is trans°noliMaal is absolutely 
essential freu Aristotle ** a point oi‘ view and that is perhaps the 
[ most important information* negative information, tin. Po litics 
contains: that philosophy lo trans’-poli^jcal.. PhilosopiTy^ls^orana« 
political* fundar.sntally for the Platonic reasons, but* first Kr. 
Herst had a point. 


r's 



(Inaudible question) * 

Tea, that he soya liere* Well, the qualifications to that * 
t rill couc later in the discussion of kingoiiip, but that is 
Aristotle goes — I aiean Aristotle is not^ hsW s.iall I say, a 
rsclioci^iaster vr&re every sentence is susceptible of being quo¬ 
ted out of the contexto That # c a novenent of thought where you 
cannot arbitartly stop* You have to follou the whole tiling and 
he is not afraid of arriving at very paradoxical conclusions with- 
[in the process of thought. How here, then, there begins a poli¬ 
tical discuasion — tlie discussion of kingship and that is the 
only discussion of kingship we Jiave in the book because later on, 
in Bock V, lie discusses the destruction and preservation of all 
regimes and tlierefore, also of kingship* .Jut in the other books: 
in 3ooka IV, VI, VII and VIII — tney arc strictly republican 
far the reason I have given before* There is only one point here 
which we should mention. near the beginning of the discussion 
of kingship. That is probably the rx*::t chaptoro 

“It will perhaps be well. . . *>" 

You see - the undo^iatic tons of Aristotle: perhaps it will 
- be Welle We could also proceed differently and of course Aris¬ 
totle doesn®t toss coins, lie has his reasons, but it .is not hard 
and fast. Yes? 

* e . .to nake a transition, and to proceed to consider king- 
ship. Government by a king is, in our view, one of the right 
constitutdLona. The question we have to consider is whether 
this form of goverxaacnt is expedient for states or territor¬ 
ies which are to be pj*cper!y governed. . « o° 

Let us stop here. For a city or a country's. That is given 
in the first idea regarding kini-^hipo Bo you see tlie point? 

City or country* Really a nodicun of ordinary historical know¬ 
ledge is sufficient to answer that question* Well, why don°t 
you speak up — those who — 

•IClngs rule over vast tracts D w 

Yes* The city is essentially a republican casmnity o Lar¬ 
ger territories are ordinarily ruled by" kings. We have forgot- 
tea that, but it is a very short time ago that it was still a 
very hot issue. Bo you remember that? Frca American discussions? 
Pardon? 

“That was the whole point about America,, wosn 9 t it? Whether 
such a large country could be republican** 5 


The Federalist ? r~3rs still discuss it —* discuss the ques¬ 
tion*, can a Xarp?* territory be a republic * ?hs first time that 
you had a republic which was not a so-called city-state was this 
country because you can"t count the few years of the Franca he- " 
vountion where France was a republic — you know oecausc tiiat 


failed© The American experiment, which remained an experiment 
at leant until Lincoln 8 o tiras as Lincoln knew very well© Amer¬ 
ica gave the first proof that there can be a largo state winch 
Is republican© but if it is true that the polls is the hichost 
fan of political or social organization as Aristotle maintains 

SSTvin find another ar^Kjrxt latero What^s your difficulty? 

■In which sense is the polls a republic?* 

A fundmentally urban society, which of course ~ 

■Yoofte using it as a kind of city ~ " 

Yes, sure it*s a city© 

■ ~ only not a state at all, but simply a city©* 

Tliat®s very important© Otherwise this is a village society© 
You can have such a tri.be living in villages and famine a poll* 
tical unity© That existed in Western Greece© Aristotle gives 
saae examples© That' J s not a polls, properly speaking© People ‘ 
aust live an urban liftk. *;hich dccsn 9 t mean that all citizens 
irast be city«diie2isr3o They must have their land ~ you know 
the peasants or farriers, however you call then, and they are d« 
tiaens, but this center and the part which sets the tone to the 
whole association is the city© That is clear© That is essential 
for Aristotle© Yes, but is there any other point regarding this? 
Yes? 


■Is Aristotle saying here, or is he implying, that a city 
should be republican and a country should be a kingship 
or is he ~ ” 

That he does not develop but I think he would say there is 
a natural tendency of the larger territory to bo monarchically 
ruled and of the smaller society, which is ourveyabls —> that a s 
a word wiiicli he used — wldch is well DurveyablSo In oilier words, 
where there is ~ the details would be roughly this© Ycu can 
have freeden only if there is a degree of mutual trust aid 
trust© in order to be well founde d© raist be based on acQuaintanse 
and acquaintance requires livinr. toother © You do not liave to 
know, as I stated on a fomer occasion, every other fellow cit±« 
ssen but it is enough tliat you live togetiier with people who live 
together xdtii these other people and so there is this ccaraaunityo 
And you can easily recognize the problems of our very largs so* 
cictic3 and especially our very largo rietropolitan areas in these 
reflections© You know* we see now the difficulty© lie try to 
get this degree of familiarity by TV, for example, whore you see 
the Presidential candidate when you are not likely to have seen 
in earlier tines© The question is© is TV aocuiaintnncA© tm# 


acquaintance? 

« * it my be tliat modern large-scale democracy itself 
the pro&Leri of genius in a way that saall democracy couUin # to 
It eeecm to that ^jrocisely because you®re acquainted with 
the lianas overbearing virtue taut you can®t tolerate his 
prosenoo aid you ostracise idn — it see: is in our society 
that tlxrre may be a tendency to elect him to leixigohip* which 
1s ossecttially^ in a way, i&at our* Presideney is and thus 
give hiaa a place which is possible only because it was just 
pointed out — only large societies can have kin^o" 

Yeo* but 1 heard aorjethinc about a two term law* you know* 
to prevent the development of Irfngahip and there are some ether 
reasons which I think would make monarchy impossible c You see 
that nonarch-,ies cannot so easily be established; they need also 
sons other paranhernalia * m^tfeing like a hereditary nobility 
—• sa^ethinex strictly forbidden by the United States Constitution* 
and so on Q 

"Well, I vus here talking £ think metaphorically Hurt — 
in a larger society where you don*t have to communicate with 
ttese people and be ovtrwhclned by tten you can give them 
more easily roles to plqy than you can in a smaller ~ ,f 

Yes* well these are reflections which are portly developed* 
as you know# in The Federalist Papers* The Federalist Papers 
"are an argicg snt on a republican basis o&mzst zne abler rcpiibli^ 
,can ttecrjo They try to ohey on the republican basis that a coun» 
try of the sias of tte thirteen colonies can be a republic* and 
therefore all the other cor.siderakicr ls which came Iru You know 
t.iere was a w«sry great prcbjj%i^ In recollection* in crude his¬ 
torical recollection* it looked this way: the monarchies had sue® 
ceeded in pacifying very large territories and without civil war 
to speak of* Think of Franco* prior to the French Revolution* 
and scnc otter c:aanplcs of this kind and so on 0 But what about 
the republics* the c±ty«s bates of antiquity? The moot glorious 
of tiaras Attep s; constant political unrest* change of regitzes* 
and wiiat iiasse you* And even in Ray * t.ie terrible tides between 
the Fatricinrss and Ptebinnso You understand that* And therefore 
one argument cf ;iadisoa* as you know, is thlss that precisely 
by the largeness you avoid certain great inconveniences caning 
from closeness and nearness-. Ycu neutralise the violent disson® 
sioaa within » aadl c casualty fcy Having a large society in which 
they are cancelled out by otter violent dissections wtech are 
local, so mm& of them taken on rational or federal character 0 
Ucw the kinds of kingship «**> Aristotle distinguishes five of them 
of which I eijamerateo One is of no very great interest* that 
is not hardly more than hereditary ^r>d perpetual generalsidpo 
That 8 s tbs Spartans 1 kingo Tten you have isauaag the barbarians 
& kingship vnich is despotic or tyramdcal rule but according 
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to law and hereditary, meaning there is a traditional custowary 
lav uhich the king cannot infringe upon© The third among the 
aadenfc Greeks, which is in effect as Aristotle says elective ' ^ 

tyranxy, i©e 0 the ruler has a perfect discretion but he is elec¬ 
ted© So lie is — whereas the official definition is, as we shall 
see, rule without lairs and over unwilling subjects, here you have 
a tyranny which is rule .without laws but over willing subjects© 

That runs counter to tlie Jane Austinian definition which Aristotle 
gives uherc — you knot; what I mean by Jane Austin© And fourth, 
the kingship of the heroic types, where the kings were benefac¬ 
tors of tlie multitudes or leaders in war and founders, whatever 
there nay be — therefore, that were men of excellence© The Spar¬ 
tan kingship is only a relic cf that© After the kings were stripped 
of these many privileges they remined only generals and something 
like priests* And ton finally, the overall kingship, panbaaileia , 
with which Aristotle alone is concerned© Only this universal 
kingship is, fren Aristotle *s point of view, worthy of serious 
consideration* Eow in this context to question arises, what is 
bestz the rule of the best men or rule by the best laws? Let 
us turn to I2B6a © 

"Our inquiry wlU naturally start £rcn the general problem, 

•Is more expedient to be ruled by the one best man, or 
by the best laws? 8 ® 

We cannot go into the details© Yes, always you can decide 
— read the next point© 

"Those who hold tint kingship is expedient argue that lav/ 
can only lay down general rules| it cannot issue commands 
to deal with various different conjunctures! and the rule 
of the letter of lav/ is therefore a folly in any and every 
art© Hi Egypt it is pcniissible for doctors to alter the 
rules of. treatment after the first four days, though a doc* 
tor who alters then earlier does so at Ills own risk© If 
we follow tills line, it is clear that a constitution based 
on the letter and rules of law is not the best constitution, 
in the same way and for to sene reason©" 

hoi/ let us step here for one memento You sec the analogy 
of to arts, or of the sciences 9 would decide din favor of the 
rule of a rusi — of personal rule© You see hew this whole thing 
goes through© Arts and sciences ~ that is somehow linked up 
with the issue of full Triarchy tills way: the most knowing nan 
sliould rule., i©e© he should not be hampered by anything© The 
thought is perfectly reasonable© A wise nan limited by laws8 
tiiat means you Halt wisdom© but wisdaa can only be limited by 
nan-wisdcci so if you want to have wisdcaa the absolute rule of 
the wise nan would, of course, be preferable © Let us turn to 
1286b, almost immediately after the beginning* where he first 



says that tiaqy will make a revolt — flight make a revolt 0 

"Another objection may, however, be urged —• that a body 
of wen will be 'subject to faction, from which the one man 
will be free* It is perhaps an answer to this objection 
that the body may be of good character equally with the on© 
man* If we call by the name of aristocracy a government 
vested in a number of persons uha are all good men, and by 
the narse of kingship a govermenfc vested in a single person, 
we may say that aristocracy is better for states tiian k±ng« 
chip — provided only that a body of nen who are all equally 
good can be actually found© Perhaps the reason why kingship 
was formerly cannon was because it was rare to find a rasa* 
her of men of outstanding goodness -*> all the more as states 
were then thinly populated© A further reason why kings were 
appointed was that they were benefactors — which it is the 
duty of all good men to be* later there arose a number of 
persons of equal goodness; and they, refusing to tolerate 
the rule of a single person, desired to have something they 
could share in common, and so established a constitution* 

Later still, they deteriorated n 

The constitution neons hers one special regime which is called 
polity© You know: the rule of HopliteSo I explained this last 
times a democracy with a property qualification© 

"Later still, they deteriorated in character: tiiey enriched 
themselves from the public property; and it i3 to sonc such 
©origin — the honour in wliich wealth now began to be held 
— that we my reasonably ascribe the rise of oligarchy© 

At a still later starve, there was a change from oligarchies 
to tyrannies, and then from tyrannies to democracy © Tlie 
reason was that the members of the government, greedy for 
tlie gains wiiich office conferred, limited it to a narrower 
and narrower circle; and by this policy they strengthened 
the masses until they rose in rebellion and established dem¬ 
ocracies© Nowadays, when states have become still larger, 
we nay almost say that it is hardly even possible for any 
other foru of constitution to exist©” 

Except democracy© Well, tills historical survey is, first 
of all, in general agreement with wiiat actually happened in Greece© 
You know? The tyrants cams, in Athens fer example, in between 
the rule of the old families and the emerging of democracy© but 
tlurt is not our point here© The crucial point is first this: 
kingship belongs to the olden times© When a man of very — when 
tills situation was not too rare: to find a single man of outstand¬ 
ing qualities* but with the development of civilisation that be¬ 
came tbs exception© There were always a plurality of — I mean, 
more than one — and therefore kingship lost its oasis© Today 
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it is so tliat democracy is — Aristotle — today, meaning in Ills 
day — democracy is almost inevitable 0 Aristotle knows that| 
you bco lie*s not — he ±3 epen to tlic facts, but lie does not — 

-\ he refuse g to ride on tlic wave of the future© The fact tliat dem- 
\ ocracy was ^ctorious does not prove to him that democracy is 
I best* For the proper radium for a city is an aristocracyo 
) And ho male 3 here quite clear that an aristocracy is also, in 
a way, old-fashioned© He says so© llow tint loads to — so in 
other words the good political period, the period more favorable 
to the beat political arrar^menta 5 was in the past, and tihat 
does this nean? Does Aristotle have a reactionary, retrograde, 
hcpjevar you call it, philosophy of history? What about the life 
of the mind? Because a real reactionary would say also the thought 
of the past was superior to the thought of the present© Uliat 
does Aristotle tiiink about the thought or the highest thought 
of the present and tlic past? Well? Yes? 

(Inaudible response)© 

Yes, that is tame© l£*s perfectly true, but we can .state 
it more simply * What is the ooak of philosophy according t o Ar® 
istotla? (Inaudible respond)© Very good© So, in other words, 
the present© So you have* then, this relations the peak of tin 
polls does not coincide with the peak of thought 0 There ±3 no 
simple haroecqy between political life and intellectual life© 

Yes? 


(Inxuidibls question)© 

No, he has no occasion© You see here ho addresses primar® 

13y gentleman, men willing and able far political activity isclu® 
ding that of legislators© Ho dees not primarily address philos® 
cpherSo That*s a practical bock in spite of the fact that it 
also addresses philosopher^ but not them primarily 0 The clear® 
est 3tateiaent as to this point which Mr© Steintragor brought cut 
is the first book of the Ketcphysica where you have a survey of 
all earlier thought and whiciTlEs* on the whole, a history of pro® 
grass from the pririitive aaod crude beginnings prior such a nan 
| os Plato to Aristotle© So- but to cotos back to the points the 
/ peak of the polls i3 not identical with the peak of thought© 

That is the sane problem ue have discussed in other forms today 
and sometime before* the law governing the political and social 
arrangements is not the law governing the intellectual life of 
man© The alternative — in order to understand that we have to 
consider the alternative© f **G alternative is that they ore strictly 
parallel* so that intellectual progress ia as such social progress 
and vice versa© That is a famous doctrine of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth century end still of a ana power in our own age© That 
wa.3 not the older v±£w 0 There were people who believed that* 
as our friend Hippodanus, you remember, in the second book, who 


\ 
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had such a notion, but apparently only implicitly* that laws as 
well os arts are equally progressive and ought to be progressive# 
Shat was not the view of the classical philosophers# The whole 
notion that reason, science, enlightenment is a very important 
if not the most important social bond, was wholly alien to the 
das sics o It became very powerful in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century, where the notion of enlightened self-interest was devel¬ 
oped frcr.i — beginning fren such people as Hobbes and Locke and 
culminating. In a way, in utilitarianism and where there was im¬ 
plied of course there is a perfect harmony between society and 
enUghtemenfej, between society and science and philosophy# And 
in our present society this is no longer explicitly stated, very 
frequently at least, but it is tacitly presupposed# The empha¬ 
sis may be rare today on technology than on science or philoso¬ 
phy but since technology is so obviously dependant on fseiene© 
it amounts to the same tbingo Uliat is the time? I will mention 
only one point and 1st us look at the end of 3ook m# 

"These issues determined, we must next attempt to treat of 
the best fern of constitution, asking ourselves, "Under what 
conditions does it tend to arise, and how can it be estab¬ 
lished?® In order to wake a proper inquiry into this sub- . 
ject it is necessary /€o begin by determining the nature 
of the most desirable mode of life#/' 


Yes, now this last sentence of Book in is identical with 
the beginning cf Book VU nod thus it has led to all kinds of 
speculations and people have even changed the order of the books# 
Barker has preserved the traditional order, the manuscript order# 
And so people have made Bocks VU and V3U, Books XV and V respec¬ 
tively and so <n# Ucw what happened was apparently this; I do 
not believe that it is due to — that it is due to an accident 
entirely# I think Aristotle planned it that way# Ho had first 
had the discussion of all regimes, in general# Then we have a 


which we haws not read# Then we come — four regimes remain; 
polity, democracy, oligarchy and -tyranny# So Aristotle goes on 
in Book IV into these other regimes, up to Book VI# la Books 
VU and VIU he gives the details of the best regime which is 
— which you may call an aristocracy, you may call a polity# 

That is a moot question# But this could also follow tereo It 
is really possible to go on from here directly# but that Aris¬ 
totle took this round about way about the less satisfactory re¬ 
gimes is, of course, not entirely an accident because we loam 
r-soaethiog by looking at tbs superior regimes of how to establish 
< the best possible regime as Aristotle saw it, and that is not 
' a kingship, but a republic and a republic which is — which you 
j may call either an aristocracy or a polity# It would be hotter, 
V I think, to call it an aristocracy# How in this last part of 
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Dock HI which vc .avcn’t read aiere Is one tbouglrt wliich I think 
I should point out. -Aristotle describes first kingship and then 
aristocracy and then also a regime which — welL, let U3 leave 
Ki'f it at that: kingship : nd hrictocrucy. And th*'* he raises a ques¬ 
tion, 'under what conditions is z. kingship possible, under what 
conditions is an aristocracy possiole, and IlfeaA leads to be broader 
question, under wiiat condition is any of the aesirablo regines 
possible. Uhat was your point? 

W I was going to say that the way tlic translation is in this ‘ * 
last sentence wc just read — he asks under w^iat conditions 
does it tend to arise, almost as though tte conditions theia- 
Gelves bring it about and nan°s action is merely to estab¬ 
lish then." 

How let ric see. To which passage — did you ncan the pas¬ 
sage which we just read? Yes — tend is not good« Under what 
condition ~ I will now first give a literal translation which 
seeras to confirm what you say. In what way it cones Into being 
by nature, would be a very literal translation^ but what does 
Aristotle titan by that in the light of the context? that are 
the conditions under which it is by — naturally fit to arise? 

He doesn fl t mean that it.will necessarily arise 0 That would 

• Kacli of these regimes has 

specific condition. A nultitude of this kind ±3 fit for kingly 
rule. A monarchy (sis) of that kind is fit for aristocratic rule 
and a Multitude of that kind is fit for present day constitutional 
rule. We use the usual bad translation. So there is no regiiss 
which is universally possible, bvery regime presupposes specific 
conditions and therefore what is simply best is by no means every¬ 
where and always possible. That is absolutely crucial for Aris¬ 
totle. fhure is not — in other words, sons thing may be intrin^ 
sically b*st and resolutely in^c-ssible in the circisastances. 

In order to understand tiiat we have to look forward to certain 
zaodam doctrines 0 Take, for example, Thomas Paine, \j1io really 
elaborates sixiething suggested by Uouseeau at this point. Uhat 
does Paine ssy? There is only one regime which is decent, let 
tie say, and this *>f course toust be somehow established sooner 
or later everywhere. But it would be safer to put — discuss 
Paine thought as fOcwss there is only one regime which is 
legitimate © All others are illegitimate, despotic, or what have 

r yoa, and that one legitimate rerincs is therefore universally nec¬ 
essary. That doesn e t exist in Aristotle. For Aristotle it is 
essential that there is a variety of regimes fit for different 
places and for different bypesa This notion of the Icgitinwite 
regime which is universally le^itamats is a consequence of the 
natural law dcctrixca of the seventeenth and eighteenth Centura 
ies which*. one can say 3 transfers the Thouistic natural law doc¬ 
trine into a political natural law doctrine and claim the sans 
w ch a i ^ ^bility for U& political natural Isw which Thcsaas Acquinas 
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Jbad claimed fax* Uuo non^pclifcimsl natural 1aw and one must ctmpha® 
d 2 e this point because in the literature you frequently find 
TOjoction of earlier political philosophy on this (preundt that 
earlier political thought tried to find solution* valid for all 
&ir£3 and places Q These people remembered only people Hke 9 to 
oone extent,, Hobbes*, Kousoeau end Paine and simply had no know® 
ledge of what political philosophy or political science meant 
ori^plnally^ where no such one can express Arictotlu^s thou^ixt 
jss follows© Tiiere is one and only one regime which is intrinsic® 
©31y the best* but this is not ucosible always and everywhere 
and since}, in order to be legitimate, a regii.se must be possible 
tSUc best regime cannot be legitimate everywhere©. The legitimate 
regime is something very different from the best regime© Legiti¬ 
macy in tiis sense is necessarily variable 0 Natural right is 
changeable and yet bestness 9 if X way say so^ is unchangeable © 
iftcoan perfection lias always the saiae meaning regardless of who- 
tiier men are or can be always aware of it© They may not be able 
to be aware of it because of very bad ~ very liarsh life which 
Ithey have to lead and where they cannot think much beyond the 
immediate necessities of life© That is true© That ex±sta 0 That 
docs not affect tno fact that the best human lifh, the perfection 
©f liunan life,, is intrinsically the same always 0 But the same 
4s not true of the regime — of legitimacy <> because what is not 
possible cannot possibly be legitimate, and yet It can neverthe® 
less remain the best in t!*e light of which you can diagnose the 
iriafecta of the society in which you livo and yet see there is 
no possibility of a radical charge in that direction© Yes? 

(Inaudible question)© 

Because the modem social scientists deny that there is one 
auturally best© The modern social scientists deny any natural 
laierarchys any© They admit conventional hierarchies which are 
apparent everyidierso Jut they dzxy that there is an order of 
— wc-lL, you know that© I raea% that is not limited to ths social 
jscientiots in tiie narrower sense but in Dewey, John i&wsy ~ the 
sane view© There are n human activities and even n kinds of hn« 
man activities© Hons can claim to be intrinsically superior to 
toe others© Haven u t you hoard of that view? That^ 3 the opposite 
of what Aristotle cays© For Aristotle there is an order of the 
imman activities © The activities which require only ~ or almost 
caly ~ the body and the activity of the body are by nature in® 
Verier to these which are activities of the mind and there is 
even a hierarchy among them© © © © In other words, when you use 
this schematic distinction which is so unsKld.ghtexiing absolu® 
tdcsa| relativisn ~ Aristotle Is neither a relativist in this 
sense nor an absolutist as the relativists understand absolutism© 
But if one is not afraid of bad words I xrculd say Aristotle is 
ef c cur so an absolutist in that sense 0 He is only a q ualif ied 
2 LbsolntiiJt$ qualified by ccssaan. sense© 3o we have then indeed 


used up the whole meeting for the .rest of the third bock and next 
tins we will have a paper — two-papers on the fourth bock 0 You 
read the paper« There will be no problem next time* And the- 
other gentlanan s you are Kr« what? Lander o But Hr 0 Or ay will 
read ito Goode 
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Aristotle 0 3 Politics? Lectors 9» April 26* I960 


• « , • you did not express at any point a dissatisfaction with 
Aristotle on eitiier theoretical or political pounds* 


W I expressed one dissatisfaction, I think: the relationship 
between laws and regirses* « * 0 tt - 


But that was not — tbat*s true$ I wade a note of that point® 
But that I didn 3 t regard as a criticise and I don 3 t encourage 
~ I don*t wish to encourage dissatisfaction^ except that it is 
inevitable^ even if Aristotle is 10G£ right that there are dif¬ 
ficulties winch would present themselves most simply in the form 
of objections® He says scssathings he doesn 3 t give a reason® 

Why?* Tliat*s an objection® This point which you make I took no¬ 
tice of, but Aristotle has disposed Of tills objection already* 

We have not discussed it is class, I believe, but seme of you 
uay remaber® Bo you rens^er a case wiiare Aristotle spoke of 
ooi-icthing which is a legal question and not a political question, 
neaning by that, it is a question which is neutral to the differ* 
ence of regimes* Yes — lir* Herat? 

"When he referred to the Spartan kingship **• M 

' lixactly* Can you -« 7 

. n It was whan he discussed monarchy by discussing tho extremes: 
the Spartan kingship, which was a kind of hereditary general^ 
ship, snd the absolute monarchy* And ha said that we could . 
dismiss the Spartan kingship primarily'because whether or 
not a man is hereditary ordinarily is a legal question aid 
net* * e fundamental to the regime* Ten have a hereditary 
ccssaander^ in ether words, in a pedis* K 


In a democracy s oligarchy and so cn® That is the best ex¬ 
ample indeed* Thank you* So Aristotla knew that: that there 
are things which are politically neutral* And it was also Implied 
whan ha discussed the question of whether debts ought to bs paid 
after the revolution* You remember that? A revolution has tdeen 
place and is the post-revolutionary government under‘an obliga¬ 
tion to pay the debts incurred by the, let us assume^ tyrannical 
pre-revolutionary governsaoiit? Aristotle didn c t answer that ques¬ 
tion, but he said it is a -legal question* Well, vhat he meant 
by it is also there is a certain neutrality because if the debts 
were incurred in the interest of trie polis as a whole* say for 


buil d ing hospitals, then it is only fair that the city, the post- 
revolutionary govsrssicnt.pays for it because that is a'lasting 
approvement which inx s made possible by that abominable 
bait here he was accidentally beneficial* 3ut if lie did it in 

order to pay his bodyguard, his secret police, however you coll 
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then no* because then trie foreign creditors simply wore the&i- 
solves crooks by hiding a erode-*, So here* also that is politically 
neutral® There are certain thirds which are politically neutral 
and Aristotle is of course not blind to it but his point is tn&i 
the j^ortdnt and interesting tilings are the politically noi^rau® 
teal things© The* let us say* question of a merely technical 
car* in particular* the merely economic character would as such 
not be politically exciting* 1st me say© And the great issues 
are always political and even cn the basis of Marxism* for canals 
jp3% the class struggle is * of course * a political phenomenon 
and the revolution is a political, phenomenon© The things about which 
people can get excitsd abssrt all kinds of things* even about 
Jfealne* for example* and surely that can happen under any rogiiso 
but tho question is how they will take tlie famins depends very 
wnch on hew they conceive of the responsibility of the gcverssnexxt© 
Tr ot sky gives this good examples there were hunger strikes in 
Russia* in the big cities especially* in 1517 — ®l£* u7 ~ and 
ao on* 3ut the actual deprivations were much smaller than these 
which tods place in 3 l6* 3 19 am *20* after the Bolshevist vie® 
tery© How let us take the, facts as stated by Trotsky aid net 
question than© Why did the famine of 2919 not lead to a revolt!® 
tion* whereas tlie famine of 391? prepared the revolution? Because 
of a different attitude , of the populace towards the govsmaent 
— toward- the Csarist govarmsnib cn the one hand and this combin¬ 
ation of Bolsheviks and Social Eevolutionaarics after the revolu® 
tion 0 So the political is the authoritative and it is that where 
people* in principle* potentially* but necessarily disagree 0 
The political is essentially ccsHtroversialo It doesn 3 t 'nave to 
be actually controversial at a given time but it has tills in it® 
aelfo Tlie derogatory meaning of politicals you see* when seme® 
one says Adsmsaisky is political or Daley is political «- that°s 
politicking© Yes* what does that mean? Xt 9 s controversial® 

It lias also to do with the question of persons* but persons who 
arc interested in becoming rulerso The derogatory meaning of 
politics is competed with the essentially controversial chares® 
ter of political things and that* of course* is also tha reason 
wfiqr the political is mare eacit&ng© Where all men all agree all 
the tine* that is absolutely unbelting© It* would be a good thing 
if someone would sit deem o w day and take up* say from present 
American usagp* the variety of namings of politics and political 
and simply first get a eospleta list and then try to understand 
the inner unity and hew both tha positive and the regative judg® 

Esnt on politics are really hassd cn ultimately the same pfcenaea- 
Gsnon and to see wither this is in any way different fresi what 
Aristotle knew about tlie subjects I believe the basic phenomenon 
is the sans in spite of the trer^ndous differences in all exter¬ 
nals* 

There were tiro points* 23r© &rsy* where I disapprove of your 
espro53icctSo . You said* where yisss. tracks of the various things fer 
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example^ a nan can be at the same time a soldier and a farmer 
a n d, a juryman and what cot* But,, -you said, a nan cannot be at 
the some tins rich and poor a That is insoiipati b ILs © And in this 
connection you used tlie expression logically distinct* Logically 
distinct is, of course, also the juryman fren the soldier., even 
if it is the sane person* So that is ~ the word logic is ter¬ 
ribly nisussd in our tiro* Sometimes people say, this leads to 
tiie logical conclusion, where they simply mean to the conclusion, 
or do they neon to say, to the necessary conclusion, following 
fren the premise* 3ut that I believe would be dearer to say 
so, necessary than logic all y* And tlie other expression which 
I didn*t like was, you said, tire true aristocracy in contra«dis« 
tinotion to the so-called aristocracy is an ideal typso VJhat 
did you mean by that? - * 

W A typo of which there 3 s no existing form?". 

Yeo, but tlie ward ideal type is now used as a technical term 
within social science and since it never existed before we have 
to comply lath usage* You know? Hot what is an ideal type? 

You must know* You are & specialist in social ecienca 0 - 

"Hell, ideal typa is really taken fron Parsons 3 translation 
of Has: Weber, I thirk© w 

So it is taken from Hsx Wobar and —» 

w And it means well, I suppose in & way it means a kind of 
taxonoms type* That is, it a s a way of classifying things^ 
whether examples of these tilings or net, in such a way that 
you 3 re able to understand the differences in their, sort 
of fundamental nature, character; for sample, the ideal 
typo of capitalist society or tbs ideal type of feudal so¬ 
ciety* It s s a kind of abstraction fraa what you think you 
know about particular social phenomena*** 


And this need never have existed in this fansi© All right; 
lot us go back* It means ~ the ideal type is a construct, the 
construct of the scientist, in order to facilitate studies* Uow 
tills, of course, gees back to ~ a construct which does not claim 
to mirror, to imitate, to reproduce what is* And this is nature 
ally not an invention of >3sx fcfebsr, but has its model in natural 
science© For example, in optics: the perfectly black body, in 
theoretical optics, doosn-t exist, but it is •» by using it you 
can analyse optical phsncsazs&e And this atill goes back, in a 
way, to Galileos famous first oxpeidhnenbs and the analysis con¬ 
nected with that* Low if cnc states it radically one can say 
this — one will have to say this* This kind of ideals cxe things 
idiich arc impossible in the nature of things* They cannot be, 
but they era narvelcusiy- helpful for understanding what is* You 
see, from Aristotle s 3 point of xUszs that uas the height of absurd^ 
ity, that the ivponsiblo should bs tlie bass key to reality© But 
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It varies somehow, at least in the natural 3cienco3, and that is . 
tbe problem which •» is the great problem with which not ws, per¬ 
haps, bat sene George should deal. George 1 neon in accordance 
with the saying Let George Do It a But that is surely the point. 
So ideal type is a wholly inappropriate term In ary pre^iodern 
things. How but — tie word ideal, os I say. doesn’t exist in 
Plato or in Aristotle. I believe it was coined — the adjective 

was coined in the seventeenth century s if I remember well, 
in connection with certain speculations about paintings and so 
itteal beauty and so. So it is never used there o . But the word 
which Barker nisi the others translate by ideal mans according 
to wish or prayer, and there is, of course, implied in that it 
is not necessarily actual. Otherwise it would not be as such 
toe object of wish or prayer. This is true but — wish or prayer 
does not mean, however, the wish or prayer of anyone in his 
but it mans the wish or prayer of a sensible man 0 
Tb is essential to the bast regime, from Pluto 3 s and Aristotle 5 8 
paint of vies*?, that it is not necessarily actual and that is meant 
by that. But it could bo. Plato and Aristotle go out of their 
way, for example Plato in the Republic, to say you must show the 
possibility. If the possibility is not proven by the fact that 
V your blueprint is free frcei contradiction, that is the least 
— that is only a negative condition. You must show it from the 
nature of things, the nature of nan, the nature of civil society* 
that it is possible. Go these ware -the only two points I have 
to odd to your paper. Let us turn to a discussion of the text. 

Books I, II, HI dealt with the highest matters,, Bodes IV 
to VI are the most technical books of tlis work, and at the end 
of tic Politics Bocks VII and VIII deal again with the highest 
natters. So ws have to — but Aristotle gives the reason why 
it is necessary to go into the humdrum affair s of politics and 
not to leave it at these bread and exciting questions he has dealt 
with hithorto 0 And he does this first at the beginning where 
we — let us begin to read — let’s read tlie beginning of Book 
BT. 


"Tltere is a rule which applies to all the practical arts 
uud Sciences, . • . n 


Practical is an a dditi on —— in all the arts and the acAcnces. 
Practical is implied by Aristotle out we must distinguish between 
— you knew, we must leave it at what lie says. 


• • 


» when lihsgr have caaa to cover the i/hole or e. (subject* 
coxi are no longer engaged in investigating it bit by bit 0 
Each or them severally has to consider tiB different Methods 
appropriate to the different categories of its subject 0 
For instance 5 tin. art of physical training lias to consider 
(1) which type of training is appropriate to which typo of 
pnysiquoj (2) ’.shich is the ideal type of training i.a 0 
the training bast for a physique of the bast endowment and 
the bccc enuiK’senfe (for the ideal type of training must fca 
ons which is suitable for such & physique)? and (3) which 
is the type of trai nin g that can bo generally applied to 



the majority of physiques — for that too is our. of the prob- 
3/303 to bo solved by the art of physical training* llor is 
tills alio (U) There may be wen who want to have physical 
training^ but do not want to attain the standard of skill 
and condition which is needed for cesspetitions; end here 
the trainer and the gymnastic master have still another duty 
~ to impart tlx? degree of capacity which is all that such 
men want* What is trus of the art of physical training is 
obviously no less true of medicine, or of shipb uilding, tail¬ 
oring, and all the other arts©” 

How let us stop herSo Aristotle begins again — you rmca- 
ber, in the third bode we had a large number of references to 
all the sciences and arts, although we iiad been i.’amed in Book 
U that there is a radical difference between the political things, 
on tlie one hand, and ths arts and sciences, on the other® Here 
Aristotle returns to tiic arts and sciences and assumes a simple 
paralleling am which must be true to saie extent* Otherwise 
lie vouldn 8 t do it* And Aristotle takes bis model of political 
science froa the other arts and sciences^ but it is very charac¬ 
teristic which arts and sfeiences he takes® He does not take maths- 
matics or apyfcliing of this kind* He takes, as darker brings out 
in his translation by the word practical or productive but as 
Aristotle doesn*t say explicitly* lie wants us to find that out© 

He takes the practical arts or sciences® Hew hs says at the be¬ 
ginning — hs ©ays of those which are ccsnprehexmve, idiich are 
canpleto and deal with a whole genus and not merely with a part© 
What he means Id, for exampler. this: there could be a ms who 
makes only waaen a s shoes cr perhaps he makes only shoes for lira-. 
Ing men® That is possible® That is not a complete art because 
the true shoemaker, the perfect shoemaker who knows the art of 
Bhosmakiag would deal with all kinds of shoes, only wiiat Aristotle 
implies is taat it is possible, to some extent, to possess an 
art partly and partially* But there is saaething artificial about 
it* It*s inoar.rpl 2 te* How what then do ue find in these arts? 

For example —=? hs takes tlie example of the gyonastic trainsr$ 
you could as well take the diesmaker* Which shoo is useful for 
which man, for which kind of man, and which is the best shea? 

But what does this mean — the best shoe? Gan thsro be the best 
fihes? Aristotle explains* To him who is by nature best equipped, 
that is to say, who is ~ has the most — the best sise of his 
feet which can have —» and no defects of any kind, and in addi«* 
tion is sufficiently wealthy to pay for ths best shoos* This 
would be the best shoe® And then, which is most suitable to most? 
The shoo is really a bad es&spute because of the .great adversity: 

I admit that® but 1 only want to prevent us ~ to limit ourselves 
too narrowly to the exsscplc explicitly chosen by Aristotle 0 And 
then scmscaa may,, hcravsr, for sea© whim — although he could 
afford the best gymnastic trainer, let me say — to have a very 
fecial training in a limited far same reason or other© 

The gymactic trainer must be able to supervise and direst his 
in that too* So this is — the conpleto neater of on art has 
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• thsste variety of activities# The same au3t he applied to the 
political science o Political science Must have this correspond** 
ing variety, namely. — what i3 the consequence of that in poll-* 
ideal science — but I ask you to keep this in sindo The model 
for political science is not a theoretical science* ma.thema.tic3, 
physics or so, but the practical arts* Crucially important, Hot 
—« because political science is a practical science and there* 
fare it has its model, to some extent, in the other practical 
sciences. It cannot have its models in purely theoretical sci¬ 
ence uhara these distinctions either don’t apply or are even msan= 
incises. Yes? 

"It f oilga s that the study of politics /which belongs to 
the practical arts and sciences^ must be equally etssprehen- 
Biva, First, it Ms to consider which is the bast consti¬ 
tution, and wMt qualities a constitution must have to corns 
closest to ths Ideal ulan there are no external factors to 
hinder its dedng so# Secondly, politics has to consider 
which sort of constitution suit3 which sort of civic body# 
The attaisaegt of Me best constitution is likely to he im¬ 
possible for Me general run of statesj and the good law- 
giver and the true statesman must .therefore have their eyas 
open not only to what is the absolute best,'but also to Mat 
is tiie bast In relation to actual conditions# Thirdly, pol¬ 
itics has also to consider the sort of constitution which 
depends upon an assumption# 3 

The Greek word, for assumption is hypothesis and that — in 
other words, there is something which you may tr may not accept, 
whereas ths ordinary things you have to accept; namely, the given 
conditions# But Mrs © 3 'have a special assumption# VJhat ia Mat? 

**It says the assumption of a lower standard of civic attain-, 
sent than the absolute 

Yes, lot us forgst — let us read Aristotle instead of Bar- 
bar# ' 


°In other words, bbe student of politics must also be able 
to study a gxvsa cosctitutisa, just as it stands and simply 
with a view to explaining hear it may have arisen and tow' 
it may be made to enjoy the longest pcsaihls life# Ths sort 
of case which ws have in mind is cus ?£hcrs a state has neither 


the ideally best constitution (or evsn tbs elementary earedi- 
tioES needed for it) nor ths bast constitution possible un¬ 
der tha actual c auditions - but has only a constitution of 
an infexier typs, Fcnrbldy, and in sdditica to ? i JL Ik 

politics iias also to prsvida a ksi<R?loa^o of tks 
tsg& of casstitotioa iihlch is best suited to otai.es in ges.« 
eralo” 
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Lotus stop here* So do you see? Politics* to repeat — 
thfi political science follows the ncdel of all the practical arts* 
St is concerned with the best polity# It is concerned what is 
test for most* i*e* for .those who are not capable — who are pro- 
veoated from getting tlie test simply* It is concerned wit a what 
is best in the circumstances* ftred it is concerned with wliat people 
happen to desire* we can say* They just have a certain regime# 

Ttey could have a tetter one* but for a owe reasons —• perhaps 
Dor reasons of inertia.— thoy want to preserve it and you must 
also tell then how to do that# You see* that is — this is the 
general plan of political science as Aristotle understands ito 
One can say — I mean in the discussions you find frequently the 
distinction between tte idealist Plato and the realist Aristotle* 
those are modern words uhicu corneal the issue as ranch as they 
reveal it but there is an element of truth in it* but if -kg would 
state it wore precisely one would say tliat — have to say this: 
Aristotle regards as the nest important question what is the test 
regime* just as Plato does* 3ut Aristotle is somewhat more con¬ 
cerned than Plato with the non^best regimes and how to keep them* 
how to preserve them* how to improve on tinea# Aristotle *3 real® 
fan* in otter words* lias noting whatever to do with a value-free 
pcSitical science* Aristotle is perfectly willing to give people 
advice who have a very inferior regime os to how they can preserve 
it* And even he as a teacher of political science must be in 
a position to do so* but te does it with his eyes open# In otlier 
«ords* he gives tlioss people the advice of how they can preserve 
an imperfect regime as an imperfect regime# I once compared tho 
difference between present day social science — its basic idea* 

I neaa* and Aristotle* s as foilow3i the value-free study of po¬ 
litical instdtutdons would* from Aristotle 8 s point of view* ap¬ 
pear like a museum of slices made by apprentices* £32 kinds cf 
iE^erfect proverbs of the political art are assembled for inspec¬ 
tion and just as such a museum is a wholly crasy idea — which 
«iocsn®t — I don’t — tomorrow morning you way read in the. news- 
pseer tliat sesae millionaire establisted such a museum — tliat 
will not refute wiiat I soy* but in itself it is a crasy idea* 

Yfcat would be tho Aristotelian view of a purely tliooretioal study 
of tte variety of institutions without any regard to tetter or 
wsrso and I hope I have made clear that Aristotle’s so-called 
realism and his openness to all political phenomena is not only 
compatible with evaluation but is based on tho evaluation because 
ifc presupposes — Aristotle would say if you v/ant to give a real¬ 
istic account of a given reruns and can°t say — you cannot ssy 
J^nat and to what extent — wtet and in what way it is good or 
bad* you don*t understand anything cf it* Think of' someone who 
fcaews everything about socialized medicine* except in what respects 
it is good and in what respects is bad* He knows nothing* So 
you have tho value judgments which. are enlightening* which are 
tte cnly sources of light in human matters* Uc;; let us sea* 

!i5isa Aristotle mates clear that this concern with the variety 
cC political ptenamens- and the variety of defective political 
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phenomena is specialty in tha tiuy that *—■ in this sense* th&t 
ho is the one idxo introduces as a jbhcma —' he does this in the 
sequolo Will you go on? 

^Fourthly* and in addition to all Wiese functions, politics 
has also to provide a Imcwlcdge of. the type of constitution 
uhich is best suited to states in general* Host of the wri« 
tors who treat of politics — good as they may be in other 
respects — 1 fail when they c<xnc to deal with matters of prac« 
tical u tilit y* Vio have not only to stssdy the ideally test 
constitution* Vfe liavs also to study the type of constitu¬ 
tion which is practicable* * © *° 

I mean, why darker adds ideally test to the perfectly suf¬ 
ficient the test* I dcn 3 t knew, because — I simply don°t know© 

Ho light is thrown — no light whatever is thrown on what Aris® 
totlc mans by test if you add ideally test* You confuse it only* 
But Barker is a very good translator otherwise® So X issai don 3 t 
think that X take — that 3 s not mount a3 a criticism, of 3arlcer 
but as a criticis'd of present day habits* Yes? 

0 •» and Kith it r , end equally, the type which is easiest to 
' work arid most suitable to states. gesiereHy* As things aro, 
writers fall into two different classy. Setae confine their 
investigstieno to tbs extreme of perfection, which requires 
a large equipment* The rest, c/idressizg theaiselves rather 
to an attainable form- 3till banish frea view the general 
range of exis ting constituticiss* and simply esfcol the Spar- 
tan or sous other one c onstituticn® Yte sort of constitu¬ 
tional system which ought to be proposed is one which men 
can bo easily induced, and will be readily able, to graft 
onto the system they already have© It is as difficult a 
matter to reform an old constitution as it is to construct 
a new one: as herd to anlear a lesson aa it was to loam 
it initially*/ fk 6 true statesmen, therefor©, must not con« 
fine himself* to the matters we have jest mentioned: he must 
also be able, as we said previously, to help any existing 
constitution© J * 

Let us step hors© Aristotle gives the thought new a slightly 
different turn* The previous political thinkers were conscreed 
much mere with regimas to bo established l^hsn with tte operation 
of regimes* Aristotle does not say that the question of estab¬ 
lishment, of founding, is umir^ortarsto It is for him also the 
most important question, as wo shall see later* But, on the other 
hard, ws must net neglect that other problem of how to preserve* 
and to improve an established regins* Yea see, X think vq can 
draw an interesting conclusion frem that c& present day political 
science* The question of foundations has, so to speak, disappeared 
in spite of CSnjm and other pieces where we- sac foundations 
But generally speaking political' science is concernad with the 
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rworking and changes of established regSneao The question of foun? 
dations is* however, a very important question cs sans of our 
Sli^itly older teaohsrs s till knbw. Do you sec to when I refer 
by this ollpsi oa? How was ths question of foundations — when 
was it still discussed and hew? Do you know —=■ isll, which is 
the latest thinker whoa you know who discussed it very manifestly? 
Of whoa you know by your own knowledge 0 " 


"Harold LaskV 


You think so? Where? 

"When he uas describing pluralism — " 

Yes, but is this not rather how to develop ths existing dance® 
racy into soEsthing better? Do. I didn't think about him. 

"Leonard White." 

You moan in this country. Pardon? Oh no, I 3 a sorry. You 
ore very rit^rt to laugh because my expression was much too clip® 
tical to be sensible, but I didn't hear what you saido 

"Leonard White worked on tiie Federalists —» " 


Yes. That is the interesting thing because this country 
which is as a political being of very recent origin, but the foun® 
dation is reasabersd: Founding Fathers o You cannot speak of the 
Founding Fathers of Snglnnd or France or Germany or Italy. That 
is true am America was <— that is an smasing thing. The founds® 
ticn of a political society and of a large and very powerful pen., 
litieal society is very near in tiric to us in this country, but 
not elsewhere. but you know that °® still, but there is •=» nm 
let u3 go ors step further. T he Federalist Pa pers were concerned 
with foundations in a very practical way* but t uas thinking of 
such people like Locks, for cxaopl3o Ths whole ~ all these msn 
who talked about the' state of nature and the social contrast, ths 
transition into civil society. That was the question of feuada® 
ticn. They did not discuss it in terms of the foundations nemo® 
ly, for example, of the qualities required of the founder. They 
wore more concerned with the question how to distinguish bstwssn 
a Just foundation by contract and an unjust foundation by ■Lvi^wo 
Jut still th3 question of tbs foundation x*as1!te^\&t^UGfr aiiva 0 
Dut ths general tendency in the nineteenth and tirarbieth cerpiry 
has bees to rspl&cs the question of ths foundation mid of ths 
origins by ths thought of the continuous traditica jax Ixzzz 
—» and eren in ths analysis cf affairs in this country you ssy 
knoa that thnrs nrs paqpls uho .Gay that the A&orican revelation 
Kas not a rovolaticau I Sapporo you h&iQ hssrd ivhiah in 

former ages ixnld cava haen rsgprdsd as oasiifcst r>or=S£r?n„ 
eauso certain British institutions .sad important British iasti- 
tabiens IS3TO prsseresd in the change hut it uns rrorely £ hrori 



wdLlhthe past* You cannot abolish h hereditary nobility without 
effecting a revolution* to r^y nothing of the king* But to come 
bach to Aristotle point the question of preservation and improve- 
mst of existing regimes is also vary iinpox*banfc* That is the 
naff point of Aristotle* you can s^y 0 That the foundation and 
the establishsieut is teportant* everyone boh, and that was reflsc^ 
ted in popular notions* The founder was a kind of —• was a heroic 
being* a inychical being end no statesman* however great** not even 
Peadcles* could become the object of such dedication and devotion 
as Athosius, the founder cf Athens* But* on the other hand5. is 
it si&ply truo' that people have completely neglected the question 
odC tiie iiiiproverienu of established regiioss prior to Aristotle* 

1 mean X 3 m not spoaldLng new of practitioners who, of course* they s re 
always concerned also with that* but theoreticians# J3o you knot* 
of any discussion cf iniprovaient as distixiguished fresa foundaid.cn* 
prior to Aristotle? 

v * 

”Xenqphon u s On ' 


Yes* and also his VJavs and Iters, 


Ifeys and Hears deals Kith 


an improvement cf the Athenian csocracy ~ frolic it theoretical 


Sure* but still Xenophon did it in application to 
particular eases? He did not do it in the universality in which 
Aristotle doss this© How let us go on whore we left off because 
that is the key passage reading .«• on ths other hard* we don 3 t 
have «• we feava h*m this alrcfi&y* In ths sequel Aristotle goes « 


"lie cannot do so unless he knows how n&ngr different kinds 
of constitutions there arco” 


Yes# Is this rot evident* that if you wont to have a compre¬ 
hensive knowledge of both founding and iiaproviug and preserving 
of regimes you must know all the kinds of reghasd* Otherwise 
yessr knowledge would not he imLvdrsalo Yea? 


°As things arc* ws find people believing that there is only 
ore sort of democracy or oligarchy* This is &n error* To 
avoid that error* ve must keep in wind the different varie¬ 
ties of each constitution: we must he swsrc of their number, 
and cf idie number of different ways in which they are consti¬ 
tuted* licking the seise effort of discrimination* the student 
of politics should also learn to distinguish ths lews- which 
are absolutely best from those xdiieh are appropriate to each 
constitution* u 


How Aristotle enlarges now or 
before* Those three pages are the 

T^ : »TiV. *1T.”*f 1 '” 4 "] “—»*l -r>*t t» T 


specifics cn what ho haa said 
statements of Aristotle cn 
;h have seen that: the host 


reghiej xririch regiiie suits whom: 
serve a given regime even if it": 
concerned* And now Aristotle ai 


and what to do in order to pre- 
.3 not the cast for all the people 
^ another point, which is by 
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nye use tfa© phrase? ^appropriate to each constitution 8 © © © ©*- 

Yes — no I 8 m sorry? you have read that already© The other 
point being laws© The student of political science cannot limit 
to the study of the regimes 0 He must also study the Ians 
— laws in the widest senses constitutions ore included ~ that 
is not distinguished here© Yes? 

tt Law s> as dis tinct from the frame of the constitution? are 
the rules by which the magistrates should exercise their 
powers? and should watch and chock transgressors© It foi® 
lows on this conception of tte relation between laws and 
constitutios 33 tiiat we must always bear in mind toe varieties 
of each constitution? and the number of those varieties? 
also in order to be able to enact tto lav/3 appropriate to 
each© Ifws assume that there is not a single form of dsmoc® 
racy? or a single form of oligarch? but a number of varie*» 
tics of either? tiie sane laws cannot possibly be equally 
bereficial to all oligarchies or to all democracies©" 

Yes — you Quitted something© lie, no© There is one point 
which is especially di^rtanb© 

W A constitution may to defined as© © • © w 

before one must make the laws with a view to the regimes 
end in fact all make their laws viith a view to the regimes© So 
that is not merely an advice given by Aristotle? bub that is «— 
tiie general fact: nowhere do people lay down laws except with 
a view to thu regimes? disregarding as uninteresting tiiat there 
arc politically neutral laws© Vfe know that© We have disposed 
of that© Jub they make never the regimes with a view to tto laws© 
Tile regime is the fimdananfcal fact 5 not the law© For a regime 
is — yes? 


n Laws are made to suit constitutions and not constitutions 
made to suit laws© The reason is this© A constitution suy 
be defined as 3 an organisation of offices in a state? by 
which the method ci* thsir distribution is fixed? the sover¬ 
eign authority is determined? and the nature of the end to 
to pursued by the association and all its members is prescribed* 


You sac hoi/ important — I mean? to begin with ? it could 
ssem as a simply legal undarstauding of cons*id.tutio% when to 
srys in which way the ruling offic33 are to to distributed© For 
example? tiie executive should to one man© The logislateve body 
should consist of two ports and the judicisiy should have tain 
and tills ciiaractero dut it also says ~~ ate that is the <ilf£or« 
exice between Aristotle and the sresent dav notion cf constitution 
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«*• tit rcgLie also says wtio Is or wlut is tlio autluaritotiw* nean* 
inc tee authoritative element© IIcw wtiere do we find teat in the 
African constitution? 71 jc other you find throur^iouts wlut is 
said first© Jut wlie» do you find the statement — in the Aner- 
lean constitution the statement of vliat is the authoritative cle- 
i ento 

nv^jat about tee first sentence of. the Preamble ?** 


Absolutely?, Tint seems trivial* out that 8 s decisive! rwxBely* aid 
that is no longer necessarily to be stated in any docui ent but 
that exists anyway* And also when Aristotle speaks of the rul~ 
ing offices* how teey are to be distributed* you nu3t not forest 
tliat according to Aristotls wiiat corresponds to the present day 
right to votes namely* the seat in the popular assembly* is 9 of 
course * an office and wl&i an office «— a live law office* And 
now we ccs ic to tiie thirds what is the end of each association? 

That means whatever the political association in question my 
bOo What about that? \ lie re is that tliat also occurs in Pre® 
asableSo Doesn**fc that? Yes© Jut Aristotle lias also in mind oane~ 
thing wliich is not mcessarily expressed in ary Preamble because 
either people are not very eloquent or they may not be perfectly 
franko You know* you uay haw seen sowe of these European con« 
stitutioca wliich cano up after the Hirst World uor where all kinds 
of promises were nude wiiich were practically lueaninglbss and all 
tlxis kind of thing© That was politically i iconingless© So tbs 
end would appear in tiie actual life of the catgainity or more pre« 
cisely* if you understand what the authoritative element ±& you 
liave already understood tiie end© Jut how can you say you have 
understood the end when you know the authoritative element is 
the people? How can you oiderstand the end from that? »ihat does 
Aristotls s«y? He answers be is constantly concerned with 
this simple questions why does the indication of the autearita® 
tive element. or y as we say*- the* sovereign* tell us the most la.® 
portont thing about the end pursued by tiic society as a whole? 

"Well* any society is famed to pursue tee good of soras —» 
sane good and if you know the authoritative person or groin? 
in the society then its their good which the society is formed 
to pur3ueo" 

Yes* very good© But can you link it up with the lEiaadiate 
discussion here as you have ncard it? The question was how does 
t:ie people in the Preamble of tee Constitution tell us anything 
about the end? 

"Well, it l! s for tee good of all tee people and not just -« n 

That 8 s not Aristotle *s way,, Aristotle weald say people is 
an anuiguou3 terxa : , There ore many certs of pcoyilss« Tilt 
can be of tfiis kind or of tint kind or of that kind and therefore 
vie have to go into tlie details© You have to spell out what k jra 
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of people — In shat fora the people is articulated — tlien we 
know 0 For example, where there is a preponderance of the urban 
pop ulation, over the ales*, or Tice versa, and all this kind of 
thingo Once we understand that us have understood the endo But 
the end is —• and far this reason the so-called constitutions 
to use this very inadequate translation, the constitution is a 
way of lifeo A constitution is not — in the modern sense — 
is not a way of life. It is a legal document or perhaps it io 
—» arc the arranosmencs, the basic arrangements regarding the 
government. Hot can this be a way of lifo 0 If the goveCTcent 
does not merely mean the present administration —- that is oat 
very characteristic —» but the kinds of administrations which 
predominate throughout as long as a regime lasts and if wa know 
that they arc, after all, elected — they are not ~ therefore 
it goes down to the people and we must look at the people in its 
articulation and which port is higher in rank than the other. 

Eaw present day social science, political science, is of course 
in its way aware of it. I mean, for example, the reflection on 
stratifications of society; the notion of opinion Isadora. Thay 
all refer to the non=>dessccratic elements which are essential to 
the working of a modem democracy and they give you the details 
and out of that you can probably roach an understanding first, 
how sovereignty i 3 caticulated, since it surely doesn’t rest in 
one man or croc body of men. in a country like the United Statsa, 
and then you can also see what the objective is. Or since there 
is a great variety of objectives, which kind of objective has 
the right of way in a pinch. You knou, in very leisurely tomes 
where there are no real issues anything can — the outcome of 
a basting mat ha can erects much mars excit-snaat than any political, 
affair proper. So the end «- the fact that every authoritative 
part, whichever it may bo, has necessarily an overall objective, 
on end, links up the two definitions of regies as an order of 
ruling offices and regime as a way of life. It is both at -the 
some tins. Yes? , 

t 

n Ih Aristotle’s terns would the Declaration of Independence 
be sore of a constitution of the United States, a so-called 
cimstitutic©?” 


Ho. X scan it would only «=■ no, it would be — I thiak it 
. would be much too general for that. It would only «— the Declare 
ation of Independence would only bs, how shall I say, a possible 
Preamble to a constitution, but you knew you must not forget, 
the Declaration of Independence doe a not evsa settle the issue 
of monarchy versus republic. Are you aware of that? 

"I think you’re right? yes. 

It’s mmch too general. 
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"Yet it» establishes ends in , , « n 


Yes* sucre* but still, but what these tiling mean ~ life, 
liberty and pursuit of hnppimso — what they wean operatively 
depends very irjchx what kind of people are authoritative in so¬ 
ciety? I refer to this fact and I don"t hesitate to repeat thats 
In such a society as ours things are infinitely nore complex than 
Aristotle understood then* The theoretical expression of tnat 
is tliO distinction between state and society© People nay be so¬ 
cially prominent, by which I mean not only Social Register but 
also, for example, as physicists or so — non~polit ically prom¬ 
inent — and the politically prominent nay be entirely different 
"' people© Aarabstotle, by the way, is not wholly unaware of this 
possibility of bifurcation, but lie would say t-ic nomal case is 
that tlie socially prominent arc the politically?' prominent 0 Only 
tlie distinction between public and private as we have it in mod¬ 
em tines permits ti*5 radical distinction between tiie politically 
prominent and the socially prominent© I discussed this — no 9 
I didn^t do it in this claas* One could shew tiiis — tie theoret¬ 


ical argui icrit is extremely ciapla and I will state it in a feu 
words o For Aristotle the end of m an in tlxe light of which all 
these — evsa Zac technicaHtieG — are presented 9 is virtue, 
bur xaxi excellence^ and human excellence' is identical or almost 
identical with happiness, according to Aristotle© That raans 
it ia a function of civil society to iiake it 3 members or those 
of its iierahsrs who arc capable of it virtuous and therewith happy© 
Tiie modem liberal state is based on tiic premise txuit happiness 
is not idenaiical with virtue or more precisely that happiness 
is absolutely subjective© Ity happiness consists in uact raicos 
uo happy or** tnat my differ from individual to individual and 
even witliin Ujc sane individual fron one day to another© Happi¬ 
ness is out oi tiie question© Therefore you cannot b aae — you 
cannot say that the function of civil society consists in linking 
nen virtuous or happy, but you can*t leave it at simple thought¬ 
less acceptance of uiiichever regi.ie might nave been established© 
You must find principles© How can you do that? Tlie answer: wiiile 
happiness absolutely subjective* tits conditions of iiappines 3 
are objoct±?e$ neaning this: houever you inigirt understand happi¬ 
ness you rasst live to be happy© FurtiteiTiore, you must have the 
possibility of circulation© You know? I mean — i©e©, liberty© 
You must nave some say precisely oecause your notion of happiness 
differs frorx rains or from any other o lio cne can iiipoac it upon 
you© That as liberty: the right to determine — define liapplness 
as you want it© And of course you uust have the right to" pursue 
happiness© iiuit is an objective condition© However you unJer- 
staxid happiness© you want happiness as you understand it© Vou 
must uawte right to pursue it. Formally you have the Declar¬ 
ation oi intiependenca© bo you build a society dedicated to the 
guarantee of life, liberty, happiness, of each. The actual too- 
pincss must m found by each himself© That^s no longer a public 
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affair® That means two thinga at the same tins® Since what we . 
crave io not the iwrauit of happihesa but the enjoyxaent 5 tlie pos¬ 
session of liappiness, the true fulfillnumt iu boyand politics 
and therefore — now tliis pursuit — these individuala pursuing 
either in isolation or in associations their happiness as tiiey 
understand it is c alle d Society with a capital S, in contra-dis¬ 
tinction to the state® * file state guarantees only the conditions 
of that® So freu tliis point of view society is higher than the 
state because — for the sa-ie reason — because enjcymcr& cf hap¬ 
piness is liigl»r tlian the purusit of happiness® But on the otuier 
hand happiness is hopelessly subjective and tlie conditions of 
happiness — life* liberty* -and the pursuit of happiness — are 
objective o They are universally valid 9 however you understand 
happinesso The state or the government does retain a higher dig¬ 
nity because saiehcw what is universally valid is wore respected 
than what is considered to be a mere idiosyncrasy of an individual 
or of nany individualSo And Aristotle doean^t Ionov that situation 
at alio That®s the difference® how from this distinction between 
state and society it necessarily follows that people — that the 
social hierarchy does not have to be tlie political Merare^y® 

An external siga is that the job of the politician or statesman 
nay be despised* once you have this distinction and people way. 
take their bearings much more by Ann Sothern than by Mamie Zinen- 
bower cor take any other example you Hks® You know* in other 
words ? the White House is not necessarily what the Court was and 
still is, in a way, in England® You know? Where tlie two strati* 
fixations converge® The seat — the authoritative, even regard** 
ing manners — that tlie authority regarding manners and the auth¬ 
ority regarding political actions coincide® That was the older — 
today they have beccue, in a modem democracy, completely separated* 
and one must point that out because that is one of the blocks 
bsfcween us and Aristotle which make it difficult for us to iaider» 
stand it© But, on tiic othc-r *iand, Aristotle brings out the 1 m«> 
portence of tne political elerenfc with such a poorer tliat it .is 
practically Indispensable for us to study Aristotle — tliat we 
do not fall into w.iat pitfall tliat is so common — tliat wc cay P 
well, tlie political organisation — that is just one of tlje n 
parts cf the people in which society expresses itself® You know? 

It is much nans than that* and that — Aristotle is -very helpful, 

I think, in bringing tiiat out® Sone other reasons too, but tills 
is one which is fairly visible® Yes? 

(Ciiange of tape) 0 

o o o o wo don a t liave to read this® Aristotle makes here tlie » 

yes? 


w o o o o Aristotle *s classification of the various types 
of regirjes — he wants ::ore precision in the way we* re go« 
ing to study tills subject® it sceiiis to me tiiat in cloing 
this hc*s really going beyond common sense* Is hr n ’ 

]Ie 4 s going beyond what people sort of stand around tno court- 
house ar:d talk about 0 iti- r ,ht? In this sense he seens to 
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— he*s doing southing which is very much akin to nodern 
oocial science© It is creating a technical language©* 

But lie dousn a t do that© I neon* you roust soy when lie says 
tte first — there is nothing technical aoout first* second, third 
and fourths 

"Well* tuerc is saicthing that goes beyond connon sense Q 
It is a nore precise way© It*s really a Matter of degree© 

Is it not? 

Ho, I would say that Aristotelian exactness and the preval¬ 
ent notion of exactness arc different in kind© There fore $ I sake 
tills remark* that Aristotle understands by exactness the great¬ 
est attention to the iiaportant detail and exactness has in itself 
nothing to do with universally valid laws nor with rajfflt^ical things© 
That My coos in — nay be' important in given situations but it 
is not necessary© Exactness Mans to look closely at the thing 
as it is, in its fhUnesa* You see, one could say that modern 
social science — I neon* tisere are always exceptions but the 
general tendency is a kirui of fcKmlim which is incaiputible 
with ge nuine exactness as Aristotle sd&ite* namely, attentiveness 
to the specific© But I will show — I will answer your question 
as well as I can, as cccrplstely as I can© • Aristotle makes here 
this " © Aristotle is of course of some complexity 

but it is not a ccnplexity which is not susceptible of being un¬ 
raveled© i3e wunts to have tills overall survey of regimes because 
we have to know that? other, if se we don H t knew whether v» do sot 
arbitrarily licit ourselves Uy part of viiat is politically impor¬ 
tant, and therefore he needs a principle guaranteeing exhaustive® 
ness and that is rus;erical or quasi^niaericais one, few, many, 
and good and bad© You rei^xibers so you get tiie six regisasso 
Dut Aristotle nrkes it clear* Its mediately that the merely rmner- 
ical distinction =— the fevx and the many —» is accidental^ noon¬ 
ing, it is a necessary accident if you will# but it doeon^t give 
you the substance of that© When you hear the few and are a babe 
in the woods never locked at political things — you might 
— God knows what you could think of the few© Perhaps there arc 
also foil very lew officials maybe* There are perhaps only five 
or ton in a whole country© They are also few and fewness as few~ 
ness doesn^t mean axythisg© Tbc few are the rich© The many arc 
the poor© Then seme substance comes in© You remember© And then 
be goes even beyond that and what he does in hook IV is to scua 
extent what I said on a former occasion© do starts fren what 
everyone acsdLtc vim any inkling of politics in a city, but I 
think not only in a city, and that is that there are two groups 
to which you cannot poasiolr belong at tho esno tiiuo and they 
have a certain anta^cnisa which aaay be latent for a long time 
but which is novertiisiass an antagonist*© And they are ins rich 
and the poor© I think you ee® traces of it oven today* if you 
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\r%rtr i*t up 0 Good® So that we cun take as a starfco The rich 
md the poor and if the rich mica it* s’ oligarchy and if the .poor 
rule, daiocracy® Simple® And then ho tries to ahw how you — ^ 

tshat both are unsatisfactory for certain reasons and therefore 
be tries to find a neon* That is what we call the polity® I 
stationed that® And a liigher mean, aristocracy© We cone to that 
latero Good® But let us return to the surface» in Athens* a 
etmigciB between the dewogogues who ^ ** ndlk the rich and 
t&s rich who say that is simple robbery® Whether tliat robbery 
%B done by a decision in the assembly «r by highwaymen r^kes no 
difference® . • « You know this kind of thing® You scxietiznes 
bear of that even today© So that really must have sense 0 How 
4oes Aristotle —. I mean this is common sense* political common 
sense© How do ue arrive — reach a higher level? Aristotle rea~ 
dies a higher level by listening a bit more* a bit longer* to 
diat common sense says here© Dow what does he hear? People do 
not merely talk of rich© That 

they never say© Tiie rich say about saasone in his but 

t&at is not how people talk© They use much nicer phrases© to 
dfeserve it© We are* the fighting force of the ecuntry and the 
rich w oul d of course say but we pay the taxes or they 
- of that in anient tlmofic,. But then there is somet h i ng 
«Oae where the difference between the oligarchs and democrats 
becones relatively uniffipcriozrt^ There is a war and the war must 
be w on becau se it may very well be a war where the loss means 
cssslavment of the whole city© There are such situations© So 
they njl have to stand together or hang together© Then** which 
is general? Of course tbe general who can wing a competent gen- 
eral* a courageous mam* resourceful and what the other qualities 
core© Similar qualities* praiseworthy qualities* are needed also 
±a other for example * Everyone can be accused 

of a murder* rich or pocr« and he would like to be confrcsxted 
if hs is innocent — would like to have an honest and impartial 
JudgSo And there is a general interest — no sophistication to 
epeak of is required in order to see that it is generally credit¬ 
able -to have honest and impartial judges rather than corrupt and 
partial judges© Another set of qualities® AM so on and so cn® 

So you gat a certain notion which can be summarised oid«fashioned3y 
but still in ao follows* the polls needs virtue and 

especially the men who have ruling offices should be virtuous 
JBdxio Dow that I think is something which is said and believed 

— you say,; decent men,; you say* responsible men* I don s t care* 
but you mean that same thing© Everyone admits that® At least 
m r©8 can publicly say the opposite without ruining himself pc® 
UticaHy© That 0 s enough© And because that°s a clear indication 
—® ths denial is irxsompatlble with politics* with political life© 
Than* however* we see occasionally thills vs have* say* a Pro si® 
dential candidate or a Senatorial candidate* it dcesn u t make any 
difference* who is very good© I mean* ho will chcosc the right 

— will have a wise policy* ^morally apeakdngo Xcu can trust 
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He will be wise* And then there are sone people I wouldn't 
trusto Hot because ho would stake on unui3e police, but because 
his only reason is that this policy pays politically far him* 

Do you oec my paint? That — the somewhat subtle distinction — 
whether aaieaas is merely a shrewd calculator v;ho sees that a 
certain external decency is indispensable and someone where you 
really trust ban and say he wouldn't be a crook even if criminals 
would pay. That nay not be quite as popular as tho first point, 
but you cannot soy that ia a very far-fetched tliingo Quite a 
few people understand that! tiife nan who's really honesto So once 
you become aware of tnat distinction between tho practically suf¬ 
ficient appearance of honesty and genuine honesty — if you try 
to ar ticulat e that you will care to this views there is a virtue 
which is nereenary because it pays and then there is also such 
a thing as genuine virtueo That's not a philosophic reflection* 

I mean* when you say — it's always intelligible to say he will 
do the right thing because it is right* I moan that uay be a 
very insufficient expression on analysis but it is something in- 
tclligibla* We regard sor-iothing — regard right as more impor¬ 
tant than any other consideration* People understand thato Mow 
Aristotle says here this distinction between genuine virtue and 
mercenary virtue is the decisive distinction. If virtue is so. 
important vs must. look at virtue with particular care and then 
vc must attach accordingly the greatest irpartancs to genuine 
virtueo Then you have — from tills it follows necessarily, with¬ 
out any logical slip, that the only politically (pad regime would 
be one in which genuinely virtuous men rulod* I think the argu¬ 
ment of Plato and Aristotle regarding this point is unbeatable 
as long as ue talk politically, to soy nothing of other consid¬ 
erations, but then other considerations come in. VJe have very 
rtcwerful considerations which we have alluded to last timet the 
j inp&rtance of number* the importance of wealth* and the leered- 
I iblc fact that the greatest political wisdoa* tbs greatest states- 
i nansh ip can go together with a very low grade of private moral¬ 
ity. It's distressing that sometimes the most virtuous and re¬ 
spectable nan are not the politically wisest men in society and 
vice versa,-, 1 don't knew whether you know the bock by Copper 
on Talleyrand^ tint is very instructive from this point of view. 
Talleyrand led a very dissolute life* I mean* women and also 
money* quite a terrible tiling* hut* I mean if the facts as pre¬ 
sented by Cooper who is not a complete novice in political 
matters as you knew show tliat Talleyrand was the most far-oighted 
statesman which France possessed from tho French Revolution be¬ 
ginning until say* IdliO roughly and he adhered always to this 
pollpyj did his best in orusr to get it through; liis advice was 
usually disregarded and it was always —- the disregard was alw ays 
punished politically. So lie really was vindicated in his policy* 
That happoos* That creates a comp lie atica. What M ill you do 
in such a case? That's one of tho dif ficult ies. There are many 
others and toerefore the aristocracy* which as the first goal 
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is the moot sensible suggestion proves to be not so sensible be* 
cause it doesn*t make sufficient allowance for the complicated 
Character of human affairs^ Then you have to worry's But you 
see tlcre is not a single i*dnt in this whole arc^rnont which is 
not iimaediately intclligihla to anyone.,, say* older than 20 years 
who has taken any interest any time in political natters 0 
lio science 5 ordinary political o That is what Aria** 

totle does* Tiiat in order — for example* you say democracy® 
Switzerland is a democracy^ United States are a democracy* They 
have different constitutics^ and you can compare that and so* 

And you can also travel in the United States and travel in Swits* 
erland aid Just look at things — how things are done* There 
is a rather different spirit* Switzerland is perhaps the most 
Victorian country — you know vnat the word Victorian means — 
in existence* And United States are no longer a Victorian courv» 
try* 3 oth are dmocraciaa. but there are s&aaahew different dcoioc* 
racteft and since the difference does not concern merely a pure 
technicality^ how they choose their do&=catdsers here or there^ 
but scr-icthing of irportanrs for tne whole spirit of the society 
it is an essential difference and therefore let us try to a stab* 
linfr by observation^ perhaps even ty counting if that can be use¬ 
ful in a certain fields what tjae difference is* That 0 3 what Ar¬ 
istotle does and Aristctle would say if the electorate is yo£ 
ruraljj and if tic electorate^ on the other hand$ is U 02 rural,, 
gives trie democracy a different shaps 0 I believe the students 
of American hist^ry y to uhleh I do not belong* could give you 
empirical evidence from this country that this is true and there 
is nothing ~~ you ere perfectly rights Aristotle* as i«Il as any 
other nan theoretically dealing with politics must transcend tiie 
horizon of the citizen and even of th© first rate atetosman, 

That is truj©a But %m queertd.cn is hew he transcends it 0 I neon 
I could give you — I liavts been reading with* in former years® 
Winston Churchill , for tocampli:, of whoa I iuppeu to be a great 
admirer© hut it is — and Churchill is an er±*«ntly reflective 
man* as you knew* and tlioughtful nan* But whenever tiic questions 
— and a political scientist can l^arn trm him for his concrete 
work iiononsaly many things in all fields* really — but when he 
comes to questions of principle the hipest, questions* he states 
tha* with a great force as he always does with things but so that 
I believe everyone of us when reading thrva would immedUtely see 
~ tiiat is in a very general way plausible but w would see so 
many objections 0 Theso cannot bs tiie principles ultimately© 
Churchill didn u t take that step© Hu coulun“t take tiiat step as 
a statesman,. I would say* because tacu tilings would bee era 30 
complex© Then be would 1 ju.vb to do scathing which bo* at a cor* 
tain time in his life* refused. tv do c 

llov/p I will try to state want I aeon ~ I repeat only what 
I said in the first meeting but, it will new be a bit clearer I 
hope* Here is the citizen or statesman; I ccn ,j ‘t make a dis tinct 
tion and here are the things at which ho leexos the political 
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things* (Last, resortC 3 accaipanied, by writij^ on blackboard)o 
\fliat Aristotle does is to lock beyond that vail but in tiie same 
direction. lie leaves this untouclied* lie doesn«t say your dia® ^ 
tinction between democracy and oligarchy is .He 

ssys it is not suffteiently precise* so we have to uake it more 
precise* and be proves it to them by appealing to things which 
they know front their political experienceo The position of the 
social scientist in the modern sense* 2nd I repeat again* not 
every present day political s dentist is a social scientist in 
the modern sense — you -aiow* because fortunately there is a kind 
of inertia which has also its good things — that a certain tea® 
dltion is preserved although no longer IDO£ believed in — I mean* 

I could ncrrtijcai names out of the profession to illustrate it but 
that would be nost improper and therefore — so* the social sci® 
tnbist in the modern sense stands here and be looks at that fresa 
the outsideo Therefore* he cannot accept the concepts wiilch the 
citizen and statesman uses and x/:iicli Aristotle Merely refines, 
lie has to coin new concepts in order to understand it and all 
the famous terrinrilogy of social science by which some people 
succeed in stating the nost elementary things which every child 
knows in a language which only initiate© 01 inmates of those in® 
stitutiona ~ 120. initiates reminded ne • uf inmatess I apologise 
«« uiKierstem.* In other words* the question of the terminology 
is not an accidental thing with which we nay take issue on sc® 
c alle d aestiistic grounds. That would be really irrelevant. The 
psiain point is that the starting point is different. They* as 
/ it were* try to talk about political matters as if they did not 
( know nuch non* about them than they do. I wean* in the most rad® 
ical form which you find net in present day s ocial scientists* 
but ttet you have to study the philosophic tradition behind it 
it really rxuns the whole enterprise is based on a universal 
doubt* as Iki^cartes* at tisc beginning of this whole thing* saido 
V-o doubt all sour primary rareness of the t/orld *—> universal doubt 
—• Junp out of that hole and begin absolutely at the beginning. 

IJoi? the begirding as now understood is of course —* I jrean ~ 
the sense data* You do no longer — I Mean* if you are very strict 
you can B t speak of a human being but you iiave to understand wist 
does it mean* You have certain sense data and they are interpre® 
tod as a human being or Maybe as a table* noybe as a dog* and 
you would iiave to understand the legitimacy of this interprets® 
tiaa really truly to give an account of why you can speak of hu- 
nanso but to say it mere simply* political science may be 
or social science nay be methodically sophisticated in an incred® 
ible way. Its baaxs is always common sense and it makes an ar® 
bitrary distLnction between t he kind of cannon sense it rejects 
and the kind of ccsaaoa sense it preserves. The simple e xamp le 
is thins no esne um ever tcld in any so cial science course 
ezeusa this universal statement basod on no empiric al evidence 
no one uii.s t.old in any social scierxific course hew to 
tell a human ©slag £rta a being which is not hnaaa 0 Hevorfi And 
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yet oil social science inTOatlgaticeos presuppose* of course* that 
everyone know© hew to do it© I neon — think of — you are sup* 
posed to find cut what is thought about, say* the electieau, Well 
you naturally ask hiaaan beings end not stcoea and you knew hew 
to distinguish them© Ilou did they learn to d istingui&h that? 
hot in any classroom* in a very xnysrter±ou 3 way — admittedly nys*» 
tsrlous way but if that mysterious way of distinguishing between 
liman beings and nan=faueian beings dldn y t exist hXMan life would 
be inponsllxLOo Anything we do would be impossible and liowever 
difficult it nay be to give a rational or philosophic account 
of that* if ue do not trust it we are absolutely lost© You do 
not agree with ns 0 

(Inaudible response) 0 

Oh* I*n soxxy — I mean* which foi% may I ask? 

11 In terns of human society being able to have certain ends 
whereas animal society is not© 11 

Ah ha — and in other words — aixi a bee might have- no end© 

"Well they do* >crhaps 3 in terns of preserving life and prob« 
ably perhaps certain others* but not in terms of having the 
integrated lives ~ * . 

I 3 ut is this observation truly the basis of our* in fact* 
distinguishing in every day life between human beings and ncnF» 
liusian beings? Vhat was or* attempt to make clear what the esasiw 
tial difference between nan and non«nan ia* but I mist also tell 
you that whoever the teacher uas who nade that the prrdcninzmt 
viei; in tl* social yr.ences is that there la no essential differ* 
cnca between snen and brutes* only a difference of degrees* and 
I make allowance fur this kind of thing© I say tbers is,/ fortune 
ately* a considerable asnouct of old«£ashioaed 3 iosoIc ccta ne a sense 
ourvivingrt Thut^s clear 0 Therefore much useful work is done 
in the social sciences © only concemsd with the fundamental 
nothodologicalTy conscious approach to social matters which is 
now most vocal* Yes? 

I 

”May I gc back to tha beginning -»- the last, question that 
was connected with© * © © cocaal science and Aristotle© 

© © • you said that according to Aristotle it was impossible 
to give a realistic account of existing regimes without* © © 
and your analogy uas socialised medicine© 'fell* I can saa 
clearly how you could say ~~ show the effects and consequent 
cso of socialised neaJxrin© without saying whether a parties 
ular political sy stoss should adopt socialised rasdiclna and 
the saati thing would apply to different resumes©" 



Yes* bat wliat arc nae effects? Incan* izoulxi you not 
eventually* at the end of vnur lang inquiry^ (£ve a lifting — 

;and these you have in vour nhod — these cere the advantage©* 
these arc tiic disadvantages of sioeiclizcd medici n Co If you would 
not be able to distinguish bet**n the twq> one could soy you had 
collected a large number of materials regarding socialized Med¬ 
icine but* strictly speaking* you know notliing about ito If you 
don’t knew whether — I mean* you look at it — any social prob* 
Xan has this ciiaracter* what specks in favor of it* unufc specks 
against it; what are thL advantages and what arc the ddoadvuntageSo 
And to ccae back to what Aristotle means it is iupossilile to give 
a realistic description of a regime without iiaving sone nation 
— maybe dixi or hasty ~ of it» good and Its bad qualities© It 9 s 
inpossibleo And not going into the subtle question which I dan B t 
want to take up that you of course never mention every individu- 
al feature© fiut 8 o infinite* innjoaerablen ii.ipoasib2e 0 You se¬ 
lect and what you select is alneady valued by considerations of 


adv an tages and disadvantages© l*w not speaking of that© but 
you cannot do it — for example if you say — if you give a des¬ 
cription of a partic ular ly ugly nan and avoiding carefully every 
teru which conveys praise of nan 0 That, is — the reader who un¬ 
derstands this social science statement will* of course, recog« 
nize that tills is a dcscriptdm of a very ugly man and ne will 
bo amused by the circunlanito^ language which you used© You 
cannot ~ I mean if you talas a subject natter wiiich by its nature 
calls for being judged* by which I do not nean moral condemnation 
necessarily* but you can be very cool and detached «— judged in 
terms of good or better or bad — you don’t give a realistic des» 
criptiaio Viie exsreue case? try to give a description of a con¬ 
centration. camp or of a Soviet labor camp in perfectly neutral 
tcins; obviously ii^ossible* a*ad I mean* all methodological re¬ 
finement cannot dispose of tha simple fact that human pnonoaena 
have this quality of being judgpab2a 0 It amounts* in effect* 
that you speak about things, about states 9 without calling then 
states and tiiat*s unrealistic^ An entirely different question 
is — someone* for example — X could easily see a man — take ? for 
example* labor camp and say of course there are all kinds of bos® 
tialitics going cn ti^r©o They have to* but they are justified 
by a broader consideration© That is not value-free© That is 
only a somewhat broader value <^nsidcrat±oru This is a deplor¬ 
able tiling© We have to do it for a vary good things value judge¬ 
ment 0 Without tasse remarks tbs whole thing is — how sh all I 
say — the most stupid* red^tepish bureaucrat couldn 8 t do worse 0 
To speak about human tilings means to' speak of better and worseo 
That there arc — in given cases you can just say there are so 
and so many people in this rocs© lt 8 s a purely arlttectfe state- 
iacixto 'There is no 3c-ca22£d vadlua judgment 0 0 e 0 but when you 
say* on the other hand* — the line is not easy to draw — for 
example p if you say this non is six feet high and ano ther one 
is four feet high* an adult* yost can ssy* purely numeric al© but 
you can 9 t help saying ths. l il :r a tall man and that*® a percales* 
ly short man and that has important human implicationa as you 
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ptrotalxly knew and so there are a few atlier. things too 0 That la 
— I think wiKaatvcr — in very United areus* for very United 
purposes one avoid that and‘Jt would surely not advise to note 
value Judgements by hook and by crock because in many caae3 a 
prudent k ^n would abstain from value Judgement because of the 
conplcxity of the situation* but the complexity of the situation 
consists not in tiic difficulty of making value Judgements but 
in the difficulty of reconciling arru^cnistic value Judgements 
on the cane suuajecto Take the simple cose of a ware In some 
cases it is really difficult to say from a political* not. mere¬ 
ly legal point of view* \si jo is Just in beginning the war and who 
is not* Jut not because value Judgments are impossible; tiiey 
are very much, possible* but they are — the question is so com¬ 
plex tliat an over-all value JudgeLient is impossible here© You 
can only say — there is a very beautiful example of that in David 
Jfcsae* who is an unconteatablc authority for the people of your 
persuasion altiiou^i he* of course* believed in value Jidgemants 
as you know* and even his description of The .Jar of The Joses 0 
That is a liagnificent statersnt about a situation in which on 
irqKirfeial Jud&s would be absolutely unable to settle the question* 
The case for the House of York — I wean I do not know to- wivat 
extent the facts of Huene ore correct* That I ora not able to Judge* 
.but- Pu speaking only of Idle statement* ouch as cases at least 
thinkableo Tiac case for tj ks House of York was this 0 Tte case 
for tl« House of Blase ±a 0 « *. * Impossible to decide* but based* 
on both sides* on value Judgements* This was rightj tills was 
wrong; and this was to the cannon good* arri so on and so on c Yes? 

9 o o o c I think I 8 H one more about cctxtcn sense because 
it seems to xae that Aristotle really «*» ilarg Aris¬ 

totle is trying to describe and the science of politics which 
this this-g involves is baaed upon c o m mon cense and a parties 
ular use of coamsn sense 0 It seems to me that modern social 
scientists — and X 8 zn using it as you're using it* that is* 
a small hard core of people who radically — 0 

Yes* but the only ores who talk explicitly about the method- 
©logical proh&ssi© ' 

■True* Me'H take xaost of these people who are probably 
philosophers who really make this explicit* But it seems 
to me that modem science and modem social science is an 
exte ns io n , of common sense and it seems to me that what you 9 re 
doing is ~ you're saying that you've had a quentua leap 
between Hasson sense as Aristotle is using it and science o 
To me it seems to be a long continuum of davslqrsnecet of mak¬ 
ing metre and more precise certain sorts of ideas end bring- 
log in nrj ideas and caking those precise* These scientif¬ 
ic ideas ’‘became natters of cansion sense* There's a kind 
of feedback upon abas 0 Therefore* I»a spring that canca 
sense is '^ore end more refined in the way that Arista 
was trying to re fins it by science & So Pa really qusa~ lott¬ 
ing whether there's thin kind of quantua leap 0 Therefore* 
on this hasas I think you can Justify tbs position of the 
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social OQ&entistss not. the extreuistsj but tlie ordinary run 
of tie Mill social sci*nt±stSo“ 

m 

9 

Yes, but tlie ordinary social scientists ~ I mean* the can¬ 
non sense social scientist or especially political scientist whan 
I know soraOT&afc better —> Uiat is a wry simple and imj)rt>blCTatic 
thingo One idlest disagree in a detail* but in principle tliat 
is perfectly above board and no question© iiut- still this ooes— 
tion of ccranon sense which you raise is an absolutely legitimate 
and important caa© It is a very crude expression which is per® 
missible and even necessary at the beginning of discussion© 

Hour liou can I explain it — well in the first place the ten*; com^ 
uon sense steas from Aristotle and in Aristotle it lias a very 
limited Meaning© V/e have — say, we have a sense of touch© That 
is one sense© Tlien we iiave the sense of — we Iiave tfas seriae 
of touch and ese iiave tiic* sense of sights for example* and all 
the other sensa3© Hew when I see ~ when I sense that honey is 
yellow and swset© two heterogeneous senses^ that cannot be the 
sense of si^jit alone 0 It cannot bo the sense of taste alone* 
Samewiiere tlie senses ccrmno© r fiiat 8 s the? canmon sense and whan 
Aristotle tries to show us 9 for example* that awareness of dis¬ 
tances* of sis®* presupposes tlie coloration of a variety of senses 
— that°s tiic canon sense in Aristotelian weaning© I do not 
know how occsaca sense took on the meaning which it has now* It 
must iiave takes* it oca at least at tlie end of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury when there came a Scotch school of caacon sense wter© it 
has tliia meaning © © © © But what do we mean* disregarding the 
history of ttae term — what do ve mean by it now? hew that y s 
the whole steer© The science — let us not fool ourselves about 
It} it fl s not sceial science* not even biology but ofaysries* theo» 
rotical pliysi&s© how vlint is the tiling in terms ~ this here —• 
in terms of t^accretical physics? And you have perhaps road in 
writers like Uhitchoad description of hew this would have to be 
described in terns of posies© The thing as tiling wouldnH be 
there © Tho idling,, as underatood by the theoretical physicist* 
is no longer Uie tiling as we see it* touch it* and lisn it and 
uso it© You sm ; what you say — that is a very — is in a way 
" our fundamental proaim «« to winch you allude« Up to the eighteenth 
century inclusively — tiic greatest document of that — the last 
^ great docurxsnt of that is tart —* is tlie view tdiat modern ocienc© 

! i5 the porfocssian of our natural uxsderstanding; of the world* i Q e 0 
tliat iiewton was only more consistent than we are la ordinary Ufa© 

V/e talk about causation oil the tim&o * © © But tiic coherent ex¬ 
position in tZao term of a ccaaological system was achieved bv 
hcutccio To carte back* tic scientific muicrst&nding of the world 
is the perfection of tno natural iindsrsi^andin^’ of the world 0 
But taen certain tilings happened.*, especially in the second half 
of tic ninc'ocen-^ii century and in our century* which made that 
doubtful; namely, all ilct^cnian tilings can still be expressed 
fvUxiamontalOy mi terms of what we know primarily in ordinary life © 

I no v u;a uawa but ~ ‘the laws are to be expressed. maths® 

naticoaly but there is a claar way to that© But if you take the 



thesis of the theory of relativity* the spao^tine ccmtinuuB^ 
the essential difference between space and time loses its a±$* 

Tiien it is no longer possible to assign sosoething 
k pcw atblfl £rot\ ordinary hibmn experience to these concepts© tew 
t;ie term which they use is this* they say .now these definitions 
ore all operational* They do no longer indicate what the thing 
is, but you use them in your reckonings and they load you to re- 
suits wliich are sotaai, as is shown fcy the fact that common sense 
experience tells you that* say, a bridge built according to that 
prescription is a bridge and doesn^t collapse and to say no thojng 
of rocketflo 3ut another way of putting it is that these expres¬ 
sions — trie fundamental concepts have the character of svij^ 
tools* I mean, when I speak of tree os tree then you can cay the 
word is a symbol© Sure, but the symbol can always be — the coin 
or rather tlje bank note’ — tiiato can always be casliocL And some- 
or® — well, wiiat do you mean by tree? Here, for example© But 
this ±3 also a tree and tnen someone will — Oh, that#s a tree 
even if ho cannot give any definition of it but he lias a certain 
sufficient clarity on the basis of sense perception© Tiiat°s no 
longer possible of the fumaizcntal concepts of post-classical 
pliysics and therefore it was — I nean, and this is perhaps the 
most ruuportant tlasoretleal developiient of tiie last hundred odd 
years — it cacse — tiic people because aware of that, that modem 
\ science is not simply the perfection of our natural urder3tanding 
v of tliff world, but a specific notification cf It© In what that 
nodification consists is a very difficult problem and there are 
very few thinkers who have been concerned with it, but sauehow 
it is underlying — of course tiie great difference between log¬ 
ical positivism of today and ISill^s innocent empiricism is that© 
lfl.ll did nob know that, whereas the logical positivists know it 
in their way© You knew© that is their merits that they know that 
there is something which can no longer be understood s haply by 
ascent £rcu ordinary understanding © what the logical positivists 
do is that they try 9 and I think that is putting the cart before 
the horse — that they try to give an account of common sense 
understanding in terns of this derivative miderat&nding active 
in modern science© I believe tiiat as far a3 I know these things, 
and tliese things I orJy know second hand, this kind of understand- 

f ing which becomes obYiouo in present day physics was implied al¬ 
ready fren the very beginning tout it did not come to a clear break 
but at a very advanced 3tate at a later time© So therefore these 
things one has to t ako also into consideration and I think in 
acne ways toe social sciences are more obviously revealing than 
the natural sciences because of the particularly glaring contrast 
between the methodology if applied to social natters and the so¬ 
cial matters tiuaaselves, and the fact that in the natural ocierices 
the checks are cashed «« you know — I mean, if they work ~ and 
in the social sciences we are told we will gradually get a nodal 
science as scientific and os effective as natural science is a 
check which has never been cashed; it v s a mem promissory note 
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without any jacking in tJje bank and it will never be caslied* 

It is a wild jpose chase* 'fli&V'is the reason for our differing* 

Of course one would iiave to go into details aid I renenber I had ~ 
once a discussion here in a aevainar© A colleague of uixts* a very 
good friend of nine* who lias a exeat liking for your kind or people 
but we are nevertheless friends — I put to hiia this questions 
can you iive n» a single relevant fact which has been discovered 
by scientific political science? And he gave ue two of wliich 
I xtsueriber only one* but I assure you tliat is not a selective 
xneswry| tifcy were of the Sicas caliber and tuat doesn 8 t rake any 
difference* At tlic beginning of the Second World War people in 
Washington believed you could not station liegro soldiers in the 
South* I believe it was that* And tten a social scientist in 
Washington iiad the bright idea of leaking an investigation in the 
South and he saw txat these officers in Washington simply nad 
forgotten that certain changes bad taken in the South and what 
would have been ir.ipossible perhaps fifty years age or thirty years 
ago was probably possible now* how — to which I can only say 
tillss tiiat is a rsere accident that tills was donr by a social sci¬ 
entist* A journalist could have iiad this ~ or any politically 
experienced sum could have had tills notion and the particular 
farms there are — the testing by Joseph Alscp or suaeor-e else 
is* in principle* as O ood os that* I mean* If that is — the 
discoveries of the natural scientists are rtally breriktrircughs* 

Hie dimensions of reality ca.it; to sight which formerly hod not 
been there* Jut you cannot call this a breaktlirough.* I don*t 
know what saaeone else would say of really startling changes aad 
I mean changes which are not merely ideas fashionkble for five 
or ten yea r& like that of these people who wade The Authoritarian 
Personality studies ~~ you mist huvo heard of that; about twenty 
yoars ago that was the faaiiien* that you must rake personality 
studies and tiiere is a democratic personality and then an auto¬ 
cratic one — I doa M t know* I forgot or the totalitarian per- 
n a s ali ty * And tho examples which I heard, were really disgustingly 
stupido They were based on a simple freezing of certain extreiae 
^liberal” vdevs and it was only discussed in the fora of politic 
cal prqpagaEda* So 9 in other words* & father who was aonewtat 
stem to hia nau ghty child was branded as an autocratic person** 
they had never heard of very stem democrats who had been 
vnjy stern fathers and this kind of thing* Today that *5 forgot- 
tcsio o © * now* but fifteen years ago t:i<±t woo looked up as a 
great brcaktaircugho Tiiat I wouldn tf t count; tliis bird of thing 
X wouldn't counto And uhetuer such things as iYcrud can bo called 
a specific social science breaiadiroujh ±a another question but 
evon ii ona grants it it is really there are quite a fenv nrbo^ 
Imzs and you know tne attests to apply it politically aro not 

^^** w oi ^ - to ocu3t Oio Jut Lacn ti& examples would not be very 
appropriate^ " * 

I a n^sorry ~ ue did not finish our — ve cannot go into every- 
tiiingo I vcOid Ilka to mention only two points of special iroor® 
tancc in todays assignsxnto hr 0 Gray referred to that* fte 



interesting case — the interesting complications tliat the regime 
is of type alpha and the way of life is of typo beta* You ram¬ 
ber? That is a remark you had© I mean, you liave a democratic 
regime but you have an oligarchic manners and stylo of life 0 
I felTp you have a good contcruorary example in Lngland of course, 
where the power of the lire—democratic tradition ia still suffic¬ 
iently powerful to affect the lif e of two country in various wcySo 
So, I mean Aristotle provided for tills- kind of thing and if ho 
did not provide for other kinds of complications tne question 
is wiiether *ie could not liave been siare of them, tuen it would 
bo grave, or wiiether hu just did not happen to think of toea and 
then it would not be interesting — not fundamentally interesting© 
The othur point which is uuch wore important concerns Aristotle 8 s 
reflections on tlx so-called ecana.dc basis of the various regimes© 
He discussed it especially wmen he speaks of the democracies and 
t:*ere is a different — I aeon, if tlx rural population prevails, 
if tlie petty merchants play a great role and so on and so on© 

And it would be of some ir^portanco to understand that in its re® 
lation to the Marxist view* In other i;ords, in a way Aristotle 
also says tlie economic things are basic but they are not tix most 
ijaportant, v;h areas from :^arx 8 s point of view they are both basic 
and decisive and one would iiave to give some thought of it© I 
throw this out as a question. Perhaps sane of you who read your 
papers in the sequel and come across tills subject would give it 
aaaa thoughts And then there is another point wrdch we raay take 
151 on a proper occasion and that is this: Aristotle treats democ¬ 
racy and oligarchy as coarsen forms of regimes and the more sophis¬ 
ticated ones are rather fractional and the really good ones© 
the true aristocracy — because what ho calls here aristocracies 
are only so-called aristocracies — and, by the way, wdat he means 
by aristocracy here is extremely simple to says when in electing 
officiala the consideration of virtue enters, an aristocratic 
element enters and that is of course — and the technical form 
is simply thias if you liavu election by lot that c a tlie .sirply 
democratic method© Ho consideration for arsons; anyons can come 
up* but if you choose by raising the hands, as the tirceks said, 
meaning, you look at the candidate; you know for wlic* you choose; 
then you are likely also to consider his merits© Therefore© elec® 
tion by raising the hands is, in principle, an aristocratic method* 
Therefore, what ue understand by democracy today© where it is 
taken for granted that merit should be considered and where, there¬ 
fore, there is no election by lot to speak of, is of course not 
quite simply aristocratic* but the point at which I was driving 
io this* the best polity is very rare© Aristotle doesnH give 
a single example of it ever having been actual and th ±3 creates 
the difficulty © Is not wnat is natural, what is according to 
nature, tlx- normal? For exam In© it is according to nature that 
we have five lingers Q Host pecpic have five fingers© » . but 
how cons that in these natters, in political matters, tliat which 
is most natural is the exception and the unnatural, the patnaiog® 
leal, the rule? This question vo maet keep in nlid but W3 cannot 
go into that© liext tine wo will discuss the end of Book 17© 
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© o © o are sene roal issues which ve have to consider« Later 
on* if I nay say so 9 your self-confidence scens to have gained 
control over the other element and therefore it was less satis¬ 
factory© Wow what you say — you see* when he speaks of tne var¬ 
ious democracies and oligarchies and how magistrates 8 seats and 
80 on have to be distributed you have* of course* to consider 
the earlier remarks about these various kinds of democracies and 
oligarchies where you might have found a solution to sane of your 
riddleso Incidentally* uhen you refer to these constitutional 
tricks* as the translators say$ the Greek word is Sophism — you 
didn' J t say anything; about Aristotle 8 s general Judgement on such 
tricks or did X overhear it completely? 

"Well* he appears to deplore than* by calling them shams©" 

Yes* h v says — and what is the reason — he gives a reason^ 
lie does not merely express a preference^ he gives the reason*. 

That have we found out* Ofecause people are not so dumb in tne 
long-run to listen merely to the declarations* but they will also 
see in what kind of actions their measures — these thinr? issue© 
In other wardsa certain measure can be presented as most con¬ 
ducive to the poor and then tlje poor* after a few years* see they 
are worse off -than before* the playing collapses* I thought you 
should have mentioned it because — I don°t know you* Mr© Snowies 
— but I thought this is southing which la in agreement with 
our general present day visws and you should liave given credit 
to Aristotle far that* at least** but* good — now I will take 
up a feu other points you nade© You said saacthing — u .\at you 
said about a kind of Jeffersonian democracy is not altogether 
wrong* by no nears. but still Aristotle* I tl&nk* is a bit more 
restricted than Jefferson was© Low* then when you come to this 
regliie — to tliis ccmrtion regine which is coranonly best you say 
the goal is stability or equilibrium and you rightly don°t see 
why this should be the most preferable from the point of view 
of stability* in particular* because the Persian rapirc was in 
its way very stable© We have seen on an earlier occasion tiiat 
Aristotle has two criteria which to bin are equally important* 
stability and? 

"The Good Life?" 

Yes* well we are new tali* ng practical men in Books IV 
to VI© You knew? What is the other crude political criterion 
apart from stability? That c«n.« up in the second book* as you 
may remember© Does anyone remesnber? Perhaps one of you who has 
read toe p&psr on the corresponding part of the second book© 

I forgot which© 


"Freedom" 
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Freedom© So* in other wrdu,ootdbility and freedom* and 
perhaps Aristotle is right tiiat f row the point of view of ~ 
because in a denocracy there is a danger of unfreeden for the* 
rich and in an oligarchy tiiere is a darker of unfreedom for the 
poor© Perhaps in tills middle regime everyone is f ree a I suggest 
this only** How then you spoke of the status seekers 0 I know the 
ptenanenon© I do not lenou book* but I suppose what I know 
— the phenomenon is enough for present purposes© But the ques¬ 
tion is what — I mean* surely the status seekers aro* I believe* 
owuething similar to social climbers © How they are veiy unpioas- 
adt peopleo I fully agree with you there* but I can 8 t see hew 
Aristotle makes* in azy way* a case for status seekers by making 
a case for the middle class© how let us look at the two criteria 
wfeich ue have© Are status seekers or social climbers — 

%be kind of men who are born to be revolutionaries * traveling 
with a loaf of bread and a gun in their suitcases as ilolctov© 
as you may remember* did? ho ~ they are peaceful people $ they 
are not revolutionary© They try to make the best of the estab® 
lisfoed order© They are harmless people* politically© They may 
be morally most unattractive or aesthetically* as you say* but 
they are not.— and what about — are they given to special law- 
. Icssness? Generally 3peaking* I think these climbers know that 
to commit any crime is not very good for raising one 8 q status© 
Think what happened to ilr© Accordio with h±3 tax declarations 
and then you see how unwise that is© Yeaz you have seen him* 

I*n sure© But then you refer to soaething which cooes a bit clo¬ 
ser to the root of your difficulty © Ho social nobility* I noted 
is what Aristotle presupposes© In other words* Aristotle 
docsn a t make allowance for what? 

"Social changes not very great social cnangco" 

What dcs3 this mean? Try to express it in the simple lujjuaga 
of Aristotle © V/hat does social change mean? Tiiat tiifc rich be- 
cowe poor or tiie poor bccout rich or what? 

“Well* I suppose it would imply social nobility© 11 

Yes* so* but I think Aristotle did make allowance — he dis¬ 
cusses all the time — in the oligarchic institutions* for exam- 
pla* where everyone who owns now so end so much becomes by this 
very fact a member of the sovereign© bo there is nobility there© 
Aristotle was not in f%vor of social mobility* if you want to — 
that is true© But he knew the fact© And there is another point 
which — Aristotle doesn*t seen to allow that thsre are cultured 
people in the Iowar orders© What does this really mean? I n^an* 
luset does this — don^t forget there was no all the great blea— 
aings you have in this country fren grade school and high school 
t^ere absent from Athens© There was no compulsory educacicno 
Education* in this sense* was United to D-soplo who could w 
fOT that© That tnere could be ecxtrezrely bright peo ple In 



loser order — among the pass? w&s of course known, but by virtue 
of that they would, even if remaining poor, so laager belong simp¬ 
ly to the poor* Ue have a beautiful examples Socrates Has, ac® 
carding to Athenian standards, a poor rum* That is to say, he 
■would lave had to warfc to earn his living but somehow he didn ,J t 
do that and the reason was because there were quite a few weal® 
thy non who tookaxre of hii%, as foundations take now care of «=» 
good — but he remained legally, so to speak, a poor non* And 
of course no one in speaking of the poor in Athens and their claims 
would have thought of people like Socrates as a typical represen¬ 
tative of that* The poor — wliat Aristotle means by the poor 
are the people without any distinction, and he takes this in a 
very broad and therefore crade and realistic way. For example, 
if such a nan — wsslth is a certain distinction® In other words, 
non=distinction means you to be nothing but a free citizen, an 
Athenian citizen, free raan» That everyone is that® I mean, 
except the resident al±esi3f that a s ' of course, but they 

don 8 t count politically apyiny® So there are various ways of 


distinctions® There are also ways of ths opposite of distinctions, 
but they are, politically, absolutely irrelevant? namely, the 
criminals or those who have been exiled, which is a fonn of — 
that he is a presaEotiva criminal® So the distinctions are th© 
most crudes wealth «*=> that you see immediately? I mean, net quits 
because there ere also fakss, but generally speaking if you livo 
long iii a city you knew whether this fellow is really wealthy 
or whether he only dresses op for the occasion to create the im¬ 
pression of being wealthy* Then there are the people who da*? 
Bearding from the old families®' They may not be very wealthy? 
they may even have become rst-her peer, but still the respect for 
the past of Athena — engeniareiof the great men of the past of 
Athens and therefore of their descendants —» gives then seas dis¬ 
tinction® Perhaps also certain habits they have preserved? even 
their economic detail® Then there are the non of culture, "as 
they says it's a different form of distinction® They are not — 
ths difficulty which you have arises from this fact. Yov has® 
tha air,plu distinction of ths whole citisen tody from the crudest 
but therefore also most visiiufi point of visa, and these are ths 
rich, the poor- ard the niddZs class® And what is now c ulled 
economics? this economic consideration is the basis of the w.inTft 


discussion of the raddle clans® I!ou how they are related — how 
this crude — Aristotle now nxfccs the point tiiat these people, 
tlie rich, the middle class, and the peer «— that these paoole'who 
have less distinction, much less distinction from the point of 
viot? of wealth, nay very well have more distinction than both 
the rich and the pcoa. fww another point of view® I mean, that 
is not in itself an absurd thou girt- I win give you the very 
simple reasons: because — have you ever near! of playboys? Good® 
Itei the sens of rich people have u greater chaise of becoming 
playboys than people who are rot so very rich® 0r> ths other hand, 
you also — that was surely true price' to the ©sistenc® of uni® 
versal education — a poor ter/ — it was much harder for a poor 
bey to got ajicciisrai ci on.come then for people who wars reason® 
well OiXo me rich m3n*s sons sound hav® a proclivitv to 


•toe playboy and therefore wouldn't acquire a serious culture 0 
The poor people*s sons were too poor 0 Tlierefore very crudely 
• speaking — but politically speaking weans crudely speaking — 

: the .chances are that the diddle class night be the most solid 
class in society, as always is. And I am familiar that people 
are very critical of the middle class, which is now called tlie 
C bourgeois, although the bourgeoisie in the strict Ilandat sense 
\is # of course', the r uling class and not the middle class, but 
l then they are called the- petty bourgeoisie ~ that — I would 
like to know what you iiave against the middle class. I mean, 
you may have very good reasons against it but I would like to 
know them if possible. 

"I have against them? nothing against the middle class." 


Then what does your critieiaa — I soo, you thinlc Aristotle 
hasn°t argued out his point - very much. 


"Aristotle°s contentss a middle class regime would be distinct- 
• 2y — apparently, would be distinctly inferior, insofar as 
this last point is cohcernsda culture. 


Yes* 'but that overlaps© You could have — they are two dif¬ 
ferent considerations* Ons the one hand there is a consideration 
« wells let »a begin at the beginning© For Aristotls or for 
the Greeks all political right s were understood as privileges© 
You must have a special virtue^ in quotation* for claiming rights© 
Dafects or sufferings are no party to political rights^ That 3 3 
inaortanto You know that many srgumsnts in favor of democracy 
ise&o based on ths fact that the people who need the greatest pro** 
tec&icn? because they are exploited and so cn — they should^ 
for this reason^ have political rights© They had tough people 
— the ancients© A defect doesn®t give you any righto and a ds« 
feet mates you an object of compassion but it doesn s t give you 
a righto So you must have sane esscellenca© eons virtue c How 
ons excellence^ which was not very difficult to have* but still 
it was an excellence j not everyone had it “ was to b3 a £ree« 
born Athenian eitisom© That* was wary ccoscssa© Wealth was a rarer 
thing because* as Aristotle says, — ycu remember — it so happens 
that the rich are few© Culture** as Barker says* or education 
was another claim to distinction^ origin from an illus trious 
ily*> another claim© All those various claims have to be consid¬ 
ered* especially for someone like Aristotle who does not writs 
for this or that political society but for all political soc jus¬ 
tice o There ar© always some societies in which soo© of these 
elements are important© He has to consider them together and 
than he has to raise the question*, hear can us reach a soikrtion 
which satisfies those claie3 based on sans excellences and yob 


makes possible a non^chaotic* stable and free- society© Thz 
the problsm 0 There is one point which I think — which irri 
m particularly In which I dcu-t rcsiomfcsr the wording r, 


I 'j as 
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iti Liau 
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you said amounted to this:. Aristotle. allows us to an&lysa 8 gob* 
thing v hen it exists* say an oligarchy or democracy* but he doss , 
not allow us to speak a priori «» the word oocarrccU As I undsr^ 
stand you to mean* you can^~rcdict on the basis of Aristotle* 

Ho does not give us any indices allowing us to predict* That 
is tame —• it is absolutely true because tolstotle thinks poH« 
tical science is not a predictive science 0 The question is: is 
this a defect or is this a virtue? liar why is Aristotle 3 s poli« 
tical science not predictive? One can use a very simple word 
Tor that* Aristotle was sure that ehancs plays a vary great poster 
in banian affairs* so that you can speak of proclivities* of like® 
Hhccds and this kind of things and you oust not forgot that a 
99% probability is still only a probability* Therefore* that 
dc 33 n & t make such a — because ilia practical statesman* of course* 
has to allow for that one per cent* Think of a general «** because 
this little improvable marsh through which th& carnot go 

essspt «« they wen 3 1 do that «— they go tilers and win* And 
ilatr things apply to political matters* But this word chance 3 
what does it mean?- Aristotle was very xd.se in using that* I bo- 
lisve* and he gave it a very profound analysis of it in the ss©« 
ond book of his Jtosigs* but lot us try to understand in cur con® 
acai^sei^ieal way what chance means in these natters* Aristotle 
indicates wliab a wise policy is* and that is the proper order 
for an oligarchy which wants to remain and if it does that it 
will not last* so to speak® But it is not a prediction* VJliy? 
Political stupidities* very great political stupidities* where 


one could be sure — wise men that they would lead to ruin* 
ocaa be cancelled by still greater stupidities of the enemy* This 
| sisals consideration shows that you cannot predict* In other wards* 
I you cannot ever know the degree of stupidity* I ncm, if all 
nen were always wise there would ba* perhaps* some possibility 
of prediction* but people are not always wise* You cannot know 
who will bo wise at a given s,ic&s3ixb© I moan not only one indiv** 
idual; it nay also bs a body of nan* But* on the other hand* 
an unwise policy vMch should lead to ruin may lead to victory 
because of the greater stupidity of tue enemy® That is one ex« 
ample of wii&t is meant by chances the difficult t ask i:culd be 
to link it up with the general analysis of chance which Aristotle 
gives in tlie Physics* which I canH do new* Yes? 


n I Q m still not cl^ar on the point you i,nde here* I thought 
that prediction in any science,* particularly in social sci« 
ence* is drays viewed as a statement of probabilities and 
not as a statement of absolute necessity * n 


Yes* but then the question arises: to xrliat extent arc theca 
predictions of value in grave-natters? And Aether* therefore* 
uhe whole notion of prediction is not «-» X m&sn* within certain 
lasrvos you have to make in a way we have to i.iako prscj.cticno 
all the tosca© As you know^ whenever a nan unices a decision to 
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somi the aurasar, say, in Michigan he Raima a tacit prediction 
that Hfc will be alive, if you call it that way* That is, of coarse, 
not a prediction proper* it is sn implied hope, rather* Sc we 
always nake anticipations about the future* Uai these anticipa¬ 
tions oay be mare well founded. Isos wan founded and so on and 
so csu For eaznple, if acaaoua takes holiday plans and based 
on the premise by that tdius lie win have won the Irish Sweepstake, 
that is rather foolish to do, whereas if he assumes lie' win have 
the sane poor salary he has now that is' nach more sensibls* Gran® 
ted that* but still that is not — whenever we have — in an 
poGLLticai matters wnen it coeros down to it a prediction which 
has a hi^i degree of probability is not a prediction, properly 
speaking* I sean thick of the issue now? what is iGfifusfcchev go¬ 
ing to do about the German question? There are sesae facts ora 
known, some leaks with his conversation with EsGaalls etc*- etc* 
and one can say — rocks — > have expectations, but who con dare 
to cay I knew that* You see, and even if the — say, there are 
fifteen reasons in favor of Khrushchev’s behaving in spite of 
certain speeches he nude*, and only ora against it, you cannot 
be absolutely sure that this one may not become terribly impor** 
taut in laie interim — three days before the summit meeting* 

,! WeH, first of all, I happen to be in close * I 

thick tho basic prasiEa of what your saying is that whan 
the situation is ambiguous, in a way, tiiat people can’t con¬ 
trol* I agree with this, Safe I also agree that when you 
talk about individuals like Khiushohev or say* * * individu¬ 
al, this kind of predictive analysis is very limited* but 
. I 3 d just Idles to naks two points* Hi the first place, it 
sea03 to 532 since everybody* . . with any sophistications 
I think, that prediction — that no one sokes tiiat absolute 
prediction accept if ha 3 s a madman or a fool, it doesa*t 
seem to ne that tills really answers ths kind of •— !I 


Yes, but tiiat was tlse- point raised here: that Aristotle does 
not prsdiot* that under these aud tliess conditions — no* that 
hs would even adsit* Given those and these conditions oligarchy 
■tSP» cns would turn into oligarchy tiro* That lie would do* So 
you — the question is really riorc addressed to Hr* Sncifics than 
to ms* VJhat did ;/cu mean? Wl&fe did you expect fram Aristotle 
by hi3 lacking a priori knowledge? 


^Well, ho went through tills rather long quality-qiumtity 
schema and JE wa3 ccmplainirg tiiat utility of the schema was 
missing* x risen, insofar, as its predictive — » 


Of course it’s not* Tho utility of the schema wldsh Aris¬ 
totle gives Jbcro, as wall as of idxo one given in Book El, Is 
to guarantee tcfeausSivatseRS* These ere ths altsraativus*" Tkesa 
and' these ars the possible soRbiaafeleca* That’s all ho does* 

crer, must balecs sitter to all or 
disregard monarchy — aud than it 


The deliberatit'o- faculty, 
to sous in a. republic r. 
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nay extend to all matters end it rsy extend only to oaae natters 
and, furthermore, if there is to be a preparatory council, elec- 
tion —* which, as you knew — everyone who'prepares an agenda has 
scue influence on the crateome of the deliberations — then the 
election to this preliminary council, however you call it, can 
be done ty lot or it can be done by raising the hand3j meaning, 
by lot anyone has a chances by raising the hands he must bo, in 
seme ray or another, an outstanding man^ I mean, a man who has 
the confidence and the respect of his fellow citissns. You are 
dissatisfied? naturally, because I didn’t speak about that sim¬ 
mers. I'lr. Snouiss, can you give — 

M I wasn’t referring to what you just — it was just the scheme 
of — he starts off this section by saying he’s going to 
associate certain typea of regimes with certain types of 
social structure. You implied we can use the term social 
structure — <! 

Yea, all right. 

“Then ha geos an and discusses quality and quantity distinct 
ticn* but tb ah P as I said>> at the end of treating this* 

\ih on you have a certain type of regime — oligarchy «« cafiy 
then caii you know that you have a certain type of social 
structure .iron the criteria that he sets d&m: quality and 
quantise You can than knew that a certain type of regime 
will issusfc fren a certain type of social structure 


All righto Khst decs this «« I mean., if I can--- I don«t 
understand you but I try* b’liat docs this mesra? You have a cor** 
tain social structure*, say 5 a preponderance of a certain type 
of wealthy pccpXo 5 such and such a distribution of the ecraison 
people; you knew* tills liidle tiling* Of course you cannot urodict 
vhzt regime there will bo* Tksy nay have a reg&ze which doecn^t 
fit tham because of old traditioiss which still linger on or her* 
cause qj. so*.!© spacaax- ja±Q £)tiiiib s* secauos oi a greuv aversion *co 
change which nay have very good reasons when we considers all 
kinds of fhiags* That is a point# I wanted to take ups the dif® 
farence batmen x-rith Haitian concern with social* economic struct 
ture and Aristotle»s concern* Per Aristotle tuors is no ouch sto 
pic relation as it appears to be*. at least* in the ordinary.® © o 
Mteist view* That deesn^t foiled A given society may have 
the wrong kind of regime and feu* seme reason that my last* For 
euornple^ there isay eo great crisis of wars and this kind of thing 
so that they cannot afford a charge* These things liappo% lie w ° 
let us turn to a coherent discussion and we may have a better 
occasion* V/e inny I forgot your nozvs — wo may have a better 
occasion to tn::e rp your current* It]!, 3,ot uo bonin at the be* 


2 uu itiio 

S&ntas of car assigns** todsy: 2295% wiisrc Aristotle indicates 
*^S GUCjOsto 1253e25s vhafc the best regime raid uhafc the best 

is for mesa eia-acs and e'er most human beings «*» do veu have that? 



«Vfe have now to consider what is the best constitution and 
the boat way of life for the majority of states and men a 
In doing so vie shall-not c&blgy a standard of excellence 
* above the reach of ordinary non* or a standard of education 
requiring exceptional eudoBsex&s and agaaprient, or the stan¬ 
dard of a constitution which attains an ideal height* Uc 
shall only be concerned with the sort of life wiiieh most 
lien arc able to chare and the sort of constitution which 
it is possible for most states to enjcy 0 a 


Yes, uell this declaration of intention is not new© JtoLs« 
table bad said that at the beginning: that Just as the gymnastic 
trailer may ~ will teach not only how the hist equipped ran can 
become most outstanding champions* but will also train the aver** 
age man in a kind of average kind* i’he came applies to thc.pol** 
itics-au© toistotle, after having given a cc^piete survey of the 
other kinds of regimes —• the various kinds of democracies^ OlUL» 
garchi-25 and so on he turns to tills other great question® 
haw let us read tho'temsdiuitc’ sequels 


Tt Thc ^arlsbber&cics 8 ^ so called, of nHoh we have ^ust been 
treating ~ u 


In ether iTcrds,* this is net the aristocracy, strictly so 
caXLecl, but certain kinds of regimes in which sdae importance 
is attached to merit as merits but also to wealth a 3 wealth, and 
th&ss are the so-called arisbGcracies® Yes? 


n © © © cither lio, at ons e:cbrome* bvyond the roach of most 
states, or they approach, at the other- 5 so dose3y to ths 
constitution called --polity 3 that they used not be consid* 
ersd separately and must be treated as identical with it© 

The issues we have 4 -just raised can all be decided in the 
light of cue body of xlCid^ucntel principles© If we adopt 
as true the statements n&ao ;ln the SK&is (1) that a tvu** 
3y h^ppy 3=i£c is a life of goc.rinses lived in frccdcra from 
impediments, and (2) that goodness' consists in a mean 
it follows that th3 bast way of XLto is one which consists 
in a a boon, curl a moan oi. x-iio kuna attainable iz*y every incii*- 
vidual© Further, the same criteria i&ich deteraSiss whebhsr 
the citison-body have a good or had wyr of life must also . 
apply to the constitution; for a ccnstitutdcn is the nay 
of life of a c xT-isCii^bcpy.$ u 


Yc 3: l 2 -b us sfccw Iic?Oo That is urrscKreassOy uxaitsralo 
fte vagina is sesa ray of Ufo cf the oi-c'? 4 Ikw t:hd> doss this 
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virtuous and vicious* And v.bjxt about -- vhy can 2 t the polls bo 
virtuous or vicious? because the polis receives its character* 
ito noral ciiaTactc-r^ &ou the regime* The thought implied in 
tMs sentencet the regime is trie \ray of life, of course tiiros 
up in various although not in this staple formula* at all 
tizaes* I have here a passage frost 3url:e 5 s speech on cor^iliatixm 
iclth Americas n Hy hold of the colonies is u close affection wliich 
gross from ccmon nsnus* from kindred blood* from similar priv¬ 
ileges and equal protection* These are ties which though light 
as air are as strong as links of iron* Until you become lost 
to all feeling of your true interest and your natural dignity 
freedom they can have from none but you* This is a commodity 
of price of wihich you have the monopoly* 1 and so on* These things 
•v. the privileged freedom thsos things — n ycur letters of 
office* your instructions* ycur suspending clauses* your naviga¬ 
tion act* ttese things do not make your government* Bead instru¬ 
ments* passive tools as they arc* it is tho spirit of the English 
ecivminion that gives all their life and efficacy to these instru- 
laenfcSo It is the spirit of the English constitution liiiichjinfused 
through the nighty mass* pervades* feeds* unites* 

every part of the empire even d era to the minutest 
nc&her*” YJbat Aristotle says has senething to do with hns»&* 

There tas a Ursek writer 1 prior to Aristotlet Isocrates, crater, 
who said the rogbss is the seal of the city, which is” only «.» 
Aristotle coaid also have said that: that which asimtes a city, 
which gives it direction, which establishes its specific end that 
it porsuaaj ti»at is the reglaao* But the difficulty — the real 
difficulty is before, as Mr* Snoaias has very well realized. 

The sought for coasiossalth nev- is not the bast reg&ss. We have 
seen the boot regaieo, the nest divine regina is kingship and then 
aristocracy, strictly so called —* that was sketched — only sketched 
— towards the end of Book HE* Sot us forget about it, and Ar¬ 
istotle has given as sea® reason why we should forest about it. 
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in tha developed cities of oar ays, l.e. Aristotle»s ages t his 
sought for oc-zionly best* How Aristotle joakos new 03® point, 
referring explicitly to his Ethics* If it has boon well said 
in whe htjK.cs that the happy lira is the uniurpecled life according 
to yiruuc anu. tnat ramus is in ths niddls, is cican-noss, then 
it» is necessary tnat the r.;san life, the Middle life is the 'costa 
Ihit that is irossdiatsly specified hors. Aristotle alters the 
thssis of the Ethics decisively. Aristotle sneaks of such a mean. 

a as evwryono can achieve. Virtue in the strict 

sonsa — tijat — I naan- Aristotle saafccs tills very clear in the 

board) 
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largo bodies of men* That — in other wards it*s a deliberate 
deviation from tha highest* The whole argument of the Po litics 
is very complex and perhaps todays aasigfaenb is particularly 
difficult frem this point of vies* The argument of Aristotle 
goes from the discussion of the neat desirable regime in Book 
HI, via tMa Which we discuss today the middle class regime 
•— to a best polity described in Books VH and VUI, and we roust 
gradually understand tiiab movement* 


How the solution, then, wniek Aristotle suggests is the rule 
of the middle class* I-iiddle class is understood, to begin with, 
in an absolutely external, sense* That is Aristotle 5 s peculiar 
-wisdom and sobriety: that he is not contemptuous of the obvious* 
The most obvious is the fact that in every society you have rich 
and poor pcspie ~ ha has said this more than once — and you 
also have people in the middle and tha general notion of the roan 
is not entirely irrelevant, hers* Just as we have seen on a high* 
er level of reflection that virtue is a mean there is perhaps 
some virtue is mean —- in the middle as such, even from an exter¬ 
nal point of view* How hcv; decs he show —> that is developed 
in the sequel. ( K In all states. * « . tI ) Ho, no, no, waito- Us 
cannot read everything,. We must skip that, but hero is tha groat 
step us have to considsr. Aristetls brings this up in connection 
with the question, a regime vuich can be caamon to all cities 
and that regime is. the regins of the middle class* Boss he not 
presuppose that thsrs is a middle class in existence everywhere? 
How forget modern notions of bourgeoisie and trade and commerce 
and industry — just people, whactassr their source of livelihood 
ray bos it can, of course, bo faming as well as everything else * 
Is it true taai there is everywhere a middle class? At asy rats 
that’s tha great problem because if there is not everywhere a 
middle class or the middle class is so weak a3 to bo politically 
irrelevant, then you cansct have this most common regime every- 
wliore, but Asdstotla still dccsn 5 t talk noasonse* He says if 
there is to so a best ragima which is possible in every city that 
can only bs if there is a sufficiently strong middle class there* 
The middle class — Aristotle m a ke s this clear — .but it is in 
the isLddle — what is the virtue of being in tho kiddle? Aris¬ 
totle never talks abstract: that, he speaks of Msans in all fields* 
He thinks of the mean with which its are here concerned* Peopls 
— human beings sandwiched in fcstwean the rich and the pacr*" 
Sandwiched in: that jssaas limited* They ore more limited by an 
outside social force than the two others* Using herassd in they 
are more likely to listen to reason* He refers twice in than * 
context that they ora nogfc likely t o lint sn — in other wards, 
they arc least likely to get vhat-tfcoy want by fores, and there¬ 
fore tray are most likely to !i to reason* Here ger.3 rally. 
scated^ thegr are isost cpt for vfrtuo ? vliioh doesn 8 t mean that 
tlisre caiman be rich pecplc ;;ho are virtuous and poor people xrno 
ore viLToiiouis*- .Jut tlic lOfwSitQSt sutitiic&s » Fenera ]Qy o r ' n ^^ ^■ 


.. generally or coed 
ic a.ily z'es’GS there* Heir 1^2 rc^id In o2$ ufcsrs ho 




tbo polls desires to consist of equals,, Do you have that? 


- "A state aims at being, as far as it can be, a society cosh 
posed of equals and peers; and tlia middle class, more than 
any other, has tills sort of cc»q>c 3 iticn. It follows that 
a state which is based on the middle class is bound to be 
the best constituted in respect of the elements of which, 
on our view, a state is naturally ccaposedo" 

Yes, let us stop here* How what does this mean? The polls 
in itself is a society of equals and similars, Aristotle says* 

This is what the polls ty nature tends to bs* What does that 
mean? Hew what — I mean, let us look at the facts before we 
tay to understand this seemingly abstruse statement. What is 
a polls, fre® the most external descriptive point of view? A 
society consisting of free, male adults ~ the addition of women 
through suffrage is only a secondary thing which Aristotle approved 
and didn°t think — a polls i3 a society of free, male adults® 

Yes, but what — a trade union is the same thing* But they are 
free, male adults who help ons another tcsJard security all around, 
but more than that* That would be mere life; toward t'ns good life* 
. Coed life can be understood in a strict Sens© — an exacting sense 
— and in a looser asr-ss* Hers Aristotle, of course, is think¬ 
ing only of tbs lesser sense* This cooperation of the free male 
adults is a kind, of equality* There is no a priori reason why 
there should be inequality among them tecanscTtaey”all aro sup¬ 
posed to do that* But than ws are confronted with oa obvious 
difficulty* Hot all citisciis are, in fact, equal* You eoa here 
also, incidentally, uhy Aristotle’s first definition of the polls 
or of the eitiasn was given in term3 of democracy and why dsstoe— 
zesy and oligarchy, two forms of republican governasnt* ® « 0 (in- 
o audible due to airplane)* Hot all citisona are, in fast, equal® 

\ Thors is great inequality and, again, what is the greatest or 
l esavesb inequality kfhish meets tha uasssad eye* 'tliat of -the rich 
/ tmd the poor* You ransaibsr the strong emphasis of Aristotle on 
j that* • So where does the middle class corns in? That must os un¬ 
derstood. fro® this point of The city ymts to bo a eooli» 

cty or equals© It is$ la fact,* a society of uaequals© Hoi/ can 


die class are as such equal &»ang themsel.v©s« I nsan 9 m don°t 
have to use very fine instruments for that and you can* of course* 
sey the peer are equal assong themselves and the rich ars — you 
can say that© But the middle class mediates between the two radio- 
a ll y UiApquaj* and therefore radically - opposed parts of the c CTS'.iun°° 
Tans it cstsDlishec •*» tlie middle class is a group of ecuals 
xniich equates the city© That is — li ristsM® roay'be abaolutsly 
kwt tins is vjiiat he means 0 Practically Bpe&hiny* the Eid«» 
alp nas in ccsiuon with the rich* property* fear 

i ^ coaflscaru&cn*. rt has in ccmrocn TTfth. the nears they 

i arc not ricn.: they are faailiar :;ith the r-c-sihilitv of wavA. k-™* 


*. b:iw pC c. ^3*UAJ0!L.‘G»y OX TT&XV5* 

ori-xm *7i*<uh. tac pooro That ns th e point «*•* yo‘ 



wanted to soy something before and I 3iEp3y forgot to call on 
you* 

"In the polity, does the middle class have a monopoly of 
aims? I mean, I ask this question in term3 of ~ arc there 
real limits on what the middle class can do? 3 


r 


Yes, it all— Aristotle knows liiato I issaiu anticipating 
the later developments or rather answering tho question I raised 
before, there is not everywhere a middle class which can to help¬ 
ful© You may have a very powerful oligarchy and a vezy powerless 
dmess early Middle Ages© What can you have? Only an oligarchy^ 
The knights, the cavalry — in the Middle Ages, which Aristotle 
did not knew, and in tho Greek Middle Ages,. of which Aristct3c 
knew© Then you have a situation in which you have a very power¬ 
ful demos and a couple of wealthy families —» relics of olden 
times or perhaps some irealthy merchants^ whatever they nay bs© 
There, the possrful dsmos —■ I mean, who is nmsrically superior, 
who defends the city end so on and so on, and whose collective 
wealth by £z? surpasses the wealth of these few people — they 
will have a democracy and the utmost that can be eiipected* — that 
tb^rssighb, for reasons of mere “gsssdiessgrp 1 *' refrain from confis¬ 
cating property because i they might say because they all are 
themselves seme property cwsers — you know that oven the poor 
doss not moan paupers of courss 0 The paupers had al&sys 210 pol¬ 
itical — had never political iiroortassa — the paupers as pan® 
per3o fiven &8ES 5 0 proletariat is of course not — are not pan- 
; pers* They are paupers ? perhaps, in extreme states of unemploy¬ 
ment*, You know? Then they approach it and then they dcn°t ioks 
it like paupers© So paupers — that is true to asy — I m ea% 
in the sad story and seme sad asss^arbsry on the compassion of 
tho human r&ce 5 but paupers saver played any political role, and 
so that a poor — say snail farmers* for example* and they have 
a certain interest in lows of inherit-anca — you know*, They may 
have ccnfa-sectcry taxes which milk the riehs sure-, they would 
have no objactics, but under certain conditions it could be shown 
to than that if they milk the rich and they move out to snetker. 
city — flight of capital — that this will do thorn eems hera 
and so they even nay refrain from* * © * This is a democracy* 
nsvesthelssso There it would be — in both cases it would oh 
V impocsibS^o £0 the bent rcgSj 15 which is ssosb ccmonly possible 
[ is mii universally'' possible© That must be clear 0 Was this an 
answer to your question? Good* Yes? 

°My question stems from a concern with whether Aristotle 
sufficiently established uhstkor the ~ whether psEsr will 
be less likely to corrupt tbs middle clthan it ws-vM 
in asy ctkar of the For sxsspls* 1 can tbdrk of 

historical instances whore the middle class has shewn itself 


quxte va 
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to har/y on to newer and has s 


a developing raddle class 
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in the early years of branch history* for oc-rplo« : 


When? 
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"Well 3 take the July Monarchy and toward tlie end of the July 
Honarchgro* 

. * - * 

Yea, but I must disappoint you because tlie July Monarchy 
Has in fact — and that was the objection to that ty thoughtful 
men like Tocq.jevi.Xle — was the rule of the rich® It was — I 
mean, they replaced — you can say the bourgeoisie provided you 
say the rich bourgeoisie* That was the rule of the richs the 
bonkers played a decisive role and tlie wore noderate people like 
Tocqi»villa were, for this reason, in opposition to this bour^ois 
king Louis HiiUippe 0 They tried to get, you can say* sene more 
middle cla33 rule in *U 8 but that became impossible because tiio 
poor 5 the proletariat, cane in and created great c applications 
wiiioh froightened the French peasants for their property and so 
for their protection they turned to ilapolecn HI and tliere was 
no middle class rule then either© The Third Republic could per® 
hapa be called toat way© You know? Established after 1870 $ and 
this was relatively stable* I mean, you cannot define the ata® 
bility of a regime in terns of the stability of the given adroinR 
iotration 0 I mean, it is surely a defect, this constant turning 
cut of uinistersp but Franca was an amusingly stable country ne¬ 
vertheless© You knew? And the French constitution was destroyed 
as you knov^ by Hitler 8 3 ~ 

n It seems to me in these years that France was stable, but 
also you can call it the stability of stagnancy 0 * 

Pardon? (Inaudible remarks freu students) o But one point* 
regarding tlie problem of stagnancy ~ you see, what dees stagnan¬ 
cy mean? What does it nesn? Lifelessness, deaths — that is, 
of course, bad but if it iaeans no great social change that is 
not necessarily a defect* From Aristotle 8 s point of view it was 
not a defect at all for ora deeper reason which is ore of the 
great differences between our orientation and Aristotle u s 0 V/e 
are much more sanguine than earlier men were© be iuve much great- 
er hope frea change© Sarafecw the old belief that change is likely 
to be change for the better, i 0 e 0 progress, still lingers on 0 
Aristotle had tlie view that change is more likely to be change 
for tlie worse than chan.^o Ycr the cettero You remember tilt dis— 
cuosion in Bock Us you nay get a better law but you also destroy 
a certain habituation and therefore you endanger tlie habits© 

So stagnancy an you call it ~ that simply irouldn 9 t exist© I 
mean, death of civic spirit^ but that cannot be called — that 
is corruptiani that 9 s not stagnancy© Stability was regarded as 
tlie moot important consideration© Yea? 

” 1 » connection with Hr© iiartholonew^s point, it seems to 
me that if Aristotle^s arguing that the middle class forms 
tlie most virtuous anu also the most stable ~ stabilising 
~ then one would have, it seems to me, to ask about this 
proposition in the Hgut of m^ny historical examples,, as 
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you’ve been doing© but it 3 ee. 1 s.to r.ie that there are plen¬ 
ty of historical exaiaplas yhete the middle class support 
of a regime is neither stabilizinc^ nor is it virtuous* Y 
Perhaps tills example that you gave would not — * 

Yes, will you give an example so tact I can sec what you 
are driving at* 

“How about the liazi party? Here wu have, it seens to me© 
a preponderance of petty bourgeois — of course ve nave to 
qualify what we nean by tills a great deal — but I think 
that the elite in this case was like the eHites in many of 
the sort of indigenous revolutions going on new© That is s 
it was a uiddle class novement anl It was a nationalist move- 
::lcnfco ,, 


In the first ~ well* I neon if one leaves it at middle class 
one would iiave to say a middle class in the process of complete 
dtsintcgratitaio a dispossessed uiddle class ? and that these people 
can becaie vicious applies*, of course^ to all* I nean s rot'only 
do I think of the effect of the iiiilation, bit I believe if one 
locks no re closely at the famous overt happenings —* will eh were 
the classes who supported Hitler most powerfully in the —- built 
hira up — you know* later on everyone was cau^ito I mean* in 
other words^ if you look at the election records which I csaly 
rensnber dimly but the I believe I rex^mber 

well enoughs There was surely substantial support from the rich 
~ beginning days —> there was the first class of pecpis who be¬ 
came very powei'ttuL, were the Protestant peasants of northern Ger¬ 
many© That is generally not — I mean, the vague word petty bour« 
geois doesn’t mean tirt* ' They were partly Very weal tty —* extreme¬ 
ly wealthy land owners in ths northwestern part of Germany 0 There 
was whore the terror began in Germany 0 Then there wa .3 a cons id* 
cranio — yes r surely the whit© collar workers played a consid¬ 
erable roI&<» You know 9 people who — you cain, if you want to 
use tiiat — you can say people \dio wanted absolutely to distinguish 
•themselves from tiie manual workers© You know* as it were, the 
notwjauriiiosicned officers of industry and casmerce who tried to 
act tiis part of officers. You can put it tills way. Yes, but 
that didn’t exist here for Aristotle 0 

“Ho I meant that this sort of movement, this kind of nation¬ 
alist movement which is a middle class nationalist movement 
is very explicated — n 

Very — that’s the wordo 


n — and Pa spying this as I re-state Aristotle’s proposi- 
tion 0 X-n saying that Aristotle failed to make an important 
qualification of this proposition; that, is, that this rtabil- 
effects j. v o of the r-lddls class only holds uiehr ccn^ 
ditions cr a fairly stable ecenemy or an expanding economy© 
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If you liave a contracting economy it seems then tlie middle • 

class doesn*t act in this stabilizing and virtuous vay 0 " 

I fully agree with you* but I would say we cannot Inavu it 
at this renark and there will be other criticiaas of iixiividual 
statements of Aristotle wliiali ve are bound to make vita equal 
justiceo We lave to push these individual criticisms back to 
tho principle and tlic principle can be stated very simply as fol« 
lows* Aristotle did not know modern society^ this society v/liich 
is sone tines — wlterc ouch words as nationalism * capitalism* as 
ideology* you know? It sii^ply doesnH exist in Aristotle 8 a hor« 
Izoa and the great task widen we would have in order truly to 
appropriate true sound tilings in Aristotle would be to analyze 
tiiese nodern phenomena which we take for granted to understand 
their inner genesis* You know viiat I mean? I will describe it 
—• I think well* remember such tiling's as iiarx 8 s analysis of 
Das Kapital o What does *jq do? lie aoesn 4 t begin with the kapitol 
in the way the Wall Street Journ al would speak about these max;® 
terso he goes oacITtS^Sie origSSo The origin ±3 something* 

03 lie puts it* like comoditias and then lie says yes* but> what 
a caaaodity 0 A ccromcdity is not the beginning© The beginning 
is tilings we need for our warmth true or farcied — it uocsn 4, t 
Liake ary difference© Yes* but when he tries to develop that —- 
how out of cur primary needs* without any distinction between 
true and fancied* exchange emerges because you got saietiiing 
which I don 9 t have and vice versa$ we excixan,^e It — and out of 
that* moneyo T.iere is Aristotln, as he himself admitsc Low «« 
so, in other words* then the question arises — yes* but modem 
capital is not simply noncys After all* in the older societies 
caiamerce v/us ratlier loarginal^ ^he chief economic activity being 
agriculture* Yes* but this enormous ca.ipllcation and with inf in® 
ite consequences which af fect us every day we cannot understand 
if we do not- begin freu scratch* Scratch is not pre«histcric 
naa of whom we know infinitely little between everyone © Scratch 
is the only coherent attempt made to give a detailed a naly sis 
of a pre«modem* precapitalist society and that was done by Ar® 
istcrtlOo I mean* Plato gave this analysis in his way* which means 
it f s not very easily accessible because then you have to study 
a Platonic dialogue and where roost of the things are not settled 0 
Aristotle 8 s book is infinitely straightforward colored with Plato* 
at any rats© And here we have that* Sc what I n m driving at is 
this* the Greek cityostats ~ you have heard this expression 
that ±3 so unintelligible 0 When ve look at Aristotle hiaa elf 
he didn :j t say he»s analysing the Greek city^tato* he is analyse 
ing the city and the city is for hiu tho natural association of 
non on tho highest level* the natural association sufficient far a 
truly human Ufa — necessary and sufficient for a truly human 
lifCo And this society is iiaracterized by the fact* it io natural* 
because it corresponds to nen«s natural capacities* I gave this 
examples u society in widen, there mist be a considerable ameunt. 
of acquaint since * personal acquaintance* among the Ejeabers* *&jhich 
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states definite limits* you cannot knew millions* You can knew* 
directly or through others^ thousands? a few thousand* Also that 
it is really taken in in one vieyj tjare # s a beautiful which I 
cannot better translate by this long English translation — 

— world cm wo 11 be taken in in one view* 
l/c will coiae across tiiat in the seventh book* You don»t — I 
ml an * vliich was a village ccupureJ to Ciiicuga was* 

for Aristotle* unbearably big because* as Aristotle put it* wiaen 
tiie enemies were in in one part* the other part d±cin*t 

know anything of it 0 What of connection and coherence,, « * tS« 
nodern nan has succeeded to un aaasing degree where you find con*® 
pensations for that D After all* we nee our presidential candid 
dates s liveryone can sec tl«a on tile TV* but the question is* 
is tills tike sa?oe thing as when you have — everyone* no to spook* 
has gone to school with them* I exaggerate a bit* It makes a 
great difference* Tha thirds which people say about Vice Presi¬ 
dent liixon — you know* sceab people think very highly of hi% 
some think less highly of him — are ultimately matters of "guess 
far people like ourselves* The facts which w know are not cor** 
elusive u If ve would know him intiinately we could say which cf 
tliest? interpretation is true* as would be of sons importance,* 
perhaps.,, for our voting* Hit giving another example* the proo® 

3m of the metropolitan area ~ you know this great problem «*» 
vhers large aggregates as large aggregates —* they are too hig 0 
Southing a03 to bu done about it* but it is surely a social ill 
of tins greatest order * an indirect indiciiixr that Aristotle did 
not talk nonsense when he spoke of size* 

(Change of tape}* 

• * o osociety cannot be taken in in one view and therefore they 
turn* for example* to saall societies face to face groupings 
and what have you* That seems to xao the hqpaless beginning be® 
cause these face to face societies are already molded- — they 
are already what they are by the politioai society* by the 
regime within which they taka place* The natural model I would 
still nake or to be more cautious the most convenient model 
at our disposal is Aristotle J s analysis of society* Such — for 
cxaralc* the distinction between state and society remains a mere 
datna which ue take for granted and tliun we my give beautiful, 
definitions on tiie basis of all these assumptions« If v;e do not 
go back to that simpler situation which antedates the split* the 
distinction of state and society again# I have tried to give 
a sketch of that whan I spoke of the difference between Locke 
and Aristotle on a former occasion*, That"a tha only reason why 
I 3 ia so interested in that* I would like to understand and I think 
as social scientists it is cur duty to try to understands Aria® 
totie truly starts free scratchy That he is a genius of the first 
order and does not write for the mcannesi capacities wno u in ad® 
dition* would like to reoa an they run, is unfortunate 5) but on 
the ether hand,. it y s also fortunate because he compels uc to think* 
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And in Axistotlo one can say all relevant fuixlsyental con3.1der® 
at ions arc- in© I Mentioned on a fbriier occasion — and tnere 
nay be future occasions tiic great problen — well* modern so¬ 
ciety as ue know it is unthinkable without technology in a very 
eqp hatic sense and tlie fact tint you say tijere was also soric tech- 
nnlngy of prJuuxtive people doesn 9 t lie Ip you any to unaerctand 
tills kind of technology© Jut this technology ~ what that is 
is very hard to say — very'riard to say waat ve mean by that word© 
It is of sone nelp to realise t:at uliab we understand by technol¬ 
ogy is not possible without science© Vie -know that not all tech¬ 
nology ic based on science 0 Many inventions are made by non-sci- 
entista^ but on trie otiuur hand Many inventions would be absolutely 
inpocaialc uithout science© bo tiiat requires science 0 Science 
has hem a social ixiportance which it did not have at all in £ar~ 
ner tiiaeao iSwen such a laaster of science as Aristotle did not 
believe that it is possible or desirable tiiat science sliould li&ve 
such a significance o Aristotle may have be.«a wrongs surely he 
nay have been wrong but by underloading the reasons why he took 
this stand* why he made these remarks for example: slow change 
of laws and loost slew change in tic arts and all this kind of 
things we beccue* perhaps* better analysts of our problem© I 
man* I a n sure that real thought about that *JOuld shad solic li$it 
• imodiately css the problem of higher education* for example * which 
is* to a large extent* an education in science* and what Its lim¬ 
itations are© Connected with that* the last point X would like 
to nake is this© There am no ideologies here© When Aristotle 
presents a position of the rich and the poor there is no — I 
Dean tuat is one of the caosaoncst errors cf interpret&ticai© There 
is no Ideology© The rich say ~ are straightforward^ they say 
directly what they think© This is an erroneous thought* accord® 
lug to Aristot£$<j They say the wealthy contribute much more to 
poll tied society than tifc poors therefore* t hey ought to have 
to say much more and they give sane other reasons: a wealthy nan 
is less likely to embezzle then a debtor and this kind of thing 
— nrtrsigitfesruer d political arguments* They don a t mean more than 
they cay and no amount of psychoanalysis or social analysis^ wiiat 
have you* can add anything of relevance to that© There i3 no 
doctrine of the whole* of the historical process — no thin g of 
this© I would venture to say this — and I would also let 
ne limit myself to this points X think that these ideologies,, 
as ue call it call them — I mean as we have them today «« 
are modifications of what the Knll^itercasnt meant o In the great 
Enlightenment of the 17th and 16th century people thought that 
spreading the philosophic truth about man and society is the most 
~ important thing for i mprovi ng oecietyo Tint out of this grew the 
habit of relying cn such grxsrzCk theories for justifying or ra® 

V tioi alig iag political eciicxso V/hsr’her that may still fur- 
\ther prc^hls'&cry :m the rcligicus tradition of the Wasi «« tbaV j s 
a long and difficult question but certainly in Aristotle that 
doesn^t e:d.st© Aristotle is sure that the true imd^stmilng 


of society i 
That is tic * 
giraiugs tha 


s linked up with the true isderstsnding of 'the choice 
truth cf the stat^r-ent which ir w at the bs« 

t there is sene connection* to put it mildly 9 between 


Aristotle Politics and lii3 Fhycica and ibtaphyadcg 5 surely* 

But the tijecwtSZai"errers — say PaS^nidcs ear ller^ 

aclitus aixi so — they do not include a different political or¬ 
ientation 0 You Ionov/? Just as a difference? — take today — be« 
tween too nuclear physicists jaay be* politically* utterly irrel* 
evant of course* and the saaae is true of ti*e difference between 
philosophers^ That — we imst really liberate ourselves fromjtlris 
natimio The attempt is frequently uade* especially by iUrxists 
and crypto^dkirxlsts but also by others* to find a kind of corre¬ 
lation* say between Plato 8 s and Aristotle fl s political philosophy 
and his iuotap&ysfes and a supposed political philosophy $ say of 
Her aclitus or Thales maybe* to his metaphysics* That is a ticre 
postulation without any elired of evidence,. In other words the 
concept of ideology all thest concepts winch have grevra out 
natur ally — I mean* i o 0 o without any nalice cor forethought — 
out of the modern develoment such concepts as ideologies and 
so ~ iiuct be reconsidered*, They becorie catch-alls wliich are 
no longer helpful for unalyeiSo It y Sj,of cour&a 5 infinitely more 
convenient to use them without thinking and all that but we are 
not tempted to do so* There are certain concepts in which it does 
not make such a great difference,, I also would admit that? I 8 m 
not a fanatic but still to the extent to which we here in such 
a class are concerned with the theoretical problems w© have to 
pay attentiaa to that* Let ms sis,to it gexasraH y Q All typically 
nodem concepts are derivative fraT^Se classical concepts and 
one cannot understand these modern concepts without having under¬ 
stood those concepts out of which these modern concepts were de*» 
velqpedo Therefore,. especially Aristotle* not' because I have 
any family connections with Aristotle but because Aristotle is 
simply the most explicit and meticulous analyst of those things 
whoa we kavo 0 Yea"? 

•Well* I can u t really'- answer everything you csid* but I really 

think your position Is closer to the modem view than ycu 

i«xi^it iaiink in many ways* I n^r 8 ^ t-hldcthe modern view simply 

rejecta everything the classical people have said 8 

I knoWy but this,, you see I know thato But you must not 
forget — 1 mean* really* X*a a friend of peace and not of war 
but I must say that this c^nssible attitude wiiich is humanly so 
li k ea b le is ihccrctdcally dangerous because these tough guys who 
aay that a s rjasrs. bunk: compel uu to taka this poasi tdlit y serious¬ 
ly o The othe 2 v>* in thsir niconesa and doceirtnasa.. busy tho prob- 
leao be praise thesa for thair peaceableness^ we must bla&a them 
for their burial* 


"Well* I just wanted t,o say one more thing and that was that 
it seens to me that* in really analyzing the classical notions 
of political things arm political fcnuKkrtions this ia a use¬ 
ful way ci beginning end I think in order to understand our 


modem ccnoept% thi* 
bub it to ks wi 

first c.r.y you said i> 


l is useful in the way that you put it 
f*a you first began ilia course ca Vos 
.at what you wsre doing was I ctoa 8 t 


know hc^ you put it but that Aristotle* in a sense v can 
pl9.ee rxxlem social scions© 0 The study of Aristotle 0 0 o o 



And today 9 now, it seeoa to no ? you raodiiy thia view to say 

sanethinc a litt2a bit difrerento" 

* 

Very £GQ& q Is this not necessary? Have you evur taught? 

Have you e%r dene any teaching? I mean*, in a college or grad® 
uate school* 

"lk> — w 

Yes* but perhaps that — I don°t know haw it is if you teach 
toe three R*s — that nay be — but — 

"Yes, I can sec what you mean* this is a useful pedagogic 

devicao* 

Yes, store than that*, You see $ I uould put it this wsc\> 

Hot only do in grade school chew the gam so they don 9 t 

listssio You know** they dD'much mare than that ti This sv^pisg 
nnri unqualii'ied statement must be qualified^ but it would be in» 
deferable and would be mere rhetoric if it were not trua 0 tiow 
I will try to shew you by now let me put it this voiy 0 I for® 

* get the exact warding*, bust let m& assume I said that Aristotle 
provides us with the framework far tincersit^uading social matters* 

I repeat that* That is the frtfcjewark and hero is an entirely 
different framework — that 0 s the typical 3 *s 0 framswerk so¬ 
cial science* I mean*, I knew that there are various subc= 4 ivis« 
ions but they have sawethingo * * in cammono how*, what I say 
is this — and toe true representatives of that say that« a h&tslco 
EdWj, what ia tto difference which I say ns*J? Indeed^ I still 
believe that*'a bod — is really bad*, inadequate ~ but it grap® 
piss with scmeihlng with which Aristotle did not grapple 0 <, « 
and that is modern society^ &ow modern society rests on certain 
fu:idamcntal conccpta c Allow me to put it’ in this crude way » 
certain fundamental premises,, cad they are here (writing on black® 
board) u I don*t knew whether you are helped by that pictorial 
representation^ I aa 0 «> « c Kow what I say is thiss this,, here*, 
which Aristotle did not kn^w can only be undsrotoed as a radical 
modificatiaex of the Aristotelian** So tha fundamental framework 
is the Aristotelian frsaework 0 That is what I honestly think 
and what I* how shall I eay tf vagualy said at the beginnings That 
in raally what I did and I thisfr now — I give you one example 
T&ip which is not probably not good enough^ but I have to speak 
of th&t because ue have certain time limitations and us have to 
t h i nk of these how in thin section*, which is very important and 
very difficult — Aristotle devotes toe last part of it to — 

JLt^s always a cpjir,3ti.on of the variety of polities,, but as a wholep 
and therefore bo wants also to find out*, naturally^ being a pc^ 
litical scientist*, the specific political institutions character® 
istic of each of ths various regimes and that he does in an al* 
most matbroatical way* The text ±3 in Ysry bod shape and that 
creates in this particular section —« acd that creates groat 
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difficultly and baa created then .for son® senturieao New what 
is the min point which Aristotle makes? He says there are three. 
elements which vc mot presuppose in every political society und 
this is tbfcf deliberative element* the rngistratea* and the judi® 
odnry© Does this remind you of 3 co&tliiiig? 

••Thu modern breakdown of goverment into judicial* executive 

and legislative©" 

So* in oti«r words* tills is the point which still surviveso 
We still seen to be compelled to make tills distinction^ but if 
we want to undar3tand our distinction — because even if scciecra 
questions it today* you know* and says that u s all ©till© o o old 
stuff* it la bound to ~ the substitute fear it can only be under® 
stood as being the substitute for that* The least you' J d have to 
do would be to go bads:* say* to the text of the Afaomcan Conctip* 
tution for example* but that is older© That“s Aristotle© Thera® 
fore we have to raise tlie question* wiiat is the difference between 
Aristotle 8 s teaching on this subject —* briefly* the tr±®part±® 
tion ~ and *tlie uedern teachingo How would you proceed*, by tho 
way* technically in the simplest way to clarify that© I mean* 
Aristotle yda know© Vfe have seen — the* end of Bock IV ~ thab a s 
easy 0 But what about the modern view? What would you do? 

"Begin with Hontesquieu?^ 

That is already very high* I VjOjM begin with the text of 
the United States Constitution* All right? but than I go hack 
to the Federalist. Paper s and then the Fe deralist py pers tell sas 
to read KantesqiiieUo" don’t have to Eav 5 "a^l 5 ^isdg® ci * 
owns as simple as xhot 0 Good© Now — and Montesquieu gave this 
description in a famous chapter s> being a descripticn of what? 

Of the I&£LIsh constitution© This is ths Xasscu3 chapter six of 
Bock XI of Tbs gn Vitt of Lawa © This* in its turn© is , modelled* 
and that is airoa3y ~a port" of scholarship — that one knows that 
— but on a very widespread scholarship ^ on an ancient piece 
which* in & way* is closer to Montesquieu end h^vo*: to ths F ederalist 
Paocro than la Aristotla and this is the histories^ Greek hSsr&orian 
alTxcSac) in particular* Polybius who devoted his sixth book to 
a description of the constipation of Rceso* That is a test lahich 
you could read easily ~ four hours — agsaaing that you have to 
read quite sl xnt papers of the Federalist Papera© That is all 
you need to understand* but you nave to ras^T?HStt„ New let ua 
sec — go stop by step© What is the most striking difference 
between the Aristotelian teaching and the teaching embodied in 
the United Szz tea Constitution? You have the three elements© 

That is isnpeortanto They are preserved* but they ore modified© 

How are they modified? 

“The Aristotelian is the magistrate — » 

Yen* the magistrates* tlie ruling officers 0 
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"Well, acain, it»s difficult to tell exactly what — IT this- 
means tiie executive — " 

That is good© Tliat is very good* what you oay© Tliat 8 s the 
What do you t hin k? 

nTho difference wliich I noted — which struck ne anyway — 
was tliat it seeded in Aristotle that both the deliberative 
and tlie magistrate branch could initiate or Isad something 
to say about 

Who has to esy something about legislation? 

"Both the nagistrates and the deliberatorSo" 

Only well* the isgistrates only in a secondary way© Let 
rm begin at the — the most simple beginning would bo this® Iksj p 
Hxst point* Aristotle nukes orie additional point which is ir.ipor® 
tazxto You have three elements o Which is the most iiriportsnt froa 
Aristotle 9 the highest*, the roost authoritative from Aristotle 11 3 
paint of view© lir© Snowiss? 

"Tlic deliberative 

The deliberativeo What is the equivalent of the deliberative? 


"Well* our Supreme Court©* 

llo* I mean, lot U 3 forget about all ccwplicaticMo ^Jhat 
is the authoritative part according to tlie United States Const!® 
tetian© 

"The people o 11 

Yes* no that is tere but -« 
n — or the le glslators©" 


r~ Tlie legislative^ the first thing you have to know is the 
\ substitution of legislative for deliberative 0 Great steps be® 
cause deliberative includes such things© of course*, also as war 
and peace which in this country happen to be also delegated to 
the legislative although the* legislative has 9 as such# lurching 
to do with war and peace 0 Thai*© a matter of individual x&:asuress 
should one declare war to Japan after Pearl Harbor© That 8 s not 
a legal question! it 8 s a great political qpestj.cn,> I read to 
you a passage freu a man tmo i 3 quite famous and has sasething 
to do with tlifc American Constitution called John Locka 0 Paragraph 
three 9 iuCo right at the beginning of the Second Treatise Of Civil 
Gm^neacnb © "Political power* tacn 9 I take to be a rigli^oT marring 
*3Ss KitS "penalties of dcntii* and so on and so c&Iq Lacl'O idea® 
td-Sies political power with legislative pouaro Why he coca that 
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''is a long question, but tiiat would surely be — Aristotle never 
does that, nor doos Hobbes do that* Locke does ito Ila; once 
- we uttlcrstand that I believe we cun understand also the other 
change fron the magistracies to f^xecutive 0 What doos the exec¬ 
utive execute? The laws 0 So whereas magistracy, liiile it is 
also dependent on laws, must not have this emphasis on tlie exs- 
• cufcicn or laws and tiiat this is a difference you can see from 
this simple example*, i/hen General Eisenhower invaded tiie European 
continent in he obeyed an order of tne Couiander in Ciiisf, 
the President of tiie United States, and hs acted on tnc basis 
of a law ©showering to do so* Bui scraehow «— then General Eisra* 
hcwor B s cersaand to General Patten and the other on© — that aren*t 
legal neasuroao They — I nca n 3 I don°t say they arc illegal 
but tiicy aren*t measures of lasr 0 You see } I mean, while It is 
within tiie franeworic of the law it cannot reasonably be understood 
as an execution of law as you could understand an arrest, of a 
speeding driver as, obviously, an execution of law* I do not 
-now go into the question^ wiiich position is broadar — more caa® 
prehensive — or narrower© I only try to show hour one must go 
about establishing these differences in principle* 


How let me turn to Polybius Polybius has nothing tc do 
tilth that, but Polybius also described a nixed regins and he doos 
this at much greater detail than Aristotle docs scything and a 
nixed regime, ioC<> one in which there is a monarchic, or quasi- 
xacr^irchic, an aristocratic and a pcpoilar element© The monarchic 
eXeixmt in Raao — or in England; king «— n% in Home — the Con¬ 
sults the aristocratic element*, the Senates and the popular as¬ 
semblies are the popular element,* The same is done by Montesquieus 
the King, the Courts and the Ccsmsoag, but what 11 s the difference? 
Montesquieu eerdsinao the Aristotelian distinction between the 


three powers with the notion of the mixed resimSo Polybius does 
not do that and that Is v "first of ail, a brute fact but what doos 

it mean? Polybius a key theme, you can say, i 3 that of cheeks 

and balances* Tiiat is not Konteequiou; that^a Polybius 0 The 
checks'and balances alone will prevent misuse of powers simple 
idea and as it is in Honteaquiott and is in the American con¬ 
stitution, but one thing is absolutely striking* In Polybius there 
i.5 no principle urderlying the division of power * Polybius y as 

it were, says 1 take the whole political pewer and divide it into 

tlrce _j ugs so tnat it is nowhere — channels also — so that it 
"is nowner© too big and this separation will prevent the overbear® 
ingo There is no principle given although there is, perhaps, 
soraeUiing implied — that you would not make the Senate the can- 
Dander in chief of the armies* How can you have a body of men, 
of hundreds of .uen — sure* But there is no principle stated* 

In Ilonteaciui ou there is a principle stated* The po\;er rzx~o bs 
"3Ivid2d — jU±£ ~i; urr~t^taX^r~poliEH al power must be divided into 
^ legislative^ executive^aud judiciarr© In Aristotle youhuve 
P a dxotiiioticn c-f powers? no separation of powers * In Pclyfcivs 
I you have a separation of the sun total of perjer into mere cr less 
L three equal ports vdthout a princmlO o In Kontcaquieu, you have 


Mi/Ccd rUji* tc 

rd'i**x of papers c/yAhAt* rs/t'. 
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a separation into thess tfcrsa Aristoti^ilon pawsrs baeaucs thsrs . 
is a pring/rQc involved* Mojt what' is that jrinoipls? Occo again 
eimlas sizss the whole iaiisg is statsd far political paiposss - 
witlr eaif ficjgat clarity in Books XI and XU "of Tbs Spirit of Laaa 
still the tiring is to do ths3c two bock3 — to read these two 
hocks. I heliovs that woa*fc taks more than half an hour for a 
general fczaSliarliy. What 5s the key point? The security of 
idle indivixtsElo The security of the individual eki 3 t 3 if the 
legLeiaE STg a s judge, ard tee executor are different indivadu» 
alo, differsnt legal parsers. The legislate? may do his vJOjffcTGii 
I Easily be asay have a very Iittqultcas l£W* But the eaaeutiva 
has to have laia own -*» in other vords^ be obeys a I 2 H 5 ha dees 
not neeessassLXy add an agigga of his own to the Kickodnsss of 
the legislator, The saaie spiles to the judge. The division 
of 'power is the only guaraises for ihs security of fee individual® 
lira in PeJ&isLiis ~ Po3yM*is thought of freedm in general* Sure® 
iy there vrosM ba noq^ression^ but the precise notion cf sscur» 
itgr of the isdivddzial-ds not -the overriding concern of Polybius^ 
as littlo as it is the overriding- concern of Aristotle© Thera® 
foro* Kontassaisn 3 s di£cus£5,on of tiie division of powers — sep¬ 
aration of powers «® is linked up with the discusaS-or* especially* 
of penal jggf because a penal law affects the security of the in- 
- dividual to t&a extent to snick he is menaced by the goygrgr^nt 
to the highest degree* So tlie key point uciud then be tlsc sec® 
nrity of tbs as the overriding concern© Then we take 

one farther The prfsssy of the security of the individual 


•* tMs has found a very precise e^iresrdon in modem times* with 
which you arr all feaillar* and that is the rights-.of assa*’ the 
natural rights of each* It is I mean** liontesquieu is an ex® 
trsne3y stores! and broad thicker and he sees the problem inhere 
ing in that sasticn wy well* 'I will* only give you ora indies^ 
td.cn which is arising but also instriiotiTa^ He says feat Sir 
William PGiykv you knot** in a wsy the' founder of political econ¬ 
omy had figured cr*b the value • of a human baing© Being an cccn= 
croiat overyfeing has 0 . vs&ie? even we too must have a value© 


r 


Hcntosquieix Jaas no eijaetden to that* es^espt this* hcr*r did he 
figure out tes value of a Iranian being? He looked at wiiat a hrasan 
being was feir-hing at the slave market in Aiders© To which 
ts'squisu^ feat wise French i.;agistrat3 f replies* that may be the 
value of an idrrliebman* Thara are countries in which a human 
being has a ~ush smaller value* In some countries the value of 
a human belr£ is even swprsaching ssro* And in soms countries 
it nay be less than */»erc; fas^a iidnking of very overpopulated •. 
countries sto have sndeais famine© He*/ then of courflaTyca can 
easily 32-3 tew this affects fee issue of the rights of man* What 
in tlie vaiu 3 of the right of life if life has no value? In other 
words^ he smp that the natural rddhb doctrine*. as V£\izlly otatcib, 
is open to aaJX kinds c£ groat But stilly nevartteo. 


ora th:; be Tinning 


t the 


l3S3 5 the ssmtvral vi.-'.ht- prlnc5plcp 
c^fcsrnal^ cnit fee i&nsr bcgdxning of his whole arguneiit© Ho vc 
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have 'then thato Then we 'rcrld have to go into the question, "shat 
does this notion of natural sight mean? Vihat does it inply?_ 

And this notion of natural sight as the right which is a Isgiti® 
irate of an individual- not a law, not a duty* That is really 

a concept Ufaich is hardly dkicr than Hobbes and clearly developed 
with G£uarene33 of the consequences only by Hobbes* les, cut ’there 
is another action and that was the natural law or natural right 
In tin sense in which the Greeks understood it. Surely, we have 
to understand that first in order to see what such people like 
Hobbes and Lcoko did to it. You cannot understand Hcbfcos or Locke 
if you do not knew — in the case of Locke, every child knows 
that, I think, although not all scholars *«• that he quotes Hooker. 
You knou? Bichard Hookers but he also modifies him. without Osaka® 
eiaing this fact parodculsrly., and therefore you have to under® 
staid Hockar. to read Hocksr, to see what, precisely. Locks is 
trying to slip in. And, generally speaking — that is only one 
cample frea sony that the basic medora concepts — I csen, by 
basic I mean net those which wore basic in the seventeenth* cen= 
tiay but even those which are basic no?? — cannot Is articulated, 
properly understood, unless we go . back to the point where a cLd« " 
sect analysis cf political, phonssexa with full clarity shout what 
one was doing was dene, and that asans, ‘ far practical purposes, 
always Aristotle. Yes? 

B I s d Just like to add ens footnots. ... it scess to are 

that in certain of the latest modern thought, at least in 

one school, there 3 s been a kind of return to Aristotla. . * 

Ho, I know of — 1 scan I n&y not knew what you say, bat 
I have observed that elumgao 


“Yes. It seeros to ua that, for example, in a bod: which 
is not hare in the library yet, but has Just fessn publishsd! 
a bode on the polities of dovelsping arsss. -» in the iatr-o® 
duction to this the sun* in analysing various tob-d?? of p*>» 


litical cystoma, produces smstMag that 3 c vary dose ’to 




tic 


ns* 


.v^ss am pejrars eicsiscs cut act separata. Ho says that 
even the Aserieat; C&rstituiiica —» tbs idea cf separateness ■ 
is illusory to ocas extent — so in this cense it earns to 
ne thc-t ho 3 s ratarniag bo more classic kind cf notion which 
is al ss su jsiss Ariotcfc2s<!s end'cot like rclybiuf; 6 or licjxtoa® 
quieu-e or J.c.eko 3 s.a 


Yes- but that is 1 tsliovs you and I knew similar thlcgs 
but they ars not quite the sosa as uhst I messt. Hhat 1 creat' 
vas — -c'el.d bs oomatiKu with z.pxz&ts t rojeqfcica of ths Ards® 

r j t-. — i ixosg,orate a b&ii »® and 


tctoliax 
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using an entirely different schema, proviso the -scheme, or ths 
fbadanental -concepts or categories, however you may call tteai 9 
have bean clarified on ths basis of such a starting from Aristotle 
I see no other practical way to do that* That is — I mean,' is 
an experience of many years* Hew I suppose xt a s very lets* V-Ja 
emitted many, masy important thiagai only css point I mould like 
to edd as a transition to cur flatter discussion — that I thirds 
1 hr. Snouiss is right* That cession regime which is most commonly 
\ practicable is the polity. I believe that too — polity, i*0 o 
tbs polity being a kind of qualified democracy* I think that 
is correct* She difficulty is oriy this* that Aristotle found, 
hardly any actual example of that. You remember? That question 
ua have to discuss because that, I think, was the true beginning 
o£ nodern political philosophy: tho observation that the best 
regies as ELato end Aristotle understood it, even in this very 
sober way in which it is moan bore in the fourth bode, is hardly , 
ever aetusS* Perhaps it has never bsea actual* Dees this not 


which can be presented Kit-bout any refers nos to nasty thin g’s and 
siraly this consideration* If the whole political creerfcscQ 


*2 AiWt* ka&u 

giso is ths regime according to nature, which is a vary attract 


and 


o» 


tte 


tire arguricr .0 as far as at goes and it geos very f« 
cause you have to consider not only Hachiav sUi , but 
men who improved on Hachi&vam after his. The only jnstsfSc 
tion for Plato aad Aristotle which css can offer is this: did 
tho abaadosssat of tie idsa of the bast regime cot load poli tica l 
thought into still greater difficulties? That is ths oiOy 
Ksy, l this:, in vaich cnc can elaborate that* I a m sorry for 
having kept you so long* 
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Aristotle^s Politicos lecturo Us Ksy 3 o I 960 

* • • # not only in the conclusion a sense of tub' difficulty and I also 
liked particularly what you said about making a distinction which 
is not made by Aristotle CGcplicitly between the avoidable and 
the unavoidable changes, z&d which implies of course — wliich 
is connected with the question, although not identical with it, 
which we discussed on a famer occasion: whether prediction is 
possible or nob* You were aware of that* UGH, the approach 
of Aristotle is, of course, entirely different than the present 
day approach* I will t ake this tap later on# There is one point 
which you mentioned which secr«is to bo to begin with© 

Aristotle says that all believe in proportionate equality and we 
have heard that in a da*ioaracy all believe in arithmetic equals 
ity* how how can you reconcile that? 

Well, in a deLaocracy everybody believes that they are equal* 

Therefore they should got an equal share* • * •” 

Is that proposrticnato? 

n I£ they're all equal, I mean ~ R ' ! 

If they all ore equal so that one can bo exchanged 

with the other, then they all should get the same shares in poli¬ 
tical power or anything else, but chiefly political power© Hew 
can you reconcile that, or is the principle of proportionate equal® 
ity also recognised in democracy as Aristotle understood it? 


°If you can apply proportionate equality to a group of equal 
people, then you will give them all equal rights© , t so that 
thsy arc compatible* If you assiaue that all the people £1378 
equal and than you nsrely apply proportionate equality this 
is the caiie as numerical equsSLty~ if they*re equal,, In 
other words, he says thqy fi re equal©” 


lieu, let us see whero democracy, as Aristotle understands 
it, a drafts visibly a proportional equality which is not identic 
cal with numerical equality© I usan 5 where the difference appears^ 
in that case the difference wouldn't appear ~ the case r;.entioned 
by you© In that case proportional equality would coincide with 
numerical equality* let m take simple cases© You must not for« 
get that AristCu.L0 fJ -3 political teaching takes for granted private 
property and therefore alao property owners© Sobs had ss&ll prop® 
ertiesj scsia has irr&e prccerties^ sc w had no property and ‘there 
is also ex&kaiiges shcSHakers and farmers* cr what have ycu 5 and 
physicians* How in all tlresa cases the people take for srsated 
that there should be preporti cnats equality* For .what 

a garter dees: a men who ezQy carries burdens* who'dee- retiring 
else, and a physician© That the physician should get for his 


work acre than 


carr^s 


:f burdens: no erne cu3stic;:t 


- *•© 
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So we have a largo sphere- nlthougjh ±b z&sy nob be politically 
iagjorbqirvi^ but still a large sphere in which evuiyone takes it 
tax? granted,, liew* fur thev^ore* let us look at the physicians 
themselves. From the point of view of proportionate equality 
you could say that the* first rats physician should be rewarded 
differently than a bungler but that do8sn 8 t \ iqt\l so easily* as. 
you know* So* in other ver-ds* there we have to be satisfied viith 
a rough kind of equally* as Aristotde puts it in this section 
of today* in a different context* tbs few are demos — a society 
of equals among tliei&elvas?* How in which respect* « • * the dezips 
is also a few* just as the few ttoo physicians —* are* in a 
way* a demos* collective of equals* The reverse is .also true® 

Heir can you show that? la other words — yes? 

* (Inaudible response),, 

Ho$ I mean* which inequality is taken for granted by democracy 
as Aristotle understand it? Which political — now these inequal¬ 
ities of which I spoke hit-lb&rto — the economic inequalities — 
are not* as such, political inequalities* at least not those I 
xasnticned* How* but which inequality is taken for granted by 
democracy? 

^Natural inequality between slaves and free born.” 


Yea* You don 3 t liavs to say — you dcn 3 t have to add natural* 
but nevertheless it is good to do that because to the extent to 
which can speak of a theory of ancient democracy* of wftioh 
sic have very little traces there ie a remark* for example* in 
the eighth bode of Platons when he presents the deiaec^ 

racy and then the doneerst says" no naturally free man would stand 
for any other regime except dai:ccracy 0 To that extent you are 
right 0 So-, in other Herds — but returning to the simpler le^l* 
of course there are resident aliens, there are slaves* there are 
children. there are crlr>.ir>;,3ls of various degrees who are also 

f unequal* So a certain irr^quali.ty «« if proportionate equality 
means .'sosas form of inequality, seme fossa of inequality EG built 
in in democracy os the classics understood it — I mean also* 
the peoples understood it*. That should be clear* And now the 
question is then more precisely 'this: is the inequality regard¬ 
ing wealth* for exaspls* politically as important as the rich 
say? That3s the issue between the democrats and the oligarchs* 

But that the inequalities are politically importfmt and that the 
right order is 0 x 3 which nakes proper allowance for the political¬ 
ly relevant inequalities is admitted on all sides* This' much 
on this pointo 


2Icw you said, and jcn uiwbvC a perfect justification for that 
in — I suppose through Barker — and -chat is whet you said at 
the beginning: the subject matter • of the bock is revciuticn* • 
You are aware of it and sissce. you are aware of it you might be 
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able to tell us what the eabarrassing, thing is in this respecto 

(Inaudible response)* 

I see 2 you have only a very vague sense* That f s all right* 
Uotf i don*t think that I can dispose of the vagueness* What one 
would have to do is really to make a survey study of the concept 
of revolution which presupposes a history of the term revolution 
and everyone of you is in a position to begin that study by leak* 
ing at the Oxford Mctionsry — the article* revolution whore 
you trill see quite a feu things* 3ut that is by no .^eans suffi¬ 
cient* One lias also to go back to other parts* Hew I would like 
to make one renazk* Aristotle use3 tuo terms in this discussion* 
une is stasis, which I believe docs not exist in any — is not 

English word* I would translate this supply 
ly rising, a rising: standing up* That^s one thing* (les* ay 
S f s arc not very good but you got it)* Hcu the other term is 
change of regains* The tuo things arc not identical* There nay 
bo a rising — not every rising leads to a change of regins© 
Aristotle gives seme examples* There nay be a rising — for ex<* 
ample, vnat you nave in Korea now night eery well be directed 
ohly against Eheo Q s adniirLstraticn end not 'meant to bo a change 
of the regies proper* Tills is an unpcpulsr nagistrato or general 
or what have you* On tho other hard, not every change of regains 
ccnos about by a rising* Can you give us an example from Aris¬ 
totle? 


(Inaudible response)* 


Ho that led to a rising, but if you had, for example, a change, 
slow change so that tho number, in proportion, of the poor beccces 
much larger and then a certain moment on the baals of the estab=* 
lashed election laws, a change of regime* So not every change 
of regime comes about by a rising, and yet there is some connec¬ 
tion, obviously, and everyone senses that* Let us make it clear 
in the simplest way what tho connection is —» in the most, super¬ 
ficial way”, to begin with* Where do you see ~ there is a con¬ 
nection and il^at connection entitles the translators to speak 
of revolutions because today wo mean by a revolution, not univer¬ 
sally but ordinarily in political talk, a combination of a ris¬ 
ing and a change of regime* It is not true? French Revolutions 
tho English Ikr^lirbions; the Russian Re volition; the American 
Revolution let Q s not forget that — was also a rising and a 
change of regime in spite of what some so-called conservative 
writers today assert who balieve that the transformation of a 
monarchy into a republic and the aboliticaaf any equivalent to 
a House of Lords, properly eo called: hereditary nobility r is 


trivial* Bej 


so .what is the correct icq between the two since 


they are nardfostly different things? Well, s hall I answer It? 
The biggest rising leads to a change of regime*. If there is only 
sere minor change — sor^one is thrown out, so&s ixadividual* and 
nothing else is changed, that is net a big «hing© But tho big« 
gost rising leads to a clings of regime and, on the other hand, 
the biggest changes- of regiess are brought about by rioingOo 
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JkM that In vary vulgarly ard pcptO*r3y caressed but scaotimes* * 
it is good to do S0o Tlio coincidence of the two is ~ we may 
compare to tee Solent death of a regime. A regime may also die 
without violence. It may cimply decay, but the violent death 
is the most spectac ular political liappenisg and the most incis- 
ive and therefore. so to when each of the two element ohe 
rising and the cliangc of refine, are in its fullest lorce then 
no have that coincidence t>£ both •‘which is now known by a rc join— 
tion. But a revolution is not a term which occurs in classical 
antiquity altogether. Revolution originally — the primary mean® 
log ~~ I don 3 t think that the term revolution occurs in classical 
Latin at bat it has a i-reek and in Greece «** in 

Greek the tessi occurs. That would be called ^acjolo^Is. That 
would be in Latin rsyol iifcion. How that means turning around —» 
a revolution — the work ’SfGopernieus has a titl% On j?ho Revg» 
lotion of tfes Celestial Qzm* ~ Revolution is this k£5d of iMng, 
TSSSTii asyTSsb be “clinbieaT| that do©cn 8 t make any difference* 
You come back toihs same point. Pdybiu3, to whom I referred 
before last tins-, in his account of the various regimes and hew 
they change into one a&otk&r speak3 of the revolution of the re® 
ghuos but fee ssans by that not the change from one regime into 
anobhor but this movement. You begin. aay ;9 with kingship. That 
decays into tyranny. Tliea there cornea aristocracy-; then oiigar® 
bby 0 Than yea have democracy. Then you get mob rul&. Then you 
got tyranny sna then you begin to come again, in revulsion to 
tyranny, to kingship, and then it goes again. That is the revo¬ 
lution according to ?o3ytass. Yes? 


U I was ^oiug to ask J is there ever any concept of a linoar 
change* 1 mean staring from kingship, going to tyranny, 
then going back. <, . to kingship? 21 


v 


RapubJjCr b^st that prosing 
movement back. And Plate 


Yes, tot hew do you come from -- I mean .if you have this* 
say the simple : kingship ~ tyranny, or it may be cca- 

r plicated but still* and than hew do you get back scsoept by a cy« 
cla? That is tka scheme presented by Plato in the book —• the 

noocs what Plato dessa^t states this 
peck -2 of a cycle in another work in 
a different context in his o.ciogus, So I think that 

is for is ffXresdy the a . -s O a «:*L oa of ^SEia^tsacM^g, Iss, bus 

uhat, is tbs dLf forscDS i 4 .'jC speak of involutions today, we,* 

of course, also nave in mito successful risings which lead to 
a change of ragine. But that is not quits what ws mean by it. 

And therefore irem cur grandices point of view the examples which 


Aristotle siree must 


ins and the narrations of sahetker this repi 


ietty*. I mean* very dry and her* 


:e is chsnsca an thio 


lx vile way err i*a ‘tls big 


and sc. But no have- to rod: at 


rar ccaaeet 


revolution^ Iviiat is the basis of cur —» 1 roan, 
what is the ^plrical basis- for our present day ccsscept of revc*» 
limioux 




tnau conccov cx revolution also 
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includes to a greater evrfconb an econccdc change in society,,* 

Yes, that is a part cf*> surely, the Marxist doctrine© Bat 
v : still, precisely, the HarzdLst doctrine makes also a distinction 
between political revolutions and social revolutions« It makes 
a distinction, and Aristotle is, as such, here concerned only 
with political revolutions 23 such although he allows for the sig« 
nificance of cc-culled economic things* 

(Inaudible remark)© 

Yes, I think that is crucial© You know, we have these three 
great facts; the English Ksvolutions «« the two of them, 16U0 
and 1688, tbs French Revolution, and the Russian Revolution© 

And the other ones are simply a kind of illustrations to tliese 
three© And our concept of revolution is abstracted fren taat 
modern experience© And here you have, indeed, a linear develop® 
ment© I risanu it becomes, according to the claims, at any rate, 
ever more democratic; the claims, whatever the reality slay be© 

Then you gat into difficulties© Then there ware so~caiied Fas® 
cist Revolutions in our century but since they were obviously 
in the inverse direction can they be called revolutions? That 
leads to certain difficulties and that depends — if you make 
the distinction you make a value judgment and therefore ~ you 
r^ti ake a value judgment* So tiiero is a right kind of changes they 
/ are revolutions © The wrong kind are .counter-revolutions or whso* 

I ever have yotu but then the question is, what about the standard? 
'furthermore, there is also drilled a certain sense of direction of 
the whole movements so a kind of prediction regarding the future 
wliich is also implied and which is — which Aristotle does not . 
assume© Yes? 


,! I c d just like to say that I don Q t think always the concept 
of revolution necessarily implies a value judgment© Why 
couldn*b it bo defined in these terms© © © © say, violent 
and sudden change in a readme which fercught about a radical 
and massive shift cf power frea one segment of society 'to 
another?* 

In other words, you would always include the element of vio® 
lenee, neeessarily*o~ Yes? 


V p « © Might ycu cay that the American Revolution was a 
massive political change from one center of authority to 
another center of authority but Burks 8 s view on it «« 


I moan- it was a natural 


(These remarks partly inaudible)© 


sg and in tills sense* 


Yes, bin. you must not forget Burke wrote his Barkovs 
statements cn revolution ware surely, affected ~ I mean, the most 
fcmeua -- by the French and especially in ccor-cctioa 
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rerclution of 2739 fallowing, in France, and that of 168EU89 in 
BogpLond and this disfeincttoa was -then applied to the differsrca^^ 
between tho American Revolution and the French Itevolu&icn® /Berks 
Brought that the American colonies were fhndgmentslly in the right 
against the stupidity of ths British govermairt does not in itself 
nsanthat he aidn^t &*y it was —- that he denied it uas a rovolu® 
t&czu It was a justified revolution® Later on, in opposition 
to the French RevolotiCT 5 he developed more of a doctrine regard® 
Sm g revolutions sid said, one could say peiteps, this? defensible 
cmnges, sound changes ardl indefensible and unsound changes® 
jfead frora this point of view he put together 1688 and 1776® He 
did not speak of 26l£ 5 foHoying c And you kels t not forget that 
is so much linked up with the discussion of that tizss* That would 
not be immediately sufficient for'building up a clear theory of 
— as to what constitutes revolution* But you also wanted to say 
sme&hing? 


I was going to say tliat revolution seans to me to 
have two connotations for Hr® Bartholcsswi ore, sudden change, 
and two, vicleres* Xcu have both of those things connected 
with tho way he uses revolution® Haws^cr, if wo also use it 
in a more diffuse way to cover such things as industrial 
revolution — c 

Scientific revolution -■* 

tt — scientific revolution and all kinds of social revolt ions 
and'even things iMch are strictly political like indigenous 
revolution*, v/hicii we spools of today — indigenous revolutions 
in under.^developed countries, liiich aren 3 t, strictly 1 - speak¬ 
ing, re all’ very sudden or really very violent in many cases, 
so in 'this sense wqSvs diluted the moaning a great deal, 
it seems to me, freo. the original coiicepttono" 


Yes, end our general inclination to like big words of t^iis 
kind — ether big wards we dislike, like virtue ~ but this kind 
cf wordsHive- That a s quite true® But to come biak to tho 
m aia point which was iskLiestsd in tee diccussioss I think the 
^characteristic difference beteean the modem concept of revolu® 



Id 

a3s*ay3 be able to discern — not whether we are confronted with 
sa .isolated deilmtica which may be wholly unrelated — tab viisa 
*ra allow the man te have Ms full say on the matter® Aristotle °s 
doctrine of revolution has nothing teatsver to do with a pbiikrs® 
ephyof history end that is not is interesting enough tesausa 
ta was scsaehc:-.' nr jars of the fact that there was® very broadly 
peaking, a derwllcpaent* £wly kingship* early nobility 

call it oristcorac"-' — the sobls-s* then you get tyranwrfo v ^ _ 

yrn hsd ecaoteinvj-like oligarchy, slowly shifting into damccraoy 
- ~h .vL*r. TttrzD 4-... «• o t u.3 sayv cm*w3.uc?r«?c^. , n*-, Cd(^ sot 

teravaa? you M^ht call that 0 You knew. Pm taking Bccrra 




•Tbab 
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perleace, which Aristotle couldn^t know, and there is, of course 

— Something of this kind applies also to modern t iiaes* I raoan, 
to the deTCloa«mts in tho early Middle Ages, very roughly speak¬ 
ing, and so one could speculate on the basis of this* Is there 
not such a lay of societies ~ let 8 s say development — a law 

of this kind of thing* Aristotle had sufficient laateiials to 
develop that, hat lie didn^t do that* At the end of the fifth 
book lie has a criticism of Plato 8 3 simple scheme and there he 
gives same of tto reasons^ we will discuss that next tiia3<, Jut 
now I would limit itself to only — to one point* What is the 
difference — the precise difference between Aristotle Q s approach 
and the modem approach? by modern approach I mean that which 
is cliaracteristically modem* I do nob deny that there are nhn 
7 in modern times who look also at changes of regimes and risings 
in this perspective* I would say this: Aristotle locks at such 
risings and changes strictly politically, in the way in which 
they cccoa to sight to politically acting men as such* For* exam¬ 
ple, whatever IJarxists cr also non<=ilarrist3 might say about the 
tremendous differences hotween the present Hussion regime and 
the Tsarist regime 5 there is a very important point which is, 
of course, identical and that is security measures employed by 
Khrushchev or soever is specially in charge of that and by the- 
ministers of the Tsars* The preservation of the regime ~ who 
will win: whether they’ will preserve that regime, whether the 
regime will be destroyed, is impossible to predict, cr whether 
it will undergo slow changes vhich will bring shout a different 
regime in the course-of generations, it 8 s impossible to predict* 

You know that traa today* ho one would dare ~ no responsible 
man would care to build his policy regarding Russia on the prom¬ 
ise that this regime will have changed Klihin fifty years into 
a so-called more liberalised version* I msan, you may hope that 

— you moy countuith that possibility* Yea may say, we must 
act in such a nay as not to prevent such a dsvolqpmcnt, perhaps* 

But to talks it as a basis uould be a c riminol folly* And so re ally 
no one knows* That is the situation izLth union ue are politically 
concerned: that no cue knows* And therefore the question arises, 
from the point of view of every regime* hew to preserve it and 
what are the peculiar dangers to which this peculiar regime is 
exposed* Mot since there are ether types cf regime, meaning not 
only iiils country but democratic regime and this sub«div:lsion, 
perhaps, of a democratic regime, to some extant you are able to 
generalize and that is uhab Aristotle is doing here* 


One can also state the Aristotelian view popularly as fol« 
'nIou&c Thera Is no revolution, there was never" a* revolution* there 
/ will never be a revolution in which you can say the fate of msu*» 

( is a* sfrskso lie never says th,?t r but that :1s the tacit in- 
dieatj.cno It *s a much.more practical, arid to srae extent even 
technical, problem than it is in the light of the modern notions* 
One uould dcubV'Xess have to go into that much mere full**" then 


we have done hare- 


x r.envrcn cue voirt with 


Mr* ti'Oeansrsgor scr.d* Leu when Aristotle begins his diccuosion 
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mid ho says — makes first a universal statement© The c~use of 
risings is "Justice, 11 by which lie moans, aa would beccne clear 
froi the context*, what people believe to bh just© Therefore# we 
cau say* certain opinions*, hew waen Thomas Hobbes took up this 
issue many centuries later in hio great l/crks and uiien lie speaks 
of the tiling ~ I forgot nai \*t ini the chapter Headings are ~ 
tac things i^iich weaken a carnonwealtlx or caiethiiig of this kind# 
in the leviathan f or cxcipla# x*c puts the greatest ci^phaais on 
opinions arid gives the list of opinions — ton or twelve# I 
don a t know *iow many — which induce people ~ which i/caken a ccn» 
nonuealth ukicn lead to a clunge of rcgur» c You 360# for ilobbes 
4he opinions play a nucli greater role than for Ariototloj much 
yreutcr role* And titit is the pre-history of uhat happened la® 
ter because if opinions are t;ae danger, false opinions# true optn« 
ions arc tiie salvation and therefore the chief political task 
is to instill the citizens with tic* right kind of opinions© Ar~ 
istotle assicaus tacitly — in some cases we have seen it cones 
out explicitly that opinions are by no neons tic only iespor* 
tant point© I neon ..iany of tic examples recorded by Hiss U 8 Liell 
would show that in case you liaver^t read the part© bowfirst cf 
all# do you have — is there any point you would like to .bring 
up regarding this very general problem on which I can only boush 
here the question regarding revolution is one of these key 
concepts of social science in which all the problems arc buried 
if one does not begin to think about it© Yes? 

"Wliat about the relationship in Aristotle between revolution 

and economic diso^ouaent am say# that in Mars or in mod® 

cm thinkers?* 

Yos, wiart dees this mean ~ economic — I mean# what ~ Ar® 
istotlc spooks of that# but he used a different mme for that 0 
I mean# Aristotle know that the difference between tno ricii and 
the poor is of tm utmost importance© I think that we have scon 
often enough® The question is only* fraa a Ilarxist point of view# 
what 3 3 wroii^ with that? tdiy would llarx suy that this ia an in*» 
adequate analysis; it is much too rough? 


"Well# Aristotle docsn ,J t sec any economic attachment 


Pardon? 




Tf He doesn u t see an attachment here which ulll inevitably 
bring about a revolution© 11 

Ho© Aristotle regards it as possible;; as a modern bourgeois 
would, that the two parts can live in harmony© If the rich are 
sensible peooiQ and the poor arc also tolerably sensible than 
they can live in harmony© That is what Aristotle surely believed# 
and even today sac of the passages watch Hiss QOUioIl moationod 
show this simple winded vis«Jo And of course ne doesn^t err vials 


they iiiot live in ha 
aulccuiticodLiy© I r-c 
sides it woi^t work.© 
cannon dangers© for 


raavv'e fhay roust — that will act come about 
an :; if not tA.. proper effort is c&do cn both 
The proper effort can be facilitated by 
example# wiach fs not seneihing nice© Dangers 
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arc not nice — but wliich can be very helpjMLj salutary<> Now* 
but tnc r,lain point is that Harx wquldsii.i?3y say what kind cf 
'rteho The feudal lards were richo Tlio big industrials or bank¬ 
ers in ti*e bourgeois society, are rich® That is entirely diifer- ^ 
cut kind of wealth and therefore would also have an entirely dif¬ 
ferent kind of poverty at tdie opposite ;>ola« and therefore the 
fete of these societies will be entirely different® Tiie feudal 
coposition of rich and poor allowed for the possibility of a class 
coercing which could becaue again a ruling class® You know tin 
fanaus story t the serfs running away fror.i their lords into cities* 
teams* and becoi:djrig free nen there* becoming burghers* and that 
is tne origin of tho bourgeoisie^ and at a certain Moment this 
mw class ? originally sir ply a part — a fragment — of tho poor* 
becane the rich* a new kind of rich® and tine rulers® But in the 
last case 5 in the case of tac bourgaois$ the poor are a class 
waich can never wish to bee cue a ruling cla33 proper® A ruling 
class presupposes* of course, always a ruled class® So* in otiier 
words* the question is however whether Aristotle is really* apart 
frou the Marxist hopes and expectations* speaking ueroly analytic- 
ally® Aristotle does not soake these distinctions® You renenber* 
in the case of the denes he does wake the distinctions between 
whether the demos consisr&s chiefly of peasants or chiefly of ur= 
ban people or what kind® I nean* for - example 5 there nay be ~ 
the poorest part of a ccr»nonwealth ray be* niaaerieally* very strongo 
I neon* say* the people — the unskilled workers without any landed 
property may become numerically very strong® That is wiiat Aris¬ 
totle calls extreme deaocracy 0 That would give the democracy 
an entirely different complcxim® Up to this point Aristotle 
is precise enough® lie was* perhaps*, not precise enough in his 
distinctions of the various kinds of wealthy people® although 
he refers to that when he speaks of the difference between Sparta* 
a surely i^n^councreial city 9 and Carthage, a surely ecnmercial 
city® But still tuese refinements which are necessary froi Ar¬ 
istotle °s own point of view are,, for tills very reason*, not in 
contradiction with his point of view® That is simply sage thing 
-which — iu other words® Aristotle sliould Aristoule« z noils 
Is perfectly compatible with a greater lOTakdown of the various 
kinds of rule of the rich than he ha3 gives® It would be an in* 
teresting question why he did not take the trouble^, whereas ho 
did take the trouble in tha case of democracy* That would bo 
an interesting question® There is no difficulty* in principle*, 

I believeo Mr® Faulkner? 

"Do I uxrierstarri the difference between Aristotle and Mr 0 

Dennis to consist in this 2 that Aristotle°s criterion for 

a revolution is a qualitative change and Dermis tf is a cuon® 

titatives a sudden ana violent change — * 

UOo I don 3 1 think ss 0 What would you say is the difference? 

Mr 0 Denn±S3 "Veil., I really don u t knea? how to meet this 
objection,, I rsally hadn 5 t thought cf it in this wy* but 
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it scans to no that by violence — you use violence as a 
kind of qualitative — H 

Yes* sure® And sudden is alsOo 

"AnJ sudden* « « . it docsn , tsccm to me 0 o • •" 

Ho* but you had something — stilly there was a difference 
and it would be useful if you would brine it out in a very general 
wqy 0 What do you think is* how shall I say* either too little 
or too much in Aristotle *s overall notion? 

"What do I think is too little or too much? Well* it seems 
to me he envisions a kind of evolutionary revolution* In 
a sens©* Tliat is* things are gradual and still revolution® 

ary*" 

ITo* I think really — let ne try to — X don°t believe this 
is a very important probless* What you have in mind is a rising 
connected — leading up tc a change of the regime© And Aristotle* 
of course* is very much concerned with that® But Aristotle says* 
as you* I trust * would cdp.it y toerc may be risings of a very lira® 
ited character just to get rid of one individual and then* on 
tae otik^r iiaiad* there pay be changes of regime which arc not ris¬ 
ings© Take* for example* the monarchy 0 The last dies© Technic- 
ally* some foreign prdxce would be an heir but trio people feel 
we fid rather get along without monarchy than to have a foreign 
prince and they decido* peacefully* let us have new a council 
of the greatest non of the ccouonyealth instead of the king® 

Lo violence whatever® And then it would become then a somewhat 
verbal question© Yes* but for this reason* it is avoided by Ar¬ 
istotle® a terminology — tliat he does not speak of revolution® 

"Well* there was one thing though® It seems to ias that Ar¬ 
istotle doesnH really take account of or at least underrates 
the possibility of revolution imposed estern&llyj that is* 
either from war or — * 

Oh* he speaks of it 0 

"Well* I know® I think ho underrates it at least© 0 

Ho* no* no 0 ile could cot because that was a common fact 
during the Peleponesian War especially —• that wherever the Ath¬ 
enians were strong they established democracies and wherever the 
Spartans were strong tnev established oligarchies 0 He referred 
to that® Ho* no 0 He could not iiave overlooked that 0 Yes? 

"But perhaps the point is tliat he aoesn°t make clear why 
there should be this® ® ® 0 I jaean* Aristotle is quite clear 
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that tyrant or lct a s say a democracy and an oligarchy 
cannot live si de by sidOo In other wards* there 1 ^ no poaco® 
ful co-cxistcnce for Aristotle 0 There is cfbooat a necess¬ 
ity which will lead lu^xx to clash head on and one will have 
to inpose its principle on tlie other©” 

\Jhere •— uherc docs he —— I neon in one sense he says ranch 
More© There arc — as inco* jpatible as that tiic same nan has and 
does not fiuve cancer© I Mean* if you have a democracy so*, oewiiere 
you con 8 t have a tyr anny at tnc scuoc place and the sane time© 

That 9 s inpossibloo But that t.iere should be a tyranny in city 
A and a dcnocracy in city B — lie takes for granted tills can be 
donee I mean lie doesn*t say a word tliat the duty of dcnocracy 
ia to establish democracies overywiiereo he may say it Might ba 
a wise policy* but — ho nay have thought so — but uc liave no 
evidence of tliato ho. Tliat is really not an issue. I nean^ 
in other words 9 the dene Stic problems*, problems of the regime# 
may bo based on foreign policy considerations or nay issue in 
such considerations and they roay nob. It all depends a lie dousn^t 
make any statement of that* 

"V/ell# it seens to mo tnat later in tlie fifth bock he states 
eTiphatically that it is obvious tliat constitutions with op® 
posito principles **iil clash© I rat,an two poHsas* poll or 
whatever it is ct 

Polio Bay cities. 


tt All right — two cities* lct 9 s say* side by side* are go® 
lug — if you can look at one and say tliat its regime is 
that of an oligarchy and look at another and say its rogino 
is tliat of a tyranny you can tlien say there will be war be¬ 
tween these two — 11 

I mean* I don°t reiocubcr that passage Q I haw not read the 
last part ncv ? but I doubt very much that Aristotle says such 
a thing in universality* Vihai he does say is that tyrants are 
co-^xilied to engage in an exprj^icaxwt foreign policy in order 
to take off tae steam at hona© That 9 s another uattoy 0 But re® 
gar ding dsnocrany or tae other regimes* ho does not say whether 
they are constitutionally coijpollad either to be or 

nonf®aggros3ivo in the foreign fie Id 0 That depends on circimstaa® 
cos 0 The ordinary view in classical times was tliat the democrat 
cy of the type of Athens xs inevitably aggressive. Aristotle 
does not say so* You know*, think of the expansionist Athens 
— thorough a very simple reason© These payments fox 11 attendance 
at the law courts and so c : smo from tre Athenian empire., so they 
had to keop it and* if possible*, no enlarge it. But that leads 
us away from tirs irndacentrJL issue 0 liew^ uc have to turn new 
to the text# but llr 0 Weinstein* I forgot you 0 


\ 
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wyell* there was only a side points lUcs 0®IIioll \ lUnttoned 
tijc movement fror* nrrceriary,uiriies to demagogues and It struck 
no that this hu 3 gone on niich further since Aristotle’s Hue 
and perhaps Crcnwall’o new model arriy was the turning point 
when the arnies are not attached personally as to Caesar 
and Phillip!©* but as with Castro they up P^^tly to 
the nan, but priiicipally to the ideology® rt 

Let ua put it this wc»y and L tilink Me will find t one evidence 
Tar that© The "idealist^* the nan dedicated to a cause * with 
whan we are so £aniliar in ell countries — at least* in all Western 
countries and tiiero are also others — was* for classical thought* 
a very great problksa© And you can say that such a work like Plato s 3 
itepublia is nothing except an analysis of political idealisa® 

TKTt was a wry strange — I moon* the Just rum they knew* the 
"law abiding tian* the . just nan and so® T'nat they knew* but the 
political idealist* as t?o call it* la a very great problem bhat 
Plato does in hi s ite publdc ® There lie — Socrates is confronted 
with two young political idealists* a3 we would call then in our 
language* Glaucon and Adelnantua* believers in Justice in such 
a way that they want to refunded the city according to Justice® 

If they — wc knew southing of what iuipponeclo There were quite 
a fc jw young boys® youngsters of this kind who loathed the Athen¬ 
ian democracy as a disgrace and out of idealism* as we would say* 
they tried to restore that* Plato* when he was 20* had similar 
feelings and then a revolution took place — the famous 
tyrants c Ai*i tlnn Plato says — you can read it in the seventh 
letter — when he looked back freu them to that terrible democ¬ 
racy* that terrible democracy looked* in retrospect* like the 
Golden Ago a S© Plato was cured when he was 20 or so and Glaucon 
and Adeinantus are cured -in the Pnpublic in our sight so \te can 
observe the process Q Socrates uScos every allowance in his cri® 
tic&a of the democracy in the eighth. book® He states the case 
against democracy in an absolutely fantastic way© You msembor 
the story that’ the very dookeys cion^t obey anymore in a democracy© 
And. then — but in this process they ore led to see the full prob¬ 
lem of Apolitical idealism®* We have some trace of tiiat hare© 

How I suggest that w© — I aoan y that one would have to under-stand 
— that this strong© thing which many people today say 13 s±mply 
a secularised version of religious feelings of mission —- expan¬ 
sion and so — secularization* tloey say — but that is alU-o a 
ward wiiich would need a long comentary and a long analysis to 
become intelllgibleo How let us read at the end of X3Q1& wiiere 
he speaks — where he says that — well* people rise out of same 
notions of Justice but most Justly of all — !3Qla v evd — hut 
most justly of all weald rise those who are outstanding as regard s 
virtuoo The end of !3GXa<, Let ino tiy to do that until ycu find 
it 0 Host Justly cf fill would those rise who are outstanding in 
regard to virtue v but these non do it least of all© They have 
tiie greatest purification because almost everywhore those who 
are net truly virtuous aro in central and they should rule,, 
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cording to natural rigjrti, but these non who have tlie greatest 
right avail themselves least of tint righto And now he Lives 
the reason why 0 bo you liave it now? 

« # m # for they and trxey only can reasonably be regarded 
as enjoying an absolute superiority© fliere is also soue 
justification for those who, possessing an advantage of 
birth© • • » n 

Ho, tiiat lie doesn»t say 0 There are some who, being super¬ 
ior by descent, do not — are not satisfied with equality because 
of tiiat inequality^ namely, the inequality regarding virtue© 

Yos? For nen jf noble birth are thou«;ht to be those who possess 
virtue of the ancestors and wealth© The implication is tiiat die 
nen of noble birth — they fight for rule and make risings 0 They 
do not liave the Justification because their forefathers migirfc 
have been non of virtue, but whether they are non of virtue ±3 
an open question© Now why do the'nen of virtue, in contradistinc¬ 
tion to the idealistsnot make risings? Let us read that — 
take tills up first© In 1304a, end© 

“Revolutions ^iso occur when the sections of the state which 
are usually regarded as antagonists ~ for e;canplc, the rich 
and tie cannon people — are equally balanced, with little 
or nothing to turn Ux: scale© © « © n 

Yes, in other words, an equilibrium, a socallcd equilibriua, 
necessarily leads to clash* There must be sane cushion between 
thesis the middle class© 

®© © o for where cither side has a clear preponderance, the 
other will be unwilling to risfe a struggle with the side 
wldcli is obviously© © © ©* 

Ho, I must liave made a mistake© 

“Tills is the reason© • • © M 

Ho, no© That°s not the point© Yes, no go on© It is the 
right place o 


"This is the reason why uen of pre-eminent merit do not, 

U 3 a rule 2 attempt to stir up seditions they are only a few 
against mary©" 


So that seais to be a perfectly good reascsio being men of 
virtue they are non oi cons^ and therefore they know quite well 
tiiat they cou!dn r< t win except with the help of aeople without 

thcn th3re vou;H 130 0 ncss oS a different ca^laricn, 
ouu still a mess© Now go on because other point is relevant 
also© 



f, Such, on a general vicu, are the springs and causes of sedi« 
tion and riiange in all c onstitutions* We jaay add that po» 
litical revolutions are souetlxa achieved by force, and sono- 
tincs by fraud e Force laay either be used initially or at 
a later stage• Fraud, too, nay be used at two different sta¬ 
ges® iioraotiaes It is used in the initial stage« In this 
way a change nay be liede at rionent with general assent* 
but those i/iio iiavo nade it t-icn proceed to keep control of 
affairs in the teeth of all. opposition® This was the case 
with the revolution of the Four Hundred at Athens; they first 
defrauded tae people by an assurance tiiat the Fcroian King 
would provide rioncy for Ujl war against Sparta, and after 
this act of fraud they atUaptcd to icjcp the constitution 
pernancntly under tlxc-ir controls Sonetinesp however, au 
initial act of persuasion is followed up afterwards by a 
siriilor policy, and control is thus kept with general consent®" 

Yes, now let us step here® In other words, what I surest 
is this; one could perhaps also consider this as an additional 
reason winch, however, Aristotle characteristically does not give 
x us trie reason: taut non o.? virtue would not use force or fraud 
and therefore two major ^ans of cffectiiig a cliange of regime 
are not at t^tdr disposal® Out. it is very characteristic tiiat 
v Aristotle docs not say thatc how let us return to 1301b and a 
few points only 0 Aristotle makes first a distinction in his us- 
iufL way between various Idaids of cliungeso flierc *.xiy bo a rising 
which is political | Meaning, uherc change of regime is intended 
or only where a change of personnel is intended,. Far example 5 
if you*d look at tiie difference octwecn ftalcnkov°s — lialenkov 
and Lenin — you iiavo a clear difference although or?? caould, per=» 
lxapoj say t.mt llolenkov also stood for a different policy and not 
only you imou —> for his own power® o • <> Tiien .another kind 
of change, which is not radical* is if it is only a Question of 
nore or less democratic® hav^. if you have a ciiange in an Amer** 
icon state fron strictly representative democracy to a somewhat 
more direct democracy that would be an example and vice versa 
of course too® l\icn there ^k*y be changes dirocted not against 
the regime, hut only against a certain ofiics which is low® Good® 
But thsn 5 after this first initial distinction, Aristotle turns 
to a general discussion of such changes of rogbso and the first 
tiling he iios to do^ since ho spoke of the just — a notion of 
just as the guiding motive — then be has to explain that* Mis 3 
O^tioll stated that clearly enough* We do not have to atop at 
that® We turn now to 15G2al6« That may very well be the begirt* 
rdng of a chapter in Darkero Yes? 

(Change of tupo u Tape resides during the reading of 1302a; in 
Barker^, tlie top of page 207) o 

*o o o to start political disturbance and mutual disesnsionc, n 
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Yes, now lot us stop hero first q.. In ether words, three tiling 
fcswe to be dxstin[>ii^iods uJiut state of nind tliat okj — but the 
word raind does not occur in the Greek — you could also say what 
nood ~ you don*t have — m wiiat — I don«t knou how to trails® 
late that* is there anyone v;ho knows Greek? it is a very general 
uordo 

(Inaudible response ) 0 

Yes, btrt they could also put the emphasis on the. mental tilings 
±n particular* In what —* 

(Inaudible attest bo translate)* 

Ycs| something of tills kindo And the second is ~ that must 
be i.uxre literally translated —■ for t*je cake of what* And tho 
thirds which ere the origins*, the initiating origins of political 
confusions aal of risings of one against the other® Aristotle 
refers here® * * to different kinds of causes<> You nay recall 
that Aristotle distinguished various kinds of causes® The sin** 
pis example? tne shoemaker risking a shoe 0 There is in the first 
place necessary the iidtcrial, say leather* That“3 the material 
cause* Then tmere is necessary the maker; in this cose, the dioe- 
looker — the isaker or that which begins the motion® which begins 
tbe change; origin of tho change is in tase shoemakero And 
tlson there loust be sa .e vision of the thing to be produced^ that u 8 
Uic fordo .Se oust have this fora in ills nindo And fourth, there 
uusfc be a purpose of tlx* thing to be produced and that fr e Use end; 
tlxe end or tbr final cause® low Aristotle speaks nerc only of 
tiirce of these causes, cnitting the Material cause because that 
is not interesting ;**re 0 * That would be nan in general and would 
bo of no interest* how let us take first the first potato 

"The principal and general cause of an attitude of nind which 
disposes ren towards change is the cause of which we ha vs 
just speksao There are sone who stir up sedition because 
their tt lads are filled by a passion for equality, which ar® 
isos fr*3n their thinking that they have the worst of the bar** 
gain in spite of being the equals of those who nave got tho 
advantage;« There are otaers who do it because tnoir rinds 
are filled with *: passion for inequality CioC 0 superiority), 
which arise3 fraa their conceiving tiiat they get no advon-** 
tcq*e over others (but only on equal amount, or even a sual~ 
ler aacunb) ultliough they are really more than equal to oth® 
era® (Either of those passions may have scxio justification* 
and either nay be without any*) Thus inferiors bcco«ne rovo- 
lutionari.es in order to be equals^ and equ als in order to 
be supex*±ora 0 This i3 the state of mind which creates sedi- 
tiono ,f 


Yes® So, 
regarding just 


in other words, the state of mind is an op inion 
-i&e backed up by a seal, that is to sayt Toe word 
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passion raver occurs licre but conotirinc of this kind io<> of course*, 
presento That is the forms ti» foxmal cause* that which cliarac- 
ferizos the revolutionary# as you would say* The revolutionary 
is a man who Is fillod with a certain notion of injustlco or .jus¬ 
tice and ti*at cliaracterizcs hiia| that £Lvo8 bin his character© 

But this is not yet — tiiab doesn^t tell us for the bake of what 
he is doing £& nor docs it tell us vhzb the beginning of the no® 
tion is — beginning of this change is© These things coma up 
later© liou let us go on© 

"The objects which are at stake arc profit and honour 0 They 
are also their opposites — loss and disgrace^ for the auth¬ 
ors of political sedition nay be simply seeking to avert 
sera disjrace# or a fine*, from themselves or their friends 0 " 

Yes 0 The. end for the sake of which is honor and gain© Ar¬ 
istotle means — of couroe? doesn*t itvan that they must bo both 
present* honor and/or gain© That is for the sake of which these 
people characterized by a certain notion of Justice and by a ded¬ 
ication to tii at act© haw what is the beginning of iho notion? 
These men have this end and they have a certain ciiuractero What 
is the beginning of the action? What is the beginning of tae 
change? Docs it not —<I mean*, is this not enough for answering 
the question of tlie beginning of the change? Well? Pardon? 

(Inaudible response) 0 

Well 9 I just wanted to remind you of the famous distinction 
between motive and opportunity* You knows a mn may have a mo¬ 
tive for ecreraitting a murder aid yet lacking opportunity and then 
ho would be an extraac fool if he would ecnniit the murder© Jut 
tilt other tiling is needed* What is tho beginning of his action 
is opportunity* the occasion© Ycs<> but tliat is# of course? not 
— that is only in order to laako it initially intelligible © The 
passage i3 wry difficult© Let us now turn to the sequel end 
road tills with particular care© 

"The occasions and*©©©” 

llo 9 no 0 The causes and initiating beginnings of the motions© 
"Tiic causes o © • © rt 

They arc technical Aristotelian terms which are used© 

"The causes and origins of disturbances ~~ causes which en¬ 
courage the attitude of rand* and lead to tlic pursuit of the 
objects* vdiich have just been mentioned nay be counted# 
fron one point of view? as seven© but from another as mar© 
than t*uut number© Two of these causes (profit and honour) 



arc identical with two of the objects which have just been 
rcnfcionedj but when considered as causes they act in a dif® 
ferent way© As objects* profit and honour provoke dissen¬ 
sion because (as vo have Just noted) nen want to get then 
tlicnsolv&jx as causes* they load to dissension because wen 
see other persons getting a larger shore ~ sewe justly and 
sof.sc unjustly — than tiey themselves geto* 


f 

! 


Yoo* new let us see* Do you understand that? Do you — 

I think that is — do you understand that? I nean 9 all those 
revolutionaries do what they do for the sake of honor and/or gain*, 
Honor does not nean, of course — honor ixuns 9 in Aristotle* what 
ttoy now call. power* by x4iich I wean honor doesn^t mean to hove 
a badge you know* and this Jdnd of thing* and that people talk 
about a wan* That is net a concern of serious ;jon & On the other 
hand* Aristotle docs not speak of power in the way in wld.cn is 
done now because P for exon *&£$ you can have power by being the 
wire pullar* lio one knen/a of you and you* in sown suoke filled 
rocex* pernops only with one other fellow who is your front nan 
— you pull ell wires© .That is not — honor means* of course* 
recognition and ue have a good example in our age of this old 
political native in tlie figure of Winston Churchill* where I think 
tue tciTi hotsor in tl*at full sense wiioro it saifts insensibly into 
glory is much wore visibly a motive than power in this — in our 
senseo The word pewor crxies into tiie foreground only in Hobbcaj 
not in t.je earlier — the earlier writers always speak on such 
occasions of honor and glory and tiiat lias very much to do with 
a kind of prose u-dca nas became c.iaractcristic of i.;oucm thought« 
Power socru t*> be uuch norc business like© You need power ~ 

I neon* si.n3.ler or lesser power — for :xre survival© Honor ar 
glory arc not in that sense necessary for Mere living© They Ixve 
a different status 0 lioWc, at any rate ~~ so these Motives are* 
then* there but how — let us liuit ourselves to tlic Motive of 
honor© All revolutionaries act for the sake of honor — in or¬ 
der to acquire honor — but now honor is said also to be the or¬ 
igin of tne notion* of tac revolutionary Motion* haw cun this 
be understood? 


"Well* there 8 s a Presidency in operation and Kennedy is 
pelied to sock that honor* but a nan liko ~ M 

Hut you dorPt Day that }ie is a potential revolutionory G 
Are you so rsucii opposed to bin to say that? 

(Inaudible re Maries)* 


^ I see* In other worda* xrhat you would suggest is this? a 
^ nan may luvc Xiiis desire fax honor* but thl3 desire would r enain 
\ dormant \ without t no occasion* The occasion ±3 wliat appears to 
\ bin and orders a 1 lal-distribution of honors© Is that vnat jou 
’ osan? So that honor would. — honor in the form of aul-distrioutdoa 
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of honors is the occasion whereas honor is the end® I moan, ho 
desire lienor regardless of the : 3 al«=<iistiriouhion of honors, 
bat he has no chance of success if there is not setae Maldistri¬ 
bution of honors* at least one which he believes to exist, in* 
OKider to get started® Is that what you uoant? 

(Inaudible response)® 

Yes, but in thi 3 case Aristotle does not Mean envy® What 
Is in his nind — Aristotle docsn*t tnake psychoanalysis — what 
is in the r.iind of the nan is the awareness* the opinion that hon« 
cars are ml«dictributed and thin opinion is sliared by others® 
0fe3aonri.se it would be hopeless® That gives him an opportunity 
to begin* but the effect for the sake of which he is engaging 
in tiiis dangerous enterprise is honor 0 Yes? 

n ® • • arc you saying that honor is being used more or less 
® ® ® the way we use power, in this context? We use power 
in two ways® We use it as a quality of a state — a sort 
of position — and also we use it as a Means by which we 
do certain things® Tliat is more like the physical sense 
of power in energy® liow it socas to ml* that if you mean 
power -iere you neon it in the first sense — n 

Uo, then we would have to go into a more ~ there is also 
too waning of legal power 5 which doosn^t have any of the conno» 
totions which you uecn® But what I thought of was simply when 
you speak of a power hungry nans he wants to acquire power o Paw® 
er is an object of desire® Is this not frequently used today 
in this sense? 


"Right, but you don 8 t -mow which ono it refers to® I mean 
you night be talking about uaicthing which you can* more 
or loss, make equivalontp or at least on tlie same level 
with wealth and prestige® That is, an office night have 
wealth and prestige® It night have power® M 


Yes, but still, power in itself yeans the ability to hurt 
and to help® Is that vxiuit is Meant by it? 

"Well, that* s one things yes®* 1 


Yeo, but it is interesting, while the Greeks were familiar 
with that — the expression occurs very frequently — that is 
not such a primary — such a thing they refer to easily as a great 
native of politically' active «.icrio Tiiat they call honor and tills 
word «— I neon, honor not in the sense in which we speak of a 
uan of honor, but it 'scans something else® But therefore, say 
bcncr^gloryo ® ® « Power nay seen t o be something very solid, but 
is not as such resplendent® I try to egress it in sensual terns % 
Uefcf it appears to tac senses® i.ow, and I think tiiat is in itself 
a very interesting points tint tie v/ord honor^gloiy nas almost 
disappeared from our political vocabulary® Churchill is a remark® 
able exception but he was, as Ladd. put it, on anechroaioza and 
that 5 a one sign of tic anachronistic ciioractcr af Churchill® 



But — wlioreas power cones to us naturally* I nean^ of course, 
poucr — that # s a long question because of the old ambiguities 
of power corresponding to the Latin pofcestas , which uoans offi¬ 
cial, legal power, and potential \McSlSS, so to say, the phy¬ 
sical power* 

"I think ue use prestige — * . . 

Yos, but prestige iias, of course, always a derogatory mean¬ 
ing* I mean, whatever the social scientist nay say, if you cay 
a man io concerned with prestige you say sonetliing very bad about 
Ida, but if you say h e«s concerned with honor aid glory you do 
not necessarily say something bad about him® Of these tilings 
you cannot got rid by the process of rffithodical purification or 
sterilization^ as would be a better expression* How, so — and 
tiffin Aristotle gives souo other notiYGSo I mean, it is clear 
what gain neons* Gain noons, of course, greater wealth: and hon¬ 
or weans insolence also, but insolence acts as a motive in which 
way? Ho — nearing the insolence of those who rula 0 People do 
not start revolutions out of insolence, generally speaking, but 
they are induced to start a rising by insolence shown by the ru¬ 
lers, fear, superiority^ contempt and so on and so on 0 We don 9 t 
have to go into that* Another point: then Aristotle mentions 
sane things which have nothing to do with the previous consider¬ 
ation* That was the question raised by Hiss at the end 

of her paper* Is saic thought of justice or injustice in the 
ninds of the revolutionaries, as we would say, essential accord¬ 
ing to Aristotle? Tliat was your question* how let us take this — 
in the other cases it is rather clear* For example, if we take 
the case of t ho fear of tiiese people who do it out of fear,-* one 
could at least argue tliat the people who fear to be' condemned 
have soae notion that they oug.it not to be c ondenned* I mean, 
in other words 9 tnat tliey are of the opinion tliat even if they 
arc legally coriicimed to death t he law is wrong 0 Jut let us tola 
another case which seems to bo entirely outside of the sphere 
of morality, in 1303a25* AH right — read this — 

"Heterogeneity of stocks nay lead to sedition — at any rate 
until they have nad tivic to assh lilate* A state cannot bs 
constituted from any chance body of persons 5 or in any chance 
period of timoo Host of tue states which li&ve admitted per¬ 
sons of anotlier stocky eit.icr at the time of their founda¬ 
tion or later, liavc been troubled by sedition* There are 
many instances 0 ” 

Yes: you emit tiffin* Only later on after ho mentions the 
Sybarites, he -says — 

"At Thurli the Sybarites quarrelled with the other settlers 
who had joined then in it3 colonisation; and demanding special 



privileges* on the ground that they were tlie aroers of the 
territory, they were driven out of the colony© w 



You see here tlxe claim, would of course present itself ns 
a Just claim© And I think you can also see it Just by looking 
around — tliat in all cases where differences of stock or any 
other differences cone in these differences present themselves 
as reasons for rightful superiority of one part to tlie other 0 
Tiuvt sinply enters. Very feu people are so oyniaal as to say 
I don°t have the sl±$itest shadow of right and yet I want to have 
this and this, say, discrixiinatary measure 0 They will always 
adduce — try to adduce reasons and quite a few necessarily be¬ 
lieve in the truth of it. I mean, that is partly a very sad story 
but that io an important facto Without this notion it doesn !) t 
work. The whole clement of indignation which enters is insepar® 
able frou some notions of right© We deserve to bo treated dif¬ 
ferently car better 9 you deserve to be treated worse© That enters 
necessarily© I think to that extent the notion of Justice comes 
in© Whether it is true in all case3 remains to be secn c liou 
later on — a bit later in, b32 9 after he has given the example 
of Athens and the Peiracus 0 Do you have that? 


"Taking our analog from war, whore the dividing line of 
a ditch, however small it my be, makes a regiment scatter 
in crossing, we may cay that every difference is apt to cre¬ 
ate a division. The greatest division is perhaps that be¬ 
tween virtue and vice $ then there is tlie division between 
wealth and poverty] and there are also other divisions,, coxa© 
greater and some smaller, arising from, other differeneeso 
Among those last ue nay count the division caused by differ** 
once of territory o 11 


In other words, so there are differences among human boings, 
necessarily© * liow the differences — not all differences have 
this character. For example, tije difference between men and women 
docs not ordinarily lead to a league of men versus a league of 
v/coon, but tile politically indistinct differences are those which 
potentially generate hatred. lucre is a word of — dif¬ 
ference engenders lxutred. only this difference io 

meant here by Aristotle. But iiatred has, in itself, nothing to 
do with right ;md wrong. wi'Lh tiie sense of right and wrong 0 But 
p- it becomes politd.cally effective, I think — that is vhat~Aria« 

' totle nean3 — only ulxen it undergoes this modification by v±r- 
/ tuc of which the hatred appears as rightful hatred D Hot in all 
cases: there arc so-called cynics who aro in no way affected by 
that, bat this is not the typical case of uhst we cay call the 
revolutionary. Hew* cf which case did you think. Kiss C G 2iall« 
in particular where one docsn s t see any notion of right and wrong, 
however wrong the notion may be ? 


(inaudible response) 0 



Well* liere it»s cpite bbviou8<*.¥ou have this story — this 
poeri about the heircao and wkut was tills? Xto you remember it? 

The bridegroom wanted to fetch‘the bride and they didn't give . 
it to him® do was, sf course* terribly insulted, but to feci 
insul ted means to feel that a wrong has been dons* You see, in 
Plato 3 3 Repu blic you find a division of the parts of the soul 
into three® The first let ns call reason or emulation* The 
lowest he c alls de sir* and tbe center one ho calls, in beautiful 
translation* spiritedness • The Greek word is • 

lion tills spiritednoas — tiist is a very complex phenomenon and 
oiac very powerful iaiksatlou of it, very cosoon indication of 
it, is angero Mow in anger^ according to Aristotle, there is 
always a notion, in the case of nan, at ary rate, of injustice o 
Taka tho simple case: you haarfc yourself at a chair or a table 
and you hit back© feat is jtolied? The ctedr should not have 
done that — aixi 3k£H nore so in the case of anger at human 
beings® Well, at asy rate* this riddle thing, tola very usual 
nrrf ccmorplacc phenaaonen which Plato calls spiritedness has 
teis in itself and t£sg rever — one could also put it this wayo 
In order that there be a revolution or a rising there has to be 
none anger® If pottle are Just easy going, or naybe suffering| 
people can suffer and yet be easy going, but if they do not ac*» 
quire anger, develop anger against fellow citizens® Yes? That 8 s 
necessary® Jut In this very anger some notion of being dealt 
with unjustly is drilled and ordinarily will become explicit 0 
In the political discussior^, when they argue it out before it 
colics to the fighting they tell, of course, speak of right and 
wrong all the tdLae snd tint is never 9 or hardly ever ? nore 

© I us^an, to that extent, I believe, it would go through® 
I do not knew ~ well, for example, take tills s tec example of 
tec city consisting of two gcogropldlcally somewhat different parts® 
If the two parts of tee city ~ tec ono on the rigixt bank of tec 
river and tac other on tlic left bank — find it very inconvenient 
— tills arrangGaent — and liiink it is nuch better for each to 
fora a city by itself tiicre wouldn 8 t be any rising® There would 
be an amiable agreement teat they fora independent cities and 
tliey have to take care of their couion business — you know, debts 
or what yen, in. a decant way® There would bo no rising 0 

So that the violence could enter there would fieve to be saiu cp^ 
position to that proposal or some opposition to tlx: specific terns 
of tic proposal^ scy, that the people of tbs right bank would says 
no, the debts nust be paid by the old city on the left bank, end 
this kind of thing. That, 1 think, is what Aristotle means® 

Yes, well this poii& ~ that was brought up in a certain connect 
tion — I don*t lenss? — regarding when Aristotle makes tee remark 
about tec dcstructim of democracies by deiiarogues, ho inserts 
a reflection on the difference between. ths present day demagogues 
and the dangogues a£ the past© In the past, ths demagogues bc« 
cane tyrants® Today, meaning in Aristotle-s tdxio, they do no 
longer becorc tyrair^s and teat has something to do with the fact 
that iu ths oldan tisa no cm could acquire political leadership 


if ho vos not, at the sane tine, a military leader and tlerefore 
a nan capable to lead armed non and that was it, Today they ere 
no longer carable to do that and tlic typical weapon of the dema¬ 
gogue is not ones but speech. Sock: one of you had a certain dif¬ 
ficulty — no? Is this not intelligible? Aristotle makes the 
qualification, fcy the way: he says very rarely, because in the 
case of Cleon in the Peloponesian War you had someone, Cleon, 
who in a very surprising way proved to be militarily successful 
although perhaps by some plagiarism firm some military man that 
he did that® I don # t believe that thi3 raises a question of prin¬ 
ciple, hext time we will, then, have a discussion of Book — 

Hr,, Grant, Michael Grant» 
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• • ©You say Aristotle is — in a way ~ you didnH say tliis as 
criticise but just as an observation liiich we must uake 0 On the 
one hand ae regards tyranny as a polity and on the other hand 
Uc says it is not a polity* What^s your explanation? 

"Well, in part tnero is one example and that is that one 
factor Involved in a polity or a regime is distribution of 
office© o • and certainly this can a t be the case in a tyran® 
ny, but it uainly stems fraa the fact that the end of a re® 
gima which identifies it as such is the good and tije virtu** 
ous life, and certainly «® " 

Or the common good© 

"Or the common good$ yea* And certainly a tyrant rules only 
for himselfo" 

Yes, that is so© Tliat is one —* a difficulty goes with tlie 
whole group of which Aristotle was, of course, aware and he solved 
it himself on a certain occasion scrawhere in Book III when }*e 
raises toe question, wiiat is the citizen* And, for example sews® 
one by a very illegitimate rebellion ~ certain people who wore 
not citizens before became citizens* Are they citizens, is the 
question, to wld.cn Aristotle say3 they may be illcgitiaatcly c±® 
tizens or, in Greek, they nay be unjustly citizens but they are 
y citizens, and he refers to the general ~ the other aspect: people 
( may rule unjustly, i o e 0 their ruling may be illegitimate, but they 
1 rule nevertheless^ In other words, Aristotle was a man of com® 
men sense and therefore this ambiguity was ~ or take tiio other 
example, the famous discussion especially in the Middle Ages* 
is an unjust law a law? According to the more favored view in 
tiie Middlo Ages an unjust law is not a law, but that 8 s not Aris® 
totle 3 s opinion* We couldn s t speak of unjust and bad laws if i;e 
didn^t say they are laHSo They u rc bad laws, just as a bad chair 
is nevertheless a chair* Ix* 3 s a, how shall I say, a * 

How do you say it in English? A chair which is not genuinely 
— dcesn 9 t fulfillthe function of a chair 0 It has somehow missed 
the raark, but it is visible that the mark at which it aimed was 
r to be a chairo So* in other words, the ambiguity is perfectly 
n defensible* To the extent x.o which it doss not fulfill tho natural 
function tyranny is not a regime, but to the extent to which the 
crude fact of ruling exists it is a regime* Yes? 

"I think that this is the only plzrco in which he says rather 
flatly it leaves something which is not a regime at all© 
Elsewhere lie says —- he uses the perversion and tho unnatural 
but it ha3, at least, tho character of it 0 n 



Yes* but that — I mean uhat do you rraoewbcr the con» - 

text, tlie exanplc which he gives,? '* The rewaifc about the regime 
becomes fully clear from tac exordia® You ram iaber what — ths^ 
example he usc 3 ? You take a no39 0 llow you iiavo *■* well, there 
is a certain natural nose which is —» not only fulfills its func« 
tion but is beautifuls lieu — bo perfectly normal ao- a statuary 
of Athena or Apollo would fit in a nose® And now you see other 
alight modifications ~ a little bit of a snub nose and a little 
bit of an eaglets nose® How think of the nary beautiful girls 
uj jfix & snub nose who arc even beautified by that© So minor var~ 
Actions a re irrelevant, but wlien you go beyond that and make a 
nose which would be super snub then it becomes aggregate o And 
It is even taaginable that from a certain stags on it becomes 
useless as a noso where it can no longer fulfill the function 
of firaaUingo And then ~ in other words, if you go on and on 
in making such improvetiexrts because you think a snub nose .is par® 
ti cu lar ly nice and then you say a hundred per cent snub nose must 
be still nicero Think of a nan who is in love with asnxb nosed 
girl and would then make a theory of ito Then he would reach 
the conclusions the perfectly snub nosed girl ~ that would be 
Just a caricature® In the end it would cease to be a nose© llow 
Tihat is the analogy in political matters? You have a democracy 
and you say, govcnxaexib of the people^ for the pecplo, by the 
people, and the moro it is covenant by the paople the more dan~ 
erratic it is and then you would say* well* government by repre¬ 
sentatives is rally an imperfect form of government by the pcople 0 
You know the famous arguments by the IiarzdLats, by Screl and by 
so many others® And so you say all right* let us have as many 
referenda, as saany public opinion polls as possible and so on 
and so on* And then you get — that is all more democratic in 
the senso that t*iis is 1 * 161 x 3 snub nosed® And so finally you get 
sanetbing which leads to the breakdown of dense racy 0 So that 
ceases to be a regtes* and if you ftfliow that, uhich in practice 
is less impossible -» as a completed snub nosed nose, it is no 
longer a nose* If you follow tte logic of it you would reach a 
system which is no longer a system® I think that 9 s what ho mecn3, 
and the argument is ? of course, of some importance© You oeo — 
in other words* when you arc following the logic of democracy 
regardless you destroy democracy® Hot everyone knows that so 
we should keep this in mind® 

How you cade a number of observations; for example, you re® 
cognised what Aristotle says about education,, political education, 
as the phenomenon now called political socialisation® I 3 m sure 
there is a kinship, but let us try and see whether there is not 
also a difference® What does it mean, I naan if you disregard 
the high f also tin things and cone down to the brass tacks® What 
does political socialization mean? Take the babies*, vihich may 
be born conservative or liberal according to the fssnouo voreco 
Still, he doeon^t knew it 30 southing lias to be done about ito 
Hsu does he become an actual conservative® « . © 

(Inaudible response) 0 



That would not necessarilydo© There have been wry weal¬ 
thy Vhig* *vd very poor Toriea© 

"Ho ~ wall the concept of political socialization here — 

I attempted in the sentence Just after I made that — 0 

llo, no, it was * very helpful remark, but let us follow it 
up© 

•Well, as 1 was going to say, I attempted to say in the sen¬ 
tence after that^ the modern concept differs essentially 
in that I think it ic mainly directed in terms — it doesn°t 
reach the personal life as much a3 does Aristotle 8 s teach¬ 
ings on the effects of education — tt 

But still there is something in cammono Let us try to get 
that out© 

"Yesx the inculcation of an attituds — 11 


Yes, but how docs it take place? I mean — 

"Teaching through — * 

Well, teaching — wliat kind of teaching do you give a five 
year old child — I mean, do you say let us read the Constitution 
together or what do you do? 

"Obviously not® • © © n 

Exactly — by what? On what? Pardon? (inaudible isuark)© 
That is too cssplicated© (Inraidiblo exchange)© How does it go? 
How do you do this terrific thing? Hew do you do it? ik> you 
take a or what? You tell him© The telling doesn ft t have 

to be done — that is true ~ by articulate words© It may be 
done by intonation© But still© • © © Yes, but what does this 
telling mean? I mean that is not generally tailing© For exam¬ 
ple, you tell ilia this is a tree© That ic not quite the same 
kind of telling© What do you do? 

f, It°s in part the teaching of a moral codo extended to — " 


You tell him, this is — I mean© I give you on® example© 

You say this is not nice© You can say it with all the intonations 
you please or only shaking your head if shaking the heads means, 
in your society, disapprovals or in ether societies it means tee 
opposite© Yes., but what is the point? There are certain tilings 
which tbs child —■ for example, you do net have to tell the child 
to have hunger© I mean, you may have to tell hirs heu to satisfy 
hunger, in tee case of a human being — not in the case of a puppy 
— that is another matter© But there arc ceroten things which 
arc mediated*. you con cay — which children learn only by a eor« 
tain kind of ioodiatioa, but there must be some natural incentive 
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— let us uoo the old fashioned language — a convention is in* 
troduced in the mind of the child and m a e molded by tills conven- 
tiono But there must be a natural peg in'the child on tfoich you 
v : can mold the convention* What is that? I suppose the old storyi 
love, a desire for being praised and abhorance of being blanedo 
You can also use the various gradations; there is honor, there 
is glory, but simply to be liked or to be disliked* That is tho 
way in which it takes place and that, I think, is also what the 
people mean today* For example* the people who would bring up 
a child as a conservative, to use this absolutely 
indistinction* conservative and liberals* * • by praising, say, 
a liberal senator and blaming a conservative — making nasty re¬ 
marks when a conservative president appears on the TV and snil« 
ing {pratifiedly when you sec a liberal senator* This kind of 
thing gradually after a short while the child will have accep¬ 
ted it* • • • X mean this thing exists; tnere is no question, 
but the question is whether that is wliat Aristotle is concerned 
with. 


(Largely inaudible rtraark), 


Yes, sure; also actions* but still the child — a small child 
would not necessarily understand that in a given c ass the parents 
act on the principle, be particularly considerate when dealing 
with underdogs * Somehow the word iiaa to be introduced sooner 
or later* You can also have other expressions of that* So with¬ 
out language I think it is impossible, but is tiiat what Aristotle 
has in mind or is it a special kind of political so cializ ation 
which ho has in nird? V/eXL, spoke now of the example of 

conservative or liberal* * . * is this* the problem of Aristotle 
here? What docs lie streak about in his own terms? He docsn 8 t 
speak of political socialisation because — I toll you why he 
docsn°t do it <—■ because he would say socialisation is not neces¬ 
sarily adult* Lvery human being — every baby in tho cradSa is 
already, scoshcu, soci a l i zed by the peculiar -« not only because 
it needs its mother®s breast and other kinds of care but the pe¬ 
culiar he lple ssness which the hrsnan baby ha 3 compared with other 
young a n i mal s shews that he is meant to bo for social life* It*a 
connected with th&to So socialization takes care of itself, but 
a specific — in other words, he is social to begin with* He 
is undeveloped in every respect and therefore als o in M R social¬ 
ity* That is nothing new„ What does Aristotle speak about? 


W I suppose the — then maybe ho 9 s spe aking of tho invoca¬ 
tion of actions and attitudes* * , 

Do ne a favor* Hoar does /Udjstotle call it? 

K Spirit s sad totally^ inflnezsco 0 o 



ifc has a very common word which we use all the time* a very 
aLtplo words education*, do speaks of education© So number one© * 
All right; be. can say if you bring up a child to be a conserve* 
tivo* it*s also an education* but wliat kind of education? Does 
Aristotle mean the education to a conservative* a liberal, a rack 
leal or idiatevcr there exists on tiie rainbow? Doc3 lie speak of 
tiiat? Because we must recognize the present day analogue to viiat 
Aristotle nesses© © • I c m moazed — I wean* otherwise you under¬ 
stood the main lines very well* An education towards the regime* 
not touards tte party a So* in other words, the education to de¬ 
mocracy when democracy is established* to oligarchy when the ol¬ 
igarchy is established© That 3 s tiie point* and Aristotle would 
say an education towards a special party is politically most un¬ 
desirable because it agiyavates the divisive things which e:dst 
anyway© Whether Aristotle is right or wrong in that matter would 
depend on a wery close 3tu<fy of the goodness and bsdne3s of par¬ 
ties into which we cannot — Aristotle had tine old fashioned view 
that parties are a disease of the body politic*. and a view uhich 
lasted a very long time* In the Federalist Papers you still find 
tiie traces of tie older view© Parties arc* perhaps* inevitable 
but they arc not good wissreas the prevalent view today is that 
it fi s something good© It a s a vexy long question and the fact tiiat 
it. seems to “be practically deeded for the W33tcm countries since 
the nineteenth century surety* of course* doesn°t prove that it 
will always be so decided and still less does it give' us a sound 
theory of parties© For that purpose one would have to nako quite 
a few reflections and thick about that© ^/hen that came up for 
tlie first tisaa -« that scaaeona spoke in an approving manner of 
parties and not merely as a kind of inevitable pestilence — I 
ncan in th9 odder literature you can distinguish between those 
who say it is an avoidable pestilence and those who ssy It Is 
an inevitable pestilence* but the present day view is ‘that they 
are no pestilence at all but are an essential part of tiie work¬ 
ing of a free society and one would have to go into tiiat very 
difficult question which ±3 usually not raised because people take 
the given* the now ‘given* for granted© They absolutize it*and 
tiiat is called objective science© Hew if you would go back* where 
would you stert Mr© — I mean if you would try to clarify 

that go back behind the conventions of the present day and 
dig deeper ir&othe problem© How would you proceed? 

"How wcsald I proceed — you mean* as a method* or where would 
I look — at which specific people?® 

Ics — because a method — if it is not spcU&d out into a 
rosearchable prqjsrt — is of very little uso 0 

"I think my method irould bo to go back and what has 

been said about parties in the past a nd probably back to 
people like Burks© & © who first began to talk of portico 
as parties© Host of t hs literature tailing about parties 
before that conceived thou more in terms of factions — » 
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about tliat time and fren then on you get a kind of incorpor- 
atlou or thu party Into tfcu par^iwauntary oysttsai and with 
tlic legitfeation of tlic parliamentary system you also get 
a legitimation of the* party system.** 

les, and you would liave to consider, for example, tint the 
European clistinction between conservatives and liberals was really 
based on an overall view of liberal society! that it is a society 
wftiich requires both progress and order and therefore there should 
be representatives of the two elcriCirts, progress and order 3 con¬ 
servative and liberal© 

"There is another point uoo one can make and that is t. at 
parties tiiemselves even from the relatively recent time they 
can bo spoken of as parties changed thsir character —* that 
is, tbeir empirical character, so that thcy 8 re not exactly 
the same sort of thing anymore© This again forces one to 
reconsider x/hetlier tlioy*rc good or bad in the tunas tint 
were first put because since they B re a different kind of 
phenomenon they hove to bG reconsidered n 

Well, I would like to draw your attention, at least of sa<» 
of you, to a stata.ient tiiich I regard particularly infornativco 
It is indeed — unfortunately not written by a political scien¬ 
tist or a specialist, an academic specialist in parties, but a 
practical specialist in parties 3 namely, Winston Churchill, who, 
as you knox /3 switched parties more than once and that did not 
detract entirely from his political successes, as you know© hew 
be discusses it in Ills H arlbor p, when he speaks of the situation 
as it existed under Will^STofllrange at the beginning end where 
it was absolutely an open question whether one should not have 
a national cabinet rather than — meaning both Whigs and Tories 
— rather than as the fanatical Wliigs wanted* a pure Whig party© 
The fanatical Tories wanted to have a purs Tory party© And Char- 
chill discusses that with an amusing cjpcn^mindadmas and does 
not reject it as a pipe-drosia, but tho decision was taken at tbat 
tine, more or less© Except in tines of great crisis you had party 
government© One would also, I believe, consider one point xidlch, 
as feu* as I know, is not considered in the literature and that 
is this© If you take the clearer example of the continental Eur¬ 
opean or even altogether European parties with clearly different 
principles© So tills party system is then based cn the view that 
^ in a society there ought to fcs a variety of subordinate prirci® 

| pl33 ~ not toe highest principles G Otherwise there would 03 
I no possible consensus© But ca very important subordinate pr, in- 
( copies such a variety is good© Tint is toe premiss of a very 
powerful view on parties© That is — this view,, I belies- did 
not arise in a political context proper, but was prepared by sons® 
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tiling oarllnr which you all knew and I think people don 8 t usually 
think of wlxra they spook of the problem af partioa a and that is 
religious tolerance,, Religious tolerance noons exactly tliat the 
people can have entirely different principles of very great in= 
poortance but which are, politically speaking,, subordinate to the 
concern of pcace s however you call it 0 And that — I think that 
one should study how far t»«s notion of religious tolerance as 
a theory of religious tolerance as it came to be developed in 
tiie l£»th s 17th century 9 is not a kind of hidden background for 
theso political rcligions 3 if I nay say so, wliich are the parties 0 
Tea? 


"Well, X think tills last point you made is supported in a 
fairly prominent article on parties by a wan named Leslie 
Lipscn. vho s in analyzing British parties — tho evolution 
of British parties —.wakes this very point* tliat those 
two parties 9 at least in tic nineteenth century,, were cased 
' 4 pon this kind of® » , religious issue which underlies*, even 
until vory late. , . ®° 

' - **, 

Tesjt tme only question — sure., I didn a t know tliat; I“m very 
glado But X think what I would want in addition is to see whe=> 
ther there is no linkage theoretically between the theory of par¬ 
ties in the earlier formative stages and the theory of toleration 
^ as developed, in the loth;, 17th centuries. Yes? 

"In reference to AristotleI wonder if his emphasis on the 
polls and the form of governaont in which most citizens are 
familiar with their rulers,, , , it occurs to mo tliat in a 
situation that ho tries to describe parties would play a 
role and a pernicious role tliat would be very different from 
a situation where you aron*t familiar with the rulers,, in 
which the party cystsa,, including the two party system,, may 
be primarily a method of institutionalizing a certain trt . T vi 
of familiarity on the part of some of the citizens to the 
ruler®* 


Yes s that could all be, but I think that was not the orig¬ 
inal legitimation of parties and in addition you have, of course, 
parties and very passionately opposed parties in largo societies 
— much larger than a city® Think of the and that 

wont tlirough the whole western world and and tli at 

was not exactly non^vioXanfc for some tins, 

"Well® o « if you take parties whore they work bast rather 
than where they work worst, for instance, say in a place 
like Frances if youteks them in a place like Great Britain 
this elssasca may,, at least when you analy se what they do 
today, may be vary important® a 



Yes a there is tic quaatica. but ctilD. the difficulty., I thinks 
would arise inaediately v/hen cnevrdiiid go into the deeper utra- 
tiaa of the theoretical concept of the party, I iican, aureiy that, 
saaething irarfea is for practical reasons sufficient at the tine 
but you always — oven for practical reasons you have to go bo« 
yond that because what is working ueans it has uorked from then 
till ncw 0 5a.-3e thoughts about the future are inevitable if you 
want to —* anti therefore* in order to get the necessary perspec¬ 
tive, you have to go back to other situations in which the sys- 
teu did not esLst and banco, not work 0 

"Yes, the only point I would make is that for tills reason 
it°s terribly important to go back to Aristotle because tlia 
Aristotelian conception of fcmliarity, as you describe it 
is •— I raised it for its theoretical ratner than its prac¬ 
tical sigslfteanoo and I think in teras of —» if cno wanted 
to reconstruct or to construct a theory of parties today 
one slight very uell ;iavu to go bask to that concept, which 
I think night very veil explain, say, the success of dritaiHo 

Yes, but tlx; question is this ~ you mean because of‘the 
local constiteercies or the fact that it was for a very long tains 
'a group •— a small xnsibor of big families wino ruled the countryo 
Jut what kind of familiarity do you uean no*? 

"What essentially coying is that for one thing it is 
the party system tliat ro«intr oduceo 0 as much u3 it can^ the 
Aristotelian concept of ostehlishing familiarity by the ruled 
with their rulers o” 

Yes, sure* Well, that is the great problem of mss society 
in all arcaso Iir 0 Faulkner 0 

f, I Q m just wondering if you want to continue this party dis~ 
cussion*^ 

liOo 


"Because if you did, I had a point; if you didn 3 t — « 


All rigbitt, ihon walce it, 


"You Mentioned religious tolerance 0 Cculdn^t one take it 
as a foi^eruni'-cr of nany«ur iiic ipled parties? Gouldn 3 t one 
take it back even farther and say that the notion that opin= 
ions belong out of political control strictly, out of the 


ream cj. 
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t)ion the Christian church and their 


► u0, ^/erma^s < 
heretical ideas? 71 




YeS, SUiTc n 

—■ that the iacol 


1 believe and that has been said many times 
.cgjeal character of modern politics is a land 
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of heritage from to religions Western tradition* I mean* you 
nusfc have hoard this n t-inas* tint these tilings agree* in tlx 
case of connumcr .1 and fascism* because — that these arc politic 
cal rcligLonSo Jut the question is whether this element of the 
political religion is not also present* to sene extent at least* 
in deraocracy* Yhat c s what you imply® 

n l didn*t mean to cay that; perhaps I dido Just that the 
notion that thure is a sphere of opinion that is not tlic 
concern of us in the political writings could go back not 
norcly to toleration of religion but even before that to 
the not !an of — " 


Yes* but that leads into a very difficult question whether* 
to the extent to which that is true* is there not the church it¬ 
self a political entity* to use this awful ward* entity* You 
^Linst not forget tills ~ such a term as the Christian — how is 
i CliristendGa called traditional!y? The Christian republic* the 
• Cliriotian cajEionwealt h; her© you liave the political expression 
( ciid to distinction between the political and secular according 
to which* JCrou this point of view* the secular — only to sec¬ 
ular is a political.* would not be sufficient* then* from full 
understanding of the torch*. say* in the Kiddle Agcso That would 
be a very long question* but we have now to turn to some — 

How you —» there is one point regarding which I have simply 
to apologise and that concerns to external causes of to dootruo* 
tion of tyranny® I simply had forgotten these ten lines last 
tiiaa and so I said the tiling which is not and I must* therefor©* 
eat my words*, how* clearly Aristotle says in tills section* in 
1312b* the beginning* that tyrants are frequently destroyed by 
external causes* end he refers there -« perinea vo read that pas¬ 
sage! the beginning of X312ho 

n 0no of tlic ways in whicu a tyranny may be destroyed — and 
the saiae is true* as we have already noted* of all other 
foriis ai goveriucnt ~ is by external causes 0 Another stats* 
with as; opposite i’ori.i of constitution* may ba stronger than 
a tyranny© The conflict of opposite principles will obvious¬ 
ly liad such a state t„uLll tac destruction of the tyranny; 
and vherv there is a will* and power behind it* there is 
always a way 0 Tills opposition of constitutions way take 
different forma v n 


Yea* and so on 0 be dcn 8 t need thato In other words* by 
the very difference of regies tore is given a desire to destroy 
to different regimes* hut the desire is, of course, not iden¬ 
tical with tlx power to do so and therefore pecol© don 3 t do it 
but think of pressnu day; if wo could wish the Sc vial coversnerrt 
and seme ©thar regimes of tbs cans kind would disappear © Unfor** 
tumicly va caa*t do it; vizo versa* But Ariatotto makes this 
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universal and says that every regbas lias tec tendency to univer* 

■ realise itself and sinco tyranny is pcrticulrcrly atrocious and 
dso very rare it is$ so to speak ^ his hand is against every* 

J ona and everyone *s hard against Inn and that is surely v/tet Ar«* 
istatle say 3 o Iter this leads 5 as ilr© Bartholraew rightly roisarlcedj 
to a fundamental issue in international politics cxr in the dec- 
trine regarding that© I do not know — that is absolutely true 
but I do not know how you meant the latter*. 

lf Well 3 vuet I meant was the debate on ideological imperial^ 
icao In other words* the extent to which there is a dynaa- 
ic operative in a regime which leads them to wish to impose 
upon others their own foxsu2» n 


YeSo Kouj of course that io a somewhat special formulation 
M ideological because then vs presuppose there must arrays 
bo an ideology^ which Aristotle denies© For oxanthe tyrant 
in Aristotle doesn^t have an ideology© ile nay have certain con¬ 
venient rights but that‘ J s no ideology* !lo ? let us forget about 
tho ideology o Hot the question is tills: that tiio traditional 
view based on classical literature — Aristotle among that — 
waa that any state nay effect chorines in. any other state because 
that state ia nicked, Traditionally expressed^ if a given state 
C~commits crimes against vacral lsir 9 natural it'is legitiroate 
for every other state to interfere with that* to step that© That 
was tho traditional view© heedless to teat is not quite 
tee 3 amo a 3 what Aristotle says but as far as international law 
is concerned it amounts to the same tiling. Is intervention on 
grounds of disapproval with the established regime there legit- 
inate? Aristotle doesu 3 t have any doubt about ±t 9 nor does tho 
whole tradition hava any doubt 0 So 9 in other words* ware of civ® 
ilisation* as they have scraetimes to be called? were regarded 
as legitimate by the tradition and such works like Thomas Here 3 3 
Ut opia^ you know* where tec uor£ civilization plays a very great 
ro2sT~simply follows the tradition* Tiie last great statement 
on this effect you uould find in Hugo Grctius 5 Laws o f V:ar and 
Pcbut Grotlus had already defended© In the meantime? a school 
had emerged which had said you cannot interfere with another state 
~ its inner order -« unless you yourself have been hurt by 1% 
by that state., not by its measures* In other words© if this state 
_ has done you wrong then yen may -« but that you can do in any 
~~ casOo Iter this view was developed by certain Spanish thinkors 


in the 16th century,. Vasquos? 
fathers of international Is;?* 
table rsasccio 


w^*^j witoiv 


Kelterw, and sometimes called tho 
and they did it for a very raopec® 
the Spaniards had dons to the Indians 


in America, and c:t grounds 
savr.oca© and i-hoy thought 


cf a war of civilisation against those 
cverycre would be better off if this 


wore stopped once and for ell© 
development of the doctrine cf 


3o that «• now later on with tho 
sovereignty that became^ of course* 


1 
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adcmtio* nor.^afccrveafcio&, Thera is no lagasr-Jad^ « W . 
atato caoeepu tte S'^te itself, l^edlcos to say thaV the olaor 
tendancy. r-rdon has deep i*ccto in baa* nature. conUnuad up no 
the present day* That goes without saying, but as ±ar as t^cry - 
<T ^ concerned I think the really the notion that var^ of civil** 
kisK&ion* as ire may coll it* Is in JieeM legitisrije is. gonoralOy 
speaking, the traditional view and X simply had completely ior^> 
gotten 'Ms connection* Therefore I iiiade that glaring error I 
wade last time* 

how there were 3 ono other points which you mentioned 0 You^ 
pointed out rightly the topical character of Arlototle 3 s 
of tyranny® It is indeed assacing and certain things obviously 
have not changed at alio That is quite true , but you said — 
you referred to the unhsard of iwj)rovewents which tyranny has 
raadc in those 2.,300 years since Aristotle* But I would only 
I think you are right, but I would say that doesn s t affect the 
truth of Aristotle at all because thoco arc the saLie kind of things < 
I mean you have —* you may have a better —» if you have these 
beautiful things whore you. can listen in to any conversation people 
have in their bedrocia and teat wakes the control ~~ the abolition 
of privacy still wore effective* but the aim is the semes abo^ 
Xition of privacy * 

«o . * * I do toihk that If you accept the point wade that 
Aristotle considers tyrannies unstable those now tools that 
tyranny has slight cause us to re-evaluate — n 


That is an important pcsLnt* That is. you believe, yo*ir iai® 
portajrt points But onfortu^ately cur experiences are toe shorts 
In the case of riassolini and Hitler, Aristotle 5 s prognosis proved 
to be correct* In the case of Soviet Russia «- well* you knew 
after all it doosxT J t last yet «« I wean ho;; long docs it lust 
near? ij.2 years or so 0 All right., so that is perfectly within 
toe time span so we have to leave it to future generations to 
see whether Aristotle was ~~ but even surely a subordinate mate 
ter because no one can deny that something radical has changed 
between AiUstotls and us and that might very well be one- of the 
consequences. of it 0 


lie:; then the lost point vIystq you give a fair staamaxy -*-* 
but I think that then we -«=> Aristotle^ c critique of Plato —* but 
we should take that, up — perhaps, bogin with that, in 13X6a 0 
Aristotle concludes the fifth bock with a critical analysis of 
\7h at, apparently^ the caly earlier discursicn of the subject 
of risings plus chants of regimes^ xuaaoly^ Plato* o RemblLci 
Book VIH and XI* hew lot us road tho bogii'ning© 


«Wc may note-, in conclusion tint tho subject of constitu« 
tional change is treated by Plato in the R epublic ; but tbs 
treatment is defective,, In the first place.. _!1 „ 
mention rpeciUicnlay the cause of tho on-nga pecu 
his oinifirst and ideal criaeuiwuticn., s: 
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Yes, you S 23 the word — wiiat he translates peculiar nean% • 
Uterally translated^ proper 3 particular ~ what is proper to 
that- pecu31az % -to that* That is the points Plato is that 
is Ar3.stot3c a s concern: always with the peculiar* with the prq>or 
of a thing and not sweeping* That^s tiia general criticism vjzl 
nc 73 $ why does ho not do it? WolIL wo don 8 t havs to road tent* 

The n?±n points tlio reason which Plato gives — e\nrrything which 
ccnics into being perishes -« applies to. every change* That dcasn u t 
lic3p us to understand tne change from the rule of philosophers 
to the rule of Spartaii gcntlesaen* Is he not right'? And 'hcrj 0 
We must filter on see* perhaps* whet Plato meant qythat* And 
the natural number: of course that is also not a clear explana¬ 
tion* There is a little point -which \;o should road a little bit 
later on after lie speko of the natural minhor and that Is when 
he says tliat nature a exotinzs produces inferior men* Do you have 
that? Sxoediatoly four lines later* where you left off* 

"This inp.lication 5 in itself* is perhaps not incorrect? there 
may be persons who cannot possibly be educated or siads into 
good mon 0 /Ghs the earlier contence/* The implication hero 
is that thcST:reproduction of the species ec-iaetiiae3 issues 
in man of poor quality-, who are V^ond the reach of ecuca« 
tion 0 * * »3ut why ishould this be"a cause cf change pecul¬ 
iar — » 


H05 what did ho say in this parenthetic roncrls? For it kop^ 
pens that there are some who ~ regarding vtiszi it is impossible 
tliat they con ho educated and bsccsse decent men* That is 


a very 


iroortent remark* It is norb unique* but that 5 s perhaps the clear® 
cst remark of Aristotle and that is let us consider that fer 
one nenontn what. that means* Some people cannot be educated* 
Educated moons bare morally educated- ca it almost always moans 
in Plato and Aristotle e Scr^e people cannot become indecent (sic) 
because they do not have the nature for that —* required for teat* 
Wliat dees tliat mean? It is a very important statement * Whut 
does it mean? Sena one brought up on a former cocas ion the prob¬ 
lem of natural low in Aristotle 3 According to the ordinary un» 
dsrstanding of natural IUs: ? the natural law is a lav white call** 
ges all non and this implies that all man are able to ccssplv with 
thatj ‘ not with all surely there are refinements of the natural 
1 zx which arc not accessible to everyone., but the crudest and 
most massive provisions are accessible to everyone* For Arc^totl© 
that docsn fi t ccdst* Sene pcoplo are siraply and that does not 
\ refer merely t o moronic psopl® where everyone would admit it, 
i but also for other reasons fcsaausc they are not morasiic at cj.1 
I but they have such a temper r . such a mixture of the elements and 
- no cu that they cannot be cratrollcri and cannot control tbcnn:jlvBS< 
I should msuticn this in passing An connection with this dicers- 
cicix? when people speak today of natural lax, raid for ec:nn r.vn« 
turiesp, they thick mainly o£i according to tec irasfccra tradition* 


- V-JJ* 


.*»• r* r> r» - > - i -r% *Jv •- r- fyr 3 ! 


vr.av; 


of the daaalorruo: 
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the provision agednst murdsr* tfe$ffc 7 and so cn 0 That dicuf ; t play 
such a great role for Plato and Asdstetle* Hot that they wore 
ir favor of iaurdor and theft^ which Ged forbid^ but fren tlioir 
point of view those wore tha leant interesting tilings* Livery 
society — even the tyrant will scuchcw take care that tliese things 
be prevented* Tho interesting tilings ore the liighcr tilings^ name* 


to Plato and Aristotle comes — lies serm tiling athwart to what 
they were interested in*, hut this only in passing* Let us read 
on where we loft off* 

t? i3ut why should this bo a cause of change peculiar to the 
ideal state depleted in the Republic^ rather them one earn-* 
non to all states* and indeed to all tilings in existence? 
There is a further point. Can tho efflux of tinOv wLdoh 9 
ho says*. causes ell things to change^ e:cclain_hoyr things 
widen did not begin sisndtaneously should' ^ siiaultan^ 
oousTy undergo change t n 

In other words- tho fact -*> the velocity of change. is a very 
important consideration* I mean* if you have a democracy for 
a thousand years or fox* one year Is practically of the U vju10*>o 
itpcrianca and tiie gXiOral principle which Plato gives deesr* 3 « 
cecpladn why the one thing lasts so long and tho other so shorto 
Yes? 


r Poos a thing which cose into existence cn tiic day before 
'the turn, of the tide* change siaultansously? Again 5 wo rosy 
ask why tlie ideal state should turn into a state of the Spar* 
torn type,, Constitutions change^ as a rule, nora readily 
into an opposite than into a cognate form* The same arga« 
nesrb also applies to tee other changes mantioned by Plato*) 
when he depicts the Spartan typo aa changing into oligarchy^ 
oligarchy into dericcraeyi and democracy into tyrant a Tho 


very reverse may equally happen: democracy* for ersirtpIs# 
can changeinto oligarchy* and indeed it can do s o lacro eas¬ 
ily than it can change into monarchy* Uhcn it comes to tyrax** 
nics Pinto 3 tops: he never explains whether they do. or cb 
nob,change, nozr, if th~y do, whpy they do so. or into what 
constitution they change <> The Reason of this emission is 
that any cfcrolaaation would have been difficult* The matter 
cannot be settled along the limes of his argument^ for cm 


those lines a tyranny would have to change bade into tho 
first and ideal constitution 5 in order to jaainbain corrtia^ 
uiby in the revolving cyolo of change*” 

Let us stop here. Yon see* Aristotle values it for gram tod 
th&b Plato irmst have meant a eye la .a as I mentionod on a former 


\ 
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occ.ns3.eti., "scald- of .ccv.rc3>. raiso a aost anhoyir:" ques¬ 
tion,. that "t*; r-r.-ri'AC'’should romahoo ccargs ov.it of the worst-, 

out of tyr^arf- That 5 s atsfoi. Ko» tri'isast try ■— so tho point 
which Aristotle siaoly nakss call hs said vary nirroly,, Time.. is .• 
a Hisuo as2.Ji‘i>i on contradicted by innumerable JL uvC Lr+>-;j 

Ii*s not true that oligarchies move — change into democa’aciss* 

We iiavc soon the opposite arid sc cn arid so osu So Aristoble i/5 
absolutely right-. What could one say in ccfanss of Plato? 1 
suppose I hope there. are quite a fou of you nho have read these 
most eloquent pages and d css Aristotle really exhaust the issue 
by his sound rsmsrlc*. hie absolutely sound rsssark? What did Plato 
mean? Vfnat Aristotle docs not tales into account perhaps* What 
uould* say ? a nodarn Plato enthusiast s?y in reply to those pad** 
esirian remarks of Aristotle? Pedestrian.* if true* 


a Doas it have anything to do with.PDAto not so much onblyr^ 
ing historical change- tot virtue, because it seams 

to me tbst- an you mora in tho Romblic you become less vir® 
tuoueo xhare^s a ro.tl virtue In^SoSrtaa gentleman but 
it3 s all* * * « c 


still Plato says much more- that this Spsrtnn cr^ 
dsr ~~ Sparta of ccirrto not taken a$ this individtal c^rjpla, 
but 'this type of order ’sill nsetssarily* ctongo into rule of the 
rich* oligarchy* That is mast Plato says* !fcs, hot -can yen <-» 

I mean-, historical change the uord is ini^plicable to both 
Plato and Aristotle ~~ simply changes of rsgimss* What can ora 
soy? Pardon? 

I: ls it that habituation Asn*i enough* * -* •« (Hast of this 
rerns;;!: Inaudible} *« 

Ten, tort still, t&y choulxl **— 

c Cou3d cue ssgx in a semsshoft modern Wardian j&annsr*. that 
this eixga hr! sbsply boon sldppadr that the cycle had been 
ttore bet it had gone very rapidly^ 55 

!To« n think in the Harpist Tier- these sr© not «« 1 xceasa^ 
Karr: soys ‘ori-jj c/o a matter of feet- that tbs feudal order changes 
into the bxrr/pois and bourgeois into the eenmusist 

(Inaudible remark } 0 

Yoa- bnt that would only to complicating borderline cases*. 
That mould not be the clear dovcj^rniout* Kc- no e Tgs? 


(Inaudible remark) .- 

lo- I n r v ry surpricod that you ui-tn-b give the r.nrvrcr tihich 






"Sails lKr>3 coacerasd i&th a. clizr-ge in principled . 
XcSj 3fcili 

{Inaudible rsnark),, 


r*T o 


o n 


/v> rirv^j 

yj <J v.» v 


then bo cdvo and Plato bos 


X©Sj hot 1st r.i5 put It this wcy 0 That is 
SKcr which I wauvcsd for., which I have tl 
this *«* Plato connects quoscions 0 . The first is clor.go of 

rsgiaaest* Tbs second is the rank of th£ regies* and Plato says 
the change folletrs tbs rank* The change is descent* is degoncra^ 
tion 0 But shill.* ths ordinary onswsr given «** I man fi for ewan- 
plsu by A* E 6 Taylor* a very well known student of Plato., is this* 
Aristotle thrt^s a terrible ai^ricol* Plato is an idoelisti 5 
philoeophor and he noons of ceurco something like ideal types 
and he dooerrt want to tojl as what ic going or* in the real world d 
Tnab is — you know end therefore the Konderfhlly clear char** 
ccter of the Platonic doscriotion coigo&rcd with this very conpli^ 
catad sirittor ■*<■* this way* that wat: alnost cv^xybliing is possibles, 
There Is only cue th?rsg wrors v g with this explanation and that is 
a lot: . one would have to show first that Plato regarded 

oligarchy^ democracy. etc- — stjX the bo ub rogino too — *as ideas 0 
Hoars r accuc eX.*y-. cm ‘vn.Mi.iCL inrCu to sao«r V/srrcu frcs\ Platons ■ 
pedant of view there is m idea of i-ze polls and X believe there 
is no shred of eridonear . wh~ccv~r, so that roiv't -rforfe* but there 
is scathing which v:o can oaciXy discern c Plato has an order 
of rarla fiiae is perfect fly defensible,*. from the best roginia down 
to tyranny.* But t;i:ot dees tma order of rank have to do with 

Weald not ho if wo lock &roiirfU for 
that the in^criect* tho undeveloped* 

With shat right can ho csswnso that the whole 
tkl-ag ta^lso uiifa bte bss% Hero ski, With tSub a?A<r£b 

«*s ?lasQ nosax© tb.-t tho n-rr-*s bogies Kith the fcsst? Thai*© 
is here & clear promco whirl:.. if accepted. everythin# 
lous* And is that nrssrlao? Jfo. not ~ v 

condition does the order of rank... £raa 
oho te^Toeral orders 


Tr® seqyeneD an v;ueo? 
^raaraOo,; don't eaj see 
l cedes the dsvolcroed? 


a cate a am so ; 
the 


#'/>£*• 


as not cc~ elicit ay 


highest to tic leneat, eoineico with 
*XJhen you start vitl the hithcety 5 


serve: 


Cs?.» 3 t yon 
short 


W^-r. ■. **-■ 4 .j<L^ 


s it is e loss yen start — I, as ea ob» 


•jSJhon it psrsosdss 3.3.1 tbs ct&sr foeass — ,^s tha JKsei fosa 
in a particular city t . ~ 


r 

\ 


. _ y f«3i V znjvr-ttQiz: the is ths old-sot. 

o/ir-v tie ’V v an veu'iC... tint *i z true, cfrh 
:ie lent is Ivu;., cldeet then the- treret n; 


be the yevnyenb* 
- dint e tlir.: v ■ 


cl ;;Mr h imw it ftw^ 

prewsise of the — r.r: Iv . :1 of 


^ . .%w-*«* 


4 -, 


or. raa*scu a nr, 


WCW£| , but af %hx saw* a. 


te?ssuso ell rede:? 


sfegy bo. '&«£" ‘Vkt. otsn&d iSi VKt o.V&, 


rsehcw also assume >• ho^ovor progressiva 


equation has alleys a vary dsc? appeal to jrxr.n ItoJ if the good 
.'las tbs old than the best is the oldest and then ©vozytbisg £oi« 
Jazz? co it is perfectly ^logical* 51 but nevertheless u?ongo And 
therefore., because it is so Plato hiasolf nakss clsar that this 
is a mythical account* He calls it. there- a tragic account and 
ysxi 'know ho refers to seme versos in Hosier thorD* That dccCiVt 
eufLst* v;hat ve believe: an ideal construction tthich is not meant 
to be empirically true but useful as a device for' en^plricul stud*® 
That Gasan* t eczist there,. It may have existed* to cone 
extent.. in Platoon astronomy* I do not knc«i« But surely not 
1&HDra„ Hon this rrv.ch — and of course one would have to go into 
t&at cuosticru nhcthsr it is proper in a political iforl: to irxlro 


it has always 


isso of such mythical ruv-misoSc 


or 


ov 


b-c the issue between Plato 
aid never discuss this cues* 


rina Arioxovj.e arc 
tf-on explicitly* 
both sides* It 5.3 rcveh moVo dt^Iopod by Pinto in the dialogues 
—« his sice of the waiter — before can nneucr that© lbs? 


ujua cava v*o rs^construcv tne art-veenv on 


ion could Arista; go seriously? Why could Aria® 


totle telco Iris ac 0 0 V 1 X?*>* 
Because lilxvotlc arrays * 


lericusly?” 


the surface-very 


fionsly^vcn when he Irnons that this is only the surface^ and 
frail: thetas the only sensible procedure* Bub, I in&&n r , tho 


-VJ Wt*4.i«^v./ O V ilC 0 • .1.0 03 d 

<seri< 
ti 

question is Esther era:- can leave it at that* For his purposes- 
his purpose* was hero to show., to renko reenifost tho truth rs« 
grains charges of refines* That he is&d done and thersfera he 
^ to show that the only coxcejiter fer the sxir? crcun, Plato. 
«Sid not said the thing which is net regarding the change of 
r^girco&c That la ciufioiotrb for has purpose Tfca corplonation 


& 


£,^>*1 ?«-?• *•*?♦ .- •* >% -f *-5 1 - r* Ah 
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•nav you nave «** it is not sufo 


vucxorv vo reavoa a thaory;. you ova also to tiako inbolfl:able 


Pica- the error oreso- but that yea do net 


hon 


-ira sure ara:a*Ouj.e naa an ew^.uraoacn of 
i&c EopubTlc be tried to trace it to ties 


to do in each ease.. 
t In tho case of 




orr^r * as 


assmbf-r: tho 
v/nd co or* 


UO W..^> i.-., 

ri 


i re^ 

UCi 


md hence, the befit is the most unified 
> that here., Her there era a nisabnr of 
T®iy inpertant paacaypot on© near ichors ycu lagan today s in 
2L3Q2alJ« tfnioh is Icacot tho end. of X30?a« that ono needs troll 
vro can siavacx vo draff h*r>r to road if,, The qualifies rocraTr¬ 


ier ruling c:ff;.oo^ 

ilO!)s tiiV-Cw -lij.”' - 


marasircr^ii. 


sonovor you, my caix it* 
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co25.vVr In, uc-rdn., in g dceiocrney ho. has .to- bo Jvrt, Art the 

democratic, crnsc* not intho cricbbb/xxtio sense#-, and so c-n mid 
so or 0 Hc*i — &nd ^ is the general anss*ert What is most- im® 
portent? You sc©* Aristotle dees not speak: here that - a very 

interesting and is concealed by ths translation loyalty — he 
does not speoi: of patriotism* He speaks of loyalty to the rcgimo 9 
Herr ifay decs he not mention that? IJolX., one could sc.y tnat is 
implied* That docs not- enter ~~ cn ths other hand* it is in no 
viay sufficient,. If he is a patriot,, say in a democracy* he lo ros 
the citys but if he does net love the democracy* the democracy 
cannot employ. The problem is not whether ho is a patriot or 
not* The prc-blen is whether ho 1 s loyal to the regime, or not#. 

How what door he ansscr then? xho interesting case* What is 
the meet important? Noll.> that moral virtue is only then ths 
most irqpcrtniih if it is available in sufficient quantity * 

in order to bo a treasurer you mnet ***** it is absolutely 
necessary that yon be honest ? but this hencety is not so rs.ro 
and at the samift time ths knowledge required for' losing a treasurer 
ls ; . accordiiVf to iristctlo* .also very common* Therefore* the 
question in tMs c:u>3 f you can soyy hcuooty is the most important 
conMder aMeun £ut in tiro case* 
scay have a general who is a fir 

m .c.>j.»:.gaX'Ca o— g. .,*.n acuv..ivJLOxi iiv; may sc e.,i «i«i moral isivxw* »«^«u., 
such cases-, even in the last wer in oil cameo I thirls too — 
moral in the wider sense of the term* But Aristotle says in this 
ease first rots generals are so rare that «s have tp accept him 
although ha is a: re, v-ary mor^vLa tlxat* us cue of ths passages.. 

I suppose * which people mean «han they sct in the fifth boon Ar~ 
isrcotla ccmo<> particularly close to Kaohiavolli — and also the 
section cn tvrcnuy* ’ But what is ths «*■* 3^t us not for one vnomeiit 
forget the elffcrencs cchvc^Yi Aristotle and KachiavBlli which 
remains alrrcyr Intacta WhvbM the difference ^ if kg take first 
this e:;e:yiLo? Well,, ArisMtlo c-oosMt soy tlQ thess things ere 
inccrcatib'la-: lacrvl virtue *.rd pclitivcl utility^ Asdctotla eves 
case of you can«t apgv> nil three togetherwhich is 
ihai : s an entirely different question* That 
^sirnhia to b^vr first rate generals tcho arc 

gens with- 


of a general in a tough wriy, ’ysn 
■h yets ssstaral but. Hbo 1 

.r 


any 


*.*«*«» 


T •' *> 

wi. vy 


moral into nrih 


It TGCUXd bC COU i:Jm. 
loyal to tli;:: ..native o.r,i ivu-n of arest 
cut crying iur lira, In addition- of course., Aristotle nfevys 
speaks hero., for exwrnlUs* in ilia case cf the gen&ral ■•-«• from 
tho point of rinr of the city* which general oho should prefer<- 
He doecn-b pi vs r.dvico to the :■ a acral., cf hew ho could promote 
bin soli^iwh orach by iinssrupsjxns action ahich is what liookiavelli 
among other ihirys* doos^ Ir> auditicn- iriototle notes in h ho 
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o o ^ c and whab Aristcfcls doss not admit* 

(Inr.udiblo remark) o 

Or, in other words* moral virtue can interfere with that 
« That is Madiiavelli? very good* Do you knot* an arosiplo 
of that where moral virtue isould interfere or would have inter¬ 
fered successfully? 

R The failure of tbs ptous general .to sail from Sicily with 
the esssay marching on * • * M 

Yes* but the question Is, uas thi3 piety not true piety? 

ssiicru Yon moan * Yes* that 3 3 


That i:c 

ulcl bo the 

the 

quo 

■stion« He 

as scr.iie 

to at silJ.y 

Uy 

mor 

all virtue <, 

but 

will 

.ch says a i 


MoehiaveXto.* The a 
to toon was Ro^ro and *ns founded by a fratricide: Romulus 
killing his brother Itaac% Hcehtoveili contends* on the basis 
of the old storied; tint only by ouch an act of this magnitude 
could Hero have ccno into betog* What M^chiavellli moans is uni* 
vorcal,, Every society of any political interact has such a thing 


built too At sesr.o tin; 


first moment 


it doesn't necessarily have to be the 


r»^ * ** 4- 

W. L. Vl L iyr 


;h a thing must hsrocan if it is 


to bocc-mo a greet £tid prosperous society* And, of course ~ I 
issan^ if scr.r.ane would cay that time has a healing character -»*? 
usurpation con be ;h-stified by beneficence later 03 ~~ that dee 3rd t 
do away with tha fact that you began with usurpation* You knerj, 
that is jugo as a gangster too later on becomes respectable &rd 
giros students scholarships* He nevertheless was originally a 
gai*gsw-© b•,) vi_iis cue.*»Lfiosi araGes., j^es- cut/ it a ****» 1^.00liosi 
to say that to pruo 
wo 115. wisolv chess 


VJ 


very difficult to prera* Beehto- 
i';u a liyunxcnl cjrrrpie hesaasa to actual fact 




yvou atosys Gave vary oor^tocavoa situations whore a clear dcctoi 
of whether an injustice war- c emitted or not cannot bo easily 


grjuT-0B.o £Uo r was vary sxasn .wprosssd in readabg Henry Adams* 
analysis of the l-Guisiana Bcxchass u-iich ho presents *>s a rssrv 
cul-io-a trm'cr.a-av-^ iiapoSsoa didn't cam •shat te sold end Jaf« 
*esas* bon^ssu it. rasa saw *1 b* trczld this coimtr/ do eithcat tha 
itfeisaara Fsrsfcsss? f nsssst. ihars era other c:V.??lcSe Xcr» kactr: 
^ao groat prc:.>,ts£i* /.aiaxoaia roi'ears ts go into.that at r.*n 0 
iesj. that we isav» ciacaaaado 3ca? t?a say perhaps ias? tyan to the 

i. .t go.—;L*lny Od. Xv.j. 0 c.. to. c us sVf.sza. os iconurchy in HHxn. end- 
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bava 
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P-sssr^'icn* top the govorr-xeto is 
xssb cruelly true of ktoyshipn and %ran=> 
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les* no that As — yes,, that is different© Ncu Arirrbotls 
3tssss here the word paLAaeu, fctoyck htts mary mserdrgs© Mot the 
most general mesQ&i" is regime and then it would appl7^ of coarss*, 
to Mngskip as e/all as to any other^ but zn the most narrow cons© 
idfc means one special regies sold that is the. polity — you know* 
tfee QK5 bstwsen oligarchy and democracy in which you hove a net 
vsscy high but not altogsthor ncglilrible property qualification 
sssdL, generally spooking*. the men who are able to equip thsmselvos 
Hi^h heavy errs form the citi i;v», o But than you have an An*» 
tertEedi&to regiico which is least &equ®at« That you have karcio 
(Writing on blackboard) * And hero politoa msens republic, what 
sse understand today by a republic^ a non^mcxiarchic regimo© That 2 s 
vsary interesting., that such a c orcapo for a non^monarchic regies 
cnisisd am that* of course* is in a way necessary because when 
Aristotle says the regime ±3 the citizen body., what is trom^Xated 
here I bolievo the constitution in the govommant but what it 
really moans is the regime is the citizen bodj\> does not make 
cacnse if you don*t 'have a body *** you know more than ©ns* 

X& other words, there is a csrtain natural IdLnship between the 
pbUs and republic.- rather than enu mzn c s rule*. There arc quit© 
a few passages., csuscially in the fifth boc>. } where polite a y\>* 
viousiy has this me awing»fMas© And now th^n ho explains - in tba 
sssausl first the difference bstwssn IdngS and tyrants© Generally 
spaaSdagp a king la a man who tskws the side of the gentlos&si 
s®jd iu tyrant who tskss the side of the common people a That a a 
t&a way in which ho bsgina^ itex lat us sea,, in tbs first case 
cso little passage in 1310b toward the end irhon ho speaks of th® 
cfi& kings «» that kingship s&Askov belongs together with sristoe** 
aM&cy* harden? After he socks of I-iGiS’isratuSo 

^Kingship* as ws haw already observed, may bo classified 
as being .in the of &*lsta&racy« like aristcoruoy 

it is based ca rerit- The nerit on which it is based sr.ny 
concert in pcrcvnal for felly) qnalitio&fs it may cesiBidfc 
in benefits rerdoevocu it may consist in a combination cf both 
of these with capasitro® 


Lot us step hero© Xoi\ sec hsro Aristo&s taakos a distins« 
t&ea between virhV'3 rini benaflcrrt> so&Iges* It<k* net iiitcrooting? 
Xoa tsu&rst&nd that? Lo you nracrsfcnnd that? After all,, is mot° 
tihs virtuous man Adraticsl with the fcareflocut man? 

"Sapclscfro c c c s 
VJhat waa that? Ho was? 

(Inaudible reap-;mo) 

ic l r- ‘hv.i a~. ► conti. c» ^r-rahciXo > a © But taise a uo m 
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Aristotle 5 s Pn^JLtScss* lecture 33 . V^r 1fl. ; 3960 


„ c * you raiaod at the end arc 'tbs roost important questions aris« 
ing on the basis of this section couid 5 perhaps^ be dealt with* 

I ES€an 0 at le^st — I mesa? it all depends how you Kean it„ From 
Aristotle 1 b point of view the question would bo clearly tho uf» 
fteiatdre and yea ~ I see you wondered if Aristotle is right 
on that pointa 

«NOa I think nost of the questions I would answer af£ir&a« 
tivelyy' 


Just as he dicL ToSo But then the question would ba io 
tins a major quolSJieation of Aristotls there although surely 
Iiq*& righto dotf you m&cb a number of points ~ one I nisniioi^sd 
~ vfawz you are surely wrong., I believe*, «hen Aristotle speaks 
of the-dsiBer- the people r. the cor^von peoplOo as characterised 
by luck of education etc* you say this refers only to the worst 
kind of dexa^o 


"Well 3 I did imply thato* 1 


llc.pl thirl: thetas vzz Iveroalo - Wo’crease to that* But that 
is? sdroro Tens? reference to Tgs Papers was very apt* 

Aristotle ccnee here very sio^Pto ^hisTiiord headed approach of 
the Fvsderalipp.^ V,»3 will road that* The dL^ajiction which Bar¬ 
ker RsSBs*boir;-jsn political end civil liberty ©xse nay doubt 
whether that "5 ths best eyxscQQZloa of that- but surely Aristotle 3 a 
definition cf dartccrseys or of freedom rather^ is in need of eosae 
spelling outo Whether it is properiy done by a distinction be« 
tia?en political and civil liber’?-y is another qusstie&o Ac for 
year chriracb^rv.sation of tha whole Ejection: construction.^ That 
is - if I rvzzzzhsv mUU in Barker* * « „ Boar doss? Barker has 
hsedB^s for* the individual books v deesn^t he? 


*Iess he irra 

3 both coir 

ion 

pnd 

cf Beck ¥!.-> 

Ariccoiile. 

• dr. the p&rt 

does nod 03e 

the word J 

stability 

but 

construction 

.* at one paint — » 



Her does he call Book VII* may I ask? V/hat^s tha beading 
fer Sack YU? 

^Political Ideals and Educational Principles* 11 


Yes, 1 eecir. Ho., I have to taka this up liters the question 
•k vn «**•■ Beck VI , Before I turn to that 
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manner sirs raaHy not virtuous* « . « B 

Yo 5 0 end p^haas also t'nc other ttsy round© Hot every vir« 
tus has In itmalf abeneficent character^ by which I do net secan 
that it io malefic eirt^ but that it is indifforent in this inspecto .> 
In other vxords© Aristotle is not a utilitarian© Virtue ni sans 
the excellence of a human boinc; and tills excellence doss in no 
way necessarily exist in bensfiesneo© It may simply exist — 
welly in a Irrrcr vie"? it would he borrficsnte lout it would rot 
show itself in particular beneficent actions^ necessarily^ aad 
on the other bond the bansfactor may be a very unsavory fellr.:?© 

Sure x that wo must never format* lie;? a little bit later in 1311a 
near tte teginning* where bs says the aim of the tyrant —* do 
you hew© that — is the pleasant* 


"Tyranny^ as we hava often noted* is Ju3t tho opposite© 

It has no regard to ary public interest which dees not also 
serve the tyrant* 3 s am advantage© The aim of a tyrant is 
his own pleasure; tno aim of a king is the Good*” 

The aobX. 1 © That rs&Iiy is bad* The noble © Yes? 


^vle can sse the- results which follow^ A tyrant covoto rlchssj 
a king ec-vats what makes for renews© The guard of a king 
is a civic guards the guard of a tyrant is a foreign guard 
of ciercsnary troqo5 0 a 


Lot uo step h^rOo hear is this connected? You ess Aris« 
totlo had said first- «» you wsrc somehow amre of this difficult 
ty that ths king and the tyrant (writing on blackboard) a ad 
tho king is cupper ted by tha ^ontlea^n end the tyrant by th® cqkv® 
non people, sue hers ihe-'ain- io the nciflc and here ths aim is 
ths and here., civic spardc, and here* foreigners© Ar-* 

istotla deero-t try to orplain tee coirj3sct5.cn© Sow can xro «« 
is there* a comestlea? Io there a connection bsteeon three <d!q*> 
meats? V/all I are the crcnon people concerned with the 

plca&Tir*; r. vtercc.c the gorttemmmr. ere concerned with the noble? 
Isn c t that so- or is it more cosolicated? 


^Gantlonan already hsws the pleasant© 3 

£g* no 0 Th-s gartlc-eea ere by definition, ccccemod with the 
Roblo.> That is clear , but aro the common people ccnccrrved with 
the ploasannV drb quite 0 They arc, generally speaking,, too nocr 
for that© They arc concerned with the necessities© The tyrant 
io :/ of course, ret siepjy a com-m msec end thsrofcro* as ixdrdvotlsi 
says on & fcoxier ccccxrjLon© people cUsn B t 1:ooc. , s o tyrants in order 
not to starro or in order not to v-o deaths 


sro i>ited to tee nohjLo © 
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do not rcnanter now«• Could you 


XX333J2U I n&t 


»Jb x*aa that X didn 9 t think that this was the major motive of 
the ~ fee way I understood pleasant, pleasure and riches, 

I didn't think that these were the major motifs of the ty¬ 
rant, Ton c onsider four tyrants in the last too centuries*? 
the too Itool-?cns ? Ye. issoli:ai<> and Hitler ~ no one would 
say these were the driving motiveso n 


Yes,? wall in th$ case of llapoleon lll profit ployed- a very 
great rolCc, He Has terribly in debts and he depended absolutely 
on political success, Hcw$ on the other h&ndr, if you ^ thaso 
peopjc r after having becomo rulers — the sans applies also* of 
course*. to Stalin lived rary vjsllo You must have r^au daasrip" 
tion r j cf tliese bouquets and so on and the question Aristotls 
would say it. 3 3 by no means, ivrdnterestin^ that these — you knes© 

I mean* you nrrwb have read in Churchill or in Hopkins 3 dacer±p« 
tion of the bsnmists* They wore Quito e:ctracrdiiiory and nppsuv 
errtly much isoro elaborate then they iconic! gab in the White Hens a. 
That deean 3 1 moan ihat ff s the motive but Aristotle would say dees 
this way of Ilfs uot -throw li&hb on what is going on© X isean** 
you know / jibber oi-i you -EKSfe not forq^t — I insan * is 

iiud so cn but that Is also a s&rtohai 

t that thesis were 
not laen of vory groat tarmaronea ®- yen knc% they wars not the 
first too ±s by no mssna irrelevant for the consideration* 
Txiat-s the first points Yes, but the other point «*• I grant you 
that these pstpif 3 ? were not ^ then t-feay ccifid havs boccs** big 
business aas and they omM tors had very big business m& 
and tooy ecifLe, alc^tora nrd that 0 So ^ wanted oca&thizzg &cra© 
VJhst ic that... wliat fe^y wanted, more than rt&ra pleasure and men® 
- 7 ? . wc^M you describe that? 


a very diffcrror.« 


different 


fccry*. tot ArdiTtotli would sssy fee ^-t*** 4 *- *>*««*• 


®Tho pewor to do with the stato as they nXXU The para? 
to irspess their o:ai totox. dosirss., and trill cn the xrtoto. 
which is a Icrza of ploasurs I £X£?p3&$J ! 


Eo,. no, ub :so© In othsr word#., I I would Icotq 

it. for the tlsrc hc&r^ at ihs fc^rAlation they did what* they 
did cut of s. political haw&vor tnlopudod that say have 

bsca© bhab did you waat, Ito Kendrick? 


(Inaudible remark) 


gl-^ryv, That would on tbn «=«» alvsyc the ancient 
ol tr.?.t 0 tos- st*« teas wris*votx.& wciud cay can man who ctriTO 
’ t0r 3-ruw/ s&is way utocu :ui utoor.’y incosoatiblc with feus 

r^ c yy d,xerilvv-I_;:^ cjc5ra for gOnrx or hon- 

uVi cy.--.:;r worse r. ho would sot •*•-» Arictctjxj 
^v U *V'" ^ : ~ynoy.^:rx'w:uo:^c:;t t-o i:^:.;vo it at njxt ;: . oxan rsr this 
r:p;;as *,:uu nc*uava. Ora v:ould to ir-xto 
a dLSCtt^inoJi on* lev ^ xj r tto (Maoris - tia vara n.-to 





wb* call anbitiau. iiiubltlaa, xscans in Greek levs of hex*- 

or and therefore love of 1 v. sr +*~» and they distinguish fcctviesn a 
noble Igto of honor and & base love of honor « The question is 
whether this ^IU ks knew these ptend^na all the tins? we 
observe them ovary day in politics and in private lifeo There 
are t^o kinds of motivations* furdamentall y$ which induce men 
to strive for bring outstanding This Is a very ambiguous phen~ 
csxixsn and irhat Aristotle implies is that in such cases where 
ignoble actions ere required ell the time,. cannot be understood 
in terms of a dscire for honor even if the individual beliefs 
he is concerned with soothing but honor and therefore this teas* 
trtion that it is sL&ely desire for pleasuro and profit and this 
kind of thing* Yes? ” 

^According to this classifieat ion* then, whereabouts would 
you put a nan lilre Lenin* L'cujLd you consider him a king 
or a tyrant?” 


Ko ? I thirk according to Aristotle 3 s description Lenin suro« 
ly would have to be described us a tyrant« I believB s but perhaps 
not quite because in Leninas •*** iliab c e a cexplicated ease — Arts* 
tchlo says* you knou* I do not I have mad© thiSr, .sensed 
this many years ago and 1 can only repeat that —• that modern 


tyranny^ as all modem phoxics:cxn?,-. are not cannot simply bo 
reduced to the phanowana which Aristotl® had in mind* Thors is 
something which equally affects both the good and the bad 'modern 
things which was not present in classical politics 0 All the old 
tyrants that I think wo can Itelievs Aristotle and Plato — 
tiers ccncorred with the promotion of their interest cr of their 
family interacts-thwt ai*ouriup to the ss&s thing© They did 
not have causes* As Aristotle ptrbs it,, if there ~ nolle, there 
was only one cause idrlch could arise for ths& and that is ths 
good of tbs pdlSo Hew nauy of the tyrants were benefactors of 
their cities «** Piaicfcr&tus in Athens,^ for esasrpjo,, surely «*» 
and the tyrants Inure teds/ a such better press than the ancient 
tyrants *- seme of them than thay had in ancient timcSo But 


Aristotle would e&v thcra fellers do it only 


esses* You 


ksos*, yust as a certain type of politicians who would espouo% 

•say a docent csuiso because it is a cause for which you are elec** 
ted* Am cra-shstj va believe amrtitaes to have a certain sense 
of lU^cesmuasti; this feUosi stands fer the descent causa not only 
because it will V-Ang him wfeco* He would even do it further^ 
the case v-u arc i&nolutsjy euro if the opposite 

happened to be popular ho vrculu bo 5m favor of thato This is 


In rrodcru times ihare is alweyo a cau 


UTAu* 

Tbidr of Oregon 
of LuGcallui,- Hit 
» word uhion t:e k?.vn iued in this connection rxoro than oner., the 
modem vyrw.eo nil bnsod tn idec?ucpm>>o There was no idnojU 


to banwu Kith-. ?snd then of napoleon, and then 
xv. Stellas Lenin* of eour£o,tco<> And to unc 


o-vy 'CimrCc Th-ro ware Liec 


"-"ore prstcoosDj nauuraljiy 
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(InaiaiiKts wnarfe)© 

Uo* no ? bet we should really, fey to ms&arstand that because 
vq are not entiral7 concerned with Aristotle but with Aristotle . 
to the extent to which he can help us© 

W X thought that Yi?« Barfchelc^* 3 3 stress of what I would 
call psychological motive dooa ncrb need to shrrtf up in Arla^ 
totle**s formulation and I think Mro Bartholomews point 
was that the essence of tyranny can be the desire to dsmin» 
ate for the sake of cteinaticn or to impose one 3 3 will on 
other people for that alone« Modern psychology might say 
that there is a sadistic^masochistic type of ph nemerenc.^ 


Yesc I Iootj that* Yet X must confess I have seen «-«* I know 
dofinitaly crurj one ca.se on my ewa observation where I saw a ma 
doing the things he did obviously for tills reasons he wasted to 
make perils fevr that he can make or break thom<> I mean, a caso 
whore thevs eofekl be r*o doubt for any ebsorvaro I happened to 
©so this in an s:^rdnatinn % InsidsotauKly ~ quits clear o I r^an 0 
whatever the merits «*» it Isas -nothing to do w*ith tbs Liar it a of 
the cace^ it quite obvious* But X would say I think that 
this is ? on the basis ef ssy experience ,, very rare ~ that it is 
cieroly there bo mskaJ people fool thaW ' Xu other trord3 r I believe 
that the notices of powsr and desire for passr as it is used to** 
day is in nsec of a much •*<- of a ftodazasntal r«^onfiidsratioz 
— ard X think that session® -«• for cxassplo. what.ws call vanity 
is much more fk^qu/>st than this isolated* ice cold thing: 1st 
hiru feel the whip., I it nay of course jurist — surely it 
exists on othsr levels but it is always semetbieg absolutely de^ 
grading* For a nzaty non^oomdcsiorsid officer who Just 

tries to show that X 5 n the boss,, That happens natitrally* but 
I think tbs ph^rrom^xm which m coll vnrdfe? ««» whoa wants to chos 
himself supari-sr merely for the sake of shoeing himself superior 
«■*- is much more o<zzz&n* and that ir net quito the 3®w things 
It dcosWt have this intention of hurting or what you call cedis* 
tic element- 0 


rj *Jusb to return on that 
You coulw dcrubtlcss •«— anti 
chology** for* example- Erii 


I don't tera if it can he ctseidcd 0 
nority against authority in pay- 
ch feces^s eoccuoaica of the Uasi 


regime vnfed stress 

Isr. 


as r *o.na 


sadistic ua: 


3 fast that the regime itaelf * or Hit» 
-*» he was acting :Lu a kind of gomr&jJLnod 
in his au^horitari^nis::o s> 


Ycoc but 1 mean yon can t-~u all those tsrmo* The pccist is 
thins trlian yen soy modern psyriir&syy you refer.* to a ra»feov to 


on rr 




articles end so on rjid 


00 on raick baaed on ceruein inndwvaife'u. premies 
tain rpproocii'- or:I where live quostion is 1*1 the m/jevont veu e,<r*3* 
tier, the iipnrc.vc.?;* Tiro resvi.fa bc-ccmc di± 


v j»o lOu. SUC,,- m 
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cn uisusual ««* l&ilcr ras ? in a way* crazy *— I ns&n a vary mass** 
ive way — la tto sense in tiiich yhisco'Jxd, was not crauy 0 xnsso^ * 
I±r*i nor Lonm nor avtn Stalin as far as one can know —* you kncw D 
whether he did not cbvslop in th« last years a disease comparable 
to that of Tiberius^ the fastens Caesarian insanity^ I, for one^ 
wouldtot dare to pronounce rpcn« But ~ no« I wean the clear 
case —* surely behind ~~ cue would have to read ~ to start frs-n 
scratch and 1 odh first of all cn tto manifest both prorai™nemsnis 
and actions and their oun «— a glorification of cruelty belonged 
to the Steal creedo That is an undeniable facto And whicruof 
gout so 9 meant r if you want to proceed psychologically^ very dif¬ 
ferent things in the case of vary different men* Soj^o people 
who had no natural inclination t o cruelty vsre taught to praise 
cruelty and to act cr clljc Ca the other hand* others like H±t^> 
Irr hirsselfr, had a congenital desire to to cruel© But ones you 
do that you naurb admits of course, that thsre are also vary fa« 
mous litoral democrats who tova this quality of cruelty* 


^ess but ttoy don*t have the opportunities for it* 15 


Ah ha© So,, in other words., the real understanding would 
to — ox the i!anis : -. for cxr^pla 9 would bo thlss what rare' tha 
\ logitii.wtiors - jusxbification^^ of this emphatically crual doctrine 
| which as swih has ro 1 - on any ©arlior dratrira© I cam 

ithere rare many doctrines which took cruelty in their strides 
~ many doctrinae —- but the glorification of cruelty 1 2$ of c our S3 
something different,. That gz& would have to do and I bsliav© 
that would tesjastiiately lead beyond psychology because that has 
then «*» it becomes than a nnoh broads? prcbismn political and 
theoretical^ unuer vhsrt condition can crudity appear as the most 
jtopertent thing? I will give you ono indication© There was one 


man 


io - xn 


propar^a ito torin although to nsysr became 


a Ksa-i. : . csHli UrJ.sr> ,X^thInk to is quite well kn&wn in 

this ccrzntTj toc 0 H~j Uhlnr (?) wrote an essay on pain© which 
is very interesting to rssd «■ on pais «» and" he makes’"this 
sertiens that in cur aga,® mind yen the Jinit-abiom «»•» in cur age 
tto only possible virtue *«» to coastot use the word virtue but 
he means that is the c&nwsifey tc staled pain* Old fashionsclly 
expressed- the only virtue to cccto£%> Hoi tto question would " 
thou *p® end 1 believe if ora would start from that ora co uld see 
that tnis kun a certain ***" there ere certain- very broad reasons 
x:hy vhis visi-T sccivid emsr&a under btoce conditions* and specially 
in Ctarcrosy* C&cxvss as to w-dorstands if:, limited — I ae&n, end * 
*d.th tho emphasis cn tte bearing of tto physical pain and ttora« 
fore, of course, tto greater arm is to who stands the greatest 
prin — osn then, be ur^d g 2 j 2-3 for inflicting pain on others os 
a kind of teOT for that end r»o on and so cn,.. I do not -« I ^3crq 9 
t-3 assura that this has nee ns.Trolly as its barto certain ce;maX 
porrorciora — X v.-z^v zs* th^. raecssxty for ttot<^ I mean, that 


n 


1 ibis 


I at* 

<T. 


• unprrvan^. But trhat —* you adnitt’ 
or do you think it is 
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Mh 


peat 


;ic,u 

rj.t 


th-en_ was the difficulty which you had? Can you re- 




(Is&ud£b3jB response)© 

V/oll,. there are* of coisrco ■- many other things and I can only 
mention this point-, You resrmber ws had the Aristotelian distinct 
tion between the three caucus of rebellions: a state of mind* Ahe 
end or ends end thirtlbr- tbs opportunities or the occasions-, tha 
teginran-g^o Tha passage on t^an^y contains a number of very 
inrpctrtant. remarks on that subject and especially^ there is a re® 
flection on the importance? of silver there,, a point to which I 
referred before 3 angor© But it is also true that in the case 
of tyranny the situation is dlf.fererrt fren that in the ease of 
republican chrrpos because in tks cose of any monarchic regime 
the elegant of p-rson&i hatred may be ~ is likely to bo joiea 
more important than in the cccc of a republican regime 0 in other 
words* that scions warts to kill that individual without ary 
tkou&at of & change of regise except accidentally© That ecqpli® 
cates matters cons;] durably© 

How there is one nsre^poini* ite 0 Rosenthal — in veur pa® 
per* « c you Pay in discussion of Atbess and Sparta a contract 
is drawn to tbs tea 


atresb of Ybnrrdid&s* Tbs issue of the two 


cities is consiteraa eozscaptscaHy as opposed to the power of Athens 
and Spartan fear : , which are cncrctiva in Thucydides® account cf 
the ware How what did yea cioan by that? 

(inaudible response) & 


Yes sure© Yes* bat Aristotle tfoasn^t spoils of the causes 
of the Aristotle asys cruy that the Athoz&ana in the war*} 

during tha do^ccracies whersvar they could and 

the Spartans erbablisLsci — I would say —* 1 do not belie sa «-* 
it is very hard to s&y :.nat tee difference baleen Aristeble*© 
and Thucydides iu;darstcnlin^ of those nattsro «*» is very hard* 

I can Q—i A/ «>••'..l> 3 i:,'; y."iix'P-1 iii*prossxon Phao in political o.v£ moral 
matters I tellers ail theca geozt mzn &gr£3o The differoneoSc 
end they s, concern the reasons which they 

havOf, but I ibipk tea «.« the nsteon which war have iresa 

xiicdorn tircsr ihut. ttero are 0 ray.. conservatives end literals or 
hewswr th-^y p.v be called at different fees in different coun~ 
tides., or pci'nsps rdso ocanc suivdivi siens cf that •« that this 
3^ rspreconroed on t.hs hireesi level of. UteraturOo I believe 
thaid s ons cl the latest errors r.-s canccaoiits if us assume 
that tide cvload in tec ps,sv-. Theoretical dirforescss* v&ry 
greate oi:« ir itcrcdl and political otters 1 hali«.rr» that 

all the r-r:o, ri—ics in i>pi.te cf the ibote well jrcoisss 

>i^rba.wia acv.ms to h&vs aJrfcaelre<£ 
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* Wliat,, than., was the difficulty which you had? Can you re~ 
peat it ags.jp? 

(Inaudible rospcnse) 0 

WoUa there ara* of coutco, many other things and I can only 
mention this points You rvc had the Aristofccli&n distinct 
tion between the three caucus of reballicrs; a stato of mind- i;.h© 
end or ends end thirdly : the opportunities or the occasions^ the 
boginraiig^o Tha passage on tyranny contains a number of very 
important remarks on that subject and ospccially.> there is a re® 
flection on the importance cf airier there : a point to which I 
referred before; anger „ But it is also true that in the case 
of tyranny the situation is different frem that in the case of 
republican charges because in ths cans of rny monarchic regira 
the element cf personal hatred tizy ha ~~ is likely to be joiaa 
mere important thun in the caac of a republican regimco In othor 
words n that scraaoao wants vp kill that individual without ary 
thought of a change of regime oncopb accidentally 0 That ccnxli® 
cates matters coccidcrablyo 


■ee; 


How there is one nore^point* Ji? 0 Roasathal —» in ycur 
» r yen ray in the discussion of Albers and Sparta a contrast 


5.2 drawn to ah* t.^uahimrit cf YhrcylldaSo Th -2 issue cf tha nuo 
cities is corsicrroa ccucaptca]Qy as opposed to the power of Athens 
and Spartan iasr- which are epcrctivo in T buoy cldcs 11 acccrnt cf 
the var 0 Hew what did yen ocan by thst? 

(Inaudible response)* 


Yes sure* Yes, but Aristotle dceon ,j, t spoalc of the causes 
of the crr.ro Aristohln sr.yn ersiy that the Athoniaaa in the tear. 
during tha wsr, ovt^Xivhod doucvracios vhors^r tlioy* could scrA 
the Spartans ^chablijimcl -- I would say «— I do not belies «« 
it is very card to say r.nat the diiisrenae catwson Aristotls? 4 ® 
and Ttooydirc'S^ luvdarstsndrjfts of these natters «• is very h&rd* 

I con only n v:.t3 :v r general impression that in politica l sed moral 
matters I editors all trees geoat men agroa* The differencesc 
and they aw vary rrcat r.crcntines- concern the reasons which they 
havCf, but X iinrl tie simple *•» the notion which we have frail 
xesd&rn tircac thi-.t there are. eay. conservatives end liberals or 
hcwcvsrr thoy rrav '*3 called at different tines in different coun¬ 
tries., cr prrhape ~ico cam sub*divisions cf that «*« that this 
is repTwCcno-'d on tha hircist level of literature 0 I bclisvo 
that^s ons cl the ; reave vt- errors r.c can c tvsnii: if wo assume 
ia;v i in the p-vlv. Theoretical, dilToroncss* very 
•V cut -in esroul and political uetture I aeliav:. that 
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T£ 03 c- stable cf former deea not have special treatment and aeserip» 
tlon of the carnes which notirrsita its erd-c 1 I oppose ycu sesa 
of the causes ~ of its final cause e "This could perhaps be ex¬ 
plained by the feet that the polity is the most ideal of oX1 Ar» 
dstctelisn consui'cuiional formao 1 * V/ell 0 what do you say to this 
proposition* that tho polity is the -- I mean*, say# the boot *■» 
most ideal — X suppose you %acn the bast of *21 AristctaltEQ 
polities* Is this the vieu of the class? Or of other members 
of the class? Hr© X^axhioloEs^r* 

"HeXU gteen the cconditions of Aristotle °s day® I thd.uk he 
would have said it is the best possible in his dsyv* 

What do you say? 

"I think that- ha used the word basto He is several times 
explicit« Ha ezclicitSy said that he feel3 that the bast 
for** is ^xnarohy 0 ?? 

Yes,* kinsshipo Tes 0 sure 5 that 3 s clear r, but there is a di£~ 
faculty to which hr a Bartholxmow referred although .it is not ex«* 
hsuisted by what he $zyr? b Aristotle speaks of the best which could 
ce had by cities lu There ars still cotter ones which 

require very roecinl couditicrrr^ La this all right? Lab us leave 
it at that for the time being** although that is not the end of 
ito Hc-v uhav cccyu the end? Does Ari^tot'}^ not speak about *&q 
cnd, ; the purpose^ of the polity as distinguished fresa tbs other 
regimes? Well.- oligarchy^ wealth; dcsaocracys freedesa; aristocrat 
cy? virtue o What about polity? 

"Is the rule© 11 

Pardon? 

"Well* actually the and of any constitution is the rule©" 

toz 3 but that is ccssrxai to all — but tho specific erd 0 Just 
as the specific end of de&oer&cy is freadna© that is the specie 
fic end of the polity according to Aristotle? 

Virtue 


list quite,, Then it would bo aristocracy© -I noted htyvo tho 
passages feXlcfxmg;: we dorWfc have to read it c Well; 

Aristoi.tQ says you see* X senUioissd this before «*■» polity is 
that revise un y;u.ah the citizen body or the balk of the citizen 
heavy ravied sabers snd therefore the principle 
ij/vv .•.. virtue of w:r- erd that is.-, nccording to hr- 

■JiV: ^ i. .. , ,vr..,C-Cw IviUuU; J Ui. CSS p G JUU'/o *5UU V'AVi!- ClJtS'* 

ly doe:-; eac c:-c.av.vt that i33r.:? fi There was cr-:? atc-ra pciivc. which 
1 thc-ryl'id I ,:c::ald nastier^ c-.u pay:- six: of your* paper* Tr-s.- tats 
in a rcl'i'-.: r ‘h3':.^ * r ou cn cq'W'v hi't> whieb 7 \d y^i 


N r\ r.V; * '■’ 



to toasts ycu Aon that he rlKnild be maternally- Godfearing 
om» vxoH.^' time ^nci.j-u ce aopwcii* v. u e3 pfi.cu£ okarcAs c^ii avo 
Jn thero ssras ccoraat in order? Z rrean^ J believe it is not rsces^ 
s^try to explain why the tyrs£t ns usH served if he is regarded 
as pious© 

%3ll<> Aristotle himself givso an explanation for that© 71 
Hsnsly? 

•Heaelyr. if people sea that the tyrant is Gcd«fGarir>~ : they 
will think that the Godo like him and Ills relationship to ™ 
people fTra.alnr, there is between the- tyrant and the Gods* 

He prcva to the God that troy should be kept from attacking 
him©* ' 

XeSr. but on the other hera, his piety would give them som 
guarantee that ho recognises soae limit at loan ** 

"Of bin goodness That is *;hat Aristotle says©* 

XoSo yesc But still'— that is very true«, but thsr« is another 
comment which Aristotle naturally doss not make which ks as readers 
can-t help suakiag© 

^Sinilar to iacliiavu Hx'p 

That is also tru-s© Xes, but siora irate di&tely relevant 0 
Wall Aristotle :*d:es so such remark ~ dossed — in the case of 
any other regime and one ssplare.tA.ca wcu3*a cf course^ be 2 it 
is particularly accessary in tha case of tyratajfo Good© Thank, 
you very 


Sw let wc turn to teday-c a^rdjcaont., V.VH first ac have 
to bsgnn at nr.3 to a jar<.«'y js*. crclsr to under at«md the Kaauin^ 

of vnis bear wimac is art many ways repatit Acur? * as lie© tTcc-us has 
scGn — ifano is this «* ho;? dess it oceg that Aristotle takes 
up again tto issue of donccracy and oligereby., chiefly? Hot lot 
us tom iirct to bae bcyiriOiA^g cf Book ¥ viiors ue have & remark 
about the facto less road tea beginning cf Book Vo 

”k T e h^-c; noi-J practically ccrpleted oar discussion cf the 
first four subjects ouated Ar our prccrammej and it only re« 
mains to trc-;;. . in ceaclnnlon: of the lust© Under this hs&d 
;;o have to 00; aider the raa-a-al cause 3 t&ich nr educe ckanrroa 


nn c- 02 : at i c a i* 1 oe 


f to their number and uatiiro* 


rrn 
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Yes* Well - Ict us stop here o How what information ~~ that 
is then ths subject of Bock ¥• isn;t. it? Bmt corrupts regimes 
in general and each regains in psrt&rular and therefore what pro® 
serves repines in eaneral and each regime in particular, So vo 
are through at the end of Book: Y at least., There seems to be 
no further subject* So what do — by the wey^ the difficulties 
of the order of the Politics ire wo great that people hair© -« 
editers have mzds* Inzne nineteenth cent cry a a great variety 
of arrang 2 ^entr» 5 so whan people ~~ sometimes ifnon people quota 
according to cocks you have first to knew according to which ar®> 
rangsaent, This order wnidi 3arl»r has is the order in the vr^ius^ 
script eid therefore tbs only authentic ardor as far as kq can 
kno!/ 0 But- for sample* at the end of Book IU« as you re ay ro« 
call : , inhere the ending —« the end of Bock XXL is almost idonti® 
cal with the beginning of Bock VIZ and therefore., scaa people 
said? well* you have to go on — Book X- II* XH 3 YII^ VIXI* and 
then bring in !¥,, Y and VI* There 2 s all kinds of other arrange** 
rbut vc cannct go into theto There is a real difficulty 
harOo What ~~ tbs serious difficulty is what 3 s the meaning oi 
Book YX, following ■> this statement at the beginning of Bock 

¥? I * 0 % tho remark which Bsrksr mads regarding Book ¥2 — hew 
did he call It* entitle that? 




s Mathc&3 cf Contracting roaccracias nud Oligarchies with 
a Special View to Their Greater Stability^ s? 

Yes* that is of c our so ~ lot us say indeed* crastruction-, 
establishing.-. That soaaa to bo the subjsot* and let us turn to 
128 ?a whore vx ffju:] a remark on this sub.jccto You reissmi^r at 
Bock IF, at- tee beginning of Buck £7$ ha gives a general survey 
of what the object cf the political erb is in analogy to the 

&rh. for cxryplx: the best ah-roly* iha bast for ~=*> the 
average beet rrui then how to pr-sserva asy given rogam© regard® 
lass cl* whether it is good or bad-, Ec* in S23?af will you just 
rend the be^aaulrt?!^ 


^Ths oarl cf constitutional system which ought to bo preposed 
is cno rlich nen can hs G&sily induced,, and will bo zocx&ly 
ab2Sj> t-c qvufi onto the system they already have* It is 
as difficult a natter to r of arm an old constitution as it 
is to construct a new oua* „ rt * 


X CS 3 pruTUCa.- ix: b US Stvp kCT 5 *£> KilSVl# ATJlStO'&lC ll£LC 2 CO»C-./llSS©d 

chiefly up tc v&s is hew to ivprovo or pressrva an established 

but ha has not disoussaci tbs question of hew to ootablihh 
xt ic.rc^i cue ir^‘''.Lr.r'>r,£ b*s ruse — well tko reason wub this, us 
would appear v:; v..i the covrosrx.. Pcorua have coon mivoh too’mush 
cerr-rrsd rvli .a;;*,;--^v^ohf:rg fren tnu ba-g—: : vr Tri I--- T/.-r.r^o 
z - l ? h — kv-. rbJc-.k ara accosciblo to everyone of 
vary dor a - vvb a eaon^/^ling cx the r;ob 


with 


‘cn U-3 ruo 


tri yxoaoreva aid to ij^rsvcio i.:/;. 

f., ...«L vV x-J,(jii Cw. d Vl » v, •C.ili.ti* 
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Therefore it is clera* that Bsek VI to VTII form a urrlty n Ik*ck 
VI dc&hi wish the question of how to establish a democracy- &;id 
diarchy and Bocks VH to ¥IH with how to establish the bast 
region You ecu say that is incc&pisio &nd it is very likely 
that the Politics as we have it is incomplete because there are 
quite a fen relBSsnees to tMngs which Aristcrtlo says he is go~ 
ing to do and woch lie do rsot have and that is perfectly possibles 
that it is incorolcte* YJe can understand it nevertheless uhis 
whole situation *** by spying that democracy ■» oligarchy^ and aris^ 
tocracy^ which ws start with in Book VII am VHI 5 are the sacsb 
important reyir^So The racnarohic we have dismissed for various 
reasons o Kingship is no lesser possible* You can s^y 5 kingship 
\ cannot be established* It emerges in ths olden tines without 
\ special art; guiding people ±n ertab'iiehing it® And tyranny shouldn't 
bo esfcabiiz&edt the less wa nqy about it the better® And tfccre*» 
/ ^Sor& the question thsreites would be this* why not polity? 
t w hy not the oolit y? And that has to do with a certain problem 
-^^inhsronh in tb* pslitv itssif* what is that peculiar diffi® 

"t culiry regardant the polity? Wall*, we turn., perhaps^ to that 3*« 
ter o Sou firsrfc then ~ nos* ~ ArinbcrXlo turns almost abruptly 
to the question of doiiccracy and oUgarcdjy and we begin,, perhaps®, 
or«ir stray at ITl/frOth Thrri is the cue at den — now whan Aristotle 
seys is this % 1st us how to establish dsncsraciss ansi 

oligarchies and in the place : dcurccr reicc« and in tiifat W'O 

have to •*« zsnst not ferrgot- ere very ikaperbrnt lesson which %re 
have been given tsforo? nmaslvy that* there are various kinds of 
dsatoerrey? Son nir* is thsrs* nuch s variety of democracies,:. Aris« 
trct-le echo agci% and what fUx^s he say? Ea gjc^s two rsason3 c 

^Triers ars two reasons v;ry there ars several types of d&ace«» 
racy u One has rlreudr, been aentiensdo /The reference is 
back to Boric IV/,-. Th.hr in the difference of character 
two-en the peoples of different stetg&o* 

On' the dificrarco of the ec3i20~&&.., if one can 8 ay test c > 

The carton r--*cTe uiffsr« He dcscivt cay the ehar&atero The 
demos is different la different edticso Yes? 

*Tie:v3 you r,y have a populace of f&rnersi there you r.ay fcava 
of :'**ob3SJies and drpr labo;?r^rr;o The democracies irhirh 
they ecr. statute differs hit if you add farcers to mecheracs,, 
erd than odd ti^yicbou^v* to both.- you cheats a raw differ® 
enco will;.’a in ncr& r>o r;.uoh one between batter and verse sorts 
cf the .cans tiaras > aw cna botee-an t ot^Uy different things 0 * 


Yea c , What Aristotle *mz:>s by that is tbiss you can ha"*© 


in the 




Pu.:. worse r, leu still have the srcis 
u:e a ;:ko&raC:or«» Tasro is a species of 
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miners called srv;,2»aker3 and ers j.a ccod- the other is bccU 
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In ether words, 
itself create a 
pl^Gd Yes? 


ika-difference sjetween good and bad does net* in 
ccltlrenco of rrecio.a an ia shown by those gx ara® 


fI Tlio second reason for the existence 


KOc This is clear hot thrt democracy necessarily differs 
when the dexc 3 dii.Car;;., Take the most extreme poleax if the de¬ 
mos is a pea^antr? end® on the other hand- it is industrial verk~ 
era there are two radically different democracies even if all 
the other characteristics of dessocracy would be the 8 £ir«e 0 Sven 
the spirit- of the two democracies would differ 0 Mow tills is clear® 
How wo come to the next points 


"Tho second reason for thr- existence of different typos cf 
democracy is the different possible combinations of the fea¬ 
tures which characterize democracy and are supposed to be 
its attributes- One .varinry of democracy will have fewer 
of these auxribuGes? a second will tiave more $ a third will 
have them all 0 how there is a double advantage in studying 


all the separate attribute s of democracy 0 Such stu Or nob 
only helps in constructing etna new variety which one may 
happen to wont: it also helps the reform of existing vard«* 


it 


You see here that refers to the question discussed before3 
improvement and enUbliohins cr preservation and establishments 
bat here cstabldecing cctjuq xrrrto This word* thD Greek word 
for establishing cmaurs very frequently in This beak 

and I think by the mere statistics of the usage-, which I fcavsa«t 
made and 1 believe no one has one could eotahUsh that this 

is really the tfcc&e hers from Sock Y 1 cn 0 Yes? 


R Ksn who are enraged in t- 
seek tc 1 v\-rp togothar all. 
idaa on whirn ths constit 
error . as have already 
of th2 destruction and pr 


- raiding & constitution iri: 
. tie attributes connected 
.ration is bared ? But this 


11 ofton 
with ths 

J jut *£1 


r.ctecl in dealing with the subject 

‘oesrvaticn of constitutioris 0 n 


Yea: let us stop kerSo he resana is the story of the 

no&s* The errib roses you rcsMaiber that example «** arid pettirg 
ever more rrrabby until it censes to be a 5:0*13 — a democracy got® 
ting ever nor a er.ioe?;it:.e unvi.1 it ceases to be a dQuccracy c 
Bow what is the s-ocomi tbais thou? The difference cf the dxaess 
that" s clear.*--■■■«* ;;; as ants® Indus oriol workers-, to extreme* 

What is the other point which t o has in mind, because it doson^t 
appear vary slaaxly from how Hrrer translates 0 There is aassfchsr 
rsaron,> fare. re can f-y r 1: tne difference of democratic instil 
tuticar 7 ;, la.-,, civic-rent rerei of view* aithoura trere no 


Viinure ' 
darner rr*^ 
erf: rere 
enure 7 ■ 

wlL^.o'k. 


renrreremon e* 

> f-.-v ni 


ro, 


:-y eurere 


ror example" reur-rs 
.re cbvioix *j;r uifibr® 
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we ccmc to the crucial poiiri^ bathe meat precise discussion 
of dsmoeracy Trliich ve find in ifcs Po litico Let us read that 
slow tt Let us read first the next Sehbense 0 ' 

*lGt us near ccnsider the postulates the moral teraser«, arid 
the aims^of democratic constitutions ?> y 


TeSo Hew it is hard to distinguish in toe sequel those three 
elcraexrto.) as if they wore ’Wholly iiidepondont from one another 9 
The word which he cays* pcstulatQSr, is «• in Greek it is the word 
scsiCTSo But ssd.cm doesn^t mean originally what we understand 


by it 0 It means originally that of which one is thought worthyo 
Axles is worthy* An honor: the rankn the position-. Iterivs;sive2y 
it* iseaus that which ic honored* as it were.? with being tho bestiap 
King of a clcncratratdon?. that which is assuakd as a basis of dnion- 
straticno How Aristotle uses cynoxrv^ouBly with that* immediately 
afterwards the word hypothesis* and later on also definition, 
and. still later - the criminating raxlnciplOo So Aristotle 1.3 br$ 
apparently not *■«* deliberately* very imprecise in his terns and 
that has sOKgrhing to do with the fact that this is* after all., 
a political bocc: dealing with phencsesa which are accessible to 
everyone* every eitisen* and therefore this kind of precisi.cn 
is rot rbq\r?m-"l'. But .1 don c t Irr.cw father that suffices ns 
pld&aticn,, let us turn than,, vhsb thsl^poshesis of the demo¬ 
cratic regime ia 0 


^The isncL^rlyirig idea of the dsnccratic 


w 


YeSr, That is hypothesis 0 


c Th3 fcypot 
liberty c 
in Barker* 
Aristotlv/ 
ferns cone 


hspa-c of the democratic typo of constitution is 
/headsr leaves out one oerrtcrce in parenthesis 
oppsrertly under the impression this is not 
- liberty has mars then one form 0 Ona of its 
: iats in tixs Interchange ~ - 


mOo Th: 

€0 quel* n ?or 
ravins alone 
democracy ai: 
thing in frs; 
in turuo Bo 


ie not good* Lev ms ‘bay to translate the immediate 
Is they are in the habit of dyings that in this 


ji>V TV*’ 

e- 


U'.i 


•> f/VT 


of ;?irccdr^<. for. 


as they assertr, ©vary 
s.t thie-; nsxaely,.. freedcn a lour? U Q&& form, ono 
ar B one could ssy^ "is to ha ruled and to rule 
:-U hl^TO that? 


trr, 


XC3, 


n 


Go on thei3.o 

V I didn’t reccgnino that was Arisrtotle £ 3 — 10H bo mors 
enrefuio 1 " 


Yes* Hrr that is one olruents ruling and bo dn g ruled in 




2 ?5 


,! Ths dsmocratic coucar/cAon of justice is the enjoyment of 
arithmetical enuaiAiy* asd not the enjoyment of prepo^tion® . 
ate equality on vho basis of desert*. On this arithmetical 
conception of justice the masses mast Rocens?iri3y be sever® 
cig£o « o a* 1 

The rcifLriJsudCc There were no ma3S8S in ancient times 0 It°3 
the multitude must be sovereign yes? 

n * o o the toll of the majority imxrb be ultimate and must 
be the expression of justice* The argument i3 that each 
citi£3U should bo on an equality with the rest; and the re^ 
suit which felloes in democracies is that the poor — they 
being i 7 i a majority,, and the will of the majority being sav* 
erciga — • more sovereign thsm the rieh n Such is the 
first £cr;a of liberty^ i*Mch all damcerato — 8 

Mo 3 such is the first sign of liberty; namely? You rsmem« 
ber what that first sign to? iverycne talks of freedom* but free® 
desa shews ii-jeiih manifesto it calf in various rays* as a matter 
of fast- in tiro wsr/Sa The first in ivhst? Kent lore cl before* 

Where do you r^ccgxise where there is freedcn? He has said it* 
Pardon? 

^Equa34ty* B • * 

Ko. 5 Yes* equality derivatively •*» he ms ant sveryors rule? 
and is being ruled in turn* Hot* the neat? 

“The othsr form consists in 0 living as you Hko° 0 Such a 
2ifs 3 the democrats argue, is the function of thsfroe man-, 
just as the function of slaves is not to live as they Hko 0 s 

Yes* laterally,., this for thic :# they assart s is the work 
of freedra; r.7.u3iy. ; . that ovaryons lives as he likes,, since it 
±s the affair ox tl:x nan ulavcG to live not as he Uf a a 0 
The slave in a cu,.Ui •'UO iv.\ * lO» as h® xalaau obviously,, but as 
hia master lAAoSc Yes? 

“This is the second of dcaaccrscyo Its issue is,, ideally*, 
freedom iron i.ny JL*jxnwer- nee of geverraent* and* failing 
that,,, such fra-dem as cocao firaa the inisrehan^ of ralirg 
and being rulad,, It aontributeo.* i»t ilio isay. to a general 
eystoza of liberty based cu eqniAJLtyJ*’ 


Yes* Let us atop here* psrh&pCo Hot 1st us css* Freedom 
is the aim of f-acccracy and a 2i^ of ireedesa xx< t ae cqus liuty 
of all citinsm:V:ruJ.o of tha majoritr* Another which is t;^ 


. .V 4 ^- w'/, i t, — ■ 


was a quxai 
How let us 


yens ifvxa as ho 1il;a% Is ho are ch 
tier, is* is or.a of then pricer or no* 
i-as cixux uaaed oy i*m* o oi&j an has p: 
der? "Suia being* * « 0 j; / Ho* no* v:c 


--■:i no j we. Ate act v::.; vircu 




,0 


die can eey r . of equality rather than of freedom* and' I think this 
distinction, between €ovality :vd fr-iedcr.x oivas a bit closer than 
the distinction baa-roan political snd cIvlc liberty* So since 
tiie first ds3S not speak of freedom it sail. 1st us start frcrz 
t be second and there freebee is said to bo to live as one likes* 
That isfreeden vildcii means ~ -chat is crucial because to live 
as cm likes could bs *&e&nt without any regard to political zei** 
ence* t or that could be forgotten- To diva as one likes 
not to bo subject vc anyone because if you' are subject to anyone 
you carlb live as you like* You have to live as he who is your 
master likes«, Yes , but that is obviously inpossibla and there^ 
fora you i-nist make a compromise * You r.uut bo — you are subject 
to otherst that carlt be helped =, Therefore he to whoa you are 
subject must also be subject to you a Tastes the maacimns vtiich 
you err. expect as a reasonable ran am that means being ruler end 
being ruled in tera and equality^ So fro;: this point of view 
equality would be dcidvabiv^ fresa fTeedcEU VJs vent to live ~8 
vo likoi T f» don't ••rcvtb nacfcsrs* Therefore eqprfiidr?s 

equality is not Itself a ">j x rocw ■» Co Yet the starting pcane may 
also bo equality rrd Aviirtotlo* in effect,-, starts with ecualityo 
And equality xeuno that ovary cue ia ralcr and being rules in turn* 
Hence, no cue Is siraply subject to anyone else because the other 
is also subject to ycu n Hanes, evsryons llz.roa as one lil^s* 

In other vicrds^ shsthor you start from the e-quality angle **« then 
you arrive ct frsedoa.; and if you start frea the freedom angle 
you arrive ct equality® 3o you cannot 3trictly speak of prices 
ity c nevertheless > it is- iriporteni. that the key word is frssdcm 
arid, not equality* That is important because K3ll r , you see* 
when 13 aperlc *-« can ura understand that — why freedom is the 
preferred tern end not equality* 


^Tou night all bo equally deludado* 


Vj 


thirl you point Ivs the right direction* but Is it 
xzofc reaarltabl§3 tlvvu rroivo books rhl&h are ’written on broad theses 
deal with £raadcsv llbavk?! rex-hsr than with equality? 

(Jinudibls rcmrl) © 

Yes,, freedom esens to have on appssl \?*rlch equality hsia aoLy 

i cn a former occasion that thcra 
5 - -v;;ucn eter steal thought and mod- 
tetev. zmd 1 tn;ua not only ia the 
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a nora t-rdx^o We nay csy. justice reminds us. of cur 


c.uto.cs 


Freed ai& 


'b 

:ir±3 


of 


rjthir;^ which we .natural^ lite- 


One tfculd i \trx to r 4 o into that i aic^ more do&pjy but the fact is 
that the K07 word is «**' not only -here in Iviccotl© but also - in* „ 
other rcicroEsces to classical desaocrcey — is freedoms not* equs2<« 
ity^ although it is atoays understood that there is «*• equality 
ccsnss in-, bat; it is net the guiding consic^utiono >xr 0 Kendrick* 

ft VJell fsseedca then. Sxsplies a v&erewithfL to maintain it •=*=» 
to r&srft equality* a 


here 


Xes 0 It* is understood that although that is not said 
—- but it is understood not all men prefer to be fyae because 
that is the e*s3y way in which you can deiordl the institutes*: cf 
slavery,, And slavery is somehow taken for granted here* Kct- 
everyone is s free mar* 0 To be a free mas. is a distinction 0 To 
bo a hiiEian toing without qualification is no distinsticsio Evary« 
one is a human hein^t and if you make the ci.Gtiisct5.on —• all right*, 
some are vary inccmploue hxssan beings* cay babies*, well*, they 
don 3 t count polltacally anyway and so m can disregard the» 0 
The more ir&oreoting case would be that of waesn^ but that- 
fortunately,, earlier political people —- not oxuy the philosophers 
to ole for lined uhaa wcisor* should not well that is Plato 
is*one of tto :iojor ^rceptiorjs.. you know — said waaen don 3 t count* 
I«m sorry to 3;p% politically* So was this an answer- to' your «§aes® 

tXC-LX. I’iT-J .V.i *• 


^That• s ''hat I Ivad in mind but it would yast seem that saaas® 
tiling diJiferen& was italiad in the secern nation* 2 

Yes sure* 

(Inaudible re spouse } ,* 


So*; I excr^siAy otutea. you could perhaps cay thias 

for modern i^. ; « it is aoo absurd to e&y that a defect may bz tha 
erovxd for 


wi «u- i., 

•i — _ f. 

] ~>~r* _ ~ ,«*.» <• r—* 


?vr c*rarq^l.e, people \:ho aro suffering par** 
'or occnomic reasons.* should because they suffer 


haavo ool:;bi.CTi.l tricots to rcdrscs tho balnr 


•V.vi I 


Thsl^s & r-ori.pf^C’ 


ly defensible strroorx^t in sedbrn that is frequently uud3 0 

•But here in a. dnferr. which is a basis of rffbts* That vs-is* cus 

l y fhv v'-.. 1 : u'jT’ pc.‘tiplv.*A riLgat 2Z£t\S£ OJj CuuJXSva 

cn a virtue cr : in other , a night is & privilege 0 Tbero 
are no ri^ea abr.viv c .Xcu kr-.ci? when a® spook of rights ? right.-.*;? 
of u.on tn-sy a.rc in-sozrt to bs viilxh to »very man by v.irtrs 


cf the fact 


s as a c:o7j??i b^ir-r- 


*-i -fifl'n t*ir 


n^o i^xist ii$K 


and th^efer^ t ::;e could ?j:rf <rr??y rir>r: :io a p2?ivilcro and thara^ 
fern deuend v , : :rl *;:o. r;hc?r c:. 5 ,u'"- " v ny -?cu c; to a id have the r:-.. r *;,i:- 0 

1 ycu are just a det::-;.-.auauu 

O "''* -T ' 1 '*''Ch • -•* ■- ■•. -• 


zrer a caxa:: 
rarif - bit a 


v /•*'• J - 


ac;. all soo 


'j t*\ r-. 


1 


C-.C-;:-' 



£ f o 


both ffeedm sm ecualiv*? are inseparable erpveasicES of :ia ssm* 
of the ScTm thins called dcmofcrarv,, • let Aristotle adds Vsro-. acd 
this trill ccrs out later ncro clear? 7> still iter© la anvenor 
olesant which. Is at least equally important- apart £rm irsedem 
am equality sxsd that is that democracy is rule of the p^c?r 0 



eod 

CR^sirlcalljo.. lou cannot faara* ~ ycu don^t h&va her© an £ teiori 
construction of vhst dcitoo^cj-^weeded and equality vs Aie©« 
dena and equality of the peer* Of course* also of the riite Via 
ceme to that Inter 0 But practically — surely the preponderance 
of the pocr ? and this topllo^ In a vary* Aristotle °s criticise 
Aristotle ««• and this criticism Is referred to* is alluded to 
at any rate : bro, Vines. Aristotle speaks bare of equality ho 
says numoris il. equality ft They dorhi consider proportional eoiml^ 
ityc i c Oo the equality of «hich the democrats speak is not true 
equalityo It 5 © only a part -»to1jU it is not entirely :^rosa? :> 
but it 3 5 osier half of the stery 0 What about freedcaa^ democrat** 
ic ireedesa? dew in it vhat ucsld .Aristotle say? We can in^ 
fer that- frcai the parallel at* equalise Is the frseden of id 
the democrats speak true freodoa in Aristotle«s point of view? 


*>;o, y cfesicacly rot- bseauss it leaves tha democrats 0 © with¬ 


out a racier vfixnnrc any aareetnoSc 


_ *» 


In other verte, to live ns one.Dikes is not a reasonable 
eric So Arivtcvle would bars to say true fr-sedem is not end of 
which he speaks ~ .us wCn> ♦ -i.r ing differ^nt-o Am this true fresco 
would be ishst in Aristotle? To live as one likes? 


R Ko 0 To live a life erdorsd toward the ettaiment of the 
good 2U&»* 


YeSr> 2k? lira \db?tucv\cl.7\ 
cbjeortisn of Arie^otXv thsr-Co 
more carefully c liters 1 tMte 

ns Zti e J.U v.„ cw v: 

rxblo* I rraii. tr 
ioCo you Kill. yob 
understand iv r . to 
ifkuvclcr; rmeiy.-. 

Thaten ateuvra vote: 
cause ns yen?, dcute 
pserlerce., tksr* nr 
rot live with they 

r *> V***j •' y •' ■"*• -. 

V ‘X *•» w« »U «'■. wO'~. « . — .. 

\ 7 b 0 r 0 Tj-'^Vb rrn *■" 
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faro. That would be? the srhrole 


kev* 


k „A 


vs consider that a bit 
worth azr whilo* To live 


0 no one likes, ia of courra literally 
y to do it iXtersily end you will gat lusrte 
nkr.t you do ::ct liter So therefore *?d 
liv'j as one IrJtea.. ivi.th a natter of course qnaX« 
to live an one like^ Kithcut hurting ^>bhsr^o 
•nstoedo Yoe ? cut that again is vsiy veg?.:o be« 
•dess tee;; frcca the literature., if rot Area qx ~ 
r-eeple i:ho ere very easily hurt and you can® 

, uit-hout hv.::ldny so 15© must have ir,fn: k o 

te vhte hurris?" ucans© Tre r&nity of 
,A;v tei i 
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Era EcnniOn yea. ram* to hrvo an idsa<, 
(Inaudible response)* 


Xes* vjoU I suggest a somewhat more old fashioned enumera^ 
tion: life and iinb* r property* People are hurt if you steal or 
— you know ~ and burglarise or something of this kind* Honor 
of womans that Has iiachiavelli’c enumeration and he was in such 
matters of very groat soundness and clarity* All rights then 
we know that ~ what it is&ans to live as one likes — yes, surely* 
but you must not. interfere with other people c s life-, property* 
and honor of the Homeno But precisely from Hachiavelli we learn 
that this can be obtained under a tyranny* There is no direct 
link* it seems^ between these simple demands and politico c Buv 
vhat would one cay against this propositions you can have them 
under any regime; that 5 s not characteristically democratic 0 Well.* 
under a tyrant, to talcs the simplest case, you have them only 
precariously. If the tyrant happens to be a eonseahle man and 
does not happen to oe under very great pressure to interfere with 
life and property,. Sc tills wholly ncn^pclitical interest in it» 
self in living us one liicss necessarily turns into a political 
interest* If ycu think' a tit about it what you want with these 
vary modest demands —* you must c-occmo politically interested* 

So you would demand v therefore > political rights because ycu say 
without them you are not sufficiently sure that your lifs ? liber*** 
ty> and honor ci your Human is taken care of* The political rights 
bat what kind ci' political right a because there is also a variety 
there « how he to hc must start from the simple fact 3 equally oh^ 
vlous to Aristotle as to nschira-elli, that we have in every so« 
cisty the basic ciseiection bet:re*-n the rich and tho poors and 
let us use tnese old fashioned cut clear expressions u Now there 
are great differences: the rich arid poor both want life property, 
and honor of vevsin. but still it- is not quite the sores politically * 
h&s tho rich mean that and how r*b» poor moan that* What do tfcs 
poor want us peer: X moan- all want these three tilings ? hit what 
do tho poor as poor cant and *cn-o rio h as rich want? Thai is de---> 
cisivOr, Aristov-lc suggests thic we can perhaps yes., let 
us turn to a passage which wa have not considered last time* 23C8b* 
•towards the end: Ii-C3b33* following,, “This one must particularly 
watch in oligarc!c-.as.:. The tetry do not mind it so much if they 
are prevented from ruling but they even enjoy it when seaeota-~ 
uhen one nermits thnm to 


B Do you moan HOD or 
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tt The tinny arc not so groat. 
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affvcek a$'<* means o? private, gain* it would ptw» 
auxty — YKc tfttJUjr j>ossibte ^ 4 c^ ccRMbiiiisi^. efomcJctac^f 

with ari^frjcrncys Both tkp disables *ud the busses could 
i;*-n get vb&t they • desire! The right to held office* would* 
bs open to -til., ?»s befits a democracy: the notables would 
actually be xr; office* as oefits an aristocracy* Joth re¬ 
sults r.uuld he .n:hi*vs*d si-.^julaneeusl y :ii* tils use of oif;;.ee 
as a j^s of profit werr ;.r;do i!»iposi;ible.. The poor would 
no Tongeir de&if** to hold office (because they would uerxse 
no advantage xrrau doing t;o), arid they would prefer to attend 
to their ecm affairs* The rioh would be able to afford to 
take office,, as they would r&ed no subvention from public; 
funds br* root its expenses, The poor would thus h:u * the 
advanbayo of oncoming vealthy by 'diligent attention to works 
the aotahles would mjoy the consolation of nob heir# n r ^«* 
erned hr any chance cosier ~ 


This ir orourh? thank you.- So, in ether words- Aristotle 
distinguiarr: ^ hare in a way -hich io not radically different from 
r^hiavfclli Ixtcr cot,, the sfeaandn of the poor and the de3r.sj.ds 
of the rich- To rv.peii.t-, both «.-vut life,, property^ hoaori 
1 honor -> V. 'C-- saa not only that <**1 they also don r, h wr:t 

to-.fce irru7r.--,-h r^auhiily^ That-s also part of honor* Ti.-r'c-'^ 
oli&rl but tr.“,:p;*4' is a differences -t-hs poor srust wars ^£:ry 
Hrasrt attend bo the ir work bscau$& they are poor<> The-rich d<o 
<xot hava to atfand *x>- it, to the sane d;.sgrr.o *t any rata , arxl 
that switcho • you ei*e in ’ArintotJ ^*9 u &?.£0 here —* rue- nbTsys 
but be.t*n > into vke better p^cplcr-, The btitor people vrrnt to 
ce reoo^^u x> the p^opifr. i, T s, tb&y douH -want to ho 

ruled by tho uaoy vad horo you ko.vs a be^etihu arra^^nt 2 tha 
peer- say, irvva the? right to vote or they could have the right 
to yot*n tbrr~ r. : re ^loctors.- hut in fact eligible ars only too 
bnttcr porTp-r-, S-v^rycr* ryh~ went ha That is e pood c'etv^ 

Tact* ro-rlor ^hat ho y.imts, bo one is ooprenuc-tL.. 
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F by dedication^ We certain qualities* especially of tha man 
l in r ulin g offices,, l'bssa men must not inertly* be riche At least* 
j some of them. saist haw some other qualities- virtues —• you re« 

/ member taat discussion last tizns« So vre have here ~ that would 
singly be a perfectly satisfactojy solution except for the slaves* 
but that is sae?3thiBg wxiich Aristotlo lias* in a way, taken cate 
of in Book X but only very insufficiently because these sI&y&s 
there* as you may recoil- vciild be no good* I mean* they would 
ba much too eaaub to be of any use* That is the xn&jcr difficulty 
for Aristotle * which I think he simply accepted as inevitaojxu 
that he had to pet sene slaves -who v«r® not. so durab and therefore 
ought not to is slaves ft Thin *3 one of the most massive difficult 
ties of Aristotle 9 s Pclitigs^ les but — so this we must never 
forget* but that is ox hoarse not the only paint a Why is Aris« 
tat.ie not snvisfied vita that solution? Why — you have every¬ 
thing hsrs ' what a sensible man could expect ~~ I mean./ dicre^ 
gar ding slavery- but that everyone «* almost everyone of Aristotle 3 8 
polities! corri^mporaries would have granted him thato There were 
sans indivicaals who thought of a society without slaveso Plato 
was the most famous mu in the Uap ubl iCo But the political people 
took that fer .granted.-. Why is Ari^uotle not satisfied with that? 

A question Khich I have raised on a former occasions why- is that 
not enough Ter him? Wall,, ‘everything is all right except how 
we understand virtue hers* That 3 s the little thing with wrick 
Aristotle is not satisfied-, za& why-? Why is he not satisfied 
with such a sat up as described? This question will return rgaiUo 
fou see* the strange surprise .that in Bodes 7IX and VHI he will 


S 1 * 3 05 a he will giro uo a regime which Is nob democratic, 

which is not, a polity — you ressswher this distinction ~~ 

but an aris-uscr-fecyo I\v*s a c ensaquerss© of that* Well* in 2 . word* 
virtue here is unnergrh^od in this schtss&s as I u ve stated it as 
instruasnriri! ;: Virtue is tore understood only as a raaans for ths 
cri of pres^rvirq ths eibyv. and more partdcujnrly* the fYood^aa 
ci* the city.,, Virtue is not understood as cfeoicsworfchy for it .*2 
o«p sakOo 2hst*s ihs only cbiacuicn,-> In other words* the whole 
schuvs ««» X rueon* up to this pednt, up to the point wher:; He roiso 
ths question regarding there is perfect agreement bstij&ea 

Aristotle ard. ii-iShiavclli. in his better ncod : let ek* e&y 0 Xcu 
know thv?rc vs r. scccme KacuiaTOlli dfcVBlops such a schema very 
clearly in ins Ciccca^cs 03 550 that is- Kachiavelli dcubt« 

less favorcs? trrvA oi.vU3u.rfa ixe theupat but one could of courts 
jjay a-Ltiiv:*;;n that’s a rc.ry long question that Aristotle 
woiud say tav&« cixa you begin to undsrstaad virtue an inctrusa; n* 
tdl for prsssrvin-? too xrosucs of the city than you haw to 
low the wnolii ixacn..-.a."* : oj.li, 
for a cocia! cud and then 
that tfithoub save 
or seam xo rer.viv. 




in,, 
not in war 

Hsvr* v.r» V- 




Tbat-r •; 
t) 

tjV CDIiO 

i v crir; 


j.izm morality 3 ^ a whole is a means 
cicty require you c?n !j t know 
*^ rt may reqaxr*& very tough tirir.'-yj- 
tbo poivto That ‘ ^ what lacbia-'-rr.ii 
very bsautijivally that h'Cu-.ariity 
civ« to a fr-30 scclyty; ye 3 , Vet 
*cr! dvy.^noic sir. 


* v* .t 




A « — J 



ndiit not forrib 'rhis crucial i^Ii*cation* Once begin wit*;? 
this^preclivi : y uau^rirrcn:: -.a-recity ;o* inatrimisnbcl wo e&n^t 
know where we ;rr ll srs# Ths.x> is the difficulty here© But now 
let hs state the problem of ircedcm.as ft appears from Aristotle*8 
point of vie.nu now*, as io.llr-:s^ breeder. is presented as ths end 
of democracy and there of course in this respect nothing has changed 
Frcoc!Gin i« siiH the hey word or dsmccr&cy., Ht Aristotle -s view 
can be s v/^.Tve a as follows; jV-sedsn as freedom cannot be the end 
bsc&use freedom reams the freedom to use cne-s freedom to exor** 
cise one^s freedom^ and freadon is always exercised for saaert-hingo 
The end is that for which freedom is uced„ For example ? you could 
sny^ all rights let the end be abidance or wealth o Every** 

one should be free so that hs can lead & life of abundance r , which 
requires seme cihar things spart from politicsi freedcTi; but all 
right* But the difficulty is the same because abundance too can 
nsvaz* bo the- end for a themghhril human beirgo It is again cruy 
a means,. Of course modern coriocratic theory on ths somewhat high^ 
er level brows tnat srd therefore tIvsy would not say they would 
have a name for tact end which is neither freedom as freedom as 
hitherto understood^ nor wealth and abunc*. ance* What is the most 


sHoie 


. *\r n 


rr.^?rv? 


;ii new fox' that end for which frce~ 


dcra is needed and which jlastilias*- not to say sanctifies. freedom? 


*Bevsl: 


cut of individual c roabilitiec 0 a 


cejoieve r& xn new more popular to speak 


Yes.- sorothii: r —• I 
of seif^resliKatisrnc AI 

seme abundance end re surely need peiiticel freed®* All righto 
but what decs soli* -realisation re an? Bo I net realise myself 


For this reason we may need 


ay any ac’oanu . b; 


"K’.r 


^rraon. nnvx; 


rr'rr.H^T.' 


Sooner or later* one 


is corps Had to make a distinction between the true self and the 
apparent self ^ So :iv X acta on come occasions in a way which 
is not a realisation of l:ds o : i!;V but only* on some other occasions» 
And ths cdiiiplecu iovm to suite thsnv clear iu to say ~ to make 
a distinction bobruoii ths trim. self and the spurious self* in> 
pressed in ,a siera old fasiiicnsci wyy ths Hplicatioii is to be good 


cr 


^cbonoitiodo If I determine my* 


ir.oars uo as omasa 
self., S.vC* if I sa r.*ct other airactedr if I do not follow opinions 
or keep up vfih thr Joneses arid this kind oi things if I ideally 
daterriuc crysdli: *. if I avx r-ysrlf, then I an gced r . Aristotle would 
say yen. thwi one cur cry profiled you ~ but it is & bit c car us- 
urge Wiiy dr:vt ;-ou sprak of virtre? In other words,, why do you 
not define —« ±z:>t^d of defi-cavv rix-tus in terns of the self,* 
why do you not if.nc the calf in terms of virtue? Virtue is 
Ariarotelian v: rfu:: c:n be to bo «:* lil-dot«rxai.n!3:bivGii t , 

You do t ho right c:.-ing becrjjso you nee thr.t it is rightt you. de**» 
uerroar-.o yo:-rsoii. unat- Burt iristotH would say that is a very 


*> f; 


:V.rJ 


.-OUU./C. 




:;.• UDOwir *&o excocn unr3 
vis senso, Vixiue is 
rut a man can ba an ab^ 

^.*-•- — ■ i— oy s.-jiipay „ o^.i.cv7~^ 

the discussion 
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gooa 


r.i'd tte good citizen in Book The good 


of til 

xo icleiYLicaX with rtoed -exhi/'en in the oosu regime in ins £ju 
of. ruling*, Tnoss tern do not rule capabt or do not have self di>» 
tensiruxbion® They are virtuous .in* the act of obeying earassncwi^ 
which 'they do not necessarily fully understand® But the question 
with which we are concerned is to get a tetter understanding^ 
a jtiore precise uncicrstanding^ of the difference between the Aris« 
tctelinn notion of the ends or of freedom and the modern notion® 

That would lend us very far becau&s our present notion of free- 
daiif according to which it means sclf^etsrxdxiation or scif<*real~ 
is&tion* belongs to a very complieated dcvelGgsusob of modem thought® 
This notion cn^rrad in connection with Rousseau rood Karst — yon 
knew —* and that is a very complicated story® let us return -«* 
and we cannot start from that; that’s too explicated — let us 
start from the slimier levels from the level® for excn^le. rep« 


resenved by lx 
liberty ® c o c 


;:e® where there is no —» xocke says a lot xooiro 


(Chxngo cf tape) 


® o c are free to insult one another in the most atrocious 
ner because that builds a constant- incitement to manslaughter 
naterallT f ‘ and therefore there must be protection of honor too® 
Aristotle 1 was iuroxliaf with teate with such a Iiteited notion of 
the function of civil society and to 'know Aristotle^s ob^etdem 
to that® In order to understand the difference wo would hava 
to consider the- difference not between Arist-crble end locks®, which 
would be easy to do® but the difference between Aristotle- ? s 
te-iiporariwts who had a cir esL-Lookoan viev? and., say Locks or Hobbes 
or sheerer else you rxirht tsko* Xs this clear? The problem is 
really a very simple* cm across which yon acme every time you 
think about those matters* but I may have stated it in an awkirsrd 
way and therefore I would be grateful if nevaone would save no 


ry own p: 




Do you see what I : n driving at? 


uu 


try to —» cur question .us to ruderstard the difference beteceB 
the classics —* the classical view proper 5 say the Aristotelian 
vies?* end the ixccisra view® That 's clear® /mi let us take as 
the representative of the classics Aristctlu and the modems 5 
Locks: a. perfectly defensible procedure*, to limit oneself to these 
two rrei because cf their uutteua?j: 
i3 clears virtue 


^r:0'Q And that 


society i 


property* simple forralx® The end of civil 


review non goccu 


■. r lT-iV-'C 


-s Trirtotle® The end of 


civil society la to protest property; as Gary as that, 
reading cf Aristotle and Locke can see that® 


X'XS'S’G 


cr 

w • 


"Is’ this 

ooratic c 

is virtue 

.‘.X O JuL:.: .: 


... ? -■.'- 


till n discussion cf what the final end of a do 5 *» 

;‘.iir.a 
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a you "were eaylny 

that the stated end 

to go further-; 

- would say that Ates 

«'0 go r v.r j »nor u. 

:ru virtue 6 n 

VO right so 

let us make xu quxvs 


blackboard) 5 modem 


:. ■■;••.'dor to clrr.. ; ;j ; ,.n.v 

.v:.":' te-yl m -;.r. 

'..Guv iirnt trie ./::> 

xCvU^r uwougun \.v 

• v vh before vo .; 

A, <••-v : t j va ^ ■•* 

j Ir 5x to tie «» 

:::* textes olerrv 
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in 5.nstn*ur^n teQy c If rmi -svant to protect property you -nust haw 
civil society, ^ rorct be low abiding* » ® you must bo virtuous . 
in a restricted ssnso* You ssust be honest* Honesty is the nest 
■policy« Ttetds ~H there is to it.> For* Aristotle virtue means 
much x&oroe human excellence^ How one can rightly say and one 
must say yes : . but Aristotle^ that was one schools the gentile 
tradition^, as seme people csQl it* There ware more tough minded 
fellows who had a view very close to that of ncclc&o Aristotle 
refers to the Sophist lyhcphrou in the third bock you must 
rsasstiber — when he gives the sketch, «• c * The Sophists yorite 
ing on blackboard) „ That ±3 a loose expression but sufficient 
for our present purpose * la other words., did not the Sophists 
develop a Lockean doctrine? To some extent they did and to that 
extent Aristotle was familiar with that,, but still there is a 
subtle difference between the Soohicts and Locks which is crucial 


if we want 


:lv : ev stand modern thought in aensraA and mcb.orr 


democracy in particular« hew how is that? Wha-t is the I mean 
if we bate the crude formula which you find in the text books 
silica about 150 years wail* there were no text books of this 
/ kind before —* what is r according to the Sophists the end of wan? 
Surely not virtra I bate now the popular view of. the Sophists 
—> surely not virtue but tmkt? Thera are seme among you .who have 
read the first hoc!: cf Plater 1 s Re public*, yes? 

i 

n Success 0 !! 

Success,- yes but still, success in -» then I must proceed 
Socraticsllf success in tight yep© dancings success in pars¬ 
ing the prali.v»iuc.ry cra-airteion.* cr what? P&r-dcn? 

“Knowledge . * 

Tes* J. miz:a cocci ding t o viols ordinary — I c m epesddng now 
of the ordinary interpretation they wculda 7 t say knot*yledge n 

spewer* 3 


IvSj power one can say but let ns break it down tc cake it 
quite simple: wc&Xth and tenor r Thrasysaclms wants to g&t money 
— you know ^ and h-u wcrr&;> to get prestige* Protagoras and the 
others too® Sizrclyv. In -other words,, the no people presuppose 
on end viiich I;; in re way aactive^ All won they.* as it «- 3 rs s 
say- if they v/cre enly honest or If they are mot* feolsd by 


cLVcicr* 5 * or oy 


wauv m 


te and honors and the more and tins 


T 


faster the batter - natur&H&v New what dees Locke say about 
teat? I: i otter thare • « 1 mean if we take thi3 crate 

visv... for a moment.. of the Sophists then it ,? s perfectly true 
they say the and r.f raw, ire happiness of cum- consists in heir?* 
rich ate looxvc*. up te and they teltevo they can do it« in a v/a.y 0 
tetter than tyrant a oa:% tete.te the special, thesis of ite .tepk- 


V: r _ v A - 


.os xil uccause some me.; 

. :..o it any sound.. - v > : 
:cr ukerv dess Lccte •::: 


V ie d.: 
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in? What does 1:^3^? Protection of property* that means,, 
of course« more the protection of those who have property than 
of those who have no property* That should be clear o And Lccke 
means the prelection of the isrerease in property not only of 
static property.-, If you rend chapter five of tho second treatise 
you will see thnt„ So — all rights there is wealth there 
is perhaps lss3 emphasis on prestige and such silly things in 
Locke* but cn the tough tiling^ wealth-* there is a very great 
emphasis* What' j s the difference? 

(Inaudible response) 0 

No* but they are dispicable people u Who cares about that? 
The real guys ; you know* Sure*. there are always sane jerks* 
many jerks and tliey srs naturally ruled and ought to- bs ruled 0 
That ! s simple* * 5 yes? 

{Inaudible question) 0 . 


Xes, 5 but did Locke really believe that it is the function 
of government to bring about a fairer distribution of property? 
That wcn 5 t do and if you say — I think that«s not the poinu 0 
Locke is* Caspars d with tiles3 Sophists or this modem image 
of the Sophistsof course much sore reflected and ho would 
solute 2y agree with Plato and Aristotle 0 He would cay there 
are seme people who arc truly only concerned with amassing wealth 
but those are VGj.y ?srOo -s-ont of the people want to have wcjuluh 
and co&ceivs it as a msans for an eai so wealth is not the end* 
Wh&t 3 s toe end? The end Lccke calls* as everyone did,, happiness* 
But what about haociness? Xes? 


"Happiness is subjective according to him*" 

AbsolutelyHappiness =- in other words the end is sub.jec* 
tivo and therefore you have to find out «•« you cannot build a 
political society on ends which differ Iran individual to indi¬ 
vidual,. That is ;::V:vply -« that's impossible^ And hew will you 
find., then, an end which can he isade tho eud of civil society 
given tbs subjactively of xhe ultimate end? 

rt In the ica.ii of conditions* n 


■ Gondicicus o.i Happiness.; ar.d the ccradtions of hacDinens « 
-they can 02 scac^ct; life.. Xic:rrT:yy pursuit of happirass «=» how« 
ever you plea;:*:, veu can also include property 0 That is tbs 
great diffemnee^ Therefore th* doctrine of Locke in so much 
r * or * a on or dir cu ; n v\.b.t;*.nal ecu trine than what we know of this 
sc called bcpixiw/: c docf.ursly* un-k this doctrine «*» 
»«« ^Gvcicr.r.d clerically 7 - iockc ^ .nine into caraia efit 
xxeuifca.vs occ.-ioive ae: one not maco sufficient urovinicn f, ^ t fe 
prey— of wealth IT I 2*7 n-r ^ Lenka ; 

asBi&xsd xxxy. t:x rack arc the:;;: who deserve to be risk ; 

3 * _ ^ ' '* i .• .. .»*,* L*1 wam‘ JL 


__w-a-w*-; 

X.-. V.XL3 


A i .A. 



m 


who would — I that would be a perfectly just ord3*v The u 
later on certain difficulties cizvzl rpejd on that ground, diffi¬ 
culties wit*a Kiiich you ars all familiar and which led to the 
rejection of Lcckor,. You know, today he is only a historical - ^ 
figure for this reason,, I 5 m not now concerned with this* This 
notion: that you can find the end of civil society in objective 
mesas for the subjective ends ««* that has broken down today*) 
and why? Is it not a perfectly plausible and sensible assertion 
that ends nay differ much as they ple&so* but you surety need 
3±f sg liberty and property to pursue ary ends and therefore that 3 s 
the function of civil society* What 0 s the difference? I mean 
heu does it appear from today^ from present day social science 
point of viesr? 


,! The means in Locke is not seen as objective 0 ” 

I don a t get yciio 

i} Ae 1 understand it ? Locke j s notion is that civil society 
provides the objective ncans for subjective ends 0 fJ 


0h 9 that* is relatively urdmnortanto Positive law doesn 9 t 
have to be sn objective but the main point is that you get an 
objective foundation for the subjectivity cf the lew-, if I may 
say Sv)o Yon know what I &&an? That you shew the necessity of 
Xssr- of positive law,/ and whether the lair is part icularl] r influx 
snead by digestive disturharccs of seme Supreme Court judge or 
whatever it say ba ~ that is a secondary consideration from 
a broader context* Ko r no* the-point is this* If happiness 
— 1 r-sas I try state the abjection of present day social 
science to Lceke * - if happiness is truly subjective and radi« 
cally subjective-. if no holes ore barred« then you have to 
nit the- possibility that understands by happiness cthcr^ 

worldly biles-, Yov for cther-warlily bliss llfe^ liberty 
psvppssrcy sre not r^quirso. so obviously a*? they are required fer 
this^crldly ii'b.ss,- Ixi other words "fiat I-m driving: at is only 
this: the older* doctrine was furdsHcntallf c. ceculariGtic dec- 
trlns* Whatawsr Lceke might have privately thought about it 
Is uninteresting c.s far as his doctrine gess* but this kind of 
seeulariss* *»*• paradoxical as It may souwd^ t-ho actual progress 
of secularism In the nirctscnth and twentieth centuries has Loon 
acccjapanieci ty .a. ciouct.. s. theoretical doubt., of that seenl^issi 
suia xh&x* Kaeec T-hc whole esenirriam doubtful theoretically* 

If you tkirk thci^l ^uggarat- I as!: you enjy to read 
and uhsrd ran *JiH see the. dcciniva argument is always bre-rd 

a ::d aa other^erld** 
netted by hinvca rea^ 
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gone deeo er.3u.5h inbo that issue. Now let tie start s there- ors* 
#vea a different «sgl9» ' The doefcrise in this ~* tn» 

basic stratus of ncdsrr. political thengist for which. I use now 
I-ccke as the most convenient representative is distinguisnea 
freni the sacr-Oled sophists oy one simple facto Everyone wno 
'has ever heard of Locke you don”t even have to read him ==» 
knows that Leeke talks about natural Saw® about natural ragnto 
How what did the Sophists., the so-called Sophists® say abcuv 
natural la*; and natural right? I mean I take again this vulgar 
simplistic version of what the Sophists thought* What do they 
say? They reject natural law* They reject it. Hatural law 
coiTiGS flinch mors from people although it is not 3 strictly spsak«> 
Tpor. Ay j atoto h but it is much closer to Aristotle than iu 
is to the Sophists* So froa this point of view the modem thought 
apoears to ho semewnere in betvean Aristotle ej id the Sophism* 
but that is iul still very vagus* Hew let mo try to dig a little 
bit deeper acd hare 1 have to refer to this more subtle point 
which Has mack by this young man here 0 I forgot your name* 

It really w&a- fc do to reduce the .Sophists to* that crude levol 3 
honor end wealth* the mighty rich* The very esme indicates that 
they were vsry mush cCTsmd with wjLedoo* Scphi ^tliiati has ocsae« 
thing to do scohia* wisdea* I rnssn that may have been esa~ 

tirely spurious wasoSu That 11 3 cot the point* But they had 
a Mgh regard for for clevornass* for Hied® for its 

am sake* That, incidentally*, is the reason why Socrates always 
gets the hotter of them isi this particular way* Tou see, they 
consist ~ for example~ Thr^ymachus‘wants heenp ' - .but he also 
wants to be a r*aa possesses an art* i o 0 o kMQVl* 3 dgs« and 
therefore, that is ult:asatr-ly the reason why Socrates gets tho 
betbsr of fcfc- because hs must protect the integrity of his art 
/ as an art smd *hsre is a conflict between that and his sirals 
I self ^interest r . vulgar self« interesto Good 0 But there is 
1 scvi3thir’3 2ic-re to that and that is something which shines through 
this vulgcr* tyzvnnichl teaching of people like ThraayM/eliUS 
as preseabed by Flats and that is thiSo The interest of tba 
2ndiTid:iaX ? be it wealth- nsd prestige or be it knowledge ~ that 
dees net make a difference hero ~ is not singly in hsxizoivr with 
the social Interact* The ease can be made* the trivial caco, 
that wh&tavar you want yen are likely to get It in society ra=> 
ther than if you ize.ro in a desert 0 That 3 s easy 0 But that docs 
rsot mesa that you get it bast by traixsfoimng yourself ccompletely 
into a citlr.T.r.u In other vord% you can vhiio regaining —» while 
being a member of civil society regard civil society as a meatso 
for your Vfell, that is exactly what the tyrant dose 0 Tou 

can 5 t be a tyrant in a deeartr The tyrant must believe in civil 
society* Yes r bat hs regards civil society as something to ex^ 
ploit for ills purposesi> kaic nob only taunts can do that* Very 


hirihXe people can do that* The question is* therefore -«» and 
that ecz-ies cu 

^ is not a r: 


between the inctiv. 
in.? ohk** of 


-v*- all tiic* i<-^- JLl a-w-toic s ox olio Sopii-^s L‘vi*> 

sreiy esternhl ccr^liancs with civil society 2 r? 
ls it riot so that vltiwa't/oky thsrs* io a dishc.r:^rv 
ual and sccietv? Cn the highest level-. •... • 
e,: vl'::-z\?xn rvore;.t. is the rrt.r.tian of ti.a I; 
c;. l-oiaf‘.xri 70, the pidlcs-opnor. 
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or reIntively lor, «H celled that there is no such hai&crv - 
The modem tidier 3 / with ? slight exaggoreidoa for‘example,, 

Lecko* helieve da ouch a i!sro;cior© Thw» 1 think is the nest-., 
the clearest difference which w© will i‘is;a anil therefore a nan 
like Leake can believe that his scheme is his. political scheme 
can be simply satisfaefcoryo The individual is in every respect 
tetter off,, in a-jgyy‘ygsna ot,« by being a isasioer of civil soci« 
etjo. The dif ficulty casse cut only after Lock©* for one morons 
so to sp &;&3 in Eousossu*, Rcusssau reasserted the old thesis 
that there is a con flic t 3 a tension.) between the individual a?xd 
society* an insoluble tension- and therefore Rousseau is at the 
sssie taspj the originator of sonetbing which you could call to^ 
talitaid.anian cf society 0 Rot uhat we bare now* totalitarian 
i*5! of governmentr. but tot-i}.itcro.anisn of society and of anan 
ehisnu, This fs-aous and notorious fact is no accident —* follows 
fraa the tension in iicussecri «'s own teaching itself 0 Rousseau 
Is in this respect a kind of anashrord£S& ? you can cay 0 That 
X believe has very r/roch to. do with that for the folloiaing rea« 
ss«*s teeause if thurc is a disproportion kitaeen philosophy and 
the polls this is a f»n danetrta3..1y no n^dsmocratic asesrticsu 
The highest activity of man, tkirddSg f5 toifscbnds tho'poSihf. but 
if thcr 3 is a -between philosophy and. the 

polls that can erf y bo achieved if philocrohy is radically is* 
the nereides of the ends of the polls and itet is the modern viefcx 0 
Per example * if the end. of philosophy cr science is the relief 
of many's estate as Bacon ssiri ad L-cskOc, of course^ repeated 
there is perfect harmory between the interests of society mid 
philosophy itself,. Rut if the end of philosophy should r?.ot bo 
,, in -i-vi-illl c, nCO.A'd C-Ixlt then the difficulty arises* I think 
that would ultimately cans oute But of course I have to disrs~ 
gsrd quite a fev very jrrpca-tant points and if you would like 
oa to clsar up,. :if I caB, cue of those many points t&ioh I have-, 
ns it wsro :? to callow 1 shall bn glad to do c$» 


r: Xou said scathing about possibly retoning to the real 
doffricult-r of ttz polity,; ,* * «** 


Tes... that no that would not he immediately relsu^int to 
that except- in this wr;y 0 1 think that Aristotle 0 3 Politic can 
•only bo urrfor^vcoct if cro radarstnrds this problem of the’lcoa^ 
plxccteo. rc>j..ri.tiOu pnri j.c corny and the r,olia 0 a nurolv 

01 vii; w t-j'.c democracy «« ik£ hotter kind cf denoc^ 


polx.tii. Cil .L 
racy* the tesrc 

■**«»"» 11 


o:. ac 


frnev «■» 


or tha polity*, t-staud ha par 
feebly fov * realtor., perh^xn f the dLscuasLaaia 


w*saa no described a i v J.:r-j^.Die 


satisfr^itory 
this 


xvr .eyorre-n: 


3 aeaccraoy 0 .c^s perxcctay 

r.d v-f.on ha brivi^D in 


circle mho I tbir* suporsian who 6o€»sn. ;I t need 
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virtue which is net. provided for by the political scheme; I haw 
Glitched before* is what would cci-is cut 

mid that is even relative Jy. aimrpie to do in Aristotle*s casa 
that this iioxv^nstriHnard^l virtue is eaufcarcplatiaao Hoval 
virtue dees not., as Aristotle understands it- =»--8caelacw poir&s 
to coj^otupOUwtica as to its c ample victim But there is a passage 
to which ws shall turr, voi y shortly in which this problem cores 
upn New X svgvost that we turn now to where we left off ir: X>I7bl7 
3&7bl?$ whore we left off * after the reflection on liberty* 

H Such feeing the idea of democracy 9 and the root from which 

it develops P we can now proceed to study its attributes 
or institutions * There io the election of officers by &22 0 
and from all: there is the system of all ruling ever c&ch 9 
ar-d each.- in his turn- over £.21$ there is the method of 
opnoiiroiry by lot to all offices ~~ or. at any rato 9 to 
all irbioh do not require eorae practical empiric nee and pro=> 
fsssi&rial skill; thor© is the rule that there should be 
no pr^aii'ty^qiruiXicAticn for office or^ at any rate 5 
the Isvast possible| there is the rule that© « * «*■ 


How if I mry make's Remark ch this last points That 5 s i&»=» 
rrjv-y maall property cu^lJLf Jx^tica would not iaa&e 
hrmccrati-^ recording to AristotlOo That* I thisk^ 
has a cor bain consequence for the understaadrlng of the African 
polity tocssuco the only change politically in the narrow sense 

oo ua,o tho abolition of the small property 
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belongs else us nueh of it* but you see the bqpcrtant •*« Aris~ 
table usee tore a qualifiers- is thought to to* He does not Simply 
identify hiiee^If vsLth it because he does net accept the tools 
precise of the oligarchs that tfce y rich are the better people^ 

So Aristotle scsietimes uses that equation end sane times he dee's. 
nofc 5 but in strict language he always distinguishes of course 0 
Hot let us go on a little bit later in 13 lBa where he says the 
ccsason features of the democracies are thcse 0 


*These are the attributes common to democracies generally* 
But if we lock at the form of democracy and the sort of 
populace which is generally held to be specially typical* 
we have tc connect it with the conception of Justice which 
is the recognised democratic conception ~~ that of equal-* 
ity of rights for all on an arithmetical basis* Equality 
here might be taken to mean that the poorer class should 
exercise no greater authority than the rich* * * * w 


I have ths sppcaitQ* that the rich stou3d not rule *** that 
is the text is here* it amounts to it ~~ tto rich should not 
rule to a higher degree than the poor P nor should the rich alone 
bo authoritative* 


a 0 T3 + in other words ? that • solroreigaty should not bo 
exorcised only by it- but equally vested in all the eiti« 
sscs on c. rmarieal basic* If that vers the interpretation 
followed, the upholders of democracy could afford to believe 
that equality «=*- and liberty wss really achieved by their 
cc-u^&iteticno^ 

1 : not the opponents (sic )3 that ia a wrong addition of 

Barter is 7-rr option® what is the meaning of this azdtto 
scsae^hftf ccrrplicstsd discussion which iollcvn? If gbbb6s» would 
Uwiecrae-y is rolt* of tho poor he t&rald to lauyood cst 
of cetr+* ^bnt authority decs he have for that? Besioeracy io 
rule of ftlU Aiiae is uas which Arlvfcotie has hers in vAgcU 

4,ho d ^^>0 exats wo nos cay sr-.givts ozfiy for the pox?o That hnotussis 
: sy CKtocoa ri.£d^fa* The dscearefc. the established 

^ so-r says that* Ttoy say equal rights for aHj tones* 
aA3 *V i * : --’ raono tony teow somehow that there must be rich 
tvperga 5 . 12 a the rouep is easy to usdernterri^ They dos-t 
f T J Jr^ : ^ the averuc to wealth. — nor to their cbil- 

1 oi wiii. Luo uocy wans, to ^ but Aristotle turns this aeaia&t 
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ths spread was aoc m large* If you say, if the rich are one 
fourth of the population^ of the political proulatio:^ of the 
electors.? then if you five a rich man four times the voting parj~ 
per of a poor soon then you have equality for the riche That 0 3 
roughly uh&fc Aristotle suggests,, But this is only suggested 
'here and that is one of the difficulties of ths bock: the many 
suggestions not followed up* Aristotle turns than tc the d«noa« 
racies and the democracy is,- of course, not a regime which gives 
different voting powers to different no epic 0 It gives the cams 
verting power to alio It xxost have other means for protecting 
the rich in their wealth* Now let us he gin there ? in 33?,6h at 
the beginning*, at b6 when he speaks of there being four faxim 
of — yes* 

n 0f the far? varieties of democracy the best* as has already 
besn noted in ths previous section of our inquiry* is the 
one that* canes first in the order of clas sdhbxaticno It 
is also the eldest of all ths varistioso® 
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Let us stop hare for one momentt> The best democracy is 
the oldest r __ rlcaf tills leads to a very great difficulty^ n?seSy 5 . 

I sEsan for Aristotle writing at a late date that 5 s no larger ^ 
possiKtcr asd he has to find a way of* solution of ths problem 

i 0 c*> the worst kind of d^Eccrecy e . 

Birb I mention here only one point- 0 The 
% politically bast d^cor^y ±» the oldest 0 Tbs xlmply boot 
giss-j ths xo sv«iXi older ba-si 

the oHcvrb t^iocr^cy and you h?. { /e r then* this situ&tic&s that 
ishst is p oia.T-*t?;cXcy brat is o*r3.y\> Hhmt is iuaeilectnslly bast- 
_ wifJdc5a ; > is Js.&s* that is vaiat I call the disproportion brbsnsn 
science cud society* yen have the beat society at ths 

fcxap su whica jera ’aave tbs highest dmslcpmest of the Intel® 
i&bto Ti'ias f . I is also the basic notion of Thacydldsa 9 

bi^w^ryo C'pnrca snoerxer to Athens politically z . from Yhruydi^ 
ex vac,-?., evia Axncno is cb^icuclj superior to fe&rta 
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Wen- 


thc-y 


>11 rear or ty c*.iaerr><. Therefore they 


as interest in the observation cf propertyv Ye3? 

B I$ there a certain emhasis on the 'value of the c^Yxrship 
of tangible oroDcrhy*-. particularly throughout Arx3<° 
totle?*' “ ^ 


Xou Tjzznss dfrLinguiskad fcca: what? Houses are also tan* 


g$2xLs® 

H As distinguished 5 say.* from tbs esnsrahip of a skill 0 a 

I sse<> Yes 0 now Aristotle reflects on ihato What is «« 
xdhy dees he prefer ths peasants to the artisans? 

,7 &ell ho thinks the peasants — troll the artisans 'suso don n t 
have the aaceHnnces tiiiich the peasants havs* Hoar ere of 
the reasons for this is that the peasants are la this city «*-» 
(correcting hiitrelf) « artisans are in the city©* 

T©So VJoU of course there are deferences ~ I mean between 
laiore — but that is tbe^enaral arpeaetsfe doToiiped at creator 
2£&&bh by Xcsrphor* in has* that the soldiers,/ host 


soldiers ore th© paacaisba and tuiu w&a* *&a far as I kaow- tha 
opinion until the first V f crld ¥sro There it became 
pioubtful far the first ifcs* And that is., of course^ a vesy 
V±s»ortant allitsry ccnsidoratio^o I nssru, yon want you rxust 
Igiv3 political pesar to those who tight* That was one point* 
Sssre ara ottor ycirfs vhich ho KarticES© Well.? they ax-3 poXL*» 
tdsally useful •> Ttoy ir& rr/t*. tlxey esn s t aggregate at? s-vnily 
as the urbaxi people ca^ You kisow tkoy Siva in different 
they live in jo&s Asolafcica evtra. if tfesy livs in villager xusd 


that 
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a Svaoixtr 


-T r*-,'» •f'.* 
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tea? 


°X tho:u;hrh it was that, doasn-t the £»& that they havs sesas* 
thirds which can bo away frost then s*ska thm a Here 

Eodoratiu,? etc conc^rTotivs iriflusssa nolx-hisally?^ 

Yesn isr3.ll then you can taSa© in other aousidcratiorxs which 
Aristotle datvs v»ot unks- tot whieh has be&n siacb mor© tks& ouse 
siness the <te>.;ri.iriwo cf the on ihs olcsionte is such 

't r oa‘COT than ’enow cx nruxxi Thorcfcro th&y &r& rxoro 

^■:src of the litoh^tlsnn c£ herrj; poworp nfcorftw art* easily 
lenders a prtoa cf cox.poT*3cs5fcu and that also treruM contribute* 
t,o siake tbe.u batter subjects cxnr? eo on and so oa 0 Surolr.- .^ n 
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is a problem which Ifarz elaborates .regarding^ for example,, &xpe~ 
Ison ~~ both the first and the third ~~ it'w&s a victory of the 
peasantry ov^r the urhr-n workers and. the question-vas ~~ and 
they never succeeded in that ~ to' win over the peasants- end 
only in Russia they had for cre r.cr.cnt the golden opportimty* . 
of getting the peasants because the peasants were t ired ax' trb 
war* and yon krssf arid afterward that they ware caught and that 
is a kind of indirect consent on Aristotle 3 hew I have ~~ what 
is the time? Gh no: then wa have to finish* Pardon? 


"SOS*” 


Ko 5 then sre have to ««*# I l 'n sorry for having kept you* So 
I c ll ask again «-» Hr* Grant? Ho 9 s still net hero* 
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Arlstot'la^s 7 sct.ura 1 ? , l !ay 3 JD- 15(0 

V ' * • 

0 0 * you -raised at tho end aro ’tLs rco3t important questions aris« 
ing on the bo3is of this section could* perhaps,, bo dealt* with* 

I cecn.o at legist — I icesa^ it all cepsnris hew you neon it* From 
Aristotle-c point of view the question vould bo clearly tiio af« 
firr.:ati 7 e and ytra — I see you wondered if Aristotle is right 
on that poiiito 

«MOa I think most of tbs questions I would answer affirsa- 
tivalyo^ 

Just as he did* Yes* But then the question would be io 
tills a raajor quei 5 .Iieation of Aristotle there although singly 
ho^s righto iicw you mack? a nur.»cer of points ~ ox^s X mecfcaonsd 
™ you are surely wrongs I believe 0 When Aristotle specks 

of the dszrxr- the os op Ye r the con&aan people* as characterised 
by luck of education etc c you say this refers only to the worst 
kind of dcxcco 

"IfeljL, I did isply thato* 

SfCpI tnrrh that 3 3 urlversalo • Wo’cans to that* But that 
lit sdroTo Terr reference to Tbs FadorcJ i^t Papers was vary &pt c 
Aristctle ccrxr hers very sis^Tto iiiis needed approach of 
the FodcraliT-r-.. V.a will road that* The distinction. winch Bar¬ 
ker lSSoFTiSrn:; 3 n political and civil liberty — 0x35 nay doubt 
wluithar that 0 t - oast of that* but surely Ariouotie^s 

definition cf or of freedom rather, is in used of Lwue 

spelling out^ Wfcctasr at is properiy dons by a. distinction be« 
tween politic al urd civil liberty is another question* Ac for 
year characterisation of the - ?h>Ye cecticnx construction* ‘That 
in if X rrornoher wall. in Barker © o «» « Hjar doss? Barker has 
hsadhuss fee* the individual books♦, dcescli he? 

tfxssn he uses both construction pnd stability in the title 
of Beck. ¥!•> Arieuoble- ir. the part that I cm imparting 
aces no.. V3e the \icre& stability but he does use the word 
construction* at ons paint -** 0 

Hew ace': he call Book VJI* ray I ask? YJhat 3 s the heading 
fer Bock ¥H? 

"Political ideals ana ISducaticiial Principles e," 


Yes, I sea-, ko- 1 hs^s to take this an liters the quss-bj.cn 

of the :i3ao*-Trr cf la-fi VAX Back VX, before I turn to thr.*h 

ie IlVw, l.ereV fesx 1 r .r.d rci.v Conor© It was awixe * 
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none, st able of fcrserdcec not have special treatment and dcscrlp® 
tion of the enures 2hich ncivV.te its erdv 1 I suppose you asan 
of the cance,*? of its final cause c <J This could perhaps be 
plained by the fact that the polity is the moat ideal of -all Ar~ 
istotoli&n cons ua.tutionnl iOi-; l ?. 0 lt V/cllo what do you say to this 
prepositions xor.u the polity is the -*» I rceas., say* the boot •» 
riotxh ideal — I siippeso you rc;an the best of *11 Aristct^l^-rJi 
politic Do Is this tlie viei; of the class? Or of other jneicbors 
of the class? Hr© Ikuthoicasw© 

"UeJlo given the conditions of Aristotle day© I think he 
veuld have said it is the best possible in his dsyv* 


Khat do you soy? 

W I think that ha used the word bast© He is several times 
explicit © he explicitly said that he feel3 that the best 
fer^ ia 7?£&£ treky© 1 * 

Yes,. kLneship© Yes 0 sur?- 9 that :5 s clear* bat there is a d±£« 
ficuliy to which hr© Bartholomew referred although 5.t is not 
hausted by what he ssype Aristotle £peak3 of ihs best which could 
co had by cities ’u j-pnsmla Ihere ara still so o ter ones which 
require very npeciul coudi bier;? .> In this all right? Let us Is ave 
it* ur- that for the tine being-* although that is not the end of 
it© Hov ukav ebev.a tks end? love iiristfrsls not speak about tks 
end, the purpose,. of the polity ac distinycinhed frea tine other 
rogi ess? ftoil ollryrci^ wealth; democracy* froodesa; aristocrat 
cy? via* cue © that about polity? 


"Is the rulOo !i 
Pardon? 

n ilfil r actually the and of any constitution is the rule 0 11 

Tzl: d but tkav fas cossusxi to all «*- but tho specific ?zd D joirb 
as the specific cud of drrjoaivxy is jftreeirui© that is the specie 
fic cr,d of tlu polity according to iristovle? 

®varta©c n 


• ^ 


Hob quit?, I'hcn it would bo aristocracy© I noted boro tho 
passage; ‘1179a 3? fclleu5.u<r' wa doivb have to read it 0 bk'ilj 
Aristotle s:ys you see* I nea : ,'c.uixcl this bexsra «« polity is 
that rogjia? *;.n uiu.oli the cib.non body or t'/^s bulk of the citizen 
body are the hour./ r;.XLed saui.nrs and ihe^ofore the priroiipb 
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to tyrant.:; you -nr.-non ho r^caYLd te externally God-fearing 

«»• KSj*i..* vll^> £r„C-i.-L u Sup well’ - v -3 pfi.Gu£ Chat S CDiT-vvp 

Is there otr.-.B ccmrcrent in order? I rjean^ J. believe it in not reces- 
s^rry to explain wey the feyrset ns visll served if he is regraded 

as pious* 

"V/3II9 Aristotle hinsolf givsa an erp'Unition for that** 
Eanely? 

if people sea that tbs tyrant is God«foaring.-, they 
will think that the God3 2iko hin and Ills relationship to «« 
people i canine there ia te-rreen the tyrant and the Gods* 
lie prays to the God that tkry should be leapt iron attacking 
hbo 8 

Tes P but cn trie other here!- his piety would give then scase 
guarantee that ho rsecgpises sane limitations*** 

"Of bin goodnpSTio That ia what Aristotla says 0 « 

■v 

Yes? year Eut still that is very true-, but thsed is snothei 
coBtccnt which Aristotle naturally dose not which to an reacerr* 
can't help s^kiago 

^SirbLior to i^eki&vslli?" 


That in also true* Yes. xzhjs but sio.ro immediately relevant© 
VJoll Aristotle nmcos ro such rer^d: ~ dermd in the cose of 
any other rcrihao :tod one- 3Lrpir.rr.cica vcu&d, cf course.) 032 it 
is particuioiMy nrcsssriy in the casa of tyranny© Gcod r . Thank 
you very seech * 

&w lob pj ta-vs to tcdsy' J c as&*&a^ c toll first vr. have 
to bs^in at tes £1 eerdsr to u^dorctcnd the rr.-.r^n>7 

of this bcc> whieh ia in jaany ways racotitAcun. as Izr* Johns has 
fxien **-» vrhuo is uch.3 ~~ r.c.T tree it ccrcs ehat Aristotle t&kes 
up aguia the issue of dcr.ccrccy ned olig^hy-, chiefly? Sw Hot 
us turn iir 3 t us *. 13 toginnin:; cf Book V '/hors us have & reaasrk 
abort the fccin, b oss roud the corianiug of Bcdfc Vo 

r fe hsrvc* now practically existed cur discussion cf the 
first four subjects swated is> our procrarasj and it only ro« 
mains to tiv;* • in ccnolrnlori: of the lost* Under this head 
•;o have to corric.cr ths renss**! causes tfnich preduos okajcgofl 
:^n conjfc.fc;u*: ucs, and to u.cj..^izo tteor s;r,j3r and iwvaruoo 
n’e biyr muw o consider o : r- ccrticui-u* :/ciy in which .ouch 
con^tc. rticr be t ; r" •-'Crete — ic«3* to oxp/riu -.yen 

r-. oon:;r-iwU*G3.on xs r/;.;:- ,r..j:ojy to chrngo to id>cv ft in ~ 
C-dditin . .. r- u tc vc;0 W ; ^ vr. - 
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7 ec, Veil let us ctop fcsre 0 Mow.vhat information — that 
as then tix-3 z ±\cct cf bode Y, isn c v t. it? ifhat corrupts regi&cs 
in general rrd each rajjims in psrtlcular and therefore what pre=» 
serves regimes jin ranornl and each regime in pirticularo So vb 
aro through at the end of Bed: V at leant. There seems to be 
no further sublet* So what do — by tha nsy #0 the difficulties 
of tho order of tho politics ere ho great that people he rs ~ 
editors have mads- in zKc saiLnateanth century* a great variety 
of arrangements, so when people — scsae tines when people quota 
according to cocks you have first to know according to which ar^ 
rargcssnfe, This order wnich Barker has is the order in the 
script •mot ti arefore the orJy authentic ardor as far as w\? can 
knorjo But- for asarmjle* at the or-d of Book IH P as you Kay 
cali : . where the ending — tha end of Bock IXL is almost iclonti® 
eel with the be Tinning of Bosk VTX end therefore., sena people 
said? won,, you have to go on «—» Bock X« II- IH 3 YU^ VIII, and 
then bring ir» XY-. V and VI 0 There-s aU Icicdo of other arrange® 
cento* but wo carxoi go into th:i 0 There is a real difficulty 
barc„ What ~ the serious difficulty is what 3 3 the meaning of 
Bock 71. felf-ouirg. g±s‘&n this statement at the beginning of Deck 
V? hex* tho rssasrk which Bsrksr made regarding Book ¥Z hew 
did he call it* entitle that? 


-kcTwhcdn cf Contracting B'^ccraciss red Oligarchies with 
a Special View to Their Greater Stability 

Tos. tliat* is cf course ~ lot U3 say indeed, construction) 
os*tclojidhing. That soavs to bo the sulajsot* and let us turn to 
X2Cv?n whore find c renark on thin suiteot 0 You rensrsbor at 
Bock it, at ine bn girding of Hock ho rl.Y 20 a general survey 
of what the subject cf the political art iu in analogy to tho 

-set. for crxyifc: the best s;l:p 7 . the best for tho 
average bsoh r:;d then now to pracerva as/ given refine regard^ 
Issg cf srhatror it is good or had 0 Lc~-< in 1289a? Trill you just 
read tbs bcvaruxqv 

*Tb3 scr*: of constitutional sy3tsa. vlich ought to bo prepesod 
is cno rhish nen can bs easily induced, and win bo ro.vui Ij 
able., to yveft onto the aysteia they already have 0 It io 
as difficult a matter to reform nr old constitution as it 
is to csns&rcct a new oar r u „ H: 


Tcs: period. Let us step herds What /xistotlo has dismissed 
chiefly vp tc v.cav i® hew to inprorc or pr. vorva ar ejrcablichod 

but hu has rcc discusxxci tho question of hew to establish 
it iron the ba\v_v: t c : hccruso — well if# icacon tics this* as 
wisld appear 1 ;. j tbs cono-srt-. People have keen Kivrh too* rxch 

c- 5 T. b i~b: r 5 j' tao • ;., I. - - . 

i*?r. v 1 1 , - 3 i:rvv r>:):h ora accoscabia to ©vsrvsno of 

. : •:* Cz: l ■ . : ;. ' _ - ±%, : eh:. V:* -ir\.not 

with *b-3 ru./ v.on cf he:-: wr» procoj^e h j.' to incrcvDo a.,:- 




.:i.uv tc v. . qioetioa cf ov::.a:iLairv 



2T 3 

►*» C -*t> 


Tbcrafora it iz clear thr-t Brck VI to VTII form a unity 0 Dvok 
^ VI deals wish tl >2 question of her,; to c^hheiis;i s. democracy and 
oligarchy and Becks VU to YIH with ho:: to establish the I.igu 
repi^Oo You crcn sey that Is iixcnplsto and it is vary likely 
that tbs Polit ics 03 ve hura it is incoroplats besroiso there ura 
quite a few releSsnses to tilings which Aristotle sayn he ±3 
ing to oq and sAiica do not h&vo and that is perfectly possibles 
that it is inooraleta* Vfe can understand it nevertheless this 
whole situation ««* by spying that d^TiOcrary^ oligarchy;, and avis-* 
tccracyr which wo start '.litin in Book VII and VHI r , are the s^est 
important vejirn*?* The monarchic we frxvu dismissed for various 
reasons* Kingship is no lender possible. You can sayv Idxgsaip 
^ cannot bo establikvKX It erorgas in the olden tines without 
\ specif. art guiding people In establishing it* And tyranny shouldn't 
ho established: the lees r;& s-.y about it the bettor* And there** 
/ -~rCoro «-.* the question therefore would bo iitis s why not polit y? 
r w hy not the ^ollv y? And that hoc to do with a certain problem 
^^InheronL in lu* polity itocCft Kow what is that peculiar cliffi® 

T culvy regarding the pcHty? Hall, ve turn*, perhaps ? to that X&«» 
ter 0 Sy-J first then -*• ncr^ — Arirhcryio turns almost ehxqstly 
to the question cl drssorncy and oligarchy and ve begin, perhaps* 
o**ir 3tucy at 13X7^.:i 5 That* is the cusatScn ~ r.cw whau Aristctlo 
toys is this* Icr •?*? diirssiT^ how to ssteblich dsnccrccios and 
oligerc.iu.0i> and in t:vs fig'g'o plnce : dGROcr^icc- aid in that ^ 
h^.ve tc must not fargot one very :lr>c"trnt. lesson which ve 
hava tsan given bsiv.ro; nanely*, that' iesra are various kird ?3 cf 
ttoccrncy? How '.nr is them auch e variety of democracies,- Aria** 


and what -d^o ho cay? Eu gives two reckons c 


“Thar© urs two reasons v/ry there ai‘3 several types of ctoce- 
racyo Ore bes clread~. been mentiensdr /The reference is 
beck to Ic-ic W/ This in tha dlffc enco of c liar act or b3>~ 
tvosn the psep-tes of different stetson* 

Cn the dif/crcncs of the drsso-cs:. if one can say tnat 0 
The cc—m p~yyvj ; iffor,, lla doanu^u cry the character 0 The 
domes is different in different. cities© Yes? 

^Hera you nsy have a populace of feraersi there you may bavs 
cr-is of * ^cvraiiac and czy The dcnocrscica rhish 

thyy cc 1 . 7 ta.tu .'s b.it if you add farrrsrc to nechardjCSy 

sru then ecu y-1 tcour^to boch. : you create a r.e.w differ®* 
eroo uhiuh. as nee so arch ana Lef^en better ara verse sevta 
cf the x.lurvg . as cue bot'vsan t ot.r!3y oixi'orcat than^o* 


Y&s vl What Aristotle nears by that is tb53i vou enu h?.ve 


' . Tvorso., You ctx.ll have t-lie 3 

:b a ;::ioeia;::or„ Tuero in a species of 


artlnnrc cO.! : vc .. 
* i'?y *so ■ „.. 




• i-3 iKOod tf.r, othor ic b:*.u- 
3jo than thev« i.3 c;U33 • -Jc--* 
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Ill ether words. ti:3 dlffercixjj xetween good and bed does act in 
itssfU* Croats z. difference of r-rciou as is shown by those exiau« 
Yes? 


n Tlie second reason for the oaiict suce — Tr 


Kc« This is clear now thrt democracy necossarily differs 
when the der.es uii.Csrtf* Take uba most extreme polcv x if the de¬ 
nes is a peasant*'/’ cud* on the oi/ncr hand- it is inductrial vcrk» 
ers there are two radically different democracies even if all 
the other charor csristics of democracy would be the 5£ir«»o 5van 
the spirit- of the two democracies would differ© Mow txiis is clear, 
How wo cciao to the ix:-xt paint- 


n The second reason for thr existence of different, typos cf 
democracy ±r> the differ err: possible combinations of the fea«» 
tuxes which characterize -unccraoy and are supposed no be 
its attributes,, 0:;e .variety of denocracy will have fewer 
of these autriLuces; a second will liave nore$ a third will, 
have then alio how there Is a double advantage in studying 
all the separate attributes of deisoerarrpo Such study not 
CT:ly helps in ccnst^xtdrg: etna new variety which :uv 3 may 
happen to Karri: it also helps the reform of existing vari«’ 


You see kero that refers to the question discussed befores 
improvement and eclabliohins cr preservation and establishment© 
but hers cstlolu:: oing corns £rrrt« This wordy, tho Greek ircrd 
for occurs very frequently in this book 

and I chi. id: by the mere otr-.tir_.:cr of ths use go-, *isic h I haven-1 
xnadu and I be.tieve no cue h*s rcid?© ore could establish that this 
is really tho those here fr-cx Hook VI cn 0 Yes? 




■Kan rho arc engaged in l voiding a constitution villi of ton 


f*oc.lr v - 

V- to* 


‘ * *- r* | [ * - 


av 


butaa connected wath ‘the 


idea on vhiuu ths constuir Men is based- But this in xa 
error as iu have alnuaer noted in ds&Xing with the cub;* cot 
of the destruction and preoarvatien of constitutior:i 0 n 


Yea: loo u:; vcoa kero© khv.t he ir.eans is the story of the 


ncec > Tho r::uo toss; you remember that exrovxlo 


and r.ottvyg 


over more murky uumI it ccrjros to bo a uoro ~ a democracy get« 
ting ever rccra or ..oerntie urvli it ceases to be a dGuccrcrvyv 
Jto what is the s^ecra! th&ua then? The diffor^x©® cf ths duxes; 
that s clear. ~ pcasiants* irhiu;vivlrl workers-, to exorcre © 

What is the oilier uoi:h which Is ha« ■ , - 


■a ar* mind. because; it docon-t 


^..CC c •. j.1* 


" cioax i.y . "cti nov *>:.;;vur translates© xncre us enrsnsv 
:• ‘V Crii; r y T * i: cifforsuce of democra u.c irsbi* 

*'• g -vif of vioivi ulthoura tk.:ra us 

to ic a. ^onne*•• ticoi bcv:~ur« the ire For eactnuis* <iun-:t 
democracy., : .v . vv.-ouve dc c v - 0 IVr • s"e cbvioiv 1 / uiii'r- 


VKr?. 


V* 0 ** ""•'.r. 


vetic", 


€,n. < - - 


r* OH - 


cv.z ..: <A»iferev^cc Suffrage irr :;:....v 

$ui: ... . -. . ... ; .1_ % .—'for •: .* ■ Gccdi .. 
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nom vs ccr.e to the crucial pointy to the moot precise d.isoi>5i3ica. 
of democracy v-'-iici ve find in tbs Po liticx •> Let us read that 
sln*\ Lot uc raid first the next sentence 0 


'*Let us now consider the postulates^ tho moral teiroar, and 
tho aims r , of democratic constitutions r> y 

TeSo Kcv it is hard to distinguish in the soquel those three 
elements., as if they wsra wholly irkLcpordor.t from one another- 
The word which he soys.* pcstolatoCr, is in Greek it is tho word 
seeicmSo But one cm doesn't mean orirpteolly what we underst and 
ty ito It means arigiriolly that of vdiich one is thought vrortar 0 
os is worthy* An he:;or: tlie ranky the position- Iterir3.t3.vo3y 
it msav .3 that rjroeh is honored., as it were- with being tho beg.Lap 
ning of a Cicmorr hratioiiv that which is assumed as a basic of demon¬ 
stration., l r o« Aristotle uses CYir>rr^ouBly Tilth that* immediately 
afterward* the word hype the six* and later on also definition^ 
and still later- the originating principle 0 So Aristotle is hero 
apparently not * ~ deliberately- very inxxccise in his terns and 
that has scathing to do with the fact that tills is.. after a3X> 

^ political : dealing with phenomena which era accessible to 
everyone* eirery citisen. and therefore this kind of prectoicn 
Is rot 1 * 0 cur., e I. But .1 don 5 -t too*/ whether that suffices as 
plnttcticn., lew let vis turn then,, vhot ttsi^pafehoais of the demo¬ 
cratic regime is 0 

n The undYrlyiag idea of ths democratic «-« t? 

Yes* That is hypothesis 0 

c Th3 hypoti^esis of the denser a tic typo of constitution io 
liberty c /fordo r leaves out one centers© in parenthesis 
in BvrircY* cnpsr^nMy under the depression this is not 
Arictot.t^/ - .liberty has more thsn on# form 0 Cna of its 
forus consists in tin; intez'chan?© 13 


That is not geedo let rie tay to translate the immediate 
sequel* *Fov Lis they ere in the habit of saying: that in this 
ragras dtemo they pare ike c£ fkcodr^- for* &s they assert * ovary 
tiemccracy ain' at thighs namely freedom*' ].;crjr? «Cta0 forts, cam 
thing an fre^cm one ecu.Id cay*-, u is t-o ts rulad and to rule 
in tuTUo Bo veu h^TC there? 


Go on theno 

r I didn t rccog'eino that v/xs Aid^ctlc^o — F2I bo mors 
careful.. 


Yes,, ti.::; "hat ir> ore olrunv^ ruling and boin^ ruled * n 






"Tbs democratic ccrjcawcioa of justice is the cnjoyc*;:;- uf 
arittert j.cn! crnintity.. not the onjcryaent, of prcpovfc.iaa® 
ate equality on xts oasis of deuarfe* Cn this aritftaeia&ai 
conception of justice ths a&ssso r.uist RocsasarfJy be severe 
ciga, 


• 9 0 0 0 


The r.ulirxtud0c There rare no nesses in arsciest tinges,- It n s 
the multitude mist bo sovereign — yes? 

n t> o o the loll of the majority must be ultimate and ruxst 
be the expression of justice* The argument ±3 that each 
citiviou bo on an equality with the rest; and the re*® 

suit which follows in democracies is that the poor they 
being a. i&iority*, and the will of the majority being sovw 
ereiga — or? more sovereign than the r±ek n Such is the 
first fci;n of liberty-* which all dsmccrato — a 

l!o ? such is the first sign of liberty; namely? You 
her what tham first simn do? Iverycvs talks of freedom* but free® 
d.CT shews itvelf manifests itcelf in varies ways? ac a matter 
of fact, in two ways* The first in what? Hentioiied before* 

Where do you rcccgiise where there is freed cn? He has said it* 
Pardon? 

v EqiizHtyJ' 

KOo Yes f equality derivatively he meant sveryors rules 
and is being ruled in turn* Kjw 5 the nasi? 

K The othsr form ecnsirhf: in Gliding as you 2iko« 0 Such a 
life,, tha democrats argue ; is the function of thefree man- 
just as the function of slaves i3 not to live no they liko 0 a ‘ 

Ics,, Liusrally., thin «»• for than:. they assart^. is the weric 
of freodrat r-rsiy., that everyone lavas as he Hhes^ sines it 
Is the affair of fro :.:an f.o slaves to live not as he Hiros* 

Tiie sl&ve is a. rrrn stio lives not as he obviously. but as 

his savior Ir.les^ las? 

c T!:iic is ths second aiiu of dcanccracyo Its issue is,. ideally,, 
freedom from my interference of gc\rezTj&rrk,> and. f^Q1 r» 
that., cvea fv-vdem os ccj.**o £rt*a the int^hange of ruling 
and being rulod,, It esnta&butes* in tills wny/to a general 
system of liberty based cu equality* 81 


Yos„ Let v& stoo hero. uerhapSo He z* 1st us see* Freedom 
is the aim of f-xer-jcy a ci^n of iicedcs vs the equality 
of all oitinsr.vrvo of tbs raioritv* Another cit?n which is • :io 

WOZT-C Si ITCr* * . - .'I_ “VT;3 jLl.V S TO Lj £?JL-7:% I Oil 2370 f.O f.:V. 11.0113 
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ciio can c of equality rather than of freedom* end I think this 
distinction cctvoon ervo.- / i fr'iodcr.i orr.*s a bit closor them 
the distinction booreen poetical and civn liberty* So since 
the first dsas not speak of f-v vdem its&3l\ 1st us start from 
the second end thsro freedom is said to be vc live ns one likc3 0 
That is f reeden -wvl&cii moans ^hat is crucial because to live 
as cue iiloss coitV. bs :aeant vjitkcufc ary regard to political sci~ 
encQ ;>> oi' that could be forgotten To pave as one likes neons 
not to bo subject *cc anyone because if you are subject to anyone 
you car^t live as you like* You nave to live as hs who is your 
master liter ^ Yos but that in cbvd.ously 'jnnossible and there** 
fora you must mate a compronico^ You must bo ~ you are subject 
to etherst that can't be helped? Therefore he to vrfacm you ara 
subject must also be subject be you c That‘-a tae maxanre* ttiich 
you err. expect as a reasonable ran and that means being ruler urul 
being ruled in turn srd equaliiTc So iron this point of view 
equality would bs derivative from 2i-eedcsu W® want to live a© 
wo Irllfo T ?a don-i vovrt 'to* hare r'.rfcoro« Therefore eq\rali-T r , 
equality is not it.relf attractive© Yet the starting pcanu may 
also be equality ar:-d Ai l istot.lo- in effect, starts with eciial±vy<> 
And cquflity sicona that cr-rarycua ia ruler and being ruled in turn* 
Eencs, no coo Is simply iruSject to anyone elea because the or&hor 
is also abject to you- Hence, everyone ‘.i.vo-3 as one Hkcs* 
on erthor words- vasihor you strut from the equality anqlo •*« than 
you arrive at frccdoii; and if you start from the freedom angle 
you arrive at ecna^ity? 3o you cannot strictly speak of priori 
i'tyr lev:jz~k kYLc ss . it ix important that tuc xoy word is frseden 
^ *ii^-V ; .u z.ti j. r*«v***can« beoer.5-s r ‘ ,r ’ K3l3.r you e go.-. 

liien ire speak us understand that — *;by freedom is tho 

preferred team end not equality* 

*rou night all In equally deladado* 

Yeso^ I *k ; .rk you print ir the right dii^ctioEt ? but is it 
trot reaarl^hl^ tint meat Locks vhitfc ore written cn bread ths&as 
deal with ivoeco.T. li'-'-er^yy richer thau with equality? 


( Tiexucl??.ble r court ^ 


~es,. frseccr cesas to have cn appeal which equality has 
coriva'Li" 


■5c.i ^ »■) —> —_L. -• 
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police :?..*.orc cut in err..a or-' ;■-" • all clrchas to rain? 

\?aro fcaeec. cn c ■>::a;*.or.. v , on v.aviricri v Q Freodcso i:; a buuer^ 
iaravy 3 * - • sr- :r,c vo in ' ether ocoryosao should **** that 
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i\ nor a iAV/i'.rasrr.xvc vrs.rgo 
duties PrcexAdwv* r fcia 


We w esy. ju.Tbrl o reminds us of cur 
is of t thir.g vr;? zh vc natural *' r . 

Gno would teva to go into that iiucrh mere deeply hut the fact is 
that the* Jcsy word is net o r*Vr here in A vise otic but also in 
other references to classical democracy — is freedom $ nor. equil^ 


ity* altteugb it is sui/ays understood tiiat there is 
cesass in-) but, it is net the gvidirg coasic ^ aticsio 


~ eqxuuity 
Iir 0 Kendrick© 


< 


"VJell freed cm ther.-feiplies a v&erewithiL to maintom it -=« 
to merit ©quality c a 

Xes 0 It is understood fchc.t clthoe^h that is not said 
here — but at is understood not all men prefer to be fro© because 
that is the only way in which you can defend the institutacu cf 
slavery o And slavery is some ho:: taloan for granted here* Kerb 
everyone is * ires mar*© To bs r\ free man is a distinction 0 To 
bo a hiaa^n bsmg without quaHfn.cati.on is no distdnsticUo Eesry« 
one ic a hurnn heir*«^ and if you laske the c*i.stiuction ~ .ill rxght< 
snsce are vo»r~ ircempinme human beings^ sav babies^ well, they 
don 3 t count politicaHy anyway and sc to can disregard th~sa 0 
The more irrterentire ’ ckso would be that of ;jassn 9 but that . 
fortunataly ; , Garlior political people ~ not evuy the philosophers 
— took for -rr-iinec that wssaon should not — well that ia Plata 
ia'one of ta~ :.u,jcr receptions : you icicw said wauea dor } t count- 


sorry to 3-r-% politically* So ;v.c this an anewer. to your cquas- 

*That 8 s -riot I ted in mind but it wet ad vast seen that saao® 
tiding cL^lf'jron^ was ix-aliad in the seism coticn 0 ~ 

Yes sure* 

(Inaudible re oponse ) ... 

lo r . I *:• uyi e^cr^t.ly stated. you could perhaps eav this: 

- cr modem ~ r .* ;av us r.o ; i absurd ic «-ay than a cofcot sunr Us v/:n 
g*ocrd for a /w 1 < •rrrrple, p^solxa rr.o arc suffering o-ar* 

OACuia r .iy. c-av ccr cccftcfiuls rooaons.., should because they suffer 
tevo polz.tio^l ri-rara to redro-s t-ho b^lrxoa 0 Ths^s a porirox- 
ly^ cine-iss. tec nv*ro;crxnv- av sne’ern t:v-;0* •; that is frequentir oiaie© 
Butcher© is a b:£lr:. Tirlch is a breio cf ii;hts« That ciia 
f cruid sc?, ua >''trie *oc tho o'?da^ pecalc- A right xaast- bs ba^sd 
c:a a virtue cr, ir other vorc5, a ri^ht is a priviu? : yi 0 Tears 
are no ri??*ci. ahraiVo You kte*/ when we apeak of righto rigivi? 
of uan vcey ere irirjrt to bo rAii.h b-iicnf *jc a vary man by rirtus 
iibo -- —c -< i? ~j \y u c:*jw,n brr^.A;**« .-n.: dcosu^t <>* p «.* y, '■*?»•%*•■• 

and th^eferr -;2 covJ.d ?ry er.Tiy rrr-.br: ir a prirl'ic'C and thora- 
;-y-V L " • c.»u .v< :-cv; c;:o-ii.ct havo xue r•..'•:!>* 

-iU'.o irI;, - 7" a..o - ,:r c*c ir *c iust 
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both freedcn? and eouaVity are jrtqep&rabls cacpvossiGiSS of fas sano~ 
of i)'£ thing called dcaofrr-crv. Zct Aristotle adds -wo- and 
this will cons out liter ncra clesrv 7$ still, ifcor© is save nor 

C clone nt which, is at locust equally ir.porfeant apart frcsn freed® 
cm equality and that is that deaccrac-y is rule of the po<n * 0 
That you could not isamediatsly deduo0 iron freedom and g quality 
without locirir.q again at denocrcryi looking again nosis proceed 
cxqpirlcrlly* Tou cannot b&va yen don J t have her® sn a uyiori 
construction of what dcaccr&cy is* Jresdcci and equality 
den and equality of the poor* Of ccurs 3 5 also of the rikSs We 
cone to that* later 0 But practically — surely the preponderance 
of the peer* oxd this implies-. in a vsy* Aristotle °s criticd 3 io 
Aristotle and this critici-i-ar* is referred to ? is allied to 
at any rate hero * When Aristotle npeahs here of equality ho 
says Tanaaric-ol cy:ality 0 Tlmy don u h consider proportional eqiml~ 
ityr i- 3 o the equality of which the democrats speak is not true 
equalityo Xt r c oily a part vrsll- it is not entirely *.- 5 ro &^ 0 
but it 5 5 only half of the story© What about- freed®., democrcx« 
ic freedcsaV dcu is it — that yreuld Aristotle sx/? Ws can in¬ 
fer that* front the parallel of equality* Is the freed® of tfhich 
the domoersis speak true? freedom in Aristotle^s point of view? 


m 


Ho- cfcyiaialy net. bscauns it leaves the dcasccrab* 0 0 with¬ 
out a rudder rhozu without jsmr direct-icSo** 


In other verder to live as cud. likes is not a reascoabla 
cr.do Sc ArlrtoTJj? would have to soy t-rus frsodom is not ord of 
which he sc cans .is ccsisthlng differ cut- o And this irus freed/sst 
would be U-isv in Aristotle-? To live an cm lilcop? 


n Ko 0 

Seed 

Y ss 


To live a life crderad tc.vurd the x&taAmerrt of the 

Sure-, 


*■* •■; :*fe *r 
-*•——*0 


■* I'o lava vi.'tnev.cly l v 
objection of Aiviotobl" thsre 0 
Ay .u?r..: 1 t hd.uk 


icy- ast. 


'■**'- «rV>; > 


That vculd b$ tho srkmls 
vn consider that 0 bit 
irevvh cur tjhilo* To live 


r 


wore carsfia 

as cue lirua to c-o ne one like3* is of ncarm literally 
ribXo^ I r-j-iv feyto do i.t j&isrslSy s.n& yea will gav. Issrt., 
ioGr, you Kill art vkr.t you do net likc r So therefore vv) isrsfc 
understand iv, vo live as cue lidosn id.th a natter of course qaal« 

ive as r/an l:Uce^ without Irorting .*>:*hGrti 0 
that cgsia js vsi’y vag?io 
causa as y< xj. dcv -.^.:.~szz jz~z \r fress t-nc latersturo., if rot Area cn*-^ 
pjericncc,. thsrc ran people \: \o ere very easily hurt and yea csa>- 
rot Javo vrf ' .: ti?.“ uiv.-ioat hiv-.iny t hrv so 15® must hr-va ir.oro 


i.iac;vctcn: r 


vo 


1 •pii «j 


vrer ..-caeca,, les, that R^aia 3 js 


v.iVwli. , -...li*. riV.o.’. ;.*J 

where tj j»oC - era : . . 
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cut hurt:* r •" 
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TtvO rarhty of ofemrs 
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Ixr* EarmiOn you rsm’to hrvc an idsa 0 

(Inaudible rrscousa)* 

\ Yes. violl I suggest a sonc*&£t more oil fashioned enumera« 

j tion: life and linb r property 0 People are hurt if you steal or 
j — you know — rxl burglarise cv something of this kindo Honor 
1 of women: that was Hachiavslli’ c enumeration and he was in such 
matters of very great soundness and clarity* AH rights then 
we know that what iii rrc^rs to live as one likes — yes* surely? 
but you must not. irvbcrferc with other people c s life;, property* 
and honor of the women* but precisely from HachiavelH we lie srn 
that this can be obtained under a tyranny* There is no direct 
link, it seems* between these simple demands and politicsc Buv 
vhat would one erv against this proposition: you can have them 
under any regime; that, s not characteristic idly democratic 0 VJqH* 
under a tyrant 3 to tales the sixties t case, you have them only 
precariously. If the tyrant happens to be a sonse&ble can and 
dees noG happen to ce undar very great pressure to interfere with 
life s.nd property* Sc this wholly ncn--pclitical interest in it¬ 
self in living is cue liic-;s necessarily turns into u political 
interest. If you think'a-felt about it what you w?ait with these 
very modest demands — you must bsccoio politically interestedo 
•lo you would demand. therefore,, political rights because ycu say 
without then you zxe not sufficiently sure that yerdr life, liter- 
t y* ar.d hener cf ycur women is taken care of . a The political rights 
but what kind cf edit leal righto because there is aloe a variety 
there P how hero rs must start from the sirsple fact, equally ob^ 
vicu3 to Aristotle .3 to Ilachiavelli, thaw wo have in every sc« 
cisty the basic cicwinction bet/urn the rich and tho poor and 
let us us 3 taees old fashioned cut clear expressions, iiow there 
are groat differences: the ricn and poor both want life. property.-, 
and honor of vc. ^n but still d. * is not quits the same politically, 
how tho rich mean what and how ah* poor mean that* What do tb* 
poor wan: as peer*. 1 mean, all’ want these three thirds ? cut what 
do tho poor c.s poor want acd the rich as rich want? Thai in 
^ cisi-VOr. Aristo* ic suggests thio —* we can perhaps yea., let 
\ us turn to a. passage T nich wa have not conaiderod last tteo* IfCSbr. 
I towards the end.i ii_3b33. following,, "This one must particulerly 
watch in oliwcrcib-.cx. iTic ispny io not mind it so much if they 
arc preventfrom rulirg-, hut they even enjoy it when someone— 
when one permits them to ~*- 

B Do you mean 1100 or 13C.S? :: 

J3DB„ 


M The rtnrv ?ro not cc groat.V’ offended at being excluded frera 
cffi.cc ;th: - .vr- :•••;.■• >3 -f.. - oo bo fi*:an the loieura for 
attending wo their cr.rn hacin sss) i what really auncy 3 x-hem 

i- : t£—.3SC who ..- the 3 syrnent of of ic: arc 

CfXbc*. : xc 'j .'.i 3 G.irni reel a ere— 
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vs>fl<x office* as a roeams eft 0C4i r> y it. would prwwfe 

awi VKl <taU| |>05s»lbU Uxa^j v 4crr ccwbub?^ dtonoctnvij 

viih art :ii ^•'r.vvc.v ik>tb t h p %;V: isu>ies < *A tije nass*-;$ oouui 
th^n get *l;te* xtey vlrsirf;'.. The ri*;;ni« to hold office «o-(;a‘ 
be open to it LI. &s befits a democracy: the noTi abler, would 
actrially do xr; office., sefits an u:\lntcoracy^ Jofch r&~ 

fittiwS C*iu iii *:.j **.i!• i"i.t: v, «d C i. Lll uilCCUuj ^ t-» tiS C«i. ,».v-6 

as a nc-f -03 cf protit ver 1 ' rnvdo impossible:, The poor would 
no ioni-cr dLe&tr*' -o hold a fins (because they would cerxw 
no adYttt^Lge.* xrcsu doing so)* end they would prefer to attend 
to their own affairs* The rir-h would ha able to afford to 
take office,. as they would r&ed no subvention from public* 
funds lv. rent its sutpensen The poor wcv.LU thus h:c* sr ten*: 

a»-ivft 3 it*r ^ of necoi:ilng wsp.Uvhy by diligent attention to .cork; 
the r.vl. teles would enjoy the consolation of not beir.% n^v«. 
erred by any choice eesne? r 


This ir oror.rht t-hai>k you- 


in other words Aristotle 


dlfitlnguitirr: r hero in a way vchinh i*s not radically different free 
toctiiav^m te-fcsar <2i r tno defaando of the poor a;** the desuHtd*? 

<f the rich- To rrpviiLb. oath w.-voL life., property P and honor*; 

X neaan toawor ;U wc-us:*. •■>--•* not obi that -*•••» they also don ' r v::rt 


?>V I/O .V. 


1- *•>! J 


uwrr:?.jjy That-s «1 bo part of hOuCKb That '*$ 

- but b-ur;v2 te- x diTTer^nCvts -tha poor vxuot vor£ *dry m;U ? 
Erast attend o.o vhvnr work sscautte they ars poor® The-rich do 


.(■O W.' 


rxa 


liv .*.•.•• 7 


to bio r.xne d/i£rrr.s w any rate nr 


,v* you inte?ir*tolJ/**s u*r.re here •« nor ; v/xySj 
c‘tX% b&w — I ntrO vhe p$£?x!£u The litter people vrunt to 


reoennx 


•T.&T dOu-'t WSTit to 


rulo*,. by th>- ..cor viaci here you r.o.v/j a boaaxilul aura&pfficro: s laa 
peer s«v, h- v-3 tr •? ri^ht to vov-n or they could have the right 
to votes?, thru- r»ra ^.lactevr-u but in fact el.x£iblc arc only too 


i<w*t 

tirjT 


to te at hs vsjtv r -, That is 


.aor- 


:cr lor ;V Y ^ £.hftt b.; v. -vi'CS- 


cuo is ?a$r£srig-$L- 
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rjc-ou'.uvu; ; Oich .r5 uop.^oi-od 5.nd tho»e are. the 


v7j?.vo a but ;..;...• ris ixkoti /or ^•rnroda Tbai v s t r.\x.rn /or 

^ra>!tod^ a;: ““fjevi puts It- Ibis i*/r.ys but the clti'canvi 

2£utit il iy pir 
C2It3SiU.es ttd- . 
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by dsdicntdcsL We rk*^d certain qualities ? especially of tho nen 
in ruling offices^ These jacn nusr, not i^ereZy be richo it least * 
so~e of then raisx. hav 2 sov.ie other qualities r virtues — you re~ 
Eisnber t:iat discussion last tine* do ve have here — that would 
sickly be a perfectly satisfactojy solution except for the slaveso 
but that is sa>3thing which Aristotlo has* in a way, taken cate 
of in Book 1 but only very insufficiently because these slaves 
there* as you may recall- vauild bo no gocd 0 I siean* they would, 
he touch too casub to be of any uce 0 That is the iiujcr difficulty 
for Aristotle , which I think he simply accepted as inevitaol#* 
that he had to get sene slaves who v<sre not so dumb cldc! therefore 
ou^ht not to ce slaveThai-3 one of xhe most'niassivB difficult 
ties of Aristotle-’s Politics* les but ~ so this we must never 
forget* but that la oiTccarSe not the only pointo Why is Aris« 
tot.ic not satisfied wi th that solution? Why — you have every** 
thing hsi*s — what a sensible man could expect —» I Man,..- dicre^ 
gar ding slavery- but that everyone —• almost everyone of Aristotle 3 6 
politics! co-v^mporaries weald have panted him that,, There were 
sane individuals who thought of a society without slavedo Plato 
wu3 the mo si famous ms in the R epubl ic o But Hie political people 
tock that for granted.-, Vhy i3 Aristotle not satisfied with that? 

A question Khich I have raised on a feriner occasion: why* is that 
not enough for tin? Will., 'everything is all rigfsb except how 
i:c unuerstnne virtue hers* That 3 s the lit vie thing with wrick 
Aristotle is not satisfied-. z:A why? Why is he not satisfied 
with such a sat up as described? This question will return rruino 
feu cee ? the Etraore surprise that in Rocks '/II and VIII h« will 

cs a pSUAty^ ne will uu a re gene In not democratic o 


which is not, even a colli; 


you ra’scLioer this dirrtinction 


cut an ariscscr? -.cy., It^s & ccrsaqusnco of theto Well* in a word* 
virtue here is unaerfftood in this sc mtsas as pro stated it or* 


± -. «•--»• 
CtM» V 


*.—* ■»'» c *r» 


*—>-vCtUi - M. 


i, — 4 t. 


hare understood only as a msans fer tba 


cm of pre^rvirs *fc» city, aud ucra pezrticularly* the frocdcai 
cf the city Virtu*? is not v.rdorstood as choicurorfchy for ±t» 
errn sako« i*hri- l? 3 tha cnly cbiscaica* In other words* the whole 
sen cue I up no this pnint. up to tho poxnt whem ve raise 

th.i quccticr rsc.'ircir.^ cbors is perfect agree^isat* 

Aristotle ard su^hiavollx in hie bettor mood; let s&y„ leu 
know tear© xr r r.sccra ~~ Koehiavclli dsnreuops roach a schema very 
clearly in luis jp' Of corac^ on iXTy* no that is , Ibxhinvclli acubt- 
leso iovoi'oo trr.,* u ne vhcuqht *•« but oua could of couriso 

a.Unjo:*n thst ’S a Ion- question — tiiat Ariafcotls 
would say tm&n c:oC3 vea bo.;.ir 4 tc rjcdfyrstand 'fii^tu© imtrw- 2 : n*> 
tal for or r 

lOi? 

for 


•na wacL'.^j 


•i 4 V. VOX 


that vrithou 


-ucm oi the city t!n:'.n you have t«o aal« 
T’h^n morality as a whole in a iaec.no 
social cn?:i and t ren necisty require you crii-t :maw 
c;^e esc!*oidLei*T-^ nay rectrire vrry tou^h tirlr*ru 


.r?u:a co rorrii Ti?.w■ n v.^ poi ^ 0 That wk&t Z-iachia v v ; Jl 
^° -*sshi l »-.Li-w prcTcn* Yory baautii'ully that iiuiiianlty 

co 25 ci;c?.ve to a free eceittty; yso Iv.t 
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naiifc ncs ior'*- ', * ; -\i o crucial indication* Once we begin «ita 


this v orcc3 iv; 




„r■? vr -:.y ;.5 ircvruv.encc-L -5 c c%:i • n 
snow wivsre ve ;rr H end* :b.u is the difficulty here© But nw 
let jj\d state the problnn of frcedcuv as it appears frcn Aristotle 9 8 
point oi* view- now.., as fe.JXU**rj, i*reedon is presented as the *jr:d 
of democracy $mi there of course in this respect nothing has changed 
Freedom stiul the ircy vrri of democracy,. 3it Aristotle-s view 
can be stated as follows: ftrsedca as free den cannot b» the end 
because freed S3: veens the froedoj; to use cns*s freedom to exc:r«* 
else one ‘ s free-Jcr^ ar.d freedon is always exercised for senethingo 
The end is that for which freedom is uccd* For example* you could 
vell ; > all rights let the- 3:id be abidance or wealth* Every¬ 
one should be free so that he can lead a life of abundance^ which 
requires scree edmr things opert frcn political freedom but all 
right-. But the difficulty is the same because abundance too cm 
nsvar bo t!:.?- erb 1 icr a thought! :1 hirran being© It is again criiy 
a rsesnsOf course modern ccnocrutic theory on tho somewhat high** 
er level Irrovs in-ni and therefore they vriOvi not say they v-ould 
have a mr.e lor that end which ii neither freedom *3 freedc-Ta as 
hitherto ui^crstood. nor wncJLih and abunchurc-Co What is the most 
sxmule hosts cos* non' n:ovr?r mvm row for that end for which irce^ 


ccra as nscoeu a;:.; 


.u 


oCr. not to say sanctifies.freedom 4 


w Bavclco^a*.r: of individual capabilities 


ies.- 


:T7.^tni;: r — - Leri eve it is nc 


T "icre popular to speak 


r- .*i * <?. (*»•> T "l 

V-iw 4 i;.UL^ 


i or this reason we :nay ncea 


sene abunfmoc cad vs sv-rcly need pcHticol freedom All right., 
but what decs self -r>uli;:atderi com.? Bo I not realise myself 
by any :.chim b r my passion- anything;? Sooner or later one 
is corpollav to Male a ciistineto.on between thi true ce'Lf and 'ioic 
apparent self „ So :cv X acta on ccsn occasions in a way which 
is not c. realisation of Ills Cil:V but only on jeree other occasions* 
Ard the caMpiocc i mo to zaake this clear is co say — to luike 

* distinction bvhmn the- true seif and the spurious soli* !o:~ 

pressed in p acrw old iaciiicrou my the i»yaIAc&tioii is to be good 
ir.or.n3 to be or to be sc.^f-d2torair-;5d 0 If I dstsxmno my¬ 

self., i c v > if I ; - net other diicctedr if I Co not follow opinions 
or keep up vith the Jonesas crid thi5 kind o;; Ihxsn^i xt I recly 
doocrviim rr.-n ;ii. if I au :vyr*-.if, then I ^ ^ccdr. Aristctls would 
cry yen. ih-i cm err cry provided you — but it is a bit eenfus* 
irge V. f hv ar:v*- r o = src:Jc od* 'slrtu-c? In other words ^ why do you 
not define — * ci f.-fi-clv virtue in terras of the self., 

why do you tiot t-n: the- salf in tem?5 of virtue? Virtue ±c 

* M AricroCel.ian rtuc c:.:t be to bo rlj;-dotdrxain!iticn t . 

feu do l*..vo ciiiug hicr-uco yov thr.t it is rl-^ht * yc^? dt 5 « 

uerroiuo yc:::. o. 1... :.; 4 m r Lire* ioistctj^ mu.td s^y that ia a very 
:lu is v::;— -r^cXfrv it is v-.ry unfair to excocx. this 

* ’V*” 1 V * • * ‘ '• *“ * * ’/*• •• c ^ ^ ’ n v.• »Me*.7> ^ ’ v 
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of tho good tfnn c.vr thj good citiscn in 2?..': 7.21,* The goed ::m 
is identical with . good-citiscn in the boot rcgirm in tne ash 

of ruling© Tno^t* *. Lo ao not rul~ capabt or do not have ^ii de- 
ien^iiuLtion© They are virtuous .in'* the act of obeying eanmands 
wiiich they do not rr/cesscrrily fully understand© But the question 
uith which we are concerned is to get a better understanding^ 
a more precise urrlcrcterding, of the difference between the Aris¬ 
totelian notd.cn of the ends or of freedom ssjh the modern notion© 

That no uld lead us very far bccouco cur present notion of free- 
deal, according to which it no me self^detcicdutation or eeli^real- 
isaticn, belongs to a very complicated dcvcicpsnsrrb of modern thought, 

in connection Tilth Rousseau and Kart — you 


Th 


no:-“.on 


Inicw — and that is a very complicated story© let us return 
and wo cannot start xrem that: that's too ccmriUcatcd — let us 


for exrap.ie., rep« 


start from the ciiuolcr level, frem the levels 
resenved by Lccke, where there :1s no -«• Locke says a lot about 
liberty o coo 

(Chants of tape)© 


© © o ere free to Ansralt cue mothfer in the most atrocious 
ner because th?.t 'mills a courtont incitement to taanslaugtiter 
naturally,; asd therefore there must be protection of honor too© 
Aristotle trap irmliaf Kith term. with such a United notion of 
tho function c»f civil society ar.d to know Aristotle * ! s objection 
to that© In order to understand the difference wo would havs 
to consider the difference not between Arirtable end Locke,, which 
would be easy to do tut the difference between Aristotle eon« 


temporaries who had a cTrasir^Lockcan vievr and,, say Iccko cr llobbss 
cr whoever elco jeu rxiyht telco, Is this clear? The problem is 
really a vary sirpfj c;m across which yon ccme every tisia ycu 
thooik abciro ©hose ivat*:-c.ra 5 but I uny have stated it in an coferard. 
way end therefore I would be grateful if scraens would save no 
fr-cn rxy owe prudiermurt © Do you r.oo whet I : u driving nt? V/3 
try to - ■» our question :1s to vudcrstsrd the difference between 
tec classics - - the- clvcsical view proper, soy the Aristotelian 
view, end the medora tLsti* That's clear©** And let us teke as 
the represertative of the classics ArtsbctOs and the coders^, 

defensible procedure* tc limit oneself to those 
thsir o:iur/ja?Jy groat ite?v.enco 0 And that 
i3 c^.ear* v^riu- pi'cp::rty^ sim^jjc forauLao The end of civil 

society is to mdcs non good- vir tues: Arirtotlo© The end of 
cwv.vj. society as vo protect pr sporty? as csry as that© itest 
reading of Aristotle and Locke can see thrt a 


Locks x a perfectly 
two rxn t--?caui ? 3 of 


r Is this still -* discussion of what the final end of a dem« 
ocrauac c- “'non you were saying that the stated end 
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in instrvur. j n ally* .li you want to protect property you jssast haw 
civil society, yen; mrct be law abiding* n „ you must ba virtuous , 
in 4 restricted ssnsc* You sense be honest* Honesty is the cost 

it., For Aristotle virtue raeans 
:silouc6t» How one can rightly sar and one 
must say yes,, tut Aristotle, that was one schools the gentile 
tradition,- as scree people call it« Ther* ware wore tough minded 
fellows who lv:d a view very close to that oi Locks* Aristotle 
refers to the Sophist lyhophrou in the third hertz you must 
remember — ? when :is gives the sketch, <r c « The Sophists (writ** 
ing or. blackboard) o That is a loose eocpress5.cn but sufficient 
for cur present purpose <, la other words, did not the Sophisto 
develop a Lockean doctrine? To some extent they did and to that 
extent Aristchl; was fawiiliar id-th that,, but still there is a 
subtle difference between the Sophists and Locke which is crucial 
if we want to rrvtr stand rccdsra thought An general and modern 
democracy in particular« kaw how is that? What is the —- I mean 
if we tr.kc the crude formula which you find in the text books 
silica about 1J0 years — wail* there were no text books oi this 
kind before —» --hat :lc* according to the Sophists the end of j.ien? 

baloc now the popular view of the Scohists 


7 


Surely not vebr-hne 


surely not 


cm: 




read the first bool: cf Plato J s Reoubli 


There are s erne among you .who have 


lD jLic *, yesv 


n Success 0 ?: 

Success,* yes but stilt success in •« then I must proceed 
Socratically cucc^ss in tight repo dancing* success in pass- 
ing the preli.niu^ry nry,iiyc;tioa :i or what? Paivicn? 

knowledge <>** . * 

Yes- I mcyii according to tils ordinary I 5 n speaking now 
oi* the ordinary intorpra i;r. tion -•*- they wcultirft scy kncwledga* 

*Po:jer* 3 


i 


Ycs^ power one ecu say but lot us break it down tc make it 
quite simple: v'ealtii and hrsrcr* ?hrnsymao; 1 us wants to p^o- nc-rcy 
—•-* you xnou and h.j wcvtrto to got prestige* Protagoras and ths 
others too* furol;*,. In .other r.erde f the so people presuppose 
aa end v;id.ch is in no wry tub Asetivs* All non they.* as it woro 5 
say, if they* v/crc only ho;:.: rt or if they are not'foolod by tra¬ 
dition** or by lows want uerelth and honor* and the more and the 
faster the better, naturally* hew what dcos Locks say about 
tkat? In other ds, th-ass • ••• I mean if we bake thi 3 crude 
view for a lucre nt• ox the Sophists then it ,? s perfectly true 
they soy the nr: : ? ne-..v. ths happiness of ruin consist;;: Au hoir?^ 
ri.ch and bocxvc*. up co and tii.rf believe they can do it* in a v/:iy„ 

- better * k.ir *vrarr- cm* I s :: .v, is the specs. ;£». v.hcoi3 of tbs i.eph-* 
-St j : \v*»~L here :V; ;re k uciyc rexos in because sciic, a.; *, irDl 

1 e • . *— - - • • c.icei» . o.- biV".*.*.. xcco ^^cc.a, :y c 
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in? What doos L:e.ke av/? Protection of property? tint means 0 
of course, more; Mis nrot,action of those who have property than 
ox those who r.r/i no property* That should be clear* And Lccke 
- moans the pretention of the increase in property f; not only of 
static property^ If you rerrl chapter five of tho second treatise 
you will see that* So all rights there is wealth ■-« there 
is perhaps less emphasis or* prestige and such silly things in 
Locke* but cn the tough tiling*, veaith* there is a very great 
emphasis* What j s the difference? 

(Inaudible response) 0 

Wo. but they are di Epicable people* Who cares about that? 
The real guys, you knswo Sure* there are always some jerk-3, 
nary jerks and Miay ere naturally ruled and ought to be ruled* 
That's staple. « 5 yes? 

(Inaudible question) 0 _ 

Ies* but did Lf^ske really believe that it is the function 
of government t:> bring about a fairer distribution of property? 
That wcn : t do and if you say — I think that u s not the poirvio 
Locks is,, censored with these Sophists or this modem image 
of the Sophistc, of course muca more reflected and ho would ab« 
solutely agree wren ilato and Aristotle© He would cay tksrc 
are semv people who arc truly only concerned vith amassing wealth 
P but the.33 arc very rcroo Hoct of the people want to have wealth 
and co&ocivs it s.s a msans for an end co wealth is not the end* 
What J s the and? Ths end Locke calls* as everyone did,, happinssso 
But what about happiness? Xes? 

"Happiness is subjective according to him©" 

Absolutely q Happiness =- in other words the end is subject 
tivc aru\ therefore you have to find out* ««* yen cannot bui3.d a 
political society cn ends which cliff sr from individual to indi¬ 
vidual-. That is c;‘ ip’iy -r» that's impossible** And hew will you 
find., thm, an -3nd which can be made the >’iud of civil society 
givon tho subjoetdvaty of rhe ultimate end? 

"In the form of conditions< n 

Conditions of happiness, rr.d the conditions of happiness «« 
•the* v<an os s>... »-,a. ,#3 10d.c"rgr . nursuit ca hriopxcoss b < *y-jcr? 
evor you please:, you can also include property,, That is tbs 
P great differ*::rsceTherefore th** doctrine cf ;«ocko is so much 
I ticr-Si a coo- . c-u: exuvriae tfi&n what wa leva;? of thin 

j sc* called c doctrines irrciy,, and this doctrine «•*» I 

as dovele : :sicelly into c,:v ’ 

•"*£*• •*-** * -- . : >'ic Bot ri.z.co ..i. provider*. f,;j -v)-. 

prs?sr ;x I BRf K 5 ;«l, Lock* . - 03 

assumed ~ n.v r:. \. arc thcei :;io deserve* to be riel rrf vie 

* ”* , k ‘ •» lii'ivwl '- 1 

^ l? 1 sn 3 ths •*< j 
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viho would ~ I mean. that would fee a perfectly just orcMr- Then 
later on certain c:j:ricult;ies tfuvcLrpec on that ground* diffi¬ 
culties wic*a which you zr^ all lanilihr suici which led to tne 
rejection of Lcckcr. You know,. today he is only a historical • „ 
figure for this reason,, X 3 m not now ccncurned with this* This 
notion? that you can find the end of civil society in objective 
m^jas for the subjective ends «-> that has broken down toc.ey r , 
and why ? Is it not a perfectly plausible and sensible as sortieix 
that ends nay differ as. much rjs they please* but you surely i^ed 
3 ±ie* liberty ord property to pursue ary ends and the re loro that 2 s 


the function of civil, society*, 
hear does it froa today* 

point of view? 


VJhat B s the difference? I mean 
from present day social science 


"The naans in Locke is not seen as objective 0 " 


I don G t get youo 

®Ae I UTidcrstand it 0 Locke j s notion is that civil society 
provides the objective r/cano for subjective ends 0 t? 


nv 

W*o\ 




at is relatively unimportant o Positive law doesaH 
objective but the main point is that ycu get an 


fcnvo t-o c 

. objective foundation for the cub j activity cf the law* if I may 
say Sv)o Yon know what 1 insanV That you shew the necessity of 
of nooitiro law : . and whether the Imr is particularly influx 
er.ccd by digestive disturbances of sene Supreme Court judge cr 
whatever it my b-a that is a secondary eonsidsr&tioa from 
a dreader centsc-rhi ISc* r.ci the.point is thiCo If happiness 
—- I ziirn I try vo sta^e the objection of present day social 
cciercs to Lcckc? - - if happiness is truly subjective and rexii^ 

C c^Hy subjective if no holes ere barred* then ycu have to ■•id®* 

] tilt th<a- possibility that understands by happiness ether** 

I worldly bli.jz. Tew for cthsr worldly bliss l:Lfe r , liberty and 
pr-vpsrcy ars not r^quirso no obviously as? they are required for 
this-^oiv.d vy tirtss* Mi other vrards rbat I ’m driving at is only 
this: the olc.ir d.**: trice :. r os fsn daisentally a soculzrictSc dec- 
crinso tfhatarsr Lccko k?.vo privately thought about it 

is uriintarns ir.g far nc his dec trine gens., but this kind of 
cscularifiii parrf.caieal as it may sevusi. tho actual pregross 
of seculi\ri.in in the nirctccrjth and twentieth centuries has keen 
acccr-paniei -i dijufct.. a theoretical doubt, of that oeenlaricm 
suzd that surges the wh:l.c secularism doubtful theoretically* 

If you tk&rk that 1 ^rargsrate I .zol: you c:Jy to z'sed ^lar. Vrobor 
ccei uhsre yen will cae the darirdvc nry.inert is always breed 
c‘j< v.h- a* 1. rc * :■ a tain --wcrlrvy usr^lity and an ether-awerld- 
3 ; y morality rd ’:his confer ovarrr- ernurt b* settled by ren^ 

i as ! - vhcrc- ' v‘c £:ccia* c-civ" '■.j a'cr ct ?"* o’ "ci* ivc ' r — > -■. 
cL.._ so*& dv- \■ ■• iv.jj,v tfx*^-?. that tlifiy c.ny ^ you knew the vul«» 


r 


i: ■'• 

..vl. 


J ^ - ... 


inc end t out ^ a your 


a;; .ecu v.:ether av Jj Ue: bi.cii'lso c*z* bi^unettcc betreer.-. 
T'-r.t is ci cv z,’.- . a vz...liy : " ;id fo: •• v i r: 
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gone dcec oTjau/yi into tha.u isauOo Hzzj 1ft t ne starts therefore*) 
ivcn a somewhat. different angle* The doctrine in this — the 
iv^sic ctratira of ncdcm political thcugiit Tor which I use now 
Lccke as the nost convenient rsprcserrtativa is distinguished 
from the so-eilled sophists by one simple facte Everyone who 
has ever heard of Locke — you don u t even have to read him ~ 
knows that Lccke talks about natural lawf about natural righto 
3!ow what did the Sophists- the so-called Sophists^ say about 
natural law ^rd natural right? I mean I take again this vulgar 
simplistic version of wnat the Sophists thought 0 Vfaat do they 
say? They reject natural law 0 They reject ito Hatural law 
cones much mere from people ™ although it is not 3 strictly speaks 
ing- Ar 1st c/co ji-anj, but it is much closer t o Aristotle than it 
is to the Sophists-, So fror.i this point of view the modem thought 
appears to be semevnere in between Aristotle and the Sophists., 
but that is all. still very vague* Hew let me try to dig & lit tle 
bit deeper and hor« I have to refer to this more subtle point 
which was reads by this yorrg man hsrc 0 I forgot your name* 

It really ^ c do to reduce the Sophists to- that crude level s 
honor end wcali-h* the mighty rich^ The very r:si2 indicates that 
they were very much concorz^d with wi^deex; ScphL^ ihlnti has ccsae« 
thing to do v-itn scohicr, wisde^a I moan that s£y ho vs been ea<^ 
tir?3y spurious vvalSiio That^s not the poirto But they hnd 
a high ragar.. for wisefe- for elevorruiss, for vito-m for its 
czm sals* Ths-t* iccidantnlly ? is the reason why 3cerateo always 
gets the bsttor of them lie this particular way* Ton see* they 
caioct for eranpio- Tkrssynaehua wants h*£-»r but he also 
wants to be w iron :too possesses an art 5 io0 o 2uiCVl*3dgo« and 
therefor3.. that is ultimately the reason why Socrates gets -oho 
bettor of fcr"r- because ha nust protect the integrity cf hie art* 
as an art cad vhsre la a ccad'liot between that and his siisplc 
self^lnterect,, vulgar solf« interests Good 0 But there is 
semsthir 3 a*ar<s to that and that is sdaethi£g which shines through 
this viryrannical teaching of people like Thrasymcoluis 
as presentee. c* kiaca ar*tf that is Tibia <» The interest of tla 
individ;ial ? b-j it wealth and prestige or be it knowledge — that 
dees r.crt luake a diffcrarce bare is not aiinply in harmony tilth 
the socaal arvsrr3t ft T&s. case can be the trivial cnco 0 

that whatovsr you want yea ars likely to ret it in society r &=> 
they than ia. yon jt.to in a cosort 0 Th&t 3 s ea£y<> But that docs 
not r-san that you get it bast by transforming yourself completely 
into a citiran In other vords* you can vhile r-caaising -- while 
being a member of civil society regard civil society as~a aeras 
fer your emd 0 Vfell, that is exactly what the tyrant dose., leu 
can' 6 ba a ryrasiY :to a comsrc-r The tyrant must believe in civil 
sccio?'y 0 Yes- cut as regards civil society as something to ex— 
ploit for his purposes* Lkr not crly tyrants can do thato Very 
hutole people can do that« ^ The qussoion therefore « « nrd 
cc-i^s cmr va xL. thei u«u.cus iraoralitigs of *tiiO Soruasv-o 
w ~ i3 not a ireroly c^t.erufi ccacliarxa with civil society-^ 

° -‘p "^t so toat 'iluiimto* y there ia a diahr.xrx’V 

k-0n v’he ir.c«.V—w uai uru scci.cxy? Cvi th^j ^"oetjt- le*x" * ■ i 

•:r^ ou ; - • _•:•■ ■ r..' vja.ftiato ia*ere;ri: la tho .v.i^.tioa of t*.xt irt^> 
ucvosv cf v— mau c;. 70.; the piL ; .icsopaor., and civi ^ 

ci ";' v : *1 -re a fmulyuntol h'cmory 

vm;. p:vr.: .. . e c:v: say aturicnc- thinkera. la. i 
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or relatively l:;;v all believe that there is no such harxerv - 
The ir*oe-sm thii ! with h‘Tinhfc exoneration ~ for example* 

Lee ho, believe i.i such a ?hut I iuiri: is the racst^ 

.the clearest difference irfcick we will i‘is;d and thei-cfore a nan 
.like Lccke can believe that iris schcsis is his political scheme 
can be simply' satisfaetoryo The individual is in every respect 


tetter off n .ir 


respe ct* by being a lumber of civil seci« 


eiy® The difficulty case cut only after Lock©* for one mersirt* 
so to spc;ikn in Rousseau*. leusseau reasserted the old thesis 
that there is a conflicts a tension** between the individual an.d 
societyi an insoluble tension- a n d therefore Rousseau is at the 
sane tine the originator of seething which you could call too 
tali taxrinuiaa cf Sfcictyo Sot what we have now, totalitarian^ 
is35i of govemaontr but totelitrrlanisia of society and of anar-^ 
c h i s n^ This fr acas and notorious fact is no accident follows 
fr«r. the tension in Rousseau* c own teaching itself 0 Rousseau 
is in this i*espjof c kind of arxchrcnisia- you can cay 0 That 
I believe has very ranch to. do with that for the following rea« 
£ 02 i; bcuautf© if tu^rz a diopreportiou between philosophy ana 
xhe polio this is. a fcrida negtal.lv nori^dCTccratic aseorticri* 

Tha highest activity of iv-v;. thinsnxg:, v.'oivcinda the polls., but 
if there is a .1 <i • ;dcassseaIU.h 2 ruc.T 7 -betesau philosophy and the 
polls that can oi£ v bo achieved if philssrofcv is radically in 
the sorvicQ of t'k* ceas cf the polio and thet io the xaodcra viertro 
7or example* if the end. of philosophy cr science is the relief 
of ciau^s Gst-aVr© as Bruscss. Ga;\d and Locker, of course* repeats* 
there is perfect hnmory fcetsreea the interests of society and 
philesepuy itoevs, i.ut if the end of philosophy should rot be 
in aorelf., recoil and then the difficulty arisen* I think 
v,nat arcyJd ulc-^atsiv eor.is out- But of course I have to diorc- 
££rri ouit -3 a few v*jy is.porSaat points aud if you would like 
ns cO ci.ar up.. if 1 eau* ous 01 whose masy points which I haw^ 
<ls it v.sue * uo 3wa.jJLsw i. shall be glad to do 

r Xcu said s ex-sthing obcui possibly retuemeg to the raal 

difficulty of the polity * * c ” 

Tes tlrru no than would not be iruu^diatclv rel&vsmt to 
Lrnat cjcoept as ibis r y r , 1 third; that AristobloOs Politics cjg» 
ealy cn rx::-r; if c.ro rxi.-rs tar.ds this nrohlam aio^ 



^tisfrxiovy 
this strange 

Z'S'JZ ox- ‘:1 k: 


■*■ ev-w-yvous cl »1 vken he bsfLwgD in 

iTliz^yho — I *>hi? supcr.r-sri who ooosr^t need 
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virtu© ’ih\ch la r.ct provided for by 'the political scheme I have 
r^ochchod V at if Tfvwioaich- whut would corns cut 

-» urn that la cv£U relative jy ciwe.ie to co in Aristotle- a czsa 
that this wort^uisirum^rioal virtua is caiit s&pl&tisn 0 Floral 
virtue does not* as Aristotle understands It acEaehsii poir&s 
to conteroiliwtic.a ar. to its ccsralcrbictu But there is a passage 
to which shall tvrr. vary shortly in which tills problem cor.es 
up-, Kcit X sv.crrosfc that >:c turn now to sasrn we laffc of.- in 3£L7bl7 
— jJITciLT* whore we left off„ lifter the reflection on Hearty* 

M Such being the idea of democracy 9 and the root from which 

it dovulqps^ 'jo can now proceed to study its attributes 
or institutions o flic re io the election of officers by aH 0 
and from ullr there is the syntax of all ruling ever each, 
aiid e^.edi in his turn- over a2l$ there is the method of 
appoiiruirr? by lot to all offices or* at any rat -3 c to 
all vrlich do not require ecrus practical emoerienss and pr©~ 
fcsslcuH cldii; thoip is the rule that there should be 
ao prop: ivyfor office —*• or, at any rate r . 
the Isscdst possible3 there is the ruin that* * * «. n 


lioa if I yicy aake* airaiark oh this last points That's 
tere stingy r. very uaall property cu£lifix.utic2 would not iasto 
a rO/djoc -’*r**>- driocc' } n*"*i*^ *vc to i *ri ,r *’* - -tlOo That • ^ f'ieh 

zi^jj a certain consaquinc^ for the uridcrstsaiing of the ^ussriesa 
polity tecsr:eo the only cirsige politically in the narrow sense 
which has -3 -voa oHoe wao tho abolition cf th* small property 
ovoli-ficailerv in ;cno states which osdsted at the bsgins'ir^o 
That is set* c t a oosic ivpcrrtencs ^ 'lx other words , 2223b one 
rrt abort irr. 1 . th> pr:*iisc; ilh uad ers t as.*u iv?; Arnsricaa pk^’uxesna 
that this countsy Mac frem the very fcoginsiiag not only a ropvib* 
l‘n ai&eh so sue denies but a dcrogr rxyj v : d that would aid* 
thji differenaz iron iresi the very VodniniE^ as Torv r . 

•"ary vrrr.’cv • . fc-a rir.v wev ecus Tiepin v.vy tc rhe:-; that r.ohfcr* 

ii .3 crr r ,\ ; swept vhr.t '\*r* YJxin. Xfac replaced by an elected fir 3 t 

riayi-j-oratc: or viis fc*yd of thiry but it :1c I thiilc — it will 

Covbtl.pns cay: vibevs to * renter civilly ix ©so starts frea thu 

bhr.u vain canutey - : 'r aer-a taa very b>?yiiini#i£ a daaicerr.tic 

• - - V not -0 Ts&rzx t .:i o-vreiT :;.w for a vary Icut ti-v-o through 6 

cut i^y^cracnth^ 2 ti!i r crass, an 6 H*arehic counters .Hd 

iv: v : differcvcvi -w 1 r.*c.nn- heu cne to uziarctend sveh thirrn 

an what Jaci:r..:: t ^id — r .:ci.tLly tse Esw .Ccal: thin wovj/i ox*ob^> 

aL<y be cr-q r c'*..m:uu.ta*ai’x ?>r.d not pv^jj.tetivo* diffciixji'iccs«, Fut 

crucial pednt- of snurs-o, is — sne hs.ve is dietetic iilso 

vr-ry holex*a., cb.^rv ' frcrj> e:*> . fc <n*ari'e” demon to a’-: Uitva 

Clf luSiaZcrC;i‘. : l tr.'.’S* f/,nh Vo •- '.-/I r,;' -V',-- , v~ - —*• 
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tolsugs else us nuch of iv^ but yew see the feperiant •*•• iris 
totle uses here a ou'sQifier: is thought to br^ He does not Cinply 
idss&iiy isira-o'JLf Kith-it because ho qcr3 act accept the basic 
premise of the oligarchs tliat the‘rich ore the bettor people* 

So Aristotle sometimes uses that equation end a emetines ho dee a 
not*, but in strict language he always distinguishes of course* 

Ecct let us go on a little hit later in 1312a where he says the 
ccsuoou features cf the aeiaccr&cias are ihese 0 

"Those arc the attributes common to democracies generally® 

But if vjo look at tfcs form of democracy and the sort of 
populace? which is generally held to bo specially typical.. 

He have to connect it Tilth the conception of justice which 
is the recogrdsed democratic conception —» that of equals 
ity cf rights for all on an arithmetical basis* Equality 
hero might be taken to mean that the poorer class should 
exercise no greater authority than the richo „ 0 c w 

I have the oppcsit3 5 that the rich should not rule •»*» that 
is the text is hero* it amounts to it «» the rich should not 
rula to a higher degree than the poor 2 nor should the rich ulor ^2 
bo authoritative A 

a o n o in other uords ? that soi-croigaty should not bo 
exorcised only by it- but equally vested in all the eiti« 
seas on a rubrical basis* If that were ths interpretation 
followed, the upholders of democracy could afford to believe 
that equality — and liberty — w&c really achieved by their 
v«....»c , i.t>v.u».c n u * 1 


1 not the opponents (sic >3 that is a wrong addition cf 
Berk: is irr e*o:avior^> lies* what is the rr^aning of this ordtha 

scsi^'voHftb c w puicc?»tscl cL£cuss :..?)4 Fnich fo,HcwJ? If rcsscr .2 wonld 
zzv dwicsraey is rals of the poor be would to lau^hod cut 

c*i coori- Hhnt authority dees be have for that ? Be&Gcracy xo 
raJv of a \ 1 ahee Is '^5 pe-. .: b vjhieh Ariel-otle bar; here in niitsio 
Iht dt^nr> 0 c»Ts do not azy z:\zXitQi o-k'l? for tbs pear* That 
onlT' ^ry caress Tha desire*. the eotabHstod 

dosr-r. ZLC.'T.rr r. r -va •feh-.t... «w <•.. .n. •_ 


Xv ~ 3 xaa * B «V 6^ Tor ailj teacs, 

• AS **. ; * - utl - *3*a«» j.n-iy- &K6W fisswhoa that tfcsrs east be sich 
?" r: . cstiy to U3d03?r.t?:iTi, They doa-t traafc 

-c ts -CO tiwcsaJSKc this «?*ss» to KealtA — so? to their chil- 


C*JL w—*. biiM 


to but Aristutlo turns this ser-inet 


^ OJS v -1—I ——'- - h «•"* sarai-iro «ith legal cacariiar r.::d 
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ths spread was ryj& pjs large* If you say, if the rich arc one 
fourth of the pcv^latien*, of ths political popifLatian* of tfca 
electorsn then if you five n rich rase; four times the voting pow-» 
per of a poor soon then you have aqualitj for the rich** That u 3 
roughly what Aristotle suggests,, But this is only suggested 
'here and that is one of the difficultleo of the bock: the many 
suggestions not followed up* Aristotle turns then tc the draco* 
racies and the democracy is, of course, not a regtlsis which gives 
different voting penusrs to different popp’i^o It gives the sraaia 
verting power to a.H 0 It most have other means for protecting 
the rich in their wealth* to let us begin there* in 1318b at 
the beginning at ho when he spooks of there being four to*-®* 
of — ye s 0 

n 0 f the feur varieties of democracy the host- 2.0 has already 
besn noted in the previous section of our inquiry^ is the 
one that caves first in ttie carder of classsification* It 
io also the eldest of all ths varieties.,” 


Let us stop here for one nemenfc© The best democracy is 
ths oldccv.. this leads to a very great difficulty- nsseiyy 
I mcaii for Aristotle writing at a late date that 5 o nc ledger 
possible' arc he lias to find a ray of solution of ths prchlsa 
OXi v^, 2 .u> vi lih-# T*te VoaC'j Iryv vj of cl?»IiOO r — C ye 

T)iat h© "-ill do Dvrfc. I mention here only one cointo Th© 


politically best tvsscoracr i& the oldest 0 


LxUorly test 


giiac- ths recital the kingship^ is still older than 

tho eldest thL^ocrriCy rv&d you h?.V5 r then* this situations that 
7<?hat is pa:it‘U;clly beat in ssrljr* Uliat is incollsctnally best r 
Kinacrc, is 3ac&v fhnt Is varst I call tho dicproperclor. bstuessf * 
scisncc raid socaryv, yen fesenot fcv.vs the best cocioty at the 

r*i i:.V_ac.a you anvo the* highest dovslcpEcsnt of the intd= 
xohto Tliat. I thiidr- is also t&s basic notion of Thaeydirloa’J 
Lijrcory^ h aria is sprier to Athens politically, frcsi Thrcvdi^ 
ass * jpoxu;: of vac*:?. bvu Athene is obviously superior to Sparta 
iatcxl-'.ctrrx.: 7 r) ‘frasydidc^ accent cay a^rthiiig about tlv.t but 
he shews at hr dead,, i’eu orly havo to •«— at tha csginnirg he 
y^ r f Kiurytiidon frre /ihap- So ths ran who understood tho po 
J&c&csu. «• u d xr&s hoc a hut caso iron a very lsr?c sntis^ 

o.rj3vcry > -.i.racrj. ecoxety,, iren iiia cswn po:L«t of view, nweniy 
froa Ah^t* - a. Ihivi:-; io generally true ora tfcs fciyho&t 

aersJL csf eliinoicoi tOisughto lei; ttaa Aricucc-le dovelcpu that 
ol ^2 r.. c. v *c r:?ra\acteriGtico of tho beet cvcnosrrxy.. and 

a &r'.r7ato ? e'enofu^oy « peasants*; Pcrrr.ro sa'r&0a 
% •- - .* * n r-. i. .. a w you iiv.xs fardors ^ r i t ^ ,j ic 

coiv^y xcc-bia p3srastn« .had X thir>. zr:^ " 

r^: : v* " ; ' :r hav* :• axorso 

- • " — —- cc.ntinc:^ aui of courses in 

’IfP**" ***' .- • - -*.x wiic pcri>£iacy7 i.s licix i,o 

«i£ £££ -~:-^ -:-V =•' "-^y is Sits nu^sssfe d-.i«»ra»y tl- 
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Well 5 they arc all & 2 &U property owner c* Therefore they have 
azi interest in the ^ersrvation cl property, Yes? 

11 Is there a certain emphasis on the value of the cOTcrshlp 
of tangible properhyv particularly laui*. throughout Aria-* 
table ? ;: 


You iseancs di;rLi::^uirhad from what? Ileuses are also tsn« 


gitO.^ 


H As distinguished say. fro* the cuxcr&hip of a skill 0 ( 


I sse<> YcSn no*.; Aristotle reflects cn thato What is «« 
ifhy dees ho prefer the peasants to the artisans? 

“Well ho thinks the pea cants *** uell the artisans ^r*sfc clon^t 
have the ernes Hordes which the peasants kav«s c how era of 
the reasons for this is that the peasants are in the city 
(con.ect.irg himself) « artisans ore to the city 0 c 

Well of ccurco there are differences «*=» I mean between 
liiere «» but that ic tic -er-^ral ar.Ttiaeefe do*closed at greater 
length hr Xcrr nou in Ids- that the soldiers^* best 

coldiers are the paac&icfca aad buto wis- aa far as I know tha 
Gdrersnl opinion until the first I'crld Karo There it bcaama 
nioubtfnl £g? the first t?j:o 0 And that is, of ccurse y a very 
vi^nertent jallivnvy ccnsidcratica a I nssr., yen want you :anst 
llivs political poorer to these who float 0 That x*ao one points 
f « c **rc are o*.> p exx*»»s *.2xj-cn he /Ujv ^..GjCSc ivolx** they s-va pojLl® 

itically nsofui*. Tlry ?_ro rrt th.y car. s t 2.3 Q-arily 

ac the urban reroie cat** You loeow they Sivn in different «■ 
vhssy live to ccnrs ic optica ev^a if tbsy Itos in villages er-xi 
that to alsu a stabilirrins feature les? 

:7 X tho'.\v;hv, it w&b that. cossn-t the iV.ct that tl?sy have scsoa® 
tiling vetoh t“*aa fee v^k-s'a away froa then aisles tht&i a ”'ore 
ixdoratar^ a:* c^ni-^rvctivc itfiiioh^e politically 

Yes. ir.-ll then yon can t?to in other considerations which 
Aristotle dc&s $»ctv scnkfjr buu which hc.s be&n siadc more then cccse 
sinces the cV.y ::*iu\:;v3 cf the peasant** on the olcssmts ic such 
jji$:,i t^-.t cf urban rn'ttoaurs* Therefore they aro rx&ro 
^ : ;rcrc cf the ^.r^-.aticnrr of h.cun; power» nhs-rea# art eosxly < 22 *» 
^;c::fcrc a pri'to ef cw.s2r-*B3k *nd test also usaid conte5tote 
t.o .a.'to vhc-M better Cuhjocij .tcw’ so on an;l so on 0 Suroly.* Y^ 0 
is c-.* 3M iJi aa it wouM fca «a?y'i^sr» 

cstv.ri7 r*c cc^.vrrc toircatlc-s Tr.i^vic of the pcasantey 'rlth 
^ .,r:. ^ . ar. v -su r^r. . . v \rz it 'res tiv ^roat^ol t-rsb^ 

— Jr * - iir- ; Tr.oz* ecu id vto bovryactoto cr tbc? ether 

1 -i ■ ' - •* ' ' ' •- ‘ • “ -• niaaaroxo pp^taris^'i . 

; :*,rc x;us u nu-1 K 02 -: ruenerccc rc^anter/ ^ 


<• 


r; 

V W.V w 


i 

1 



. (• 


is a problem i 
Iscn — both 
peasantry over, 
they never su; 
only in liussv 
of getting ifc 
K&r- s^I yon 2 
is a lend oi' : 
is the tizne? 

w 5«35o” 



:.*iich itex-a: elaborates; rcg:£*din^ for »::x&ntplo., Fapo» 
.he first and the third ~~ it w.3 a victory c.C the 
.* che arhan workers and.the question vo.s — end 
j seeded in that ~ to' win c^r ths peasant's- end 
' they had .for cite ncneat the aoldan opportinilty* . 

3 peasants because the peasants ware t ired of trh 
z:<T£ and aftcrarard th at they were caught and that 
Indirect consent on Aristotle 3 Mew I have «*- wzvat 
Oh no: then we have to firisho Pardon? 


Vos ther. re have to Pn sorry for having kept you* So 
1*11 ack again ~ Mr* Grant? He 9 s st3.ll net hero® 
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Aristotle 5 3 Politics; lecture lUc I-fcy 22-, I960 


0 o o ond thot Ksasit scoethir.^ very eioipieo Peoria are elected 
to office ssppc sod^ accorcLLns to the stated principleon the 
basis of merit alone but since this worked ■=*- since no one who 
was a poo? ess would have the time for that it ITS cVUt e t of e cures 5 
the relatively wealthy psrt us re elected on the basis of merit 
aloTia^ whereas in an oligarchy, proper the property qualification 
as such was made explicit in the regime r, In other words it was 
saicL he who czms lass than that aaount of property cannot be 
eligible * How than Aristotle changes the distincticE^ the Tse&n~ 
ing of aristcor^c:/. by saying all rights aristocracy means rule 
on the basis merit« It means rule of the virtuous man and 

that leads to his strict notion of aristocracy as sketched at 
the end of Bed: HI and elaborated in Books VII and VIII,, i/hat 
««=» in girea esses one may doubt* does he speak of* aristocracy 
severely uncs^tacd or does he mean what ccarcoaly is colled aris« 
toeracy? But that 3.3 not on insoluble problem because it tacmcs 
clear- usually fyen tha context„ And. I would cay in these sec*- 
tioas witii which are dealing the arid ivA *t-»cy j,s ijikjL * 3 

ways what is ©crassly rssunt by an arictceracry 0 key eon^e^ted 
with this is the fact that in certain dicriuosrions «« wo bad an . 
esaaple last time «« AdristetIs soitchas* without drawing our 
attention enpli,ci‘:ly to it ? from the sotabl&& or respectable 
ms© to the rich* hoy her** ag-dn that e a net the fault of Aris~ 


UO rj 


it that^s tbs -fault of political li£$ c 


hstte: 




happen to Us the wealthier pccple^ That is so up to the preseat 
day and I ir~yire even in this country^ in a democratic country 0 
But still- linroxthoiecs^ this vcgucu&ss* eoxcrcstsd even with a 
certain, sount of sypccri^r of sourso 5 is not entirely sesniEg« 
IcaSo It Jr*-av better a very real diati&sticsio her 


•f v> rrr 


!. V>x>v>Jr W 


■.-> , v. ~ • •. - ••■*■. 


petoro m?f bo very rich nasalsas you 


will Ir.cnj fe-m yJ-. sssa courts fern which' I knc«? tbefcc Safe 

^ co that na aj3-v.r« But £:t;!XU no c&e wo&Xd ^ wbils oyoryos© 
would count cc-ric rasters :.rx^g the rich people no om uovM 
courrb them :.:n :.ny the* reswstabls people* That is ol&er* So 
ti^ disbirxrtirn is perfectly -rar^sgttl end we urtsly it freauos 


Vi^' as rerferoiy end we apply it frequostly 

in ©vov^r dry iUe ahrl muwh r.et he prevented fecn. doing 

~ u ius P 2 >ivcojecil yy^ cn^rg wh&t we do in ordiiiavy political lifo 0 
B3T6^ xn a more wyv siuoe tteo g^^sters^ eve ccald 

ri.CW&Av ^eV r, n’w lViV.3 a j!:*Ct.*/VT* \ •'?*■* < *h".'.^} ’’‘.[•I 'V^'w 


i^rt^ -»ja «* me.ce w*ry swuoo Ych/j c:?:.3 eeald 

rigyryy./ ^yyn arc mov-a a weaker acr psnai dnriclictisu than for 
poliuic3 cpicc ct> x^wtc'wi pnli^icc in tlz3 folJLouing trav^ lihat 
01 reo-v^A'- UouwvU har nc<tuib:wdf Atd tore? the old clictinC' 
tion be-to*e*i the landed int’-reey n-d ir v -,.n w ,,,. 

' ::;r? fe -be ctr : vct docn not rmka 

ccy dics^jnc'^ncci ac »o the course of uonltb. rt The P.^ist^erroT doe 


■; wiSto.cxw^T docs 

.nvcront-. •:n..d 


<:Lcax. 






strange that landed interest and their representatives are 
still called in senv nor® old fv.:: h ±onsd countries the geirblerrum 
and that is vrha t Aristotle repeats* Kdwr«> bit Aristotle <&&& 
not, hcvevezv slavishly rearcdiics the vulgar distinctions* Bo« 
Mnd this Is a certain thought tiirvt these cor,a^on-political no--* 
tions are justified to sc&e extent* Agriculture, fanning* is 
a more human and more bmane activity than trade and carmierco, 
and of course then one uould have to go into that issue* 3y 
idle fact that Aristotle holds this opinion doean f t prove it is 
true, but that is thought out by him* las? 

"In 'America today ttouldn*t the essence of the Aristotelian 
distinction, since £ arsing has grosis to be an important 
part of our economy be between people ;:ho make their moroy 
and people vho inherit it? I think you can make a case 
for inherited irealth producing more humor© people,, I mean, 
take too Rockefellers for 0 'jzzm.jle 0 n 


VJell it is a very proper day after the death of the father 
of Goveruer Rockefeller yesterday and ve — I think that ~ yes* 
sure, that is connected ixith it* But 1st as try to state it dif® 
fereribly: old issalth OJid ■ Oho Hear that is a freqy.eirt 

erporienac- that people ts£o have required their wealth right 
awe*? are loss have less nice raanuers than Hhan tbsr-^ ir o.td 
xroalth cud c;is a&r* even, easier ^ sscll* you remember that at 
the togdenir^ of tbs Recuolie^ t-rhoie that is discussed* Old 
Cepholus uhc* scans froirlFr^caitby fraily ard ho says to Scoratas* 
and £ curator dcssn-t contradict toot, tliat thin is^ genar.olLly 
spoaking* true 5 you kaefc?* that nsu ivine goes 25 are to too herd 
tii n oxc* 4:'L^d yes-, can Gws. ^^.as 0 ratc tiwv and say*? i*>j.Lj 

uhat does ole uoalth t»sa? It jesses »® it may mesa that toa 
fsrrfJly tradition, is ?«ch more powerful torn* in other fosllioni* 
Think of the practical basis of flrdly traditions letters rxls«» 
turas* spoiling of today., Ttay crept to proserved* If p-osfla 
have bcccsio very poor tlioy cannot preserve theca heirlcaavo 
hcv tbs prorate of these ns&sden; of the past of tha iVrijy 
arc vs*ry isrccavauo for ins formation* of the young generation,- 
obviously* They got a senes of diyniiy*, these children* mieb 
they raild riot got ^Atfccut- the physical of tbsss v-L'i^s® 

Her if ttosa fcailies^ in addition, played a certain role in ' 
the gotsuracasit of too polio in the past ths fxsily tradition 
toa:~aibly srjxcacn into a very ■proacuB/MKi political tradition* 
Thors are irritant facto rhich tore to bo ccrjidrisrod mb Ari- 3 ** 

tolls is,, of source ? mindful of that:, les? 


^fnat lr- ytorc^ir this situation ni&ch says that the Inkers 
atone? iV’.Jl act brsan arrewyejsso rather torn digr^^'y?” 


*i acvti--. 




- • ■ ~iLiJ J U. 

* na no*r al:.\.ys dxor.oi 


vgcu. 


>■ v> - - 


0 


cr-r^op^ erpivivjssco r mvo of course* there is- alco cuch 
a j.: j . cr“j-..vv>u pcttoi.cicivi jl®l.so1.5^occ and that c. ^ i 


* £*-* s ox.*.:» y\i.m c“D vc "'icv»t ovur. /.- 


hypo* 
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»Ia a Ee*ss& ye st .of lack of mangers 0 Lack of manner b doe3 
not nccsrvvriiy jx&zr that he is not a good nan even In the 
Aristotelian sense 0 n >*■■-•'''’■'• ■ . * 

Yes<> surety* You can only replace pa rvr^u by the self-made" 
and ycu k2£S* T — and say what is wrong wiS the salf^saade 
.man? Surslyn Than we cone back ■*»- very good «- then we have 
to go into a ^cmewhat deeper strateq^ namely the whole question 
of stability versus nofellitfo Is not stability a more basin 
mod of civil society than mobility? And in this respect 1 tbi.sk 
wa can say that at least the political thdrlara in the past were 
generally of t&e opinion that stability is a mere importauG con*=» 
sidaratica th^n nobility Q I say the politics! thinkers hstmso 
the individual, say tee individual Athe^Lsa* who wanted to 
becceao rich of course was in favor of raohUiijo That is clear 
but cue could say the consideration of an inercsted party is 
not the decisive congidarado^o The decisive consideration is 
tha ecri£unit*v ns a wholo and there the whole case was leaded 
W brood political ‘considerations in favor af stability r-aths-r 
than of mofe&Iihy,, and the question rightly to let me put is thiss 
on the basis of what factor or factors to Anist-otaa are 

modern men sno-rs willing to tsks..ch?2ca3 than earlier jsuaa?. VJail 
this problem f.s r , of course, well- tocaa but usually it is discu-jssd 
-on tbs basis tef a dogmatic prs^isos. for eksssle* that the mod^ 
em point of oris-* i% of course, ri^ro e Icu krs» whan ycu read.) 
for iml* then 5 *- are distirct&ona saaa fe3t»a®n prc.sres® 

sirs societies iind stationary eocietiaja 0 ^ssx Athens surely was 
a relatively rroip^eaiva society in this eeisq., but e<sspared 
with coy aodo^f*: society it was amasissgply ataticaa^y 0 

®Can you .give aapthsr example of a society other than Athens? 5 * 

V,-aLlo isr Sparta it was infinitely soro **=* 


I 2 $aan out of the ancieisc- period 
and is cl.asvic 0 n 


that was static 


I holievr « I n^aii 1 have not been as -• I sssaa I dotes.' 
much too lit s*. i/S a*>» out China and Xudia to c:-*y a^fthing with 
authority ®n “that subject© I can only refer to what I have rend 
and what is Silu^ys prasontsd this :ssy 0 All these seeistios ecs.^ 
pared with tka 'nedora ‘sustsra world in thensolv®s ctatrls.' ocpaslal*' 
Xy Chlwa !; you. tern*., whara tka tradities 153 very very Xs&g* aid 
even in India.- t.ad to osy nothing of the se^&llad 

p^opl-5 o 


(JnaudlkXe renark) * 


Yas_o ortii; must have hseu a D that there was a period of very 
groat chan pa.- n_d lei us call it broken •< >br cxasipl':) ^ tb.o 
led where Cc-i-aucions ers-rved in C-iina but that was stabile 




. • r i. 


« r*. 




— -;• vl ;3iu v.jot, iiTrore * n ^■r.- ^cijq\xez'\vg un.ee . rj 
you laiev. in -nlj xsr.orraoiis pert of the Zbaixorranoaa areao xe; 
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but what happened then? The principle was there is a divine 
law coma down through Vlchzs ?read and this must be preserved, and 
the application to new situations, that is simply deductica frea 
ths principles set out from HchamEad; no change of the preri33 
entirely* And* similar things? of course, existed also in the 
Western world as you know but as society **» the first societies 
which as a whole wore **progressirs 5 K consciously p deliberately, 
•were the modern western societies* In other words 9 there was 
progress, but unavuwed progress* and the simple **- have you ever 
read • $a Ancient which is a very very 

iiBeful subject, where he tries to show the difference between 
Vaneient law and r of course, modern* Hovr the basic principle 
I is ancient law is - conceived of itself as unchangeable 0 Mod- 
' em law is understood as a matter of course changeable o Ancient 
- 1aw in fact changed, but it changed unavowecCiy 0 One means uas* 
for example* legal, fiction* The law i3 completely changed*, but 
a fiction is made which makes it appear that it was UEChangndo 
This kind of tkirg* and others*, and allegorical jbatsrpretatiors*, 
you know* Yen say this sacred ‘test deesn^t mean that in partic* 
ular 0 0 o as an eiv^pia, wine drinking is forbidden and then 
• ccsniKsntatcrs in Persia-, where they like to drink wise say that 
means only wirs iron grapes'and r~ot other wina* In a modyrn 
society that e s absolutely unnecessary and therefore this doctrine 

I of sevorrigriy whi&a emerged in tks sixteenths sevsrrr.eenth con- ’ 
tury is of such a cruei&X isporuanco because it implies this 
principle of change* ^hafc is unchangeable is the location of 
the l&miakerp not. the lis 5 0 The lawmaker is the sovereign* There 
must, he ore man or body of s*un viio are sovereign and laws rogard^ 
ing lowmaking must bo stable., but the laws can be changed 
you please* Arc another which belongs to the sane contexts tha 
distinction between fundaments, laws aid noB^ftodamental laws* 
Hor^fundassntal laws? no problem* The fundamental laws are aa« 
credo Por cxsx-oio in iri French -doctrise the royal domain? that' 3 s 
a fundamental law* or only a o « that the law is solid? that^s 
u&ftind^icntalo Also maybe that thcra must be registration of 
the laws by the c Glorias* fusdr^arbali everything else solvent© 

In our nodtem r-orden of ccnctAtubiss this distinction survives 
cnly wo hsvo provided for amendments of the constitution in or» 
der to indicate that change legitimately affects the constitution 
itselfo But fer cm? thing ttera is no provision.., The changer 
j s* tile cciintituticn is tto pcccOa and that the people should 
bp^sovorair/a is In other words., ws etui safes 

thxs disvxncriicn bzzv,&w the unsacn.^eabXe and the change sale 
but we reduce uhis rir.r of the nrelia;^geaclo to the bare ririntsac, 
Oldsr nvatrijd^o ssks it mars ccs^rahassiTO* They rarer succeeded 
in that? as little as i-ra cuccee-d in reducing the uusaarg^abla 
to a bare^aiMni3 Vzb it is therefore a question of ts^fcasis* 
but that as ess :^GL-anporta.2ib ot* option, 


you didn't 


r-rants c VJfcvss 

be ;vi£Ui 3 ,. 


i Aristotle 1 


ales of etren 


:’csun vnao m* 


l- as sur? 


•-.e popujjwoau 
:ar than tho 


an coaurox 
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Stronger is the peeper translation of that word© There can be 
that depends on all liinds of considerations, who is strongero 
Ktmtoers ordinarily do play a roie- of course„ 

n Iie wasn 6 t talking about military or lav there 3. he seems 
to be talking about those who would have constitutional 
rights© * 


n 


Tes 5 but the rule which Aristotle gives is this5 that those 
who adhere to the regime must be stronger than those who do sort 
\ "HV** the reginsso In what that strength consists ~ it may not 
— for example* people who doaH have rights may belies in the 
divine right of their ruler and therefore the ruler doesnH csed 
many weapons > However that strength — that can cane from n 
different reasons o You gave us a report about what Aristotle 
has to say on the law enforcing offices© You dicl not emphasise 
the fact that this remark about the law enfolding offices is 
unusually errbonsivc* He devotes many more Unas to this parti^ 

I eular kind ox office than to the others© It a s not remarkable? 

1 I me^n D the problem seems to disappear© How do you explain that? 
I rscaBjj why is Aristotle so much concerned with the law enforcing 
offices whereas no would' not ascrlbs to it an important role? 

®Wall this is an agency cf.etability in that if you havo 
bo enforcement of the lew ~ M 


r 


Iss 6 that s-raryor.? would adait.,, bat still why did he Kerb 
regard the question of the law enforcing offices ns a najdir" po¬ 
litical problem? Very sdsspl®, Ssplaee United States of America 
by the old fooisitsseQ iiaa England tea?, whezxs fellow citisens have 
to be the lav; enforce*® « „ , * That is the reason,. We do at* 
harrs this sirpla direct dsKoarney.. or hoc-s-ror you night call 
■^s waioh Arxst- 3 'iao pi’sEuppcses aisG therefore this particular 
dimeulty is ccaescffccd with this qusstioa* led wot the last 


pci^fc regarding year pansy* yen said tha end of Book VI was par** 
tacuoariy c oix-.\:~xr.%r, V;ny? i nsas there ar® mesy confusing things 


in this section wiihozfc say qusstica bat why did you f ind tbs 
end particularly? 

tt o o o I really didsn uadorstsari what states he was talk® 
ing about or if he meant states in qersr;3, or apolyinq & 
to ola.gr 1 caiccs o Barker says zi30u$ but Aristotle dc3&s»t« 
Barker soys hs^o Plonking of states in-general ia the su»® 
incjiry actvo- but* Arisucble dicfv't ssy vh«vt ha was 

aboTTt., I didn’t raally ksaw ahsfbar to take Bark«r *3 vesi 

for © o q 


cssald m-ot tanc :*c>rd 


Yes., thriv it* very gcc.d > Y.t* 

!***•'■ *■ W2.ll taks i*i up a X i=£uld cry that ohc diff: 

Oa a-ixcc «iact ceccicu, 1* thlx*k, d..f? - 
Arx^otls. to r-*r ? ah cf the differed 

O-i !: i . a*C iCl-,;iic- IL,2' a! 


that 

:t wativs cxTieos? 

**i*3 £'3C-d a, CVC 1, Coiat 




c:;- •„. 


it- \.l;d 






io? the oligarchy said 33* But finally he -?£vs yezy little about 
it c The eapftsariLs is -stoply on which kind of executive of Xiao s 
«xre required to zxqr cit-T,. but there are a fsv» r**starJcsf. ne vsrtbe« 
toss about the distittctively democratic and distinctively plAgar** 
chic offices at the end* There 'toe soma * But the observation- ^ 
is correct sr<J there is a great difficulty regarding this who to 
end which I will take up latere There is only one point which 
1 mentioned already which was brought un by Mr* Snyder in his 

h-yde-r 


pspejiv Wrier® cl* Kr 0 Snyder? Ary benefit which he could derive 


from writing Ms paper he loses because he can v t read ny hand® 
writingo Kcar here he says d in a paper on last ve&kto assigr^eab* 
in this type of danocrany all should have the right to elect 


to office and property qiialificaticns should be made for hold¬ 
ing office o Kiththa mor& important the office $ the greater should 
be the qualification^ And this brings kto into certain diffi« 
cultdeScj Mew \fbat do you say to this assertion itself? I sioaxu 
disregarding the Aristotelian test* All should hsiva the right 
to elect to office and property qualifications for holding of® 
fie&t. Is this- a dcaoc racy? You. say it la*? cn the basis of what? 

I cscan in the ne^eut you make property tbs qualification and S 3 = 
peclally considerable property qualificaticn of office that to 
oligarchy by tfsi.s very fact and you can say there is a mixture 
of democracy and oligarchy because everyone can elects but tsot 
cvasyoEs is cX? but yvu canstot-■ soy .de»ccrsey a Mow if you 

•would look up*the pac 9 age 5 ISlSa^ 25 to ’22 so^ that can’t 
b» corrects teat cannot bo .corslet#, X% sorry* I must *hav» .2r*rie 

& slip* But to fl ny rate in the context it appears -that Aristotle 
docs not Bate this stoply a demand •»« the property qualifications* 
o o * To you havo it? 


*Cat the c 
of elocid 


ij.ttin; 


percent c 
to thorss 
tte 

qualifier 

ficatioii 


hand all the citinera will enjory the thr&o right# 
rg the z&glrtrate3f calling them to account* and 
n the law courts? on the other bond the most to- 
ffices will fcc failed by otocito&o and confined 
--be cas satisfy a property qu«llf£ss&ic&» The greater 
trncc of tin office* the greater eight be the property 
ton required* Alternatively^ no property qu&li« 
ight be required for any office 0 * « o n 


Sur9« n-rr.cly,, only in tbs .letter esse would it reatain 
democracy* Ttot vas one point and the other point ~ 

(Inaudirto qu& st-icn) 0 


Tcs 7 vc cons to that arid that is a greats great qus^ticc 
which 1 : 2 a atoo raised hr ser&soae els* —* no, by Hr* Snyder sit 
the end of bto pap*r* Tha Jto of daaccracy to liberty* cno fera 
of which coitonto in the tolaeebanbetween ruling and railed*, 
r cf tolto consists In tbs fact into 


1 l** 1> *> 1* /> -' . f- V > 


everyone 

rula^ ^-rd to 

iciur ruled in 

restricts 
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and I think th* question also in your ;xind : it l:a i 
here so I esrlt he lp hrr 5 Kc&r -perhaps w ■ co/i&idor ug&in Thao 
passage regarding dciaocracy aid that is.? after £.11, a suiivn;.* 
to which v® all h?.vo the easiest access by virtue of oia’ living 
in a deaocrssys iXX7bl? r . after he has given the peroral defin* 
ition of democracy — after we hare pad® this preraos ard this 
being the init iating principle^ nai&Qly of derxocrxcyx the follow** 
ing things are c&ftccratajo **** yes? 

# 0 « c we can not? proceed to study, its attributes and in« 

Btitutinnso® 


Yes* but not enough* apparently not clearly enoughs that 
all choose the xvJiUtg offices from alio That • s ss^titisl vo 
tha democracy proper® All are electors end all are cGdgibl&o 
If not fe the cssiocr^cy is quaUfiodo But Isero now let us apply 
this to the rule ox agriculfcrai d<^ocrsoy 0 In what ecru*© la 
it a democracy? BeusasQ everyone is eligible to office accords 
ing to ;ki7o Let go cn to the next poxsw 

17 3 o o thertJ is the systea of all ruling over each,-, and 


each<) in his turn* c^cr all-, 0 


9 0 0 0 


!fcw that is.. I thusk ^ that is not identical with the first 
ecariitinn,? ns&sly this brings out the fact that every irdi-rida&l 
^ citisc.-^ is elisLklfc.-, That is an ixaplisatfcn of this n <> r - but 
\ it is iwoortasu that exsii has the prospect of bsing elected ssd 
I not rarely oUgiblOo How can you get t her*# ? And that Id oaid 
- in tha next ito& r . 

w o o o there is the method of appointing by lot to all dffices 
^ or.-; si any rate, to all which do not require sosrs prnu^ 
tical o:*q*?&rience and professional skill-, © o « <5 

You ser 2 ucw viUc our ruio of dcs&ocrscy everyone can be 
elected and eVxry /J.Ilhilly Axe as uuoh cf e. chance of Lairg 
elected as the cldrst, Athenian patrici&a because lot* I’ui'orvu^* 
atsly wo raust nr,lo r-ore a cu-alificaticuo lit certain whsr® 

ccspcrictms and rocilf is needed you haw to cczuiidsr tfcr*t 0 Well 
take the csus-si of a gsuor3.lv tho sisrol® c«sk>1wo iuid ss^sana 
who hoc rxwr been in a war hscause he wsfbadly unfit or parties 
ul&rly averse to srueh d-uper-v. for the life of a &ol4icre is fraught 
with dofgfrs therefore you Lsv© 'to lock at fcfcs isdivifeai 
and trff-afero you havs to siaha G'ientiou but :-;.ot elciitxou by 
3x>t and than tha chVLcao of cur aisrole ©itisortf,; tha sifpls ^Itd® 
22 S, decree Or vhcxo c.un also be ether e:\c30.- For c:c.;x:afo<, 
Jaealth officers,. You hove to uas if this nan i;; e&p&biOa ic&s 
h3 hr.re a.odijal tarcau;.’j?s. ; j-rd so ca md sv tv:., 7v;c? ' t ;a : -.. x t- 
ooi^to 


n « 3 xhar^ is v-x:-s’-ilo thst, r.t^rt ff oa. t!*e r:LT : *:. v* cf.« 
V:.0--P f- sf.f.. ,-• .‘f^afvv.i - f bx A lt '1-- • ^ 
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or a v^ry rtfull 
^riculturxl ciemoc« 
ualiflcatioix thea 
•-/"the csasu.r of ?„ very n<7>all plot of land ©ay*very well have the 

V.\ : : .property qualification., Mow tlx next poiiVu<, 

;? o * o there is the rule ; \hscfc 5 apart from the military of¬ 
fice no office should ev-fjr ba hold twice by the same per« 
sen **- or- at any rata 3 only on few occasions^ and those 
relating only to a few offices a n 


iiOo Pirate 


no property qualified 


jr. f J •• 

onSo- Tir.t is :lso with 

racyy where if you .say a very smiLI properry 


on 

*'i 

O' 


Why that? Wliy is this necessary for a perfect democracy? 
To give to everyone tho chance ~ the chance that everyone win 
crae to the top ircrs&r.e with tl/* decrease of the tenure- Think 
of a nan has* ecyy rouglily an opportunity thirty years where 
lie can be politically active and-, e & j 0 the highest offices are 
>*teas three hundred eiuy three hundred of that generation esa 
j over got it* Ucf.-/ if people -can he reflected all the tim# the 
/ chances for the individual decrease » It i3 strictly logucalo 
Kdoct point n 


ij o o 

office — or.v 


ha hrieii* 


bhsre is* firsalipy tho rule that the temire oi\ every 
- any rata * of as swijy ?r possible —- shcold 


Thin is rlsar,, Xn other wordsif yen r educe the tenuis 
from om yo&r to a half a ys«:r« you immediately inersase the 
chanc-e for G-re-rycm by tw© and 30 on* 


Tes? 


« thuxJ is ti'4* system c£ popular courts 5 ccsrposed a? 
all the citisens or of persons elected xrcoi all,, &nd cg&» 
potont to decide all cases e:-. at any rate*> most of thasa< 


no so 


^est and 25ost important,-, such as the audit 


of official aaooarta, constitutional issues, and matters 

Ox 00 tx 4 »r»xi* t..; 3,1 


You &$«., &’.s tsrch ao possible erruryona has a chance to act 
in a ;]uai?dc2 capacity* Tbat l 'n another As much aa pa*e«» 

«ihl-s|. there are lialts* surai/* Yaa? 


* 5 * 7 ^ 


xner-u 5 .3 tho mht that the pf.p^&sr assembly should te sever** 
3j& vvli. rectors or at- rny rate ,> 5n the most inmost 
aiKi ccr^r^y that the ir^suiiv^ magistracies should 
be- In aoss or-, any r&iiu in as few as po3« 


lew let 



ns Step fcv;rs* 


it not a)xo iolla? :: b^er/use 

^ ca*r*af Aty *Wai ho walu U^oae si - :. 

• ’ve v o^N \ieyh -,•:; ~reh pc*tr j .tf> possih U j.:> 
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is absolutely alaar* That 8 3 democratic and the question would 
tben -be 3 is this cccrpatibla tilth tha rule in democracy,, Tcu 
rtsisabox'p teat was the question relived* -ls the rule in democrat 
cy not a concealed polity or aristocracy 0 I would say no c It. 
is a true democracy in this sense because all these conditions* 
oaa bs net by a rule cf democracy or especially **• well* you 
hz&e to make" tscsso ccnccsoioas* If you have fin assembly every 
t^ro and no r ailw ays and helicopters around tee% of courser, 

you can only kavs raro assesblis s ^ but let us say you hare un 
Hiuter and after harvest and before sowing tisio 5 have three as** 
flfta KM'.fl fl and they must do business for the whole year and all 
iisoOTtant business is to bs made there to the extent to w hich 
it is possible o If there should be suddenly a war scar© bsforo 
hardest tiro then* of course- you have to do s esse thing else* 

_Xcu must have scvio man or body of men who can act on behalf of 
ffcfe asses*b 3 y*. That is clear« But otherwise you can I would 
a-ry the first democracy* the ^^icultural democracy <> is really 
a genuine demcerser alt-hcurh it * by vlrtus of the necessities 
these people do not want to be elected because they can c t 
afford to stay away from their farms for a year** or for a shorter 
tisss gvo% will bring it about that people in whom they have 

i 0 Oa rcop'Bctable squires or respectable patricians^ will 
in* fact have tern most- irrportant officer; „ . Kcsy the in 

liters - the neat well team* example^ is'of course that of Peri« 
elms I moan, his legal basis» ths legal basis of his position 
that he was elected ari ro^olectsd for many years as generalo 
Osnerals had to teelected isofey 1st and he succeeded in fcoi ng 
trusted by the majority of hie fallow citiseaa and therefore 
ha could do ite He could do it and net. without troubles as you 
may resasbor ires history but still,, cb the whole ho succeeded* 
Host there was cue point regarding the democratic section here 
w& i sh we have not discussed ate which is of special impcrtence^ 
in 13lSb. : fcha tsyinnirigo Eight at tha beginning of 23 l£ko 

K Te find thaoretically where truth resides,* in these mat® 
ten? of equality and ;?nsticc%.is a very difficult task* 
Difficult as it nay ba*. it is an easier task than that of 
persuading mon to act ..justly, if they have power enough 
to secure their c-.m selfish interest So The weaker are cl® 
ways anxious for equality and just-ieo* The strong pc^y bo 
hoed to fittero 17 


YcSo Hew of course theoretically is net in the text and 
in Aristotle -«* and is wholly cuperfluruSe* To find the truth 
about tee just is not always \«r is rather difficult* but infill 
itely easier iter* to sake r! accepted tecauso people — an Hoots: 
put it ;; vhca&vor rsasen is sgrinst a nn;:: the man will bs against 
re*:rc&r. !*sr>? why I thought rc should rote it will awpoar when 


W3 tet-B to the cite of 13X81;-, tte 


:-o do what ons wills 


*o 


*\Tho pever of acting te will leaves non with no defence 


,0C' «-i'- '? .'•U-i MftrW' 


..'1 

’ Hf */>» *V 1,,-N^jili 


V *W> Ihi Ci, H-Sq"*" 



Well* Arist-otie :sryo in wry one of the hnusn beings* 

That is not al l of ns because ‘the Greek word hrvan beings Is 
scBsstiwes- used in contra ^jsiOLnction to mar and you ail later 
what Aristotle thought about the men* Wollf let roc explain this 
■fccrainx^gy* Hunan bcing 9 in Greek crthrcpoSn in French ^ yzs 
ant-hr opoa 0 That naans any human being $ cure ay $ but it is also 
used in contra^distinction to people who are not ©erely barium 
batage but real that is in Spanish the sane thing*, 

in Latin too snd even Tn Latxn .the word is masu jnsaning a mis 
©an but not every male human being because not every ©ale hanan 
being i3 an hocibro and that is in Greek • * in Latin n 

in S panics h. nojidrol In German you also have a distinctions rner^scho 
human being,* ana So Aristotle God knows whether he did ^ 

not raean. ~ did not\-ish to exclude the real man* One must ha 
careful* I wouldn't say either but I would also preserve the 
ambiguity in the translation* Yes? 


fibers there in rssponrdbllity., the result amsfc always bn 
an advantage of the firs order in any ccnstitutioas govern 
mesft will bs conducted by men of quality * and they trill 
be saved £tvz sisconduat^ wails tte rnssss will have their 
Just rights*^ 

Tss^ The studsat who. rood the paper last tisris nvfhtly 
ferred to the JsdsruI Aat ?f You that no ona «« and 

the famous thiny, ^c^r corrupts* Absolute pesrar corrupts &b=> 
solutely* 0 leu 

*2onds tc ccirrupto tJ 


Tonda to corrects Is tria what Lord Aotfcn precisely said? 
Ah ba«, So th&t b s good nQcsv&s othcraiss it vrould bs *»» robt t®ad &5 
is SVCiU That is ahcsiutaly tsxw -and therefore wo «•--> bsfe 
ctlll vary ccr-TZo-r-Vv la the federalist Pa:c--:rc it *oog bsyoad 


that th 


a >,,•. *j 

a'Vrcral iwi'ivwiiiw^on i cio 


v» ♦ * 
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turn tc 


ilt3 cx v^&^xvv F&rrsc&i? Or is there a p.-tuEt ssirl&h, you 

sfettld l;u;o to rs£?.*« Yes? (v^^xdibls remark)* Hay I aavv I 


tMi *jv. •*- Z < *' ,-i <* 

i'»!M w Ij *1 _"*, ^ > b 


of last 


V«i*»4gr»» * 


*•.*? .V i.Vvj 


JLi&s to taka vc bhs escsKSia 


■£>Uj/ eC'Caiisa vh&*6 was surely inoc:rtle'fe 3 v , 

J} 3 f:uvvt ecgr a te words about tho end of Book VI 0 
at 332DVI.\ ; he bvgias with a dlc&ussiea a£ cll~£T&ky r~i the 


aaaa^bsre. tos to ceiab31&2» or to «0BS*?©st -iv e:d.!T3.v=> 

i.c ai:-;5 L-.-ro a iiT&ex&fs&ital d^issliy •:•*. run till 
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c-nuocrr.civti 


loihq So 


V ihfewn how 



* the: structure of. cash should he calculated by that of the 
cerros^ondinn vxriohy of erncoracyi Tte first 'and best 
balanced of oligarchies oc -ei#332y akin to the cc^titudlon 
which see* by tic .nzE£ of ‘polity* o * 

Tou s*cs Is closely chfXo It is nswr idestlealo Aristotle 
culls it and that* of course** would apply also t$ 

the best democracy: that it is T:^ 31 ->blendedr but nob by being 
rsot a democracy but by cosing close in its actual working to 
seething better than a deaoeracT in the rural democracy * Why 
is it not identical? Let us read the sequel* 

ft Xn an oligarchy of this typo there should be two separate 
assessment rolls . a higher and a lever 0 Entry in the lonsr 
roll should qualify Een for appointment to the lowest offi® 
ces that havo to be filled * but entry in the higher should 
be required for appointment to the nore inporbanto On the 
otter hand any person who acquires sufficient proparty to 
be put on an assessment, roll should be given constitutional 
rights* and by this iscano a suffisiojrt uisaber of the. people 
at largo will ,bs fitted to naks those x^ho enjoy rights 
in the etat -3 a strong r bodv than these who do not* The 
persons rawly rdrdt-tcct to rights should always be drawa 
frra tte hotter sections of the psopls 0 a 
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l k waalt&c 3ici: a little bit later 


eel and bhsss are faaous toai^sss 


•=• it weaki to fto.uL.Th to 


tificiil and tterofor© 
rod ho chooses the vrsa® 

ths particular stcr&s w&ich 
«>o xosultu t&o Caspar© a city to a shos, } for 
whicii as veuv* L^t-.v. vr,uu £jj£o inplxex That in ths csjsc of ti^j body 
thor» is<. strictly cptotiuT.. ne srpnraticn bsferesn ruler and 
raled wtorras in the cf tha van:r<sl you hare first the state 

tte px.ix.v5 Cl icu ~«s 7*nis distinction is alna ^ both 

wii::ys are wf &a* in a way xb is a ur<ity wltkcut an extrexxonus 
* u^i^r ^.nu iu utcm.*** or ^ny i>^o pcoxfi* xs a viuxiy with 2^1 0; T/ 07 .**& eg> 


(*■*': T*nl 

dictin yui si ;> c« 


rtuu»;r c*"on iu a -»-piitar rc-gir.*; because the govsrBEsnt in 


one 


Ion? 


uarrx^vuv pr^c^.ic it et*s»s to strike me tbcC tbs 
y.:vq* cv-'v..^v.-. ~tick Axi.r;tohXc nvksa of tie uoa 3 >» 

x-ay v/itn c.':.;*r:; cr i_ : ■;.*•;. too l.v.divd for a r^l 

■rrpre-r. i: v -It; :I.y : ifl.-• rr-;r, ; 
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scrt of modern olrgarchisr* we find that wealth is*r ;i b 5 ust 
•*» it isn tf t the culy ccrrfc of basis or oven main baspjsi .tear 
uufrin^ modern ollt'orchiss and the. association should ba. 
much broker I think* For czEspie 5 on this case of two 
rol^s an Irr&ere fTting • cs£inp 3 Lo r. X ublis** g ^ould be the e<L£C 5 
in Csiitrai Africa whore 'tbs whites have tried in the varl 
ious instances to have separate roles for the blacks and 
the white# and they put this in terms of education; thus 
is 5 civilised men and the uncivilised osi the other to a 
certain extent, sse ? cs that really you teva many elajsassfes 
connected with an oligarchy besides wealth* You have 
cation rj yen have white skiiss* and other thingso So to to 
perfectly general about oligarchy I think that the associ« 
ation with wealth makes it too narrow * 8 


YeSr, but the point is this? Aristotle would eay* nor witte 
cut going into the merits of the matter* merely taking iha jsjL sixaa 

literally 5 i 0 Sc uncritically- which to extent ve must do* To 
the estent to which the class Is based on education it would b3 
an aristocratic rsgabsse &&d not avi oligarchic* ho would ccy,-> 

He has provided for iters* Ifcw tte question cf« for eascgcla * 
ths-ss a rassr difficult arises ^iiish is not cSseuosod very BUih 
by Aristetls tosauBa 5.pp-®reatjy b« did net regard it as rary 
iagortairt^ wo will sdo-lte^r Asd that would to a racially 

totersg-^uscus* society* that As, of acte’S©-, you can ssy.> 
a grs^t fXsa*., that m has not provided- for tbsb* at least test 
he ban act discussed it., tte what would Aristotla 3 # excuse be 
if i?c would accuse hiu of having disregsrded such an issportast 
canxiter&tiou,, 


. "He bellarcd An ^a^ctoia & g 

Yes, bat epartteid of course* tee dsaisl of equal 

citiaun righ^ct," spolcs about was a city, a 

®ssiivy ^hirte consists of racially hstercgcscoas 


;! But Aristotle dii^pprer^s of that because poo stability** 

Y&s, ; in otter words *T3 don*i get a discussion right i n Ari©» 
totlu of this Ar-:^ : . but wr got it in a luter thinker uho to cscaa 
ertent triad to rasters Aristebte sgp&xsb Hsfctos amd Locks atd 
tliax- tv.ns Rousseau wuc zw uu his Social Ccuhraot^ which to s«s3d 
o^vc::-u :ls s- xxw p.tsa for tea eircy as .• distir^uiiBsd frea the 
«®s stetec TU:bi f.jss late that- question ste to ss&kas this cjsar, 
ttex the ccsiocrauj ©r ^puriae which to rcrrrds as the only 
®f* 5 pgi®3 As Dcaidbic etey if the citizen tec/ is cf 
aiii.;* ncu^.gpneiuy* Tho etepxor or stopusr# the in tbs 

-hbiixiub'' ^ c ' u ‘' : ^-L i- 1 fc-rgot ussy* ora o^ucteL:-. 

^ ;■■■;;; ' L ; : -' v '- ; -; : ‘ J — r f^ c: "l r —^ '- '^1, what do wo u-:m 
.oy guaov ;X/y.. oojugo.. the qussticss cries© not culy :Ln 

< ^ _ c,; ~ :s <tUTv?roii p5.fic"-ii>4i'iica f yea :acr;^| it ©sas also ;-.r~ xg 
I ' <I ' CSis 0i cl-UTiorccv-j ciraoi'r^r rcM.fr:-.-:itr csi ascivi^ior. Iwa.:** 
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corns necessary for u'^iv.otyvf reason to tIcuh 
ous societies of this fend very saw devices will 
that Is true 0 Aristotle old not discuss tnaio 


iss h«tcr 2 > f: cr»« 

bo needed' and 
a would P^jr 


say I rould not wish to be in charge of such a society* 

"Wells 1 think you could srtend this , I don 8 t think it 
has to be just. in teras of race* I probably ohouldn c t have 
cautioned education because I think it £ 's mors* dubious about 
education hut certainly -vs have lots of societias whore 
not only racial bstersgessity underlines this kind of cta« 
bility but also things like religion- hotcrogomity in things 
like 1angusupft We have an eaoraous range of things 5 it sosaiso 
which Aristotle really dossn 3 t take into accomd> 0 o © o n 


HOo let r-3 put it this way* He takes it very directly 
into account ~ Vy tlxe way- that thoy knew every day 

because that is or.o of the nest divisive things if people can ,j t 
talk to oiis? anoth^s that 3 s in a way fchs most divisive thing 
astoeg fcrmau bo; Aristotle know that very well and his 

temporaries too and that was one of tte objections to these bag 
empires like tin Persian cmplrSn whsr-3 people who couldn c t tali: 
to ens another wero supposed ’bo ba fellow sublets* Ho_o Aris® 
totle krisw this vory roll but ha would s-ay there* sire sush'ofevi® 
eras ir^bcTpatibilitics with 'tbs iudispousmlc unity of the poli3o' 
That 1% I thrui*^ his isipllfcit roa»ca 0 h T o& that doom& s t B3a2.o 
of courts ~ and era* sccistics had shewn that it is possible 
to have linguistic cad racial diversitioso / ; %wivssrlandn 3 y 
Yes. ^ddt£&rX&££i yss-. but ojUsq Eiary other stc.t 33 have dess 
that,? But the question 2^3 usder vbat condition wh&t is pc?jsi«. 
E&»* For esxmple,? is tbs difforeuoe bdti&a& the Germans aud 
French, in Sir-,;i s*iifi£»xcn‘oly aiuidus3ntal as to «**■» what 
was the alt erratic for there peopled Tbs alternative for those 
pacpla was to to of ths Cte&sa empire on the occ hand 

froroh sso^Tuity on tl:c other .sad apparently they fait 
ic^ic o..:tror to Xiea with taarc barbarian X 2 &C 3 & fcarbsriaxis 
being peeple leao yen denrt iirs:z?&tard n 0 o (inedible duo to 
aiTp.aanC/ tlx an 7*0 ba suojact to the French kin g or the Gonrau 
eBTpiro.-> 


y » o sron^t ro ccttit-p aocf into what 0 o o racily tho 
difficulxrT cm wbiKC. xs T/h«rb once Aristotle etatee tho need 
for ho^o^cr^iry,. decs te really r?uy ^nyihiug about tha jt^Bo 
r^r xn wnica tnxc can tc brUtr, developed* -X neon* ths 
absorption at ntor ego ? 0 lot' j s ss$*© n 


»*■* f A %• 


.; bocaass ^ ua;rL hi deenv t do for the very reason which 


N.4. 


u. tUo is s::!C:h c.n burden in itself then trv 


C- til ' w '~^ _ pXr.:: j^ iVyia is an cstrero irbcro 

n ; “i-'h tho c::r>ariorc<? on the rr?cri 

aro xn v.ro cost rc^oaan to solve that.. It dcon not bzl^r to 

1 .. '■ "’ ‘ *” .. X 2f»Or?;X? tb?J 


cucotvton r:r:x 

wlw.. . ^L.’w av'^.!' 

bo tea:.- h; o 


% iw a.' 


r<" *', :. 


ibiiv*. rca'."ro t 
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€**P2Z"/otv3 concerned-., For errsnplc .* in. other words oil© would have 
to study this in ^rdtserlsnd.. The situation is very dlfie^rt 
iU different ccuutrleao 
crXard oithaare, 


Xo is act without uiiiicultimo in Suits* 


* 6 * o yea* hut if you 053 vh&t he was in applying to Gar® 
thigGr, the nark of a fairly good regime ~~ " 

Te% hut Carthage *— that vis hcraogei&ousf They had a fceters» 
gonecua sierecnary arajr hut that is easy provided you have a vOTy 
brutal di 3 sip 3 i 29 9 as you’ loss:?* Uka tho foreign legion In‘Francs* 
That is a .simple preblcn which .have always bsan abls to solvs 
and it ;, :> sesnetimes the ccss&m interest the booty that it 
could «»-* the artsy becomes,* as it * the fatherland of the 
mercenary ooldr.*r^r» l£ 3 * surely —» that in some countries^ 1 
believe this-country could alee ©3 counted asiong thesa* those 
questions are of .ths utmost pr&atls&l importance and only a groat 
fool could dory them* hut ona way in which t&sy can be jaindasised 
end which is nrlcrlyi::ir bur ’taoie cppre&si; tedhy 1 % of courts* 
tins view that hva the ?iorjb fusdav^sntaX point of vietf these di£*» 


‘ho theoretical e^jproscion of t 




xercncca are essor-dcry- 
the cbc'tvirxj of the rig# 65 : c£ ®sa sad the; modem dentals •«=» 

I mean that is not applicable to £Tcltaerl&&*i because thnt’gsss 
back boTc.ui that t ?,>? 1 1/ in pr-^ - coht day dise&ssftDBB th:rv. of 

course- alv&ys provxdf r>*. The difficuity eoicas hack in spits 
of the furiar^rtal ac^iasicra. cf bisian rights*. That 3 s thr: trouble 
*sd. he*? to handle te£E& «*• tir-scs diffleulticn «*« depends entirely 
on -the kltuatien ■ a gr^an situations no general statement is 
possib 3 % but that it creates &» wrssual da.ffiraQ.t70 an i^ditioaai 
difficulty to the ciffxcnQtla a Inheres cfc in sny political crying 
isatios in &r;d therefore frea tha print of vieir g£ 

ctHEssm sense you could nay if you can cot it wibh^t that 

ecopHeuticsv hut. tor* Ion hac^*,. at he easier to «« this problem 
sxista to an inlliitaly aallsr- in tha British &etr^<ui8 

then di;?jegav^£Lw£ tac c,3r;ics^:l-th as It iu bos* c&ll&i «*» 
than in bhitf country., for esmslsc. Thab' 3 s clssr* lbs? 


£ ^cu5d. it br* fair to say ftraa Ar&sftoULo^s di-scussion of 
the bast fora cf oilg&rcby that a very ccr^fally rostric® 
tod esters;.; of ::xuhilifer adds to 


Upisr certain ecndltisM* yss nar © 0 I v&&i» Aristctfi;o did 
not 32£lv:& that,, !r* refers ^:quc-ritly to the that tho^» 
for oarGjplo* xb^ r,'.^:avvc-a sb^sld hsvs th5 fusibility cf 
:;calthy a-ih Masks later ca : , f.?ill b& qaitu 

Khcckci t/?icsd that -•■- I rac;xt^d frxi the point of vies/ 

cf Xecao- not of rrrr:, f i:-xy Vx~t fristot r^.ys it Is iv?.:^s^nr^ 

to half ;^rt ‘the -r.x.yra^ of ca^^j.cu-vlcn to th3 slaves« do yea 


yf 

tri^XiiA itr 


.«.’ ii* — wc« c»x 3 jL#iGv 
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clsss to dc::c:xf 




to srae ezfegfco Tea* ist&fc he means on ms p^xcu- 
lar 3 ?irit 2 t ~ 7 -ot aern an oligarchy Hliich dossn^b £te?r& casts 
bus; i£ sps&o Sur^j. jcs bat; Gtili this kind of mo bili ty £>-=> 
^ol^toly under control* So they'pier, tosn tx&s to tir.c esssetfss 
vjart&y bo a&cstmds in other verds :: hs must give then a (pj&rantss 
the& ha will nob upset the apple earb^, but if you have mobility 
filssOy you hxrs no* (^m>untoe • against the rtobmty upsets,.rg the 
aopW curto 3cw 1st us turn then to ttoa more detailed discus** 
slm cf eS&gsroJsfo I donH Jcbcw whether w have — yas ? he ra« 
feis first to tho militsryi read the beginning* !32te5 there 
are ohioily fo^r parts of the cniltiiuda© 

*Just as there are four chief divisions of the mass of the 
population »• far^rs 3 i^chmrricSo shopkeepers*. and d&7^te« 
boursrs — so there are also four kinds of aiilitery fovsss 
cavalrr.; heavy infantry., light^armsd troops, and the 
navy** /V:ekdor interjects?: C I think hs means that they “ 
reasonably that they corresponded 

Xss, but there is iurifortw«ately no such sinpXo corrssren® 
dss&So Xes? Xo3«, but still £armors arc not the laiight^o 

^Wher© a territory is suitable for the use of cavalry*, there 
_ is a fb^fpUMibic ground for the construction -of a strong 
form of cii^rehy^ 17 

Sc. ? that i-3 :l“port^nt and that** in a # 37 * settlors the 
8£3« Yifcsrsv^r you do not have a preponderance of e&v&Jry cr 
esar surely car* say of tha Im&gh ;b&« then oligarch is very di£« 
ffemJ.t to b&e^ivsa here the superiority of the raters 

is isot only i»altli but also in militssy pca» fi hut that is 
u^t^uTiately;: or f<a^unixtsly <: rot alvayc possible and therefore 
dinarchy is s*;;ch mors <dxXicalb to eut-ablish than a dmcc»jr, 
as *dLll appersr .frtss. the ssq®!* $stj this but He esuH r-s.n& 
th*? Boqcal «* you. can of cocrsa asks the heavy arssd soldiers 


on this narticup. 




teramb to oligarchy hut thin yem hav» to have 


tto- first kind of olisaroigf nhero tfca property qualidtenrticn 
is .not hi^hn fho quos-tica is undtar certain conditions a? civil 
tuctr *••« yon amst rvt fcr.rsb nhst is chnreetoriotie of Aristotle 3 s 
Pt-lltiOij t?© £37 la the gtaragl p?a8',&a& of the danger of cl® 

via iiS£ ThSe ic no* a s&Lfyxng fcocScr it c c a bca-^i rehko 

Ar^i th^rofcrc lot us §re tr:ho t>u$ detail?;^ loii Aristotle dosmn IJ t 
girc ns too fxx^h ibeto ys?i the frmsr&B&ce of tteso 
iwi%tos» fox 5 ' prti xtisal the faraous si^tLftemssce of the 

bcrric;adas rrp to a carbr:i.u pcrait yot; ««» and therefore 
tace^. car© of Vrr (t) : , the Frsmdi -tn>r> platcsssr Kho rokrdXfc 

Pi’-rirs that xxio harrl czdza could no leziz&v bs of sfQltar.y ; ; r-» 


i^rafcr 


errs X/OO r. 




ha of sfQitary 


,;:-;;^c vim rcoars hr A ;srz and 


:.L' 


»-*■ **.•+***•* ***** -'S •■ *•' 1 ««.«i# VUIV w" 4 ^ Ul 4 J pi C*J .-<GVJL 

•rs urii 3 xtr^.tioui» in ^Jhioh t ha liyht 
mrned iaitnv^T- has :p^ 3 at* milit^rr r:.d® 
l - -'-•.a^r^cma ;^icz;vi. th^sc*. *vca 
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tam* vrho did not move in heavy catena like the Redcoats tat 
veiV just shocking frcni behind a tree.* a grbat military ftdvaa- 
ta^s under certain conditions^ * Aristotle says let us try to 
find an equivsCtent for that if you can* if you ’rant to have an 
Oligarchy and that would mo an let your younger boys who are not 
yet sav seventeen or nineteen or so —«* let them learn to xignt 
as light infantry and then they can help you a bit if you are 
in such a situation* That°s all* He replies to a military prob¬ 
lem in idLlitary terms which'is the only way to solvs a military 
problem* isn & t it? I moan that is strictly limited here* Ties* 
v® come to a mors political discussion in tho sequels 1321?*.lUo 
This is the first recipe indeed* The oligarchy must boat tno 
demos at its own gzzioi otherwise it can°t last* That a 3 the first 
recipe* Than 2 is gives the second recipes there must be the pcs« 
sibility of not a closed casts* That was a point which 

Hprcsscd you; we can read ti*at in a p 26 through 31© Tes? 

(Change of taps}-? 


(Tape resumes during the reading of page 2?2 5 paragraph ii 5 
in Barker }„■* K o * * Hapsalia.^ is to compile a list of all 
who are worthy of office* whether or no they have at the 
tiasa a place in tha civic body* u 


Tcs^ in ether words weeding cut of -the iinworthy from ti&3 


to idsift* not tc h&va a kind ef dsnosnibls burdesa on the ru!^« 


class* That-s clear< 


raaihl 

lea,, and the last, poiat? 


R The most important offices* which must necessarily bo held 
by full should involve the duty of performing 

urpsiid public services* This will h?„ve the effect of mak¬ 
ing the people willing to acquiesce in thoir aim exclusion 
frcai such i>ffie-os r and it will make them ready to tolerate 
officials who rx-.y so heavy a price fer the privilege^ These 
higher officials iG&y also bo properly' expected to offer 
mgydXisoivi iworifieea on their entry into their office,, 
and to erect ease public building during its course© The 
pocplo «r- sharing in these errtsrtair^entG : , and seeing their 
- city docorrted with votive craameafcs and edifices —',d01 
readily toteate the survival of oligarchy; and the nota¬ 
bles will tavs their reward In visible is&mcarials of their 
cwn cutlayv 5 -' 
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offices ctiMs fisiaied to 
stouro#* ixzcm’-T. j < into 


V'he C* lH C.JTO*iij X■C/^ASwvit.- OJ34-L t; -v.. O “ S * 5 CJ ?•“?■' 

,!:* bad. diso\oired already ths questicsD- 
of id '; dirifairo,;:.. exccuvxre office* -tf\ JBook .W Kiifth mar® — Is 
2299- to X3CGb ^ -men aara extensively fc$re» Asd it is a great 
question Ter the understanding of the Politics as a whole* why 
doss Us bring this here, vhlo sse&dng^y ussocessaury rep<r&iteL52io 
That is a very dif^icv3t question which I can barely answer* 

We xsasi perhaps *** lot us loci at it* a bit more closer* h’c*< 
Aristotle states first two caneral principles?/ first* a disti.rs5^ 
tion bqfecen two kinds of ruling ofxiees<> the onsa which he 5 .'ills 
necessary and those which arc required for good ©rdsTo Nov that 
mast be waXL und^:*stoc4 > Tha others later art? also nsesssary 
from another point of vi ssffr, No&os&asy moans in Aristotle fra** 
quently merely nicasspry vithioat asry inherent dignity* For es.** 
aspic v rerbsg^ bult?* collected is obviously n$&6SS52*y sa&Y&E car** 
tain conditions mis no cna would regard t-his ns so^thdr# to 
lock up t/x> Judges are also necosaoiy but- judges are respected* 
So Aristotle a&iayc distinguishes <=»■* not always — frequently 

nd th* r*obl& where tte &#«&?• 


: *V ’ ,'' 




ais'i/ir-v 

ing in the necessity is scabbing which is merely a mass and 
cannot fca uisderstcod as an sad* The nobis can be understood as 
scEstblng chcds^cr-tby -fs£ Its own seke* And the second general 
pr&a&pta is that there is a difference regarding rulirg'offices 
bslnscon sasll and largo feaall cities eau 3 t have as zassy 

offices «** as groat a variety of offices in ersaU onsc 0 Thar©~ 
fore you rur?s to words? which offices can be ecahinBd with whish* 
^ind ’Krueh aes ncu Tho&a arc the two genarni prasudL** 

P&s&j Hge^ — tfcsn first ha speaks of the necessary of floss ard 
m&sr&Lcns sis cf i~upa re:Ls:; on of the markets* e^parvislcii 

of streate and brekiiresu r-^rvdsioa of ImiUdi&gs aid r.o sa 
anil riirars* ana jo in the ec2a&*y aids « reverie collectors <ste C40 

sM finiBy/tte pens.! exsciitlTO offsets* 
re/m legs nij cu.sauss’S'r: sy Aristotle with vmsa&X Xeagth 
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the highest cfficc3 mst be civile civilian and not military,, 
except Accidentally, and what is that? 

"The office in question is one which, in & large number * .> 

of states, possesses the double power of introducing scat¬ 
ters and of bringing then to ccrableticn* Short of that, 
and where the people itself is in control, it presides over 
the assembly^ for there must be a body to act as convener 
to the controlling authority of the constitution*. The hold¬ 
ers of this office are in sene states called ProhcuIrrU 
or the preliminary council, because they initiate deliber¬ 
ations bat whei*e there is a popular assembly, they are called 
Boule or Council© 9 


Yes? let us stop hero* In other words, in a democratic re¬ 
gime the power of these men who prepare bills is much smaller 
than in an oligarchic and sox that 8 s clear« But even there., 
even in a democracy that is the highest executive office from 
his point of view and the highest because however sovereign the 
assembled people may bs as tc what they want to do, the fining 
and the preparation of the bills in formal ‘ is, as. you 

all have learned in massy classes in political science, of tha 
- utshsfc Imporbsaico and you — I suppose you can bring scene Amer¬ 
ican examples of committees, Sonata committees especially, which 
emersions power they wield in spite of the fact that this is a 
democracyo That is what Aristotle means. That is the most 
port ant offices tout which prepares trie business of the assem¬ 
blies o That is the highest because what wo would call the exec¬ 


utive — wher© is that — what we would call the executive —» 
where is that hers? The commander in chief, that 1 s military« 
That is as such sublet to civilian control. There is no chief, 
no single phl-sf executive as you have in American constitution^ 
nor a prime rdnister in the British senses that is not provided 
for© It is a collegim* a body, a email body of men who has 
the highest executive porer in society even in a desaccrscy© 

Kgh — thsn wc. corns to the last points bseguno these nine are 
the political offices proper?, new wo r 11 ccms to the nezto 


"But there is also another province of affairs, which is 
concerned with the cult of the civic deities 0 © » ©" 


Toss of course Aristotle simply says, with the gads, 
should not bring in his distinction hero: with the gcds 0 


Barker 


n o o © and this requires officers each as priests and cus¬ 
todians of temples — custodians charged with the mainfin¬ 
ance sad repair of fabric© and the rtanagemeirfc of any other 
property assigned to the- service of the gods. Occasionally 
(for oaucvle. in small states) the whole of this province 
is assigned to a single office$ in other states it n*y be 
cl5.v5.d2d vViO-n.': a number of offices* and scasrt fren nra.rr.t-; 


va.e.T*-:> uv 




rxVwi'a.uV''’ ; -*u.'3 y ‘X>a or l-oov »■’ ^ 

vud the stewards of religious property©" 
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Of the sacred things© There is no Greek irord for religions 
the sacred things© (Inaudible remark)© Yes, all IdLnds of things, 
any vessel or what have you© Yes? 

11 Closely related to these various offices there nay also 
be a separate office, changed with the management of all 
public sacrifices 'which have the distinction of being cole** 
brated on the city*s common hearth* and, as such, are net 
legally assigned to the priests© The holders of this office 
are in sena states called archon, in others king, and in 
others prytaneis© 


Yeso Bo you know where they “were called kings? e 'y 

Athens — Athens in particular* I mean* the highest officials 
— the Athaiiianm elected ten rulers, archons, every year and 
one had the title ? the additional title the ruler king and ho 
C~wa3 in charge sf the snored things*, therefor® also in charge 
j of Socrates 0 ' trial, because Socrates 3 trial fell within tills do- 
/ msdii© How then afterward Aristotle repeats the onu-asration in 
u a different tray and gives as the first itea that the offices 
which have to do with the desionic things, i© 3 © the gods and war© 
Far some Strangs reason he takes thsm together and ends again 
in this ssssasraihion with' the corneal© The whole enumeration 
ends here with the council. Mctj there is a certain difficulty 
hers*. You see tbs council was tbs highest, we have seen bsfero, 
and hers the list ends with that* What about —• and that© of 
course* is a rsry dubious inference but one must toy it at ary 
rata© Boos it not — would not bs the first then the lowest,, 
the things whioh have to do winh the go is? In this case tra find 
an easy solution straight from the horses mouth, meaning Aris-. 
table, because? he takes up tho.i question again in Bode YU soil 
there ~ we will read that nxzt ti-hs ~ bo gives a solution in 
this formula* Es gives ancthor e2iuseraticn of the offices in 
order of iOTortsrse, cue* two,, throe and so, and thon ishen ho 
Ccernes to nuabar fiva he says tho fifth and first, what has to 
/ do with the .geer© In one ssnsa it is -«=> does not belong to tbs 
C imported onas* Only renter five? a judicial sysrbsm and orse« 
utivo offices and legislative is nuch mere important© Eat in 
aaoth&i* senses by its inner^ olaisL* because gods are so much su» 
perior to men it ?nus^bo..th^ jfirst* That is a problem of v^ry 
groat impor&an^s? xor Aristotle ? mgsh more important than appears 
of liras davotod to this problm 0 ' You know© 


from *eno nmre: 


that has also to do then with the groat question raised before, 
One of the heterogeneities you Biantioncd are r^liyiouD hotaro« 


gcncr.xa::o 3 for 
io no roliylcrn 
oractloo© U * 
no onr irv ur r- 
all -Vila !dni • 

. fit cn.u«- 

-A V .. , 
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yon have a civic religion that issass there 
This can bo very “liberal 11 in 
you fall in Xstos Tilth a certain l^rptisin gefoss 
‘.rmf you irem wcr-Mpping her there at heme and 
of tkirg, hut in grbmclxic* of course, it io riot 
Xcu hsv© to ci r n;/iy with the public 
r :*r r-r for a mernri, .Tagy-ci-ris ary Hleralim in this 
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isndlirg as gs&itlamcn would- mburally, bub not — there 
no lag*! leg, and that is cua inportant> difference between the 
modern democracy and the ancient democracy The ancient democ¬ 
racy was not secularo It \rcui — I mean that lias been confused 
very much because in the eighteenth century especially in Franco 
and other countries ~ England too — when they fought against 
the established church they always looked back t o classical an¬ 
tiquity with its bs&utiful liberalism — you knew — men like 
Voltaire and others# Xcs, but .surely Athens was much more liberals 
cay, than the Spain of Torqusmadcf there is no doubt about thito 
But it was, of course, not liberal in the strict sense because 
that was only an easy-going practical There was no right involved 
hera 0 That people have rights, fall crude rights, regardless 
of whether they belong to the established religion or in the 
more clearer case there Is no established religion* Think 
hew long it took until the nonconformist Christians in England 
acquired * Bcn^onformist Protestant Christians acquired full 
civic rights in Britsiu© Eat still ths modem society from its 
very bsgisusing tended to be a purely secular sociaty and ana 
can — we find that very clearly in Hbhhss right at tbs begins 
ning and that is a na^'or' deference and that it still plays 
a certain rclc, naturally eron in the western democracies and 
tha paasic2sate interest which politically interested psopls havo 
in that raca in Virginia is a sisgpla sontssiporary proof of that 
if you need a proof * Jos? 


“Wall Gimn though it ssess that Aristotle is assessing a 
fairly staple sst of condition^*, that is ±f you have fcsiaO*> 

sgss .religion, ethnicity*, all the 


p-sixsiby of al‘ 




things which ozz could listj. zsavsrtholess ws a va iacrsd the 
ono factor which varies — that is* yaalth* tha rich siri 
the poor, and the principles — hem this is das« 

eripid-Td withisi the policy or* democracy, I think we havo 
extona^a t-hio to cov^r thv.se other essss in our particular 
as follouso That .1% tss hav& done such things 
as balance tickets .* * * so even though he doesa 8 t discuss 
this thsra is a sense in which you can say the principle 
is still tbs C£3n© c c 


Very peodo I would go with you up to this point, but I 
hav@ to O Ciii CC i’lO iraorbant quallfinationSo Mew first only an 
additional That is in s way thu-vb I meant on 

Tbs vary cdrrcliclcy of the achate in Aristatls ccaparcd with 
the cncrKe-ucly carp.tm: situation in sodom tiasa is so ©n&aaatSy 
helpful in cur marc eoxplox prcblsnso Simply — well 5 , 

can tac polls as nrrlyssd by Ariatotlc* — is as it were a natural 
^.cdrl for -wairuirg more ccrplon; societies* That is trbnb was 
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convictiozKJo Only accidentally* The .rain *say hav« -esact^tto 
saase convictions prior and after .his baitiCT&teyj for chamois* 

0n3y accidentally^ but that is not essentially difference Blit 
in the case cf religion conviction would and similar in 

the case of' languages a3 languages quo could say that is in lt« 
self nothing parbicu3nr« That is in a way politically ^ore su» 
parfic ial ^ you can say#, than rich and poor-* tat practically^of 
the very greatest importance' tecausd what p$op2® think about 
the difference ef languages makes it a very divisive force ^ 

That would have to ho taken into consideration* How the last 
point I wsmt to make regarding Book 71 concerns the ends that 
io 1322b3?o That really must ha the last sentence in 1322b* 

How thero are peculiar offices for those cities which have greater 
leisure and ar© aor© w&altby or more better off ~ yas ~~ and 
furthermore for these which are coasemod with — 


a !In addition there are offices peculiar to certain states 
which havs a more Isisured character and a greater dogrsa 
of prosperity* and concern tb&sassives with good die a inline 
— offices for the supervision of weeasn* for enforcing cbs» 
dienec to la»| for the' supervision of children: and for the 
control*of. physical trsinisg* We nssry slso includo tba office 
for the suporiateni^ae© of athletic contests and dramatic 
competitions and sll other similar apostasies© Seme cf these 
offices — those for the supervision of vosan and chd.ldron 5 
for scEaspls — are clearly cut of place in a democracy j 
the poor not having siavss 5 is ccspcllsd to use bio 
wife arid children-as followers and attendants 0 3 


Xesj lat us stop horoo. iToi-r here that is only a specimen 
of how offices srs affected by the difference of regime© Tkoy 
obviously nscc i'll deliberation? and Judicial* priests and so 
on and bo on,, but here is a difference becassc in a democracy 
there cannot -« well* take a modern .sxsmplai an institution lik» 
censorship is an undemocratic institution* I hsliovs© Host people 
would nay . ■*« an ‘ undsmccratic institution© It inter¬ 

feres with that freedom to live as you like which is a principle 
cf dsmccrucy now Aristotle yivos these exasplas which corres¬ 
pond* There are censoro who uatch tho manners of wemsa and of 
children* That is an und^ocratic institution as AristotlG does 
to say bsssusa — why *is this undisiccratio «*- because tbs 
democracy is tho interests and the tastes of the many, i*e 0 of 
tho pcor. : decideo How the poor cannot keep thsir women at hassm 
you know — that v&s at least the Athenian ua&^standisi^ cf 
f&aalst propvd>.>l'y «=-> that they ore not — dosH walk in the streets 
and this kiwi of thiny* Ths# poor are unfortunately forced to 
ssrd out therr wc-vevi doing all kinds of work, on the micvtet^lree 
\ arid whrisver h^vo you* S&sraforo it dc©3a«t work© So I thank 
' too principle io perfectly clear© 0 o © (airplane passes) © This 
is all that I ibidk saposlally 1 haw to s&y new about Back VI 
card I k rm- - hat ~ou raised the question watch lias vary roveh 

15 J W' ' ■* ■ * ^ M '«v*. •* *•" *V Cl iJ V l w i t*# W IvW -• !-'■-* I».»l ^ no* 2 also 






T?ould like to hrlziz in anotinr. question but wfcat-s the time non? 
^Quartar to f±voJ/ Hew ~ Hr* Broft% will ycu cane to no 
after clas3 because ycu brettght up the question a short tine 
ago which I world like to bring up and I don 8 t -tees’ the contact 
in which it gzztjz up© VJ13JL you come to no after class? Good* 
Host what Tins your question^ Miss ? 

(Inaudible question) © . 


Tea* That is true© There la a real difficulty 0 New I 
remind you of the problem * Ancient dcr^racy* modern democracy© 
Aristotle givse a dofinnbiesi or democracy — you rezstm bar* ths 
overall definition* in r&ibh. Tie recognizs crucial ©laments of 
modern. dsaocresys freedom in ths sense of doing what one likes 
to the ccetenfe to t&ich it is at all pcssiblOp To do what cnc 
prefers is a rorciula which 1 read in a present day theorist* 

And. tho seccnma ruling and being rulrd la turn* which is-* of 
course, consdcerably tftdifiien by representntir?, democracy but 
in eor:o way* at least legally* t- jarycua is an elector ard crvssy-* 

/* ana Ac eligible*- is pTsses^rad* Only tS*$ eligihiJity -*» no ears 
\ is takes that the t o*ji£is5.birc-y of everyone hsccsscs s. fact© That 
/ cannot bo. dona —• is. not sv-en desirable 'andar modern conditions* 
llhat the dlffescasm thru? low I would first say ths dif** - 
fcrerces errs d^-o to the -tfscsfr that Aristotle i£iste of denesra« 
cy in the poUs* in & giall scciaty where sl ropwsoatsfciTO goy« 
errnenh is cut of place ^rna -usEsscssassTj, und ssscqs&I^ ths is** 
fititebion cf ela‘^ry. : That >.3 slasqrs ttera* And that^ of courss* 
accounts for Ci«r a la i ;u differences* Ssr — but still« let us try 
to urderstmi — sow once via realise fcfcifi we realise also that- 
wa csanct stars in the diffcrsEse between Ariatotls u s 

daaacarsivy or tin* srsi&at dm.co.T^.cy and zuedom dssaocrasy by look*?* 
inr only at the differsEfe d.rrcocracictu but hays to lock at 
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a whole because areiert soriety* regardless of whether it was 
ficacs^ti© cr nrt., vuc « policy and sedara society* regardless 
cf whether it is dn-cereMc or net* is not a polls| and sta&Ua 
It tho evri'D applies to sl&TCv/yj ths tresense of slavery in ths 


old s-jhoac^ the 


ry in the xacdsrn cchsi43 e hi 


have then to cen&ids?*. eanfruai,, craieni sssiotT with mc«br& 


;, »7 V^.i'h -JI' 3 •’ rv. 


e is- not psssiblsi in a elsar way csccopt if tre 
eczvsn-^r anoacne rueciont political thought* in its di£~ 

rToror.-^ fren zrod^rn political tLe^ht^ and why thin switch fees 
^ society tc I viculrl ^:n>lcdn thorb us follow * wbsn wo 

sperk of aeei^rie,' ue think, in tba flr^t pines ? of peCtLlisr 
social i:i 3 titutis >:*:‘3 chnrectrrintic of a society* but these in-* 
frbitutiens rr;> rl.i ?_r-nu::< to to nnsrs for snv sni,> whether that 
1 end in clearly v.v l :rrtcrd c? yot© Iiistituticns ere raver ^-rd 3 
' in thansalvar.; Tiirrefere *zr> to cei.cid^r the ends an intends 


.n tba flr^t ulae®,, of pectLiisr 


^ enii 


:r: rare i:c,n -:3* Therefore the eruiisnn;:* c 
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are ths different ends of society es a trhclo accordiiis to Aris¬ 
totle ac c Ox *o .ksra doctrine? I discussed that 

last time in a very limbed way* natursH^^ taking Lcc&e aa a 
good representative cf modern thought - and Aristotle.* of class!** 
cal thought, and then we see clearly for Aristotle ths end is 
virtue; for Locke is ths protection of property e W G reduce 
this to a more fi^damcntal principle by using some other terms 
which are not identical but are implied in that| by say¬ 

ing in Aristotle tho emphasis is on duties; in the modem dcc« 
trins ths emphasis is cn rights© Both admits implicitly or ox- 
plieitly.- duties or rights* naturally 3 because they are* in a 
way, iussparablso But it Is a question of the emphasise Whe¬ 
ther the rights are in the service of duties or the duties in 
tlis service of rights and in this respect ths distinction la 
very clear* I cannot net* develop to show that thin orientation 
I %r rights is underlying the more recent orientation by such things 
as ssii>r c alizaticn* I give you only one link between right and 
self^roalilsaticn and that' is creativity© The individual *•-** tb& 
bearer cf the rights is ths individual and thiis individual is 
concoiv^d of thon cn the basis of a deeper reflection the 
originates of all* vcls.es creative *— e-realisation in the 
sensa of realising those ofhs which he fbndr^enbally creates© 

Hob r that only in passing© The real difficulty in such an analy¬ 
sis stems from this: Arisbcliis is a very outstanding mm* sauur« 
allyo but thers Hero other, classical thinkers who thoroughly 
disagreed with that erd thebe' other irdj&ers ara popularly known 
by ths namo the Sophists and tl^rafcre* since the Scph±ct3 &ra 
much, closer to leska than Aristotle is,* ths real difference be- 
teefsn ancient and moifcm thought will appear from a ccivpariscn 
nob between Arise otic and iccls but between tbs -Sophists and 
Locks© Hew ths first difference which strikes ore immediately 
is this 5 that the Scpfcists* and I use this word really esilv for 
the se>3 of gross but I cansert into ikftt cues* 

tlcn now© The Sophistic thesis can be stated as followss there 
is nothing xrhieh is by nature* Justice is altogether a 

matter of GcrAVoaticn© And hero you see the difference ires Lcoko 
very oloorlyv Lr-oko jsyssks all iks tims of 3satural righc-3 and 
a natural lsss+ Xos s but what do-ss this masa? The Sepkisti# 
teaching fepi&ss that tfcara is no kaiaosy* no fundamental her* 
ttcasy, bstw»«» rest and th® cession interest© Thsr© is 

no harmozsys I :osoru of course If pserol© ars fooled thou thay 
believe in such a JL-csioay and that 2 s vary desirable as tb?y cay© 
But tba rosily bright j^ys^ the- tyrants*, kntw that there is no 
such UcrsswT^s Thru^y^uohus. 
in the Gorgias., ?a»ci 
for c root 3 -A that tb 
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) thi3 acqv&sitiYonoss is in harmony* The, in principle,; unlisa- 
I died acquisitiveness is in harmony yitia:* the - public ;_in&er33t* 
v and if wa want to understand this dun a nor-h*moeritical wsy w« 
kavs to go back to the si-an who formulated that principle in tha ■ 
most brutal mnrsr and that was this vmspeakablo fellow* Hands- 
ville, icho wrote a book Private Vies ? Public Benefit* Now hers 
you have the difference very clearlyo The ancient Sophists said 
private vice i3 of course not public benefit and in modern times 
we find this in various forms*. We could even find it in a dif¬ 
ferent Kay in Machiavellij I can*t go into that* That there 
is no harmony between — in modern times there is a harmony bo® 
tween private vice and public benefit* Not from here we can 
by one further step reach an overriding formula Dibich applies 
to the Sophists and Aristotle as well and therefor© is really 
the crucial difference * The word for profit which thb classics 
U3c, cr gain* is the Greek word called * Now what is 

gidn, what is profit? Well, ordinarily you know what every bus¬ 
iness man understands by it, whether he *3 honest or dishonest, 
but then there is a dialogue which is hot regarded as spurious, 
by Plato, called the H±ppat&&3* which deals —* where Socrates 
himself raised ths question what is gsin and then, of course, 
he shows very well that wealth is not scUd gain because that, 
as you 1-mow, Can be easily taken'away from you, and so on<> And 
co*. Kiiat is tlien ths trie gain?. The highest good and the high¬ 
est good, according to Socrates, consists in knowledyev So v& 


then here ™ that is the highest private benefit, private 
good,. Id wicdcau philosophy* science, however you call it* r-nd 
here again» wo find the thesis, there is no prs^stablioksd bsr» 
xacs^r between the private good and the public geed* So in other 
words what you find on iha leviest XavsX of mors acquisitivesos3 
in the vulgar s ense you find again ou the highest levs! and there¬ 
fore wa can svy tho real. dLffsrcnc-s, with the quali.fica.ticv I 
bring lasadiataly, toerron the classics asd the modems is thins 
a f Uiict.cmanaal .* o~« ia.oc? i the individual and society fit l'-w V illi®® 

cm thoughts ths questioning of that harmony in pre-medern thought* 
—lev there is cyis crucial qualification* In a wey of course ths 
classics adrxit such a harmev^y* but hew is this harmony — 'fere 
do we find that harsaeny according — I mean where do we find it 


in Aristofclo? 


Xon h 


read it all the tiroes the t>olis 0 There 


is a harmony bcusseu tne poliu and the individual; that^s the 
meanang* me pc.o.s is J., tlis human being, cannot fcs 

truly a human Idey enor.pt by being fully a e:liis.ss c The har¬ 
mony oeiucen private interest and public interest is brought 
ah cut by moral virtue*. not by philoacphy as philosophy nor by 


self-socking as eai£*«Mkis 
] you arc in 
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which all decent men at all times believed 1 n n It is however 
exposed to ccrtxin theoretical difficulties* It is a good for¬ 
mula but which. is so good also because it conceals the deeper 
difficulties* Aristotle* being a theoretical ran* does not con¬ 
ceal difficulties and therefore he sets them forth* How where 
doas the difficulty appear in Aristotle in what we have read? 
Goal man and good citizen* They do not — even if we don 52 1 go 
into any deeper reflection the good man and ths good citizen 
do not always coincide ycnienemtera The good man and ths 
good citizen coincide only if the city is of a certain kind* 
namely the best city but this best city unfortunately is rarely 
if ever possible —* one. difficulty* But even in the best city 
it requires only the ruling — the citizen only as a ruling man 
5 js a good rum* sot as long as he is ruled only* But ultimately $ 
of. course 9 one has to go' zmoh beyond that* In other words* how 
is the problem solved on this level in modern thought? We* con 
say this* moral virtue proper has no place in that basic modem 
scheme* the schema of Hobhas. and Locke * Vdiat you need as vir¬ 
tue is instrumontal virtual- ± 0 e 0 not virtue choiceworthy for 
its aim sake but only ip a utilitarian sense-, and that morns 
also that the content and the range of virtue is enormously limi¬ 
ted as is indicated by the phrase honesty is the best policy 
which is — and honesty is vinab narrower than human excellence 
as it wa3 understooa qy’th*? ©lassies* Strictly speaking* moral 
virtue is net nseied* Tiro things ars sufficients enlightenment* 
which means also the euUgsi^ssd self-interest^ but it moans 
much more* and secondly positive law* EnUghtonment and posi¬ 
tive together establish ths hern-cry between private and t>ub« 
Is.c interesto Bow if wa amply this to our question, «« I mean 
1^ disregard completely and deliberately the "enormous complica¬ 
tion which arose frea the feet that the unsatisfactoiy charac¬ 
ter of the Lockean schema led to that grant and justly fsmeus 
mora jx. stic reaction started by and in a way ectaplctsd 

by £ant which uxwerl to restore morality to the position w hi ch 
it^hud in the feiatsfelian zchmm. Tbit wold not fundamentally 
wnat I r;-y ^though it is* of course* very important, 
bu*^ x cannou expxnxn now i?hy it doss not fuDdsi>:entalXy affect 
it* Those wno aappen to bo in the Marx seminar wi l 1 remember 
the few remarks I uadc last tin** about this process* the histor¬ 
ical process establishing the rational order which is as Machi¬ 
avellian in Kant as xv was in a different way in Adam Smith* 
bo zs.y nothing' of I-lachiavolli himself* X 3±ait myself rot to 
tnxs penrrs* I-m trying to understand modem democracy in its 
coatrcTiXlistinction tc.ancient* democracy* VJa cannot possibly over- 
estduata the importance cf xlrtt pheno^e^on onco celled the En— 
Ixgnisrmisuu r sna uro as- n fcxnucrical fact of tho eighteenth eon- 
c.u:,*y but* as a prsr^nh* cg— present with the modem dunccra® 
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which has no parallel in :irt lent thought© And this furhheracres 
EnUgJrtsnuient 2102 . 1*3 «iso tas essential harmony between science 
. and society* and this harmeny finds its expression in the phencoi® 
©non of & science serving society; in one word* technology* which 
• is P of course, wholly absent* in any strict sense from the clas¬ 
sical d^ocracy and this in itself leads, of course — in itself 
— to the absolute impossibility of small states in trie way of 
the ancient polls because ~ X don't have to labor that point. 
Another point which is also implied in everything I said and 
I can here only enumerate it is the distinction between state 
and society, which is irrpli^d in everything I said and which 
is wholly absent from classical notions, and with this interest^ 
ing difficulty, that it is impossible clearly to decide which 
of the two is highsr* state or society, Xou may remesahsr that 
from a former discussions the alias of the individual — the ul« 
tisiato end is happiness 5 happiness is that for which man lives 
and happiness is subjectivewhereas the conditions of happiness 


■» ^ 


?.;:a t-ne pursuit cl 4 fcappissss ~ arc coysstivoo 


They apply equally to all® Therefore the state is higher because 
it stands for the only thirg in these matters objective* bit 
this objective, is ret the;.and. Therefore —* 

I mean in one respect •*«* that X think is a minimum one must say 
about the modem distixetisn bete&cn state and society* Cn3 
could say to live as cna likes,'this formula ox’ ancient cksiccra- 
cy as given by Aristotle, is in modem times elaborated infin¬ 
itely buyond vi<e and beespseo in that elaborated form 

ins cis vii.XT' :.r« "C-’i ieen state and society* In ancient timc%, 

and that may be an answer to ycur question, happiness was always 
uoderst o .*. a a is’i< ihsee modern tssos, as objective« And 
the very nipple reason is this: if you start frea the lowest 
l^vsl and. do not go into tteaa refined aaalycas of Plato and 
Aristotle wkr 
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os Xes, surely a state of 00 n® 

If 5-3 slkroys dissatisfied 


ns ex cx.oer.iy not nappy* aux a man can be content, for e::r:yoXa P 
because he 1 b a moronic irdiviJ;ii.ol or an idiot of seme kind and 


:.aax man a happy maa 0 How, 


xaat is not — you t- rcuidr^t. col 

ssdko this l 2 ?pileation ol.oari happiness is a state • of enviable 
contont-edrass and this .el^rant of enviable contains tSa dbtee* 


tJL : 


not soaetkirt^ n-hicETl 


xy a ceeulinrity of tht 


fellow, but eogisthing which everyone semshow wishes for himsslf© 
And taking^ agaiu on tbs crudest leva! to be reasonably weal® 
iky and to have a pleasant life- lots of xuaic That ic sought; 
that in whet meet non desires and like and that is happiness in 
ths vulgar senc-3, Scraaow eonrsctsd with that — that is nxuin 
*ere ^nua^ration, rot analysis: I don't have the time now ~ 
ns -arxu: tirv* in tip classics! notion X bslicvs it 1b clearer 
than in tho ce&ra notion c:; c^roorruy that freedom itself is 

crip cf dr;:cor.3er but of the isdivifenlsj 
course tnat Is ordd all tha ti&Or t&st 

e-r/'ci a no c?;v^.p cSh* i* 
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as a gcoclo He do nob in ihs cne/by virtue of the noR«s:dst?noc 
of slavery proper* we cannot sense *that daily* constantj.v% as 
a goodo Hew* did I answer your question or did I nob? ' 

(InaudiaLa response)♦ 


Xcs f but from Locks 8 e point of visw veil lot me state 
it this way* locks md Hobbes state e3q>lie:ltjy that happiness 
~ they don 3 1 use the word subjective but ap*trt from the word 
they say in effect happiness is subjective* In all these ancient 
discussions it is taken for granted that there is a difference 
of opinion as to what constitutes happiness* but that is surely 
not subjective In it^lf and therefore this whole lino of arga- 
mnb arising from Kcbbas and leeks dees not start in classical 
thought* I 2 £ist leave it today* and Hr* Brcim will you come 

tO !2&o o o o 
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Aristotle - a Politicos Lectur e lUr Itey 22 ., i $'60 


o o o end thch resent saaethirg very simple,, People are elected 
to office Grppc-odiy^ according to the stated principle.-* on the 
basic of merit alone but since this worked cir.ce no oco who 
was a poor uses* "'culd have the tics for that it r.esss&< ( of crurce 5 
the relatively wealthy part were elected cn the basis of merit 
alone,, whereas in an oligarchy proper the property qualification 
as such was siads crrpjicit in ths regirCo In other words it was 
said* he who owns loss thaii that mount of property cannot be 
eligible* bow then Aristotle changes the distinction-, the !»ean«» 
ing of aristocracy r . by saying all right- aristocracy means rule 
on the baoi:: at ir.erit ft It neans rule of the virtuous man and 
that leads to his strict notion of aristocracy as sketched at 
the end of E:" HI and elaborated in Books VII and VIII,. Khat 
~ in given cases one reey doubt., does he apeak ol’ aristocracy 
severely undsmtDod cr does he mean what commonly is called aris® 
tocraoy? Bat that is not sn insoluble prcoLen because it coccmou 
clear* usually fren the contort* And I world cay in these sec- 
'Cions which wa arc dealing aoi? tits aristocracy nnanb is 
ways what is eeru&nnly nsnnt by an ari£;tccraey<> he* consented 
with this is the fact that in sertaia diccuc-siorus to bad an . 
example last tame ***» A±ds1»ti-G ScfitefcDS* without drawing our 
attention anplicsily to it* frem the sotobiac or respectable 
rasa to the rich* l r » hero agtln that ? 2 net the fault of Aris« 
totlOo but thax*s tks fault cf political lifSc Ths better paoplo 
happen to bs the wealthier* people,^ That is 20 up to the present 
day and I in- rare even in this country« in a democratic country 0 
But still- xar^rthelcoS;, this veguca&ss, c onr?.:ctcd even trite « 
certain vacant cf hypocrisy cf source ^ is rot entirely neani 
lecso It„hw.- alHtc bett^a a very real dLoti&st&CBa for emna® 
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ps-jj ;u you reexn of. cue no. iv.ch rxrxcfiy cpaam\* there 
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^ asd Asftct-vi.Ja- r^nsr. r.sci '*3 pycvi'aft-sd f.sczi tiedng 

iu 'nys tsjiv^cui ts'xxir.j, -ft :ri -40 do is orii’.i?.vy political iifCo 
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strange that tte landed interest and their representatives are 
still cull.ed in scr.c r.ore clc .frcM.efced countries the gsirtlexen 
and tiiat is what iriutotle rspcato* &cw r , but Aristotle acsa 
not, however* slavishly reproduce the vulgar distinctions* 3o« 
hind this 1^ a certain thought iiir.t these cer^on• political no« 
tions are justified to seine extent* Agriculture, fartfuLnso is 
a more huicsn and more kunane activity than trade and casnisrss* 
and of course then one would have to go into that issue* 3y 
tlie fact that Aristotle holds tills opinion doehn f t prove it is 
true, but that is thought out by hia* Yes? 

"In A&ftzdca today wouldn^t tbs essence of the Aristotelian 
distinction, sine s f arsing has grown to be an inport ant 
part oT cur econarr. be between people irho make their ncroy 
and pc epic vho inherit 5-t? I think you con nske a case 
for inherited wealth producing more huraaix people* I jr.-can, 
talas the Rockefellers for exs2suleo n 


ViCil it is a very proper clay ai'tcr the death of the father 
of Governor Rcc/cefeiler yesterday and vs -*-> I think that ~~ y^s* 
sura, that is connected with it* But 1st srjs try to stab© it di£=* 
fereublyr old wealth and vaaltho Hew that is a freer;uirc* 
euporiensc. tnsfc people who have acquired their wealth v:v-:ht 
awry are Insv «>-» have lees nine xuar.v.ers than whan tbsra ic v txl 
wealth and one car* even. easier U 3 ll r . you rcr&aba? that at 
the togicnins of the Republic., where that is discussed^ Old 
Cepholus nhc- ceres frirS“wealti^ family era te says to Sserutasu 
and Sc orates dcesn 3 t eontrodict that* that thin is* generally 
speakings true: you tecs., that zsss vine 303 s sore to the herud 


thna old A~d you oan evsa elaborate il’-ab aad say, tro.li 

t;hr.x. doss o.~. - vofclth It jeessa it say roeaa that tha 

foT.vjJty *2?a5i,'ti.s>T5. is r.’.’ch ?.‘‘Xi?s nrvcvi'jjl. "t 1 aa 3 .ji othsy ? r ■ 

This’.: of ths pya«ti«al basis of x‘c~:V.y tyadi^lcsia* letters rJia* 
turss* spsr;*a»g cf today- rh?.y r 
bars ceceas vsx-y poor’bbsy sonuot 
Ccs ths prorate® ox’ these rossioiioro oi 
arc vasy ixpoi'trat Tor tbs formation t 
ob"J.ov.niy 0 Ihuy jyt. a aarsso of <&*aiS 

L'Q'wjT Jj OOt tatilCUt *ohj *) 1 '.V/ .CC 3 . P* O'c.^.DO of *ch^ry 
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”Ia a ceirse yesi .of lack of mdua&rSo Lack of manner.':: d0£3 
not necessarily tu&t ns io nob a good nan even In the 
Aristotelian sense <> n *v •* 


Yes,, surely & You can cnly replace pcr vvra by the self-rada ' 
nrjx^ and ycu isrcv — and cay what is wrong wita the salf«aade 
mao? Surelyn Then ve ccnc back very good *- then we nave 
to go into a somewhat deeper stratum^ namely the whole question 
of stability Tarsus nobility© Is not stability a more basic 
used of civil society than mobility? And in this rcvpoct I thisk 
ua can say that at least the political thi-iesrs in the past wero 
generally of she opinion that stability is a mere inpartaua con® 
sidsratica thzs* Mchilit^o I ssy the political thinkors bscanso 
the S-ndividnsGf s-n*. say tns individual Athf^sn* who wanted to 
become rich or course was in favor of mobility© That is clear 
but cue could oay t»he consideration of an forested party is 
not, the decisive consideration© Ths decisive consideration is 
tha ccrsauaity as a whc'io and tfcara 'the wholt case uas loaded 
by oroc.d political considerations in favor sf stability ratbsr 
than of mobility, asd tha zm&st^gsn rightly to let me put is thiss 
on the basis -of what factor cr factors mdasKa to Ari'jt-otla are 
modern men more irUling to *takc..ch?£D03 that earlier uen?. li'Ctl 
this problem c~,. of course* well lctoua but usually it is discussed 
ca the basis sf a dogmatic provisos. for isxssxLc, that the m3d=» 
cm point of vric-i io r of course, rights Icu know whan ycu racd*, 
.for tfcsra arc distiEctdatvs raoe bdtt?a®n preares® 

sivo societies aoi stationary cccicti^Vo 1cm Athena surely was 
a relatively vrsgrceaiva society in this season but compared 
any siodcnv: society it was anaaipgly atsticaaay© 


“Can yon giro auerfasr example of a society other then Athens? 3 

VrOuL) in Sparta it *?as infinitely r.avo 

I 2ta-hr.B out of the ancioirc- period ^ that was static 
aud is cf.oa jiCo n 


I believe I scan I have not been as I esaa I dolss^/. 
much too little about Chir-a and lilia t o c:t anything wi:h any 
authority as that sublet P I ecu only refer to rhat I have read 
and what is aJL;; yv prasontsd t>bis :spy© AH these sccictics eo 
pared vr.Vth th:. iiedorn intern vicrid in thvvrolvss ctatie* especial* 
iy Ch-lva.. you }ar-“:f whors the tredition, is very very rad 
oven in India, to cny isothlas ci the cc-sallad 

PMUl-C o 


(Inaudible remark) / 


YcSo ert- must hava hair. 0 0 that there was a period of very 
gr-cat chaspc. aid lev us call it hroten. .V-rc cxrjsmla^ the n-rr-’ 
led where Ccrfucious curved in Clina but ttsa that w&o ctabil- 


l: vu- drctrvcv .... of na&ticv iu *:l3 


vi.vr.'cous par.* of *che .■.. :rv.r-vrcnccn arc;i<* x^< 
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but what happened then? The principle was there i3 a divine 
Xs,w coins down through Moharvr.ad and tills must bo preserved and 
the application to new situations, tiiat is sirply deduction iro3 
the principles sot cut from flchararad; no change of the premia© 
entirely* And similar things-; of course^ existed also in tho 
Western world as you know but as society the first societies 
which as a whole wore ^progressive * n consciously- deliberately<> 
•were tho modern vastsrn societies* In other words s there was 
pregress s but un^vewed progress- and the simple have ycu aver 
read * s e A ncient Lav: ,, which is a very very 

riseful subjectwhere he tries to shew tho difference between 
j ancient law and- of course, nodonio Hcvr the basic principle 
/ is ancient law is -■ conceived of itself as unchangeable,, Mcd« 

I cm law is under steed os a matter of course changeable 0 Ancient 
^ 1=3* in fact changed- but it changed ‘aaavowea!y 0 One naans uao r . 

for example legal*, fiction® The lew Is completely changed, but 
a fiction is made which ranges it appear that it was imchasgodp 
This kind of thirp. and others,, and allegorical interpretatiocso 
you knew* Ycu say this sacred text dcesn J t mean that in parties 
ular ooo as an errirple* rim dririrlng is forbidden and then 
• coznmentatcrs in Persia-, where they like to drirk win© 3oy that 
means only rire Ircr* grapes and not other uino« In a modem 
society ihat*s absolutely unnecessary and therefore this acctrine 
of aworei^Exy which a-ergod in the sixteenth- seventeenth cen« 
tury is of such a crucial iiLporissc© because at ^aplie3 this 
principle of chcngo* l r aat is vxrahangeabls is the location cf 
the Xairoaker- not- the lets* The lawmaker is the 3ovcroirpCo There 
must be one aicn cr body of Gen wao are sovereign and laws ragarci^ 
ing lawmaking must bo stabis.. but the laws can be changed zz 
ycu please* Atg RT.otksr which bclan£3 to the seine context; tho 
distinction between fundamsntri lavs go^--»t^^d^g.gntal l-n^r3r 
Koi^fbnd anient--1 Ijlzss no problem The fimdamontal laws am 
credo h*or czzzz.ro 1 j in tho 2rirch -doctrine the royal dcuain, that 3 s 
a fundamental law* or only 0 o * that the law is solid; that "3 
Uiifund : xicntal 0 Alsu saybs that thera must be registration of 
the laws by the co>:rdys: itincri^eaEtal?: everything else colvant© 

In onr usderr roi’ir^ of ccnstavvrie^ this dictinction siuriLvroc 
only ra have psrovidsd for ernesf .eats of the constitution in cru¬ 
der to indicate that charge loritimatelir affects the constitutioa 
itself o But for one thing tbsru is no provision.-, The changer 
' of the eanstdtubicn is tko psrpo and that- tin people should 
be sovoreir:-^! is unrncrgcic;o* Ia other words wa still mefcs 
icp bet*; tho uncha!: ;oable and tho change; n ala 
v^rV»r>^ vans Avar of the u-changeablo to the bare rimxrsa* 

;7re caxprehvssive^ They a&vcr succeeded 


f 
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this dictin; 
but we rev 

Older i>cntri.si i>o uaks it 

in that- £3 little or, i-t* cuceesu in reducing tho 
to a fcara siBdn;:^ tc, it is therefore a qusubion of txrinwis* 


but that is ai 
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Hew a few -era printac V/h.cs Aristotle o^a^cs of ct.r.?n *er 
you dic’.}i r v ic;ow \yant Le x^aiiS.. :bor or pror,v.::r*r„ I vcvIju ccv 
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stronger is the peeper translation of that word© There can be 
that depends on all" kinds of considerations.* who is stronger® 

Humber s ordinanly do play a roxe- of couroe 0 

% 

n I!e wasn l t talking about military or law there $. he seems 
to be talking about those who would have constitutional 
rights©" 


n 


r 


Yc 3 5 but the rule which Aristotle gives is this? that these 
who adhere to the regiate must be stronger than those who do not 
\ like the re girts © In what that strength consists — it may not 
— Tor szsmplijj peopla who don^t have rights nay believe in the 
divine right of their ruler and therefore the ruler doesn' t reed 
nary weapons, However that strength — that can caxe from n 
different reasons* You gave us a report about what Aristotle 
has to say on the lav? enforcing officeso You did not emphasise 
the fact that this remark about the law enforcing offices is 
unusually errtonsive* Ha devotes tn any more lines to this parti^ 

I ealar kind ox office than to the others 0 It 3 e net remarkable? 

I meajio the problem seems to disappear© How do you explain that? 
J r»an ? why is Aristotle so much concerned wx*oh the law enforcing 
offices whsreas wc would not ascriba to it an important role? 

"Wall this is an agency cf.stability in that if you have 
no enforcement of the Id** —» w 

Ye Sc, that every on? would acbiit r but still uhy did he net 
regard *the question of the law enforcing offices a3 a Em jpo*> 
Uticol probl^i? Very sissplo* Replace United States of America 
by tho old fashioned lew England tewa where fellow citisens haw 
to be the lavr enfcrcera n * „ „ That is the reason© We do saufc 
hcT<? this scyla ciizw-c«• dec;ccrncy- or houcvor you night c.xll 
which Arj^oTC‘c.j.o prcojppcoes «xjc< therefore thxs particular 
difficulty is cconcerted wit-i this cusstio:i a iud renr the last 


pci^t regardinv* yoyr p;exc*i yen said tha end of Bosk VI w&a par*- 
ticulirxy c oiiinrvcgo b.:y r T 1.32a thoro arc mszy confusing tiling? 
in ^nis section wivnout soy cuejticci but why did you fins the 
^md particularly? 

"o c * 1 really didn’t under stsad wha.t states h® was tsCDc® 
ing abcui* or if ho sosnt states in gersr?ll cr analying :i 
to oligrvchic«o barker says tdat* but Aptotic dees^t* 
itwi .vor £?v*;»s ii'j* s 1 vcalzmg ex sVcVho ci in general in the r>im=» 
mcry abr-vc but. Arisuctle didn't say what ha was talking 
abciT^o I didn’t really kns» nhethar to take Bsmker^ trerd 
for 0 o o ?: 


Yes. that is very good, 1 
fev it - bub .7 HU tako it 
of this last : ecricu. I thirl; 
Arisu-oilfi to c-yva: cf the difih 
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cm c* could ^ot tsLe 0 ^ 31 * 3 '• s ^ord 
I would cry that the difficulty 
dc ths.is that 033 would cv- ^v. 
re??:.: rffieo 3 ir oensa 
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tor the ulug-rahy auri sc* But finally he rv .ys very little about 
Tiia eapfc&sis in -s.u-ply on uhich .kind of executive effioos 
required ir. sz$f cAgy, but there a JCsw rraarks. ue , rsrtne ,sa 
i»Bo About th-r. distinctively done oratic and distinctively oilgar* 
chic offices at the sid* There toe scns 0 But the observation-* * 
is correct ar<A tesre is a great difficulty regarding this whole 
cad which I vlll take up latere There is only one point which 
1 incnticned already which was brought up by > : r- Srydor in-his 
papain Wrier*? r* Kr 0 Eryicr? Ary benefit i-nish he could derive 
from written Ms paper hs loses because he can v t read ny haud« 
writingo i*o» here hs says,, in a paper cc last ve®k ^3 ss«igr^ent Q 
in this type of danocrany all should have the right to elect 
to office and property Qualifications should fee mads lor hold¬ 
ing office* tuihtha jnor© toportant the office;, the greater should 
bs the cualifSsatiGn* And this brings hi^ into certain diffi*> 
cultic 2 0 Ecv vfcat do you say to this assertion itself? I rcoaxt,, 
disregarding the Aristctalian text* All should haw the right 
to elect to office and property qualifications for holding of® 
£ie©«, Is this a democracy? Icu say it i.% cn the basis of whxt? 

I raean in the nctsnt you rtu&e property the qualification and ea=> 
pecially considerable property qualificaticn of office trails 
oligarchy by teis vory fact and you car* cay there is a nixuura 
cf dorocrccy and oligarchy because ewrycr# can elect, but r.ot 
Gvarycrc is elf -*iblv : * but y<-w ecasict-.de»ocracy 0 Mow if you 
wsQd lock up-the pacaags^ X 31 ?a y 25 to 12 — no^ that can’t" 
corrsctf teat cannot bo cori-yct* Pn sorry * I xustr 4 «*rla 
& slip* But kX nay rat* in the context it appears that Aristotl* 
dees not Eiabc this sirply a demand tho property quclif leak ions 0 

oo«Co ycu ha\o it? 


P Ca the c' 
of elect,!: 
sitting A 
pcrujtt c; 
to thoss 
the inpr 
qualified 
ficaticii 


o hand all the citisens will enjoy the thro* rights 
:g the magistrates, calling then to account.* and 
c tbc lsw ccwrtss on the other bond tha sxost jjj- 
rfioea will be fAllsd by ctectica,, and confined 
^r-o car. satisfy a property quftllfis£.tlca« The greater 
:rnco cf or office, the greater night be ths property 
ic-i required., Altornativ^lr fc no property quell® 


night be required for any cffios 0 * * 0 


Survi rarely, only An the latter cob© would it rcsoia 
dcaocra^y d Ttet v*s one point and the other poiat ~ 

(Inaudible question) 0 


Tcs 7 vc cor.:* to that "Tid that if; a £r?st<> great qusBticsa 
which was also raised bv ottisocc clsa — * no, ><y Hr c Snyder <l% 
the ond cf fats p^wvo Sh* sAat of dcsiceracy la liberty, cs» fera 
of uhr.eh cotrii'tn in tec ir terreby^ge ruling :v\nd ruled., 

Ii<f wr j cf ao?*r•:? c vr ?s cf v'- r > r ..^. r x k.- ^ v ,-‘. .v^^.. 

‘ ^ w-w# . 1 .**^,^ Jbl« *<**'> V <• KJ. *'£> 

cvvyrroz* ru*bo wrd i? texnr r-ilec in tc**., -Is a cistern v.bi^h 
n-E-.^c .s vhir^ right .*r:ab ao Aridtcrcle : w .^yricultural teo.eer-^y 
a-;tiv 2 lly r, d;^:'r-r-acy c Zb it rot nw ic^z of eoas'oittr^.l */x 
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said 1 think this question was also in year *-*iud id he i 
here sc< I cro -t he .‘ip hir., Jlcw-portwpc vie co/iiiichjr u^uiu rlvo 
pasaayg regarding tv—ioeracy aid that is- cXfar £.IX.» a subjs-06 
to which vs all have the easiest ? jc csss by virtue of our 
in a dwiocr&eys i^ifal? r . after her hs^ givsn the gercral doflr.-> 
ition ox dcnocrr.oy — after we hare ro.de this prerase ard this 
bsiry the initiating principle namely of democracy., uhe follow^ 
ing things are cknceratao yes? 

n 0 0 c we can now proceed to study.it3 attributes and 

st it at ions 0 y 


Yes-, but not enoughs apparently not clearly enoughs that 
all chooso the ruling officer from alio Tbatfs oss-etiii?.! vo 
the dKiccracy proper* All ar? electors and all are cligiblOo 
If net,the deaocri-cy is qualified© 3ut la* re now let uj apply 
this to the rule of agricultural democracy © In what senss la 
it a ricr corner? Ecua&sa everyone is eligible: to office accord* 
to I&iJo let ua go cn to the next pcasto 

,7 D Q o there is the system of all ruling over each., and 


c-ach^, in his turn., over iiH* 


o o o 


J*cvr that is.. I thiH «■*-* that is not Identical with the first 
ccn&xxr.Hs namely this brings out the fact that every ir*d±Ti fusil 
^ cltlsc/u is elif^iclr* ihat is :n isrplicctics cf :ff.3 * r . but 
\ it is iwoortam; that esaii has the prospect cf bdLu« elected -nsd 


) not rarely oii giliio, 
in tan iiext itcn r . 


Irlow car; :roa get that? And that is said 


O V» 8 


th/sro is the method of appointing by let to <L1 dffiess 


or,. 5.1 any rats-, oo all which do not require v&zs? prn©« 
tical tj;oiirie::oe and professional skill,, c 0 « 15 


You tifri ucw : :1c. our rufj of democracy everyone cm be 
elected and efrjry )j.Xlbi1jy hre as .susa cf s. chance of Uairr 
elects*! as the c!:i* .st. Athenian patrueijen bcc&iic? lot,-, Uuibu^uae^ 
ately vo mac nrlc i-cre a cu-ulificaticn, lit certain carer) whsro 
ozpexi££33 and rhclfv. is usedcsd you baw to cctu&cbcr thr*t 0 Vtell 
take ths cass of a gsucr^i.-; tho sissyls &ud Ecwsona 

who has never been in a war because he wrr- badly unfit cr rerti©** 
ulorly aTcrsi to sjy.h dsnsers* for th© life cf a ccQdic-r is j&sugbb 
with d;u-y;rs *■■»- the;vfore you L~v?c to look at Iks irdicabus l 
rnd ther^fero you atvu to itakn m elsstion but ::ot clootao:; bj' 

3f)t azu; tirsn tha cu uicaa cf our urUrolc tb3 sij-ul® cltd«» 

zsn tv'.c.roarrir Or .ktro cm also b:r other ervr tr.- fco' *c.f ct.:^'/j 3 n 
bcuj.th cfficcrSrt You have to ;.ruc if this non iu c^.pab.h> rt bt;-s 
he i ^ r ro ,‘u.'j?tvjL trrutu so cis r-Jir* co cv».»-» v.c? V: : .-e f ext 

v O.X.C v o 


a xhr?r».^ ia 'f''C 1 s*'ilo thtt m. f ,:A t 

... r> ...» ■. /• . .. , •; . . v. . •,..- * 
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* H<i : l: Co I-'irst.. no proper**/ cuadifica^on or a v,?ry rtiulZ 
cn^o. That* is 'jl.no p rcv n: l ;l C^vrvnuJ^ffeifc vsrifK *' ^cultur al £cr>cc*-> 
racy, where if you nay : very era'll preperr-y q* *li.ficatithen 
- the cvvur of r. very .intcll plot c-f laid BAy'rcry veil have the 
property qualiflcaiiozio Sgv ths nnxt point* 

;? o 4 . o there in the rule *part from the military of¬ 

fice s ? no office should ever be hold twice by the esme per® 
ses- •*- or* at ray rate 3 only «cr.i few cccasicn3 p and those 
relating only to a few of fleas a" 

Why that? Why is this necessary for a perfect democracy? 

To give to everyone the* chance ~ the charge that everyone will 
coo>e to the top ircrer-.c with t!:^ decrease of the tenure., Think 
of a nan has -. say.. rorglily an opportunity thirty years whore 
he can be politically active and-, st/j the highest offices are 
^fco-zs three hundred only three hundred of that generation cca 
j over got it* mow if pecole -can he re-elected all the tirr.c tha 
/ charges for the xndivu-Jual decrease s It i3 strictly logrcaio 
l»cxt pointo 

R w . n c thira ia, finally- tho rule that the tenure of every 
office — or., at any rata-, of as siyjjy ?.c possible should 
ora teleir*® 

Thl.^ ic clsas** Tn other wards... if you reduce the tenure 
Area cr~j year tc a half a year, you immediately increase tee 
chance for oTCryc&o by two and go on* Yes? 

,7 V « » fchur-s i» tfe systest cf popular courts, ecapesed cf 
all the citiserss or ol Jv' ons elected frem all* snd cc-s>« 

pfttont to decide all cases —-•- cr\ at any rate * most of thesu, 
ami tuoeo the yaroaiest and isost important* such as the audit 
of official aocomTsa, conatibuticnnl issues* and matters 
of contract ^' 

Ic^ ta sench - o possible, crnxryone has a chance to sot 
in a judicial capacity* That 1 'a mother poinn.. As much as 
aib3.2| tosre arc enrol/.* Yes? 

^Thorc- is the rule that the popular assembly should foe sever** 
in ; -sll r- vl'zrs or at auy rate,, in the most rlrpor^ 
tan:* s ar*d cev jr.v- r that the o^seative magistracies should 
be- ocioy^j'-go. Jr: a^ca —- or. at my rat©,, in as few ns po3- 


let us Giwvp h:rre« S>c*» it not- also folio?, because 
morvens cm* . . "ov-uji.* Ly r. irrmor ci th.^ £ finer*y v iiz^n 

<P ; - -• •' •••'•. i5 - •• "■ --» (Xr+aiA'Wy VW<jj(. kc ri: >.; .uviv-s 

'. ’ -•'•■ ■ ■ - wfc RS wis "'■; ns OOSSiKli* . .. 

\ ^ ,^ 4 . . v .a. • .. . ” * „ . 
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is Absolutely claaro . That a s democratic and tec question nould 
tten be. is this ccc-patiblQ with tbs rule in democracy 0 You 
ressabar^ that was tea question raised* Is the rule in democra¬ 
cy not a conooalod polity or aristocracy 0 I wculd cay us 0 It. 
is a true democracy in this sens3 because all these conditions* 
o&n be met by a rule ci democracy or especially •»- veXL* you. 
hmse t o mate Game c ernescions* If you have an assembly every 
fcvro weeks and no railways and helicopters around thezn> of course** 
yea can only havs rare assozablies^ but let us say you tar-re in 
wix-ter and after harvest and before soiling time*, hava three as^» 
sssuxLIgs and they must do business for the vho3e year and all 
iis^rtant business a is to bs raado t-Iiore to the extent to v hi.ch 
it is possible o If there should be suddenly a war scare before 
harvest time then# of course- you havs to do something elsso 
^Xcu must have sc*; 10 man or body of men who can act on behalf cf 
i the aas^hlyv That is clsmr« But otherwise you can — I would 
say tee first democracy* the agricultural democracy^ is really 
a genrdna democracy alt her? rh it. by virtue of the necessities 
v tlist those people do not vast to be elected because thay can t 
afford to stay array from their farms for a year** or far a shorter 
time ctoq 5 will hrixig it about that people in tecci they havo 
trxzsl D i 0 Oo rccpoctebls squires or respectable patricians^ ‘rill 
in fact have te.o most* 5rrpcrter.t offices© . low the example in 
- Atebrs- the nest well Irrcim e:mmp2j3. is of course that of Peri® 
clear. «« I neaii, his lo<?al basin, ths legal basis of hie position 
that he wes elected arm ro^olected for nary ye-rs as gererai© 
Cam^rals had to bcaUctsd not by lot ard. bs succeeded in fceirg 
trusted by the majority of hie fallow citisons arri therefore 
ho ccsfld do ito He could do it and nc-b without troubles as yen 
MST raaasjKsr ires hixtesy but still., on the whole ho succeeded* 
Hew there was cue point regarding the democratic section here 
which we have net discussed and which is of special inpcrtencOf> 
in 13i£b :; tho tc'lnxirgo Dight at the beginning of 13l£ho 


K Te find tbmoratically ‘mere truth resides ? in these mat® 
ters of equality and justice- is a very difficult task* 
Difficult as it rr::y ba : it is an easier t ask than that of 


persuading men to act .justly., if they have power enough 
to saeur-a their c*jt* selfish 3nte.ve.stc© The weaker aro el- 
ways arxic-ua for equality and justice« The strong pay mo 
heed to eithero R 


IcSo Hew of course thuere.tically 5.s not in the text and 
— ir. Aristotle — and is wholly superfluous* To find the truth 
shout tee jurrt is not always — ic rather difficult, hut infin** 
it sly easier brer; to sake il. accepted V;:;, cause people as Heels 3 
put it. vhsssvcr roasen ic seolnst a if.;;:: tho can will bs against 
rsi-rctir. lew tey I the re should r-vau it ’will c.ppoar teen 
\r 2 turn to the end of 1318b ^ the to do what ena villo© 


H Thc pevrr a: acting at will loaves non with no defence 

'' *?**.''■ * "I •• • —^ *♦ *t *' j'r^ TTsr- 

•• Ithm.v »- V . w.- •< **• ‘V •>«•*> Vrt.M. V'A 





Well* Arist-o’ile sryo xn every one of the hrrw-n beings* 

That 5js not. all of us hccrnxse'the Greek word birr^n being:: is 
scotttiines used in contr^-c?.^iiriction to r.ar and you all Inrcw 
what iVriatotlAi ihougub about, the rusa^ Wall-; let iuc explain thin 
terrf-i3^xogy<» Hunan be inf - 9 in Greek anthr c pc3j in French 
anthropotip That noans any human being's but it is also 

used in contradistinction tr, people who are not i&oroJy fcnraan 
being* but real hceihr es^ that is in Spanish the some thing,, 

in Latin too rrri even in Latxn ine word is rasa* Ko&niog a mle 
man but not every ~&le human being because not every mal?5 huR&n 
being i3 an honors and that is in Greek • r in Latin ♦> 

in Spanish holrr iT. In Gsrraar. you also have a distinctions sjsssch, 
human beings uiiu n-?n 0 So Aristotle ~ God knows whether he did 
not roerin -« did not "wish to emlucte the real men* One must be 
carefulo I T»ouldn : t say either but I would also preserve the 
ambiguity in the translation* Tes? 

^ihore there in responrlbility^ the result isusfc always bn 
an advantage of ths firs order in &ny ccnstitutica: gc*r$r£*» 
next will bs conducted by men of quality* and they will 
be saved Ire:; nissaniest* vhils tto n&ssss will have tboir 
just rights** 

Tes., Tho student who read the paper last time rf.ghti.ly re¬ 
ferred to the ?3derilr .3t P ~ nr^,, You krm 7 . that no ox& «*» and 
the famous thiry v-raa? corrupts* Absolute perrur corrupt a ab*» 
solutely* n You know? 


; T?erds to ccirrupt 0 u 

Tcsnds to corrects Is iris what lord Acton preciooly said? 
Ah ha^ Bo that s goed h'acauss otherwise it would bs «*> row t-sads 
is geedo That is r.fc-^Autely trvtr &nd therefore !-?2 r.txSt «.=. 

’**?7 cr:r:nr>r ^--- in tbs ledcrrligt ; v r uy rs it goos beyond 
thci« : , the ogh y.-3o liwsral icrr.j^xtaon I go no** ruiucrsb&r *.t tho 
racism-* iio. for irisUj&te. :4* uourss. it is not trac u Pcrar 
a,lc?o cert br.v;y cat '-he bust, in a vx.±~ Thtrit 1 s clsar*, But hero 
^■* a * c.'~ u^««l sct.iiL jj'sin.ci vh-'-i’tf.vi let iin c-s err 

thi zrSa sidt a^J. Lavo soru ;uvii\'a&t 2 cs* Gocdc Hew wo turn to 
tho rus>,i i i < ct cu tcuuuye Jv.r^wv^? Gr is ihsrs a p-rbet wlxic'h ycna 
would like -O ratr^M Yus? Ohruvciilblc reaiarkJ^ Hay X ^uv ( . I 
t.^L tsko that v? .trltM*, I wurJji It:- to taka -p the crsnplo 
of .lacuuoce a.fai«* oecauoo that ?ras surely 

Ha-r us first sry a fw words about the end of Book VI n 
!5cw ai* 1320b hr bryirri wuvh l discus/uen of c.v l.t':?s?bv r.ri tfcs 
msaai-L'j: hutvv. now to ortsb3..isb cr to sonrovsnt c*.ay 2 k v® 

ca/o .vir.v>v is a.u*.• L-.-ru a tr-nnieolo.^ical cr. yen TrlXl 

^ Vwi: '-3 1/0 thcro v wboro he b-e,oiS3 0 


*• rr - ^ r.r*:' •■•vrlcirvc 7 how cosiocrccS/as r ;-»*'••£ j--. •* ..•;... 

- cJc^tnCj SO 5hoUy»a 


... '...:.• r.ruurur^u uf epprruvoo 



• tho swuctu.ro of. zzzh chcnli oz calcu Lxed by that of tho 
correrpor.dinA ^ zt dTrr.coracys The firat uni l-ost 

bairnceu of oUgcxohids ^ akin to xhe cc'-^ti Lotion 

which ^ces» by tto.nssx of ‘polity* * - 

Ton secs ir. classiy 2 h±r. 0 It is never icenticalo Aristotle 
culls it vicll ^blend jl arxi that« of c curse 0 would apply also fce 
tbe best denocrscyr that it ±5 ?io31~blenried r but not 'ey being 
not a dar-saroey but by coning close in its actual working r '° 
©esnothing better than a deaoaracy in the rural d€snocracy t - Why 
is it not identical? Let us read the sequel* 

"In an oligarchy of this typo there should be two sep&rats 
asses^snent rolls. 2 . higher pad a lower Q Entry in the loser 
roll should qualify 75en for appojjnfeaent to the lowest oil 1 !® 
cer» that havo to bo filled; but entry in the higher should 
be required for appointment to thQ mere unporbanto Os 
other hand ai'*y person who acquires sufficient proparty to 
fcs put o.i an viiaacs^icni roll should be given constitutional 
rights]; arc. by this ra: ans » sufficient ureaber of the pscolo 
at large will be actoibled to xxaks those who enjoy rights 
in the tre-ata a. stronger body -than these who do note The 
persons nru.lv rdritted tc visits should always be draia 
frea tha hotter sccu5x>rts of tee people Q a 


oligarchy bat-suss 
That it is «« 


Yes? let u» st^p hcra* Tcu eee ? it is an 
cf the o^en propondarane© cf eolith 2.3 wealth* 
the t&nlth ±tj net vxsry groat which is required for feeing a. full 
citir.cn ^sesbar ~~ for fc.:*ing a saaahor of ti:o citizen bci’y ~~ doesn-% 
co eway with the pjcr»iplc of VTalth~ Hen: a little bit later 
ha speaks cf &r*s problrrui of oilgarsky is gsnaral and u^cg two 
Srsageo x'or dG&nzdh&ag thu fusion of the state fsaaao One is 
the* body sxd the olhsr .\2 ►. wcsel and thas3 it re fanous in-ages 3 
the body politic ?r;i t.ac of state* So>h are apt because 

ou» sorvjtkin;* ^ xn a w;y the* polio is n&turnl Icikn the 
t-ody : but in 5.iio:hcr wey it la also artificial and therefor® 
it can be ccnprnrad to mi artiib*fc &.:>d t;^y ho chooses ih® ras® 
solj the sSesjs- in oisur br-smsa of the pkvtacvdar stems wnieh 
te3 it wanlxi l - fcouL^h tc cc^par® s. city to a chos y for «&apln» 
vhicih is wsrr. vhst r.Ji:o ox-pli.Cc that la ihs case cf tkj bod^ 
iJicrc ia, s:iric*ckr .v.xv.'vJ.ny cc £cp?4ratdLcn ruler and 

r-fjxi uhorivr in tho ctso vf tha v^nrol you lure firnt th> 

«ad than xte irLXcu kr.c:? ^ this dirtinct-ion is 50Ur> — both 
things art traci* In a tiz-v xr. io a vrdtT v?ith«zt an cxtraTscuros 
2u^r and yo.: iu anorhor po!«ie is a uvdty with anc^tra* 

ralar c^Tn ir u ; *'prlxr TOf^ir.*; fcacausa i.-hs govarsE^nt in 
dtauin^:d 8 h>d ..‘rct-i the qcvrm2d 4 , Ion? 
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scru of modern olio;arckirn ve find that wealth ituVi 5ust 
— it isa*t tho culy r-cct of basis or cvan main basis for 
ma?:ing r.cdern Qiif'archics and the. association shca.*d ba 
nueh broader I think* Fox' csxrjpie $ on this case of tv:o 
role 3 an. interesting -csaznplo^ I thirl:r would be the e&ea • 
in aeiitral Africa ulv^re the uhites have tried in the var® 
ious instances to have separata roles for the blacks and 
the whites ana they put this in teriss of education; that 
±s ? civilised men and the uroi'/ilised on the other to a 
certain extent, &ae, co that really you have many elcu^rrts 
connected with an oiigsrehy besides vsaltho You have cj!u« 
cation,; yen have white skiiss, end other things* So to l>3 
perfectly general about- oligarchy 1 think that the asscei« 
ation with wealth makes it too narrow,, 0 

YeSr, but the point is this? Aristotle would es? 9 nor uitfc*> 
cut going into the risrits cf the uattar* neircly t&ldng tl*a 
liter ally 5 ioO u ^critically- which to extent we must do* To 
the extent to which the claims ic or? educp;hicn it would b3 

an aristocratic r?;gton zzd not an oliry^rcbic* he wculjd say, 

He has provided fur that* jush ivba question cf., for e:ar:pX*i r 
tiuf; a new difficult arls?;& ^hich is not discucsod very mrsh 
by Jkcictstlc becauso oppareasly b« did net regard it as very 
inport^oiv^ wo will ssilat^r uiry •> And .that would t# a raclrJfly 
bsterog :.U3CU3‘ oCbxvy.. hc& that is, of course 9 you can scy. ? 
a grsat fls&«, that ha has :*st provided for that* at least that 
he fcrn slov diocusscd it., tna what would Aristotle 3 s excuse be 
if tre would eccucs bin of having dici^gsrdsd such on important 
consideration,. 


"Tic bsUrcd in r2'Hiir'iii 0? '* 

Yea. befc ryarthgirl rarsr.r:. of course., the dsainl of equal 
citison £onais epciw about uas a city, a 

«aaS.V7 which consists of racially hotsrc^cn.eous o2oacisfca a 

r But Aristotla di-^prwss of that because * 0 * 8tacdlity 0 fc 

Yos. in othsr werdo don 5 t got a dlocussiau right in Ari6« 
tot.la of this ir j^. but wr get- it in s. Inter thinhw ubo to izcsa 
ereent triad to rasters Aristritfs a^dr.st Hobbes &r.d Lochs end 
tliai vss Ecussanu kub sai* xu his: Social Or.r~zab 3 which to s«r*» 
ercvaaiu ar> ^ «:aj; para x c.r tea crir^y aardjLsalr'.Trishad frm the r.;d» 
era £tr:3.= TU j:; v.joc into that quesvicn aai Hakes thin c.b,ar 
tba^' *the doiccvnuy ■ u .:o;nrr!vc itbJ^h to ac~rrcts as t-hs oiU.r 
Rata rrcpiira fz necidVie e-rly if the citiv^n b^cy is cf raanaa-'" 
at^-i hr:.::^yc*u7.ivy,. iho chapter or shrpicra cs tho p-aapie in the 

vi i:£’fia?*: *’ ^cvl* II cr III. I £c-ract :» r are onssif.vU- 
* : ^ :v ^ — : v : - v rc.ciaj. *- •» aaTl , vhet do uo Viu>^ 

Sry.. cluiT.lc- Yu:f;^>r-a the ouosticn ariceo not cbiy in 
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xsecesoary for a^zd-Stycf xbasws to viemailre hctcrc'ur^ 
is or this kind very ruw devices will be ucedsdt. and 
h» 3 .c i*ruco Aristotle old not discuss tnat« Ha would simply 
say I would not wish to be in charge o£ such a society*. 


CCSfc 
ous soci 

4>h~t> «'* 4 


«Wel3* * think you could srtend tirL? ; I don 8 t think it 
has to be .just. in terns of race* I probably shouldn't have 
nantioned education because I think ii c 's r.:ore dubious about 
edi^caticn but certainly we have lota oY societies whore 
not only racial hstoro^^sity underlines this kind of sta« 
facility but also things like religion? heterogeneity in things 
like laagurjp© Wo have an es»oraou3 range of things^ it ;vcii?J3r, 
which Aristotle really docsn 3 t take into account<> o o ©" 


Ko* lot r.3 put it this W3y„ He takes it very directly 
into account ~ tls* language;*, that they k&ew every day 
bec 2 u/:c that is o-:o of the nest divisive things if people ccn j t 
talk to ons that 5 a in a way the most divisive tiling 

scaocg hivxra bsirr^o Aristotle know that very well &£d his coa^ 
tevapor cries too and that was ono cf tbs objections to these cX% 
empiroc liko to ?&r&ian csr?rlrs r whora people uho couldn c t tall: 
to ers ancthor wore supposed to ba fcllcw Cubanstsu II Arin~ 
totle knew this very voll but h3 would nay thc^j such obvi® 
cus with the iudicp3un?b:’.c vxity of the ptliSo 

That is. I tkiircc., his isrplfcit rsa&Giio '*ow that doo?*»*t zsa&So 
of ccUi % ;’3 rxri corn® societies had shown that it is pcsvilvfas 
to have linguistic cud raciul diversities / :: lwit-^ri?xd« a / 

Yes ; , Bait r^rlvid ysiw but also aai?y other ~ 3 tat 33 have doss 

that ? But tho question is under vhat cordltlcoa whst la pcvsi*> 
l»cr oaxrpln'- is toe ©iYY crones the Germans aud 

IfVorch in Svrltnsrlcsd s;ifftexsirtly fiuidssoutal as to — what 
was the ait>or nata-vs* for vhc c? poonjLic3 Tns Uternativc? for theSw 
pocplo was t»o co rvc.ows oi* tbs Gcumsn csqparo on the one hend 
uhc M'Octsa *2 on?rcity on bl:e other end apparently th:;y foit 
is !.-w 2 ? to live. wi\h 'Vvxv bsrfaeuraecus I Roan barbarous 
toirg pwolo who veu dc»*t iucirstard„ 0 0 
airplane) than to Is cixbj&ct to the it'ssjch 


eHrocrOn 


mjans 
(iirr-Aidiblc duo to 
cr tiis Gcirxau 


®? ° ° aror.-*v re gottiny nesf iuto what <» 0 0 redly tho 
aifn-uvvr and tbac is thr<t once Aristotle states tho need 
for ncojC'yzc^ivy,, cloo^ r .2 rcclly ray ^nythiug about the stab« 
rcr rn wmch tiiie can Vo fcvilt, dovelopod, 1 ncan, the 
absorption of retoro^oneor.o olswsenta^ lei 3 3 say 0 « 

_ ^ V' 0 ! fcoewiss jicyL h^3 deem-1 do for the very reason which 
i ^ ^ if ~ !:h ^ burdati iii itself then try 

vl- ^ w "" ■ P~** : - ,v ' AiVit is oi Catw: cc 33 lybcra 

u Boy a the* ci'psriojsce cu the : rv-' 

fUw in u:o cost ocui.iaon to 3o.:r? It dcon not bel.or? to 

.* !•." vhis .uu tlou'.ry ->» I i&tocu- thu 
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rrsryor.? concerned, For ear-upls.* in otrfcer vrords or* would hav® 

:o study this in Svitserlancb The situation is very difi'erart 

It j.s no w without, Uifficultins in £&xt£>» 


ev 
to 

ill dxixorent ccuutries.> 
erlat.d either c 


O rt o 


yso„ hut if you use vhat he was in applying to Car® 


thagftr, ths nark of a fairly good regime ~~ " 

Yes,, but Cartilage — that vis kcnoger^otis-, They had a teter^ 
gone ■eras sitii’cenary sercy but that is easy provided you have* a very 
brutal disciplinej> as you teess* lika the ioredgh legion in "Franco* 
That is a sir-pOs problem which have always bsan abls to solves 
and iths scinetiflies the ccssaan interest — tbs booty — that it 
could «v.* the artsy b'ccsr^a, as it the fsthsrl*£d of the 

mercenary scldiac*:.* Yea* surely —=» that in cone couz&sries*. 1 
believe this country could also b3 counted asiong ihc&r, those 
questions ar® of tho utmost practical importance aid only a groat 
icol could dory thoss*, hut cm \nvrr in which ttey can be rcamiaiisod 
and which is nricrr.irr bur table ,approach tedr-y ls« of coursa? 
the view that froa the siosb funda* rental point of vie*? thens dif*» 
ferencea are essorcy.ry~ The thscreoical e?jprossion of tint is 
the cbc’^rins of she regsts or icct .?zd the modern doctrine --■=> 

I moan that is not appj.ic 5 .hl 2 to Salt norland b ^c&use t&rt'g-sea 
back fcsjcui chat t:L^u r.virs in precchb day discussions tban.% of 
course, alivays prevails^ Tne difficulty cor.es bask in spite 
of tha furdairintal sdriosici*. of fcr*s&n rights.> Thrive tbs trouble 
«ad how to hr.udija —- t-kees ciffbeultisn «■« depends csitiroly 

or the kLtuation a giran situations jio general sb&tes&nb is 
poseihla^ but- that it -rsatea an wr^sual difficulty., an rdditisaal 
difficulty to the ciffinijltiae thereat in any political errant 
inalicn is loaaifost-n sr/i ishuissfcrc from iha pcint of vaow of 
ctrason ?*;orsa you could s.?,y w^jJL if you 2 an have it wifchcat that 
cccplieaiicm., cutter* feu hicra. ats ®usic-r to this p^oblfi?a 
sxi£v3 'co as ii^afnluiT s^allsr axtarsfc 5m the British ntdviv: r acio 
then ~ cti.^egavtbltig tas ecsc:GS£K , *i.-'ih as it is sow caliph «*» 
than in this country., far ersrp:ts«. That 3 ** clr?.&v« lbs? 


< 


‘Xiewld it br* fair to say frsn itriststlo' s discU6o5.cn 
tho b-st fora of nligat’shy thafe n very e^.roaSally 
vod caioui.t of mu-iOity adds to stability?^ 

Upier ecrcsia ccniiticnfli, ruireo I ArriLstsil^ did 

not crxludG tbato h* refers xhHjruoruly to the f.vut that 
«**• for co-raifplo. the- p; eights shcsfld have ths wsoibility of be® 
vealtkpy nux Lu ./ cn , e.nd >*c^ frill bs ouiea 

r>hcslr;d toiscd where I Lr?a^. £bs;* fitra t-hn point of viav 
cf Ir^io not of r.cr;*_’:‘.ty thrt Ar^stol 1^ sr-ys it i«s r^^ss^nry 
to feaii :^4t i.ne **.r. c.*: : .re. icr. to tha slcnms^ da rca 

a •.-« - 1 . , ?.; '•* -■• p-« .-tl_. ..U * . .O &Xlu«W.w4to • XW.'*w' XrxiOU*® 

- ,»• , ;i.^r /*'» n't '''* '1 •* . ■i. 

4 -.- < . < r . 4 tZrrVii V S-—J * '• ♦ ••- ’ • — .> 


tty; Ss^e-rvi to fbxir *‘G ' ■ Vv- p vj.]w ^cl*jsa to d?.jier?ih»'s» 






J* 2 r to zzrj* extorto Tes* whit he aeaas- on this particup 
lar paint yra nem un oligcerehy vfcich dosss^t io r?i & c:'.3ta 
buaU Is Opsiio ^urC'j. J33 bat etil;, v^io kind cf iiobility :~J al>-* 
^efetoly undisr coriirralo So the* -pie 7, from time to time r.^ous 
vras-ifey to in other wards#; he nust giV 2 then a guaranty 

trust he vill a at upsst the applo car«i ? but if you have mobility 
sissSy you hscrs 110 (^m % a:rtee against the mobility upsett5 tSw 
F.pp^js curt* -Sell 1st us turn then t-o tiia nora detailed discus®* 
sinn cf oXig^xrhya I don 3 t Jcasw i3*ether ve have — yas r ho rz« 
£ez~z fir at to the military; the barreling* 1323io there 

are chiefly fc*;r parts of the jaultituda© 

15 Just as there ar^ four chief divisions of the mass of the 
popuiatiopi fars 3 rs 3 i^ehanics#, shopkeepers ^ and day-^la® 
bearers — so there are also four kinds- of sdlitary fow?as 
~ cavalry, heavy infantry* licht^ariTiSd troops 9 and the 
navy#** /Vleadar interjects: K I thirl: hs nears that they «* 
reasonably' that they correspond**/' 

J23y but there is tutfortiu&tely no such sinplc correspond 
dcraJOo Tec? t'eSj; but still fanners arc not the luiightSo 


sr V»horo ?. territory is suitable for the use of cavalry^ there 
is a £sTsur\thic groend for the construction of a strong 
form of ciigarcny* 0 


- V j 


SOj tha!:- it iroorhazrfc and that-, in -a way,, settles the is«» 
a Yfharc^r yon do rot have- a pi^pondsranca cf cavslry cr 
surely carv nay of ilva lSt?Lthcn 9 then olijpnrchy is very di£« 
fia/l.t to b&Couvsa here the sirporicrity of the rulers 

is: not. only i;v uaalth cut also in isLlibssy peaor#> hut that is 
xEsZcoptex natolTr- cr fortunately, rot al«vo pc33ibls :uad therefore 
cli^arahy is eh nere odifis-olt *c.o than a dericcrnr/r- 


as avj_± anacsr .trcsi senunin 


V*v*? •flairs 

A-t >«* i* 


® but wc can 


*»*. *•- 

4 V.tMk 


th*’ sccv.ai yea cru* o.C eocr&o ci-ska the heavy srssd soldiers 
a rs.ry inpcrhrur# alranit oligarchy hut thou yea hav» to have 
thr- first of *:ber* tto property qualii^srtica 

is not hirlio iho qnostica is raster certain coBditaojuo cf civil 
rvar «•« you assst* ret feryot Tihst ic chnr^toriotic of Aristotle 3 © 
P olitic.? t;S? CS L-.‘v 3 j& * t O c^#^3 j.v. } prosuasa of the darker of ci® 
viL't if’-" 
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v ho did not move in heavy coIhtj^s like tho Redcoat# but 
ver* just shoeing -t'rcr: behind a tree- p> grfeat military advaa- 
under certain conditions* * Arietd-le says let us try to 
firid ail equivalent for that if you cun r if you -rant to have an 
oHcoxchy "and -hut vrouiri neon let year younger boys who are not 
yet 02.T seventeen or nineteen or so —*» let th<pm learn to i.if_mt 
an light infantry and then they can ho Ip you a bit if you ara 
in such a situation* That 1 ’ c all* He replica to a military prob~ 
lc:n in military terms which is the only way to solve a military 
problem, isn^t it? I moan that is strictly limited here, hew 
va come to a more political discussion in tho soquel$ X321--.Ih 0 
This ic the first recipe indeed* The oligarchy must beat tno 
dcjcos sit its own 2^05 otherwise it can°t last* That a s the first 
reels0;> Than Iis reives the second recipes tiiore must bo the pcs~ 
sibilUvy of assesi* not a closed costs 0 That was a point which 
iiuproojed you; we can road ti*at in a r 26 through 31© Yes? 

(Change of tape)., 

(Tape resumes during the reading of page 272? paragraph Li? 
in Barker).* ~ * © KsssaXLs^ 1b to compile a list of all 

who are worthy of office, whether or no they have at the 
t5j£3 a placo in the civile body* a 


to 


XoSj in ether words weeding cub cf the unworthy from fciiso 
:V/s a kind of imos Bible burton on the ruling 


class 


1 > liOu ’iC _ 

That-s elesr* lea,, and tha last, point? 


r The most important offices? which must necessarily bs hsld 
by full citizens* should involve th3 duty cf perfornins 
unpaid public services* This will have the offset of mak¬ 
ing the people willing to meals see in their own exdufcdon 
frcsi such ?irficos r arc! it will mate them ready to tolerate 


higher offioi^ic zc & t y also bo properly expected to offor 
magnificwut /mrifieea on their entry into their office*, 
rjyd to ©root eoro public building during its course© The 
pjqpjo «*> bharieg in these entertairsieutG., <ird seeing their 
city decorKtfrd with votive err-^nentu and edifiseo — ’dll 
rowdily tel*.-, rata the survival of oligarchy.; :;&& tha nota« 
ties i;i32 hr.ve thsir regard in visible aauarials of 
era cutl^ >’ 


their 


1st ua stop hsro,, So that : s the third roeipss nr.king 
ruling off less unijcir^bls by putting spsci&l burdens- on thca^ 

Slew is all Yj .lie ha: to ear about oligarchies ?.nd bo 
caj/s .iotninp u.v.t-my f.bort the crrtreias forms of oliyerohiso 
you hv-v — hfe -'dn onlv the wildest fora bmnuao it is Ysir- 
2y taiy by / ,:o ilud cvi, tt Xt-'c infinitely more difficult 

xo ticvrJroin thm • c;.:r* u;:c&p vcvr lurrninl condition cud 00 cn<> 

«o - •. • ou . or : - . c u t&• : ior« b 

-■V ’ :• ’ • no urgent our/ crphsuus on hew those var^c 



offices tis\cxkA. to 


zixsd 


be- c 

strsuKwe- :• •- if Art/* a :.-] ci:-nuv^ sOrcsriy th^ questdsp 

»o£ v •. iij.x&i-: r»:- cvxcutivj v<\ JBooK U/ raw h nars ~u 

325?*. to ‘J3CG*> ; iuch *ioro extensively h?re , And it is a r.roat 

qti; 
doss 

That is a very dxfficvlt question which, I can barely answer* 


JJ.77.: vV ^^w«/ - -H'.Wi MWV.S> ivVwwiiUJ. -■>■»*"* *V ' 

question fcr the v&d&rst&ndlag cf the as a whalavhy 

doss tin bring this hrrr. vhl-> s^srijigly Ti^SncGssaury repetition* 


We mot perhaps 


- - vO'C- 


us loir at it a bio roore closer© sic#: 
Aristotle states first two csncrxvl principles; first.. a distinct 
tier. between two kinds of issling offices* the or«ao which he e?*U?3 
necessary ana those which ero required for good order© How t*i&b 
roust be wall understood > Ths others later are also necessary 
frcn another paint of viorj-. ]iesos!*a 2 y means in Aristotle £r^» 
qucnoJ.y r«ro5y mc.^sery viihaut ary inherent dignity* For ea»* 
azsp.*.e, rrrhxcp bw.ir;. oollcaecd i.s obviously ttsoesssry givox: cer** 
tain condition* rnr^ no c;vo would rerytrd this as soft&thin# to 
lock up to.» Judges are also necessary but judges are rasp£ch*d 0 

distinguishes s not siluays — frequdirtly 


So Aristotle rio.vcA 




■>*. - 


~i the wcGsa^vy and th* nohU* where tho rejan- 


ing dr* the nr.oassrury is SGrtsthing which js acraly a s^ar# and 
cannot, be undcrs-vccd r.s an oad© Th^ noblr. can be understood aa 
BCEStbing chcuc ^icrtby f its cwn sake© And tho second general 
principle is that thara is u difference regarding rullrg ^ffisos 
Vatueon saaJIl and larrs cirdo5© Sssll cities sau 3 t have as suray 
offices ns groat a variety of office 3 in on-all orac* Tksro^ 
faro you ha**e to wosdsr which offices can bo combined with i^hish, 

Tho^a arc the two genarsi prziadL® 
first hr speaks of the necessary offices ard 
f ‘ t-issas supervision of the c&vkots* supcrrlsicii 


and which ars net 

r ; 


pisa-, Host «« 
ssnuLcns si:: 


tte 


of street-:? 






I’-nrr^. r^‘>ersisicai of buildings s^td so ni 
*oi^ sjn; jo an • :*c cc;intv r ysicOA reverie collectors 



can 


jy** < n *7 
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the highest office3 must be civil* civilian and not solitary, 
except accidentally, and what is that?' 

ol'fice in question is one which, in a large number * 
of states, possesses the double power of introducing cat" 
ters and of bringing then to ccrapieticn* Short of that, 
and where the people itself is in control, it presides over 
the a3S«ablys for there must be a body to act as convener 
to the controlling authority of the constitution© The hold¬ 
ers of this office are in scsie states called Pr obcu lrri. 
or the preliminary council, because they initiate Gaffoer- 
ation^ but where there is a popular assembly, they are callad 
Boula or Ccurcilo H 


Yes; let us step hsro© In other wards* in a democratic re¬ 
gime the power of these men who prepare bills is much smaller 
than in an oligarchic and nos that i s cl^ar© But even there© 
even in a democracy tiuit is the highest executive office from 
his point of view and the highest because however sovereign the 
assembled people may bs as to what they want to do, the timing 
and* the preparation of the bills in foi^anl is, as. you 

all, have loorr.ee in rrriy classes in political science, of the 
utmost inporisuico and you — I suppose you can bring some ■iitisr— 
ic?jr» examples of committees* Senate committees especially, which 
enormous power they wield in spite of the fact that this is a 
democracy© That is what Aristotle means. That is the most in« 
portant office5 that which prepares trie business of the assem¬ 
blies© That is the highest because what ho would call the exec¬ 
utive — where is that what we would call the executive — 
where is that hers? The commander in chief, that * s military© 
That is as such sublet to civilian control© There is no chief© 
no singlo chief executive as yon have in American constitution© 
nor a prime rsLnister in the British sene®* that is not provided 
for© it is a collegium, a body* a caiall body of msa who has 
the highest executive porer in society evan in a d^accracT* 
iTcni — then wn corns to the last points baesoisc those nine arc* 
the political offices proper 3 new wo 1 11 ecus to the next© 


°But thers is also another province of affairs, which ±3 
concerned with the cult of ths civic deities © © © © n 

less of course Aristotle simply says, with the gods© Barber 
should not bring is his distinction hero: with the gods© 


i? © © c and this require?* officers such as priests and cus¬ 
todiers of tetc>lo3 ™ custodians charged with the mainte¬ 
ases and repair of fabrics and U;s r^ara;gem-snfc of any otner 
property asragusci to the srwicc cf trm gods* Oceasacavlly 
(for ore v fic*. in small states) ths whole ox this province 
is assignee to a single office 5 in other states it be 
divided c:.*czx a number of offices. *'-nd acart from pri ’fv* 
thers turv vmo to tut* scpainriternezits cf sacrifice a. . ... 

guardiam of marinas.. and the jtowsras of roligicus p*.x ; ;urty© { 
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Or the onrr^d things 


the sacred things* (Inaudible renark) 
any vessel or what have you 0 Yes 2 

"Closely related to these various offices there may also 
be a sepiiTiits office, changed with the management ox all 
public sacrifices which- have the distinction of being cele¬ 
brated on the city*s common hearth, and, as such, are ns& 
legally assigned to ths priests e The holders of this office 
are in sc^c states callsd archon, in others king, and in 
others prjbaneis. 

Yes 0 Bo you know where they vers called king3? c y 

Athens ~ Atfcerss in particular* I mean., the highest officials 
— the Athanicnr, elected ten rulers, arc hens, every year and 
one had the title, the additional title the ruler king and ho 
was in charge sf the snored tbtorsu therefor® also in charge 
of Socrates 0 ' trial, because Socrates 3 trtoi fell wlthia this do- 
maiUc I*ow then axtorsard Aristotle repeats ths enumeration in 
a different wagr and gives as • the first ibea that the of lie os 
which have to do with the demonic things, i<>e<> the gods ard war© 
far some Strang reason he takas them together and eras again 
in this Gnamsrs:bion with' tha council* The whole enumeration 
ends tor© with toe councils licj there is a certain difficulty 
her a* You see toe council was ths highest, ws have seen fcsfrro, 
and hors the list ends with that* What about — and that, of 
course,, is a very dubious isforor.se but oso must try it at any 
rate® Does it not — would not c© the first then tha lowest, 
the things which have to do vito toe goto? In this caso bind 
an easy solution straight free*, tha horses mouth, meaning Aris¬ 
totle. because ho takes uc that evsstien a-rain in Book VH ito 


Tlicro is no Greek word for religion! 

Yes, all kinds of things. 


there 


l read th 


r Tirxu u* 


a solution in 


th±3 formula* Es gives another emsssration of the offices in 
order of topnrtorao.. one* two- three and so, and thon when ho 
eernes to Timber five ho 3ays too fifth and first, what has to 
do with the gciCo In one Sanaa it is — does not belong to ths 
important onen. Only number five? a judicial sysrtom and oree« 
utivo offices and legislative to nxich ir.cro iupertanto But In 
anothci* sense* hr its inrer^ olsisu because gods are so much su« 
perior to ms* in suxEoySOto .itoto That is a problem of very 
groat A^ortonuo ::or Aristotle f . iaueh Fiore important than appears 
from tho ambsr a: liras devoted to this probtoa 0 ' You kror* 
that has aisc *o do then wito the great question raised before 0 
Ono of toe fcstcrcgcnsiticc you rxontionci are religious hi>toro« 
gcnoiti:: 2 a lev rsc iS you have a civic religion that moans there 
is no raligrlcms hstorogcrasiv-y^ Tito can be very “liberal 11 in 
practiceo If :v.u £r21 to tovs -toh a certain :bpx£ian vcdcss 


no on; 
all -\* 


ixay you zrcra vcr-nav-pori 


r> q uxr torre ro nemo axxi 


V-i •- - 


.xor^x <ro a, 

-i ' ■-* ■* 


vhtog, hut in yvnru:, of course, it is not 
Xct have to c with too cuUk' 




+J U i. , 


ham 


rv ;j ~ jralirr f*. ;. this 
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isndlirg as gentlemen would - rr/burslly- but not — there 
no leg;*! leg* and that is cvc impartdifference between the 
modern democracy and ths ancient democracy The ancient democ* 
racy was not secular 0 It was — I sss&n that lias been confused 
very rush because in the eighteenth century especially in Franco 
and othor countries — England too — when they fought against 
the established church they always looked back t o classical an<- 
tiqnity with its beautiful liberalism — you know — men like 
Voltrii*e and others* Ics, but .surely Athens was much more liberal c, 
say* than th* Spain of TorouSi^adn; there is no doubt about that*. 
But it wac. of course., not liberal in the strict sense because 
that vsj3 only an Gasy-going practise* Thors uaa no right involved 
horoc That people have rights* full civic rights* regardless 
of whether t hc^* bofj. ony to ths established religion or in the 
more —« clearer case there 5x no established religion*, Think 
hew long it took until the nsn^ecnfcraisb Cl3Pistians in England 
acquired ~ nonconformist Protestant Christ inns acquired full 
civic rights in Britoim® E&t gt i.ll the modem sccisty from its 
very tended to be a purely secular society and one 

can — K 0 find that very clearly in Habeas right at tho begin* 
nirg and that is a na,jcr diifc-ronse and that «• it still playe 
a certain ran. nat\irally- oron in the western democracies and 
tho paa3icnatc inter ."S5V Tjf-ijjs* politically interested pooplo hnvo 
in that recs in Virginia is a sirrpio sontssiporary preof cf that 
if ycu need a proof* Tos? 


“Well oT?n though It eseso that Aristotle is assuming a 
fairly ctapls sst of conditions* that is If you have homo« 
gsuaity of all these things z religion* ethrsLcitv* all ths 
things which cir> couH linl.. nsvnrthclsss wsMvc fac^d the 
one factor which varies *— v-hat is* wealthy tha rich £nd 
the poor* and cliacunaos the principles «• hew this is doo« 
criptive within ths polity cr democracy* I think we havo 
tvCtcncL ;U tail-; v.o cover tnso-c cbrisy caaas in our particular 
mesrosr as fcllrris* That ls r i*s have dene such things 
as balaucs tickets .*> *, o so even though hs docsn e t diecuso 
this tharo is a cesco in uuieh you eau cay the principle 
is still ths cz&Zic ' 1 


Very ^eodo I would go with you up to this point, but I 
hav© to add ccno irpertant qualifications 0 lieu first crjy an 
additional rsrxcrlo That is in ? vsy :..uvb I meant cn 
The vary oirrclicicy of the sobers in Arictotls ecapared with 
the cncr^cusly cnrpicx S3.tnataca in mod cm ti:Loo is no er^nontly 
helpful in clarifying err muro ec&clox prchl£38 e Simply — well., 
cal': the polio ac by Ar^vtotli «**» is as it were a natural 

^ccal for : -jalyr/irr: more -scroll: aoci^tisa*> That Id irhat was 
cl:.; . v in r - *- • . - iircu«t :cu ■- 1. •:• there is something ol:o« The 

Cww£?jxo^ i*-' u XtivO w"‘--i. jr r n»‘..'i?r^geii3ax^es other uzr\vi viio 
go~ erulsd cconr^Lc ana r . rich arc, pec:?^ are rirpiy cf ths cava 
character as rich rnd poccr* 1::. evher vorfs — you tasw — : so- 


’.v v.;. ;• the ax,' ;.cc 




- ..vig •. 


* x k»cw< 


■—its.cji povc?rr>y to n*oai«h 
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caiwlcfcionso Only accidantaBy. The .ran t*? have exactly tho 
same convictions orior and ai’i-tr .bis banta."Jptsy 9 fer example« 

Only accidontaBy, but that is not essentially different,. But ' . 
in the case cf religion conviction would and similar in 

iihe case of* languages £3 languages one could say that is :.n u.ir-> 
self nothing particular,, That is in a way politically more su- 
norficiul* you can 3 ~y#, than rich and poor* tat practicajjy^ox 
the vsry greatest importance because what prcplo thiHi' atiOUu 
the different of languages makes it a very divisive force c 
That would have to be token into sonsideratica* Hovr the last 
point I -jaut to stake regarding Book VI concerns the ends that 
is 3322 h 3 ?o That really must he the last sentence in 1322b* 

Ho*! there sre nasuHia? offices for tho&e cities which hive greater 
leisure and oro aore w*;?2tey or nore hotter off — yes — esd 
fertboraoro for these which are caacernsd with — 


c In addition there ere offices peculiar to certain states 
which iiave a more leisured character ard a greater dogrss 
of prosperity^ and concern th 2 Rselv 33 with good diEsIsIina 
—» offices for tha supervision of wcmsBf for onfcrci :g chs« 
dlcnce to law 5 fer the sun^wisicn of children: and for tha 
control*of physical training© We nsj *lso includo tha office 
fer the sur.Griuiendonco of athletic congests ana dramatic 


ocapetitions and all other similar epctrcacleso Sene cf these 
offices — thoss fer the supervision cl' vesmi aid children^ 
for — sra clearly cut of plrcc in a democracy! 

tha poor r.ac* not having slaves'> is ccrccllsd to use bio 
wifr arid children as followers and attendants 0 3 


lee; 1st us 3 top h~ro<> ITcv here that is only a epeeimsn 
of hovr officer are affected by the difference of regiao© They 
obviously r.£cc; oil deliberative and judicial^ priest,a and so 
on and rso cn, but here is a differensa beoauGo in a democracy 
there cannot - * veil* bate a modem sr-nplLsi an institution like 
censorship is an undemocratic institution* I teliavs* Host people 
would cay . — an unusmccratie institeticno It inter* 

feres nitii that froedett to live as you like which is a principle 
cf dfisicortcv and now JLristotle oivos these esaisplas which corres¬ 
pond* There arc cons ore. who u&ish tha maarggs of VQacn and of 
children© That ±0 an urlu:**ocrutlc institution as Aristotle. does 
to say tecaucD — why’ll this undoaoeratic — erne suss tbs 
democracy is xte Interests and tho i-a^tea cf the many* i u e 0 of 
tec pcor r chelae© How the poor cannot keep thoir women at bcaie 
„ yen know — that was. 3 at ia&st the Athenian under standing cf 
fee .ul’j prcpvi^* ^ c=-o that they uro net — don’t walls in the streets 
this Scind of thir-’Tlis near ora unferterate 2 y forced to 


of ;rrrh«. on the aaric-w>lsce 


send out t-herre vc.:c& doing ;VL 
\ whatever n xvc you* Tharurero it clcsss;* © woric© So I taxnk 
t:?a prinoirjii: io porlcctly e © © (sirpl^ana passes)© This 

t ~v*~v*v 31 hew t,o say ;:u;t about. Back VI 
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4 vC to brin^ in 


tor to £ivo*v 


anotiior. question but wfcrft-s the tins row? 
Kck 2vb ~ IIi\. Brows* will you cccie to no 
Hftar cla33 bscaueo you brcxjght up the question a short tirie 
ago yhish I world like to bring up and I don 8 t knew the ccrrbszct 
in i;hich it car -2 up e Will you come to ns after class? Good* 

Hot what was your queshion* Miss ? 

(Inaudible question) 0 


xcs* That is true* 'ilcro is a real difficulty 0 Key I 

r 5 modern 

you rezzmbe?} vm 


remind you cf the pretlssu Arsient doBioernsjj modern democracy< 


to 
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der.accrssy 

in wfciab 
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reco>;<nii3 

.iveccn in 

tns sense ox 

loh it is 
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prefers is a £o;?niun which 1 reed in a present day theorist* 

And. the scccu-i ruling and being rulrd in turn* which is* of 
course , considerably by representative dsnccracj but 

in eo::o vrny? at least legally* vvaryoua ic an elector ard ovr?ry- 
ana is eligibly is pr* severed,. Only tm> ell^zDAiy —» no euro 
\ is tak^n that hns of overyo&s s. fact® That 


cannot fcs conn — i 


r: :n des 


^4Tuir*'i5 


andae* r.cdom ccndi.tioua , 


¥&at ary thn «llff.-:rcssatfs i vrr? Scar 2 irculd first sny the dii'~ 
fsrarses ars due to tbs lew that Jta&ctob'ig isislcs cl* dcne*;ru« 


cy in the polls-, in a ryicJl assist j wfcoze 


reprifiontsbiTs gov» 


errnent as ckl* or piece 4 seu unrrscaasary^ and stfoondi^ the nn~ 
ftikwbion cf slsr/cry. r Thrb^s rl.ws.ys thermo Ard ihr-t* of course*, 
account:> for ssrhsfm differences* 3c*r — but gtAHU let uc» tsy 
to xmierstana — rev once realise tfciri we replies also that 
evirxk st.rrh in x*dersbax the dixrersnsc b$t£&es Ariartotla 
dascarc.vy c: 


the sxsient dco.ccrzcy «rxl sacdsra dsac-crasy by look* 


4 «*• 


suss only r.t tl'.o 


•- :.* 0 

hrsmer V 3v*’:';er. modern eociihy suH ancient society &t> 
because nrricat scricvw regardless of whstkar it tni3 
&s3c»iv!ri© cr ;trt. vse n polio* and Hc*ric*n society* rsgsrdlcso 
cf whether it is cl -^coratic or net* is not a polls* and similar¬ 
ly the appli ii.: to slavery: thi presence of slavery ia tbs 
old sjboso r# tho dbesnsa of slavery in the modern coheir 0 Wo 
\ hnva thoa to scmidir*.. contract, erniont sceiotr xcLth medorsn 
society^ but this lo riot psTsiblo in clseu* way c^copt ii* xm 
c.CiiSii^r ancient th^u bt. sxxcicnt paHtic&l thorght 9 in its did- 
rXciror.-y Iren ::o.vrn political iLa*ynt, nnd why thin switch fren 
^ society to th:*. * • -t? I v:cul:I raoiroa thsrfc as follbvJni vhsn iiO 
cpo.v: cf cJccioti^,} •;:; think in ths fir^t pieceof pcctuii^r 
scsiel iisstitutii.:-s chnr.'-ctzriniic of a sooie^ but these in- 
riitutiens are uli nv"n': tc Vc vesen^s frr? sci oni^ trotter thut 
ond in clsarl;* v h :::;•:cod c? yet© InstitG&icrs nr« rever erds 
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are the different ends of society as a T?hclo according to Aris¬ 
totle end according to the ucdom dcctriro? I discussed that 
last tirj3 in a very United rsy«» naturally taking Locke aa a 
good representative cf modern thought'- and Aristotle, of classi¬ 
cal thovyrrt, and then we sec clearly for Aristotle the end is 
virtue; for Locke is the protection of property e W c reduce 
this to a more ivxdcsicntal principle by using some other terms 
which are not identical but which, are impeded in that$ by say¬ 
ing in Aristotle the cnphacis is on duties5 in the modem dec- 
trine the enrphasis ±3 cn rights* Both admit, implicitly or ex* 
pl±cit3yy duties cr rights* jaatural!].y, because they ars, in a 
way, iuseparablOo nut it is a question of the emphasis© lrJhs- 
thcr the rights are in the service of duties or the duties in 
tha service of rights and in t ids respect the distinction is 
vsry clo&ro 1 cannot nci: dsv.?Xep to shea that this orientation 
try rights is underl^irg the ziors recent orientation by such things 
as self-rcalizatierv. I give you only one Hhk between right cl nd 
sdf-ro^jisutd.on ora that is creativity© The individual « tbs 
bearer cx the rights is the individual and thd & individual is 
conceived of then cti trie basis of a deeper reflection as the 
origdiiatcr of all* values ~ creative ealf-rcalisaticn in the 
Eenss of realizing those oibi* tfhich ha fund?^ntally createso 
5 fcrj that ciil^r in passing* The re.il difficulty in such sn analy¬ 
sis stems from this: Arisictie is a very outstanding men* nauur- 
ally., but there usro other classical thinkers who thoroughly 
disagreed with that erd these* other thir&ers are popularly knesm 
by the nsDO the Sophists and therefere* sir^e the Scphicts ors 
much closer to Looks than Aristotle is, tbs real difference be- 
tuersn ancient ova modem thought will appear from a comparison 
rut between Arivcotln ana laciio but between the Sophists and 
Loolroc Lev the first difference which strikes ere immediately 
is this* that the Sophists, and I nee this vend really cnXv far 
th^ sake of gross convvririr^e- but I cannot go into that ques¬ 
tion raw. Tho Ecskuitic the .3x3 can be stated as foilerss there 
is rousing which is :Uv3t by naturo* Justice is altogether a 
matter of Gcrivonricr.o And bars yen see the difference frees, Looks 
vary clearly© looko speaks all tire tins of natural rights axd 
a natural lcs<. Icc* but what dosa this masn? The Sophistic 
teaching isrplics that them is no hscrzogf,. no fundamental bar.® 
rnesy, betwa&n selvVlnterecb and the ccrmon interest© iher© is 
no kzrTzoyrr * z neon* of course if nsools arc fcclod thou they 
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believe in such a i. nancny and that 8 s vary deeirabla ay 
Bv.t the really bright p:yc r the* tyr«Jits 9 know that thore is r.o 
sum hsr^urys Thruiggr-aol’us-, first beck of the Rsrsublio* Polos 
isx the Gargles, s-ad so cn© locks ^ on tbs othertakes it 
ferr crastsd that ther^ ia a bxczic y batoecn a o‘lf-interest and 
tto carnon irberost© bhat hc^-s t^-is moaa rxrvvcr? That is a 
very nic:- c;ocfcri;r* ;.v.d re crc?. : . nr areer.t posplo* all *in Ihvc-r 
of nuch a aarrerry luu that i-» w.kv:ij..uing 0 i-.-mu doss it 
T ^ *'b^> sclf®3 >T^r. L^cceasu ccue^rirated in ir-ropcrty o:cd r 
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this acquisitiveness is in h&r&cry# The, in principle unlisv- 
itad acquisitiveness is in hamony yitia : the public interest^ 
and if we want to understand this 'in a non-hypocritical way we 
hsTO to 50 back to the aan who formulated that principle in th© 
most brutal mnrsr and that was th*is unspeakable fellow# Ksnde® 
vilkj icho wrote a book Private Vies* Fub?d.c Brnsflt# How hers 
you have the difference very clearly® The anci&rft Sophists said 
private vice is of course not public benefit and in modern times 
vis find this in various forms*, be could even find it in a dif¬ 
ferent Kay in MachiavelUj 1 can ? t go into that# That there 
is no harmony between — in modern tines there is a harmony bo« 
tween private vice and public benefit# Hot; from here we can 
by cno further step roach an overriding fcsmul-a which applies 
to the Sophists and Aristotle as well and therefor© is really 
the crucial difference* The word for profit which the classics 
use 5, cr gain# is the Greek word called # How what ±3 

gain, what is profit? well, ordinarily you know what every bus¬ 
iness man understands by it, whether he’s horrst or dishonest, 
but then there is a dialogue, which is now regarded as spurious, 
by Plato# called the Hippatius# which deals —* where Socrates 
hiruzeli raised the question vnat is rain and thoa, of course, 
he shows very well that vrealth is not solid gain because that# 
as you know* ban be easily taken away from you, ana so cn<> And 
co ? what is the:; ths true gain?. The highest good and the high¬ 
est seed, according to Socrates, consists in knowled^o# £0 ua 
h-rje then here — chat is tho highest private benefit* private 
good,, io aiedeaphilosophy* science, however you call it# md 
boro again wo rind the thosi3 c there is no pre-ostablicb-cd bsr» 
merr between the private good and the public goed# So in other 
words what you find on tha leanest lavs! of nory acquiaitivcroso 
in. the vulgar Genoa you find again on the highest level and there¬ 
fore W5 can sey the real fiiffsrsnc-s* ’tritk the qualification I 
bring is^diabaly* tyfe^on ths classics and the moderns is thins 
a fund cadent zl hrruorrr between the individual and society in mod¬ 
em thoughts ths questioning of that harmony in pre«mcdern thougfrto 
ITov there is ens crucial qualificatioa# In a t?sy of course this 
classics aebsit such a barnicvy* hut how is this haraony -® wrhors 
do we find that nemci-y according — I mean where do we find it 
in Aristotle? Xon have read it all the tines the polls D There 
is a harmony fcsvwoeu tqo polls and the individual/ that 3 s the 
meaning# The polls is natural* I,? tiia Lunar: being, cannot fca 
truly a human h:.ing ercqpfc by hiing fully a erltdsem# The har¬ 
mony octwcen private iniorsst aad public interest is brought 

philoscpcy as pirllosophy nor by 
If you replace moral virtue by 
fiacti'c you arc in a wrvy incj-u precise* is: & way leso clear# 

Bat they are in tais contest practically cjr^r^acus# isi ctksr 
words* the perf cticn of tua irdiridud is rliHnticsa with the 
perfection cr . -a citiroas thi perfection or nan is idonfclcsi 
with the parf ::v:icn cl tie citizen because tbs ?>orfecticr. of 
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which all decent ’men at all tines believed Iru It is however 
exposed to certain theoretical diTficulties© It is a good for¬ 
mula but which. in co good also because it conceals the deeper 
difficulties* Aristotle* being a theoretical rum* does not con¬ 
ceal difficulties and therefore he seta them forth* how where 
doas the difficulty appear* in Aristotle in what we have read? 
Good man and gcod citiucn. They do not — even if we don^t go 
into any deeper reflection “the good man and the good citizen 
do not always coincide — yea remember* The good man and the 
good citizen coincide only if the city is of a certain kind* 
namely the best city but this best city unfortunately is raroly 
if ever possible — one difficulty* But even in the best city 
it requires only the ruling — the citizen only as a ruling man 
is a good man 4 , not as long us he is ruled only* But ultimately, 
of course, one h-s to go' much beyond that * In other words* hew 
-is the problem solved on this level in modern thought? We* con 
say this i moral virtue proper has no place in that basic modem 
scheme, the schens of Hobbes and Locke* What you need as vir¬ 
tue is instrumanval virtual i©e rt not virtue c hole 6 worthy for 
its oin sake but only In k utilitarian sense, and that msrns 
also that the convent and the range of virtue is enormously Uni¬ 
ted a3 as indicated by the phrase honesty is the best policy 
which as — ana nenesty is liivich narrower than human excellence 
as at was understood cy.th’S s&aoci&s* Strictly speaking., moral 
virtue is net nso-isd* Tvro things ars sufficients enlightenment* 
which means also the self-interest^ but itmassis 

^much mere, and secondly positive law, LuHghtunr^nt and pesi- 
t«LV *5 1^7 tfOgstni'c OoGOJlioO ths h armory between. private and pub» 
He interesto if va apply this to our Question I meon 

I disregard ccrplitely and*’colibsrately the enernous coaplic?.- 
ticn which arose frea the foot that the unsatisfactory charac- 



ifc^fcsd in t-uo cc'rrae* That would not fundamentally 

J * * r: ~ althcugh it is* of course, vory important - 
buv I cannon cxpjjuin now why it dcos not fundaman t ally effect 
it© Those who n-'iopen to bo in the Karr seminar xd.ll remember 
the f‘W remarks uses Issv vir.** about this process, the hlstor— 
ical process establishing the rational order which is as Kaehil 
avcllian in Kant- as it was in r. different way in Adam Smith* 

himself« J. limit myself new to 
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which h'.s nc parallel in untie ub thonrhfeo And this furthermore 5 
Enligteborsrasirt 1202.1:3 *lco hue psseatial haruony between science 
and society and this harmony finds its expression in the phenes- 
enon ox a science serving cccicty; in one word, technology, which 
is P of course, wholly absent in any strict sense fren the clas¬ 
sic cl democracy mid this in itself leads, of course — in itself 
— to the absolute impossibility of small states in the way of 
the ancient polls because — I don't have to labor that pointy 
Another point which is also implied in everything I said and 
I can here only enumerate it is the distinction between state 
and society, which is irepli^d in everything I said and which 
is wholly absozsfc from classical notions^ and with this interest¬ 
ing difficulty, that it is impossible clearly to deeids which 
of the two is lx L</hsr, state or- society* Y.ov. r.x*y remoter that 
from a former diL-cucsj.cn5 the aims cx the individual — the ul« 
timate end is happiness} happiness is that for which man lives 
and happiness is subjactive 5 whereas the conditions of happiness 
life, liberty. a*:d the pursuit ci happinr-ss —r arc obj^stivo© 


They r.ppl 


x.o 


Therefore the state is higher because 


it stands for the only thrlrv in these matters objective, but 
this objective, urfoiouiuaw-mly. is nob thaend* Therefore — 

I me-erja in ore respect — that I thirl is a laiitLsaisa one must say 
about the modem distinction between state a-xi society a Cns 
could say to live res one limes, 'this formula of ancient democra¬ 
cy as gi'/on by Aristotle, is in modem tdrics elaborated infin¬ 
itely beysrd the ansisiite and becey.es in that elaborated fera 
the distiz-stien bets-sen state and society* In ancient tinea* 
and that may bo an answer to ycur question* happiness was always 
understood* if wn uss the bc modern t&sas* a;? objective« And 
ths very xdxsplo rooson is ibis: if you start frees the lowest 
l&vsl and do not go into thosa refined analyses of Plato ana 
Aristotle what does anppdrsss Xos, surely & state cf 

Tb.:r.« J s olCAr* If .’cneoas is aliraya dissatisfied 
he ic clearly rot hayyy but a man can bo content* for e::r:q?elo P 
because he is a XiOrcnic irdiridiiaX or an idiot of sene kind and 
that is net ™ you Tro-udri^t call that man a happy nau 0 llow^ 
make thir happiness is a state of cuvbable 

coutentedress and this element of e nviab le contains the objec¬ 
tivity* Th'jt is not something mh:la£T 5 eTa peeiuirrlty of tills 
isllew, be./ ro&srthang wri/xi* cver.vosenebou vrisheo for h ir .^ If 0 
esxcLu on trs crudest level to be reasonably weal— 
a pleasssrfe life- lots of That ic sought} 

vhau is meet raou decors ana like and that is happiness an 

the vulger senes* Scrshasr corrected with that «— that is rvaia 
r.crs sir^rrticn- not analysis? I don't have the time now ~ 
as tliia: tixvt in ci^iccl nation 1 bsliev? it is clearer 
than in tha modern notion c:: earocresy that iroodoa itself is 
r.n end, i~ the c;vi not c-nlr ef irvccreor but -r tteo isidividrtiui 

-*r^ v»cxcu .. y *is* v fc air, v'd. *i* j uauc* m 
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as a gcodo We do not in tho crte/by virtue of ths non-*o:a'.3t?noe 
of slavery proper# ue cannot ssnsc*that daily# constantly* as 
a goodo Hew* did I ansfcsr your qua scion or did I not? 

(Inaudible responss). 

Tea* but fron Locks c e point of view veil lot me state 
it this way. Locke rrd Hobbes state expHoitly that happiness 
— they dorr t use the word subjective but apert from the word 
thqysay in effect happiness is subjective* In all these ancient 
discussions it is taken for granted that there is a difference 
of opinion as to what constitutes happiness* but that is surely 
not subjective in itssj.f and therefore this whole lire of argu¬ 
ment ©rising from Hobbes and Locks dees not start in classical 
thought, I erast leave it today* cind !-ir<> Brcwn will you cons 
to moo o o o 
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Aristotle*s Politics: Lecture,/I$ 9 May 17» I960 


• • • « but your paper seems to be distinguished by a particularly 
high degree of caution, if this is of any help to you* and that is 
a very good quail ty- But sometimes caution is also — prevents one 
fro® a necessary daring and therefore — but I T?iIX come to that* 

You make many very good remarks 0 -"What I regard as the-defect of 
your paper is this a you discussed very clearly the Aristotelian 
discussion of imperialism of the polls vso self-preservation or de¬ 
fensive posture- You did not raake clear the relation of this problem 
of imperialism to the question of the good life of the individual© 
You showed scme rareness of it but you did not dr a:r the conclusions 
I nears* what is if I present it in the form of a proportion let 
us call it imperialism — teperialissa to defenses© That 3 n .the polls* 
VJhat is the equivalent of that for the individual? 


^w'ell there are a number of distinctions© One is simply be¬ 
tween the life of poiltioal activity and involvement in it 
and the life of c outery!£ tion* but there is a more 
version cf the political life which would be being a tyran» 
nicol ruler which would in a sense «•** R 

.1 

Yes© All right© Tyranny to what? 
n To being an active oltlzmio** 

Say a republican citizen* All right© That 11 s true* bit there 
is also the other thing to which you alludod© 

^Which is the life of ecnteurDlation which — 13 


Could I say the practical life proper© the political life 


the theoretical 


~+icVo a to e 


orcoer* to wi 

'f&ick ytm shsrscCdc It is very strange that the practical political 
man it? ~~ correspond^ on ths level of the individual life., to the 
isEjariejjIstie polls© and the theoretical man corresponds to the self- 
contained polls© But t?c srast discuss it later© How there were a four 
other points© Regarding the v.or&hip of the gods t first in order of 
narit is Barker 2 s addition., ”Fi£th and first” is what Aristotle 
ss^s* Wg come to that labor© Hew* then you made a remark which I 
did not quite urderst&cd about ~~ that all things-have been discovered 
hitherto, cnly they issst be brought together© You referred wisely to 
the pat-all-?! in the second book© Did you oav craning about the dif¬ 
ference between the two statements© That did not become clear to t&3« 


2 1 dichv1 rcallvr 


I thine: tnere was more 
'.nt that moat things have already boen 
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bok VII that cUssovery proper chould 
u not bscm discovered but also an c.wplic^ 
be gained by using things which already 
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Well, what pn concerns:! with now only is this© The statement 
vin Book VII is not an identical repetition of what is said in Book 
II and I think'we can say thai*s the general rule© There are no 
identical repetitions© There 3 s always something —• new twist to a 
thought in a repetition® Then, I did not quite understand what you 
said about the question of the good citizen in Book VII as distinguished 
from Book m* 

"Well, the main point would be that the good citizen would 
also necessarily be a good man and he would be relative to 
the regime, but he would be relative to the best regime®" 

So therefore it is not relative© 


"To be relative to the bast would be, in a sense, absolute 0 H 

That 9 © absolute© So I eees that was the difficulty tfoich I 
had* Now the last point, regarding slavery? there I think you seemed 
rather obviously to lack daring* Now let us read that passages in 
1330a25 following© 'We may begin with that? 1330225, toward the end 
of 1330a* Mr© ReinicLn, will you tell the class on which page it is® 

"I would assume that it started with 13 on page 306 —» The 
class which farms it should ideally, and if we can choose 
at will, be slaves — s 


Yes, now this — where he says ideally means in Greek if it 
could be done according to wish© You remember that? Aristotle uses 
this much simpler and clearer egression© What an ideal is is very 
hard to say, but what a wish is we all know© Ws must only understand 
that the wish is not an arbitrary wish but the wish of sensible people© 
You understand© Good© Yes? 


n ~ but sieves not drawn from a single stock, or from stocks 
of a spirited temper * This will at once secure the advantage 
of a good supply of labour and eliminate any danger of revolu* 
tionary designs© Failing slaves 9 the next best class will be 
one of serfs who as 1 © not of Greek origin and whose character 
is like what has just been described*. The farm hands employed 
on private estates should belong to the owners of those estates 8 
those who are employed on public property should belong to the public© 
How the slaves who till the soil should be treated, and why it is 


wise io offer all slaves the eventual reward of emancipation, is 
a matter which Tie shall discuss later*" 


Yes but surely we 
Aristctlo has written i 
to offer all slaves s« 


don 7 t ~ that has not come down to us if 

.to But one thing he makes clears it is better 

a reward. freedom* emancipation© That is ~ 


what do you say to that in the 
slavery in look 1? ids? 


light of Bock I© of what we heard about 


;; Tfell, this is why I brought up 


his question of natural slaver;/ 
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Yes , that* s absolutely' necessary* bat you should have — you 
should not have stopped so early 0 Go oh« tTnat is the natural 
slave? 

*Ihe natural slave was supposedly not capable of living his 
own lifo Q Hence s certainly Aristotle would not recommend that 
they should just be turned loose because it wouldn 1 1 be doing 
them a favor and it wouldn* t be doing anyone else a favoro n 

Yery wello Now what follows? 

"If he makes any reference to the emancipated slaves it seems 
to me that in a way he 3 s in a difficult position because —• 
one point I wanted to bring up which I didn’t have time on —■ 
is that in his best regime he really has built a system which 
needs leisure for citizens* which means somebody has to do the 
menial duties and this would be the slaves* On the other hand* 
he speaks of offering emancipation whether it 3 s because it -3 
wiser to d o that sort of thing or because it* s the only justi¬ 
fiable thing to dOo There seems to be a problem c ?f 

Well* that is an. under statement 0 

(Someone else}? n VJhare Barker translates vise to offer all 
slaves* isn ? t the. word is very prudent?" 

Is better* better* 


"The good master educates the natural slave — ” 

1/hat do you say to that Kr© ? 

"It can 5 1 be done*" 

VJhy not? 

"Because they’re natural slaves — 13 

1 He 3 s too dumb for be±r:g educated* //ell* what 7Jm driving at 

/ is that is a manifest contradiction to Book I® The slaves which 
Aristotle needs for his so-celled ideal state are not natural slaves© 
That — common sense could have told you that* These fellows who are 
• very so dumb that they ean s t count* szy* beyond five* you see* are 
useless except for — X mean you would have* needed more supervisors 


<j 


t hsjk you have slaves© So that* in other words* what Aristotle says 
illicitly — you have to have slaves who ere not by nature slaves 
ar,£i you can sv.-n x :oer,.n you should bust tho case wide cvesi and cay 
tliwt the poli? is then based cn a certaa.n~:and of injustice* it makes 


p^splo slaros rho ought not to be sXsvss and that — a real understanding 

A V5*'**j*{ *. v ^ jl, __ -• # j « - © 


ox. 


■ o 


Uu acr 


TTOcud nave to face that iscne* and that is very 
cia whd* questi.cn of natural justice* natural ri^ht© 
; euun fcjst transgress semethere natural nyut* chcii 
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natural right rmst be qualified;, to put it mildly, in order to be 
politically reliant, Thai c s a very great points That is probably 
one of the™ I ^can people have said a lot about Machiavelli and 
AristotXo, your know 5 and the section on tyranny in the fifth book, 
that this foreshadows MachiaveHio That is not true, but this is 
much closer to what liachiavelli sayso Only still 'there are funda¬ 
mental differences, but in this respect the difference is not as 
radical as it eight seem© Of course, one can try to get around it 
and say — the way in which Thomas Aquinas interpreted the first 
book, the doctrine on slavery« Then it appears, according to that 
interpretation which is, I think, not correct, that the conventional 
slaves are not unjustly slaves, meaning this? a conventional slave 
,is a man who has been made a prisoner in war and tills is a benefice 
because the alternative would be killings That was the Reman law 
tradition of this time; Thomas didn't figure that out© But I don 3 t 
think that is what Aristotle means, and in addition it would raise 
toe great question — the more fundamental question — with what 
right can you kill people who have laid down arms? Locke 3 s question© 
Do you not have to — the moment a man ceases to be a warrior by lay¬ 
ing down his arias do you still have a right to kill him? 

ft It f s just a formulation of might makes right in this situation© n 


Yes, you can say that, but it is more specific here because the 
specific principle appealed to is this 2 that slavery is a benefice 
of, let us say- international law cy. virtue of which a defeated enemy 
is protected against annilrJJlation* That is not Aristotle 2 s thesis, 

I would say© Aristotle regards the slave who is not by naturae a 
slave as a man who has been unjustly made a slave© Therefore the 
situation is very clear in Aristotle© Yes? 


(Inaudible exchange, followed by following remark by a student) 
15 On the other hand, the offer may not necessarily be a lie but 
ii 3 s just that the slave fails to live to an old enough age so 
that he can become emancipated 0 ,! 


T 


Yes, but still Aristotle makes a very simple rule that obvious 
lies toich are discovered very soon are extremely stupid and self- 
defeating and you may have heard something about this subject in 
the last weeks or so* (Transcriber's notes this reference to the 
U~2 incident brought an wpr-oar from the class)© We are dealing here 
strictly with Aristotle© If 1 nay only repeat thats this question 
of slavery has a very great bearing on the fundamental question of 
natural right and that is a point where one can dig much deeper© © © 6 
Plato© who is^ generally speaking, much more outspoken than Aristotle 
is, much less Jana Ausiinian than Aristotle — Plato says in perfect 
lysUxtri^cs In v-r% q fourth beck of the Rcrabli^, when he indicates the 
seven titles to rule touch exists for e;^sipjLe, father over son and 
other *chings^ he moni-iens this one 2 the rignt of the stronger.> 'by 
which Plato naans-.. in all political rule which we find this element 
cf mere fores enters© It is not the orixj but it oatera* Well, 

of course Aristotle too admits that when he toe necole in favor 
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of the regime rmst be stronyev than those who are not in favor* 
Stronger does not nscessariij mean numerically stronger because 
that depends, as you know, on rrHitary techniques and other kinds 
of considerations* what corunritutes strengtho That is so* I mean, 
one cannot disregard that., * I mean* unarmed justice is politically 
not necessarily effective to put it mildly* You know? After all, 
there is a use of force* of legitimate force, which everyone admits, 
but it is force all right and therefore there must be force around 
and force enters 0 Plato indicates it* by the way, most siiiipiy at the 
beginning of the Rep ublic , There is a brief scene where Socrates is 
kept in the Piraeus* first by force, and then persuasion comess it is 
better fer you to stay there because there will be a beautiful spee«* 
tacle tonight* Haw both elements, force and persuasion, combined are 
the secret of* politics and to call a free regime one in which the per¬ 
suasion clement is stronger than the force element end a tyrannical 
regime where the proportion is different© That cannot be spelled out 
easily in .xasssricjOL terms, quantitative terms, but I think that the 
idea itself, the thought itself is easily intelligible B Now you 
wanted to say something Hr* PauXknsr? 

! ^Jcralon 2 t there be a problem if you freed the slaves * 

Tv onion 5 1 that detract from the homogeneity of the polio, 

to wit it mildly? 


Yes, it wruld create a problem* but then in order to answer that 
question o-ne would have ‘to wde r-stsnd the obvious secret of Aristotle 5 s 
best regime* Only then trill your observation acquire its proper 
farce» l e m perfectly willing to state that* There is no harm done 
in stating a secret which in obvious* But you wanted to say something? 
Ho* All lights what is that secret? You ranember in Book III where 
the fundamental exposition Is given we had an argument in favor of 
democracy, not a 3 a univcrs 
demos has a eeciain 


ouu in a cer 




is tolerably c 


7 . 


in «« if - the 
Then a democ¬ 
racy in this kind where also tha best men form part of the- sscaably, 
to say nothing of the ruling offices- and can taake themselves felt* 
One could very well cay that in such a society the collaciivo wisdom 
of the citizen body, which includes the wisdom of the hast members, 
could bo said xc be supericr to the wisdom of any individuelo You 
remember that argument * Now that was elaborated and everything 
seemed to be firxu lie had cur democracy^ except it is not repre- 
oentativoa ind. then i\ristaticapparently without any racicou begins 
to ezrang in tes 31110, ana xLm it works up to a point wnero the 
absolute king 5 wisde-ra isoaraats* appears to bo as the highest* as the 
divine regime^ You reiwsviber that 0 And we were eonivcirced with 
the absolute « tTrrr did he not leavs it at this wonderful 

democracy no hac paancC-n* Am soiesfixing Trust ria dsfieisist f?) from 
Aristotle v r, poimt cf via:/ raid by studying the Politics as? a whole 
one can find it,. Brsry devecravf, hci^vor gccuT^reqSril^s tha cueord- 
icaticvi of fhssa xrhs are nature best to tho~a uho oro no " 


*w» WU 


-C.3 a ecru 


tiA, a? t: 


Gy nauura 


That 1 e 


1 it 
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theoretical forssiLa* It is according to nature* Those who are by 
nature better should mile those who are by nature inferior to thsmo* 

In other words?., the city must be'a hierarchic structure and that is 
not sufficiently recognized in a democracy* in any democracy* ■* But ^ 
still* this kingship on the other hand — He learn that true, admir¬ 
able as it nay be, belongs somehow to the past* It is impossible 
once you have these large cities which you had in Aristotle’s time* 
Then in Book IV we received a somewhat different suggestion which 
was in between the democracy and king 3 hip and that was the polity, 
the rule of the middle class you can also say* This is in between 
and that also seemed to be perfectly satisfactory, politically 
speaking* But still this question always remains: those who are by 
nature best, And from this point of view — here you have, you can 
say, here you have the rule of the demos. Here you have no demos. 

All are subjects* Ho one is a citizen* In the polity you had some¬ 
thing which was a qualified demos; qualified, property qualifications 
and so on* And now in Books VII and VIII Aristotle gives hie account 
of the best regime. This is neither a democracy nor kingship nor 
polity* It is an aristocracy* In ether words, that is in between 
democracy and kingship but closer to the Idngship than the polity 
was, but of course not a k£ngsk±p« What is-the secret of that 
aristocracy? _ TV s absolutely unique, What about «*— you remember 
throughout the work the discussion — the demos — the great problem. 
The multitude of Greek citizens who-are poor and are, therefore, 
unable to acquire the necessary e ducation, and yet, ch the other hand, 
being t hree mm demand r ights*. That 3 6 the political problem for 
Afib'totleo HvH does he solve that problem in the best regime. Book 
VII? 


etc,? 


"Well, you moan through education? 11 

Ho, what does he do? What does he do with the demos? 

"Well, he starts out with a very superior group of people, t? 
All righto But what about the others: the craftsmen, farmers. 


"They are not citizens 0 a 

That* c itc But what does that mean in political tea-ms? 

"They derrt rule c n 

Yes, but more clearly* There is no donsos* Aristotle solves 
the problem of the dsmes by ecolisbing it 0 Beautiful* Whether he 
meant it quite seriously or not ~~ that might be a long question — 
but that is the open secret of Aristotle" o Politico c . He comes as 
close as possible to the best regime simply 7 "th™kingshipby this 
solution* So — veil, we will turn to that later* In other words, 
Aristotle' J a Fclitics is as Utopian" as Plato* s. In a way* even 
tf-ccch b-cavee ::.*i oiutohi Lrv". ^ °nly political work of Plato «*- 
tne t -::-cu.£iic coo a political work prep arly speaking —- o have 

a dcs-osc io- do net have iv here* That * a very strange* In other 
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}words you hare no danos but you have slaves "who do not deserve to .be 
/slaveso In other words, yon replace one incorr/onience by another* 

I Generally stated, politics is the realm of inconveniences and you can- 
Wot get any political order which is free from inconveniences, which 
is not an unimportant lesson* By utopianism proper I think we under¬ 
stand today a political order which is free from-inconv eniences o I 
mean when people say the utopiasts they mean thato ^hat 9 s impossible, 
really* Now you wanted to day something? 

(Inaudible exchange)* 

By emancipating the slaves* Aristotle seems to generate a demos* 
That is tae great danger — sure* Either you perpetuate the injustice 
of having made people slaves who should not be slaves* That*s one way 
] of solving it* Or you try to be just* You bring in a demos; you gradu¬ 
ally generate a donos which can be fatal, but of course that is not so 
simple* You remember that* for example, a city like Venice was a rather 
restricted aristocracy or oligarchy for many* many centuries because 
if people know always* and are constantly reminded of the fact, that 
they are freedmen or descendants from freedmen and the others are suf¬ 
ficiently strong they can last for some time* We must not forget that* 
But nevertheless it creates a problem of having people around who are 
not claves and> indeed* ; not legally citizens but who by their very 
bulk would make themselves felt* That problem exists* 

(Inaudible que stlon ) © 

Yes, we come to a parallel passage very soon* Let us postpone 
that and now turn to a coherent discussion of the first part of Book 
VIIo Now we urust remember the context* The question is to construct 
the bast regime — not only to analyze it or to describe it but how 
to establish it — and the theme is the best regime and the best re« 
g±me"i3~that which is most conducive to the best life, to the most 
choiceworthv life* Let us see near the beginning in 1323al7, the 
third sentence from the beginning of the book — for it is proper 
that — do you have that? 


*As long as that is obscure, the nature of the ideal consti¬ 
tution must also remain obaure; and we may thus expect that 
— unless something unexpected happens — the best way of 
life will go together with the best constitution possible in 
the circumstances of the case** 


Yes© In other words, here is already a reference to chance* 
If nothing tmerpectsd or strange happens * That can 0 Someone can 
live well and lead the no a l choiceworthy life in a very imperfect 
regime* Thai can happen* Socrates is the moat famous example* 

That can happen.. But that is not rational* It is hotter if the 
whole order cf society is so as to further the best life of the 
individuals* Bov,, therefore*, ite have than to ravre two questions* 
T’irrrCy what is tae best And second, is earns life, xrsy of 

life, ths baa*"- 
that wvior to 


v* ::ir individual and for the pcili? be don* t know 
Basil firci the cue a cion \:nzz is the 


sJ*.; . cL yj. t a. o 
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be 3 t IlfQc This is Azdetotl£*s settling of the famous problem of 
value judgmentso He does this in a few lines* Let us read them! 
a little bit later, where you left off* ‘ 

"The nature of the' bestr-lif e is a theme which has already 
been treated by us in works intended for the general public a 
Much of what has been said there may be considered adequate, 
and wo oust use it here* There is one classification of the 
constituent elements of the best life which it is certain 
that no one would challenge® This is the classification of 
these elements into external goods; goods of the body; and 
goods of the soul* It will also be generally agreed that 
all of these different »goods 3 should belong; to the happy 
man* Ho one vculd call a nan happy who had no particle of 
fortitude, temperance, .justice, or wisdoms who feared the 
flies bussing about his head; who abstained from none of the 
extremest forms of extravagance whenever he felt hungry or 
thirsty: who would ruin his dearest friends for the sake cf 
a farthing; whose mind was as senseless, and as much astray, 
as that of a. child or a madsan* These are all propositions 
which would bo accepted by nearly everybody as soon as they 
were stated<> K 

How let uo suop here® There is no value problem* What the 
good life is —- evoiryone knows that* Ton have to be reasonably 
veil off, in the first pise 3 0 Ssy if you are starving or freezing 
to death ~ no one would call such a man harpy* Also health and a 
reasonable condition of the body, and also goods of the soul* Clear? 

Is there arsons who doubts that, that a man who haa all those three 
things is a happy man? Elementary® Yes? 

”What about potential debate on what is a good of the soul?” 

Clear? Is it not true that a man who is frightened of every¬ 
thing, i 0 e* who is completely deprived of courage, irnici be absolutely 
miserable baesuse there are so ny occasions for being frightened 
every minute? We cannot even be sure that this house will not collapse, 
for instance, to spy nothing of someone shooting ~~ taking a pot shot 
here* 80 ^ in other words — and the sai^s applies to temperance and 
the other things xoo 0 

”Then how about potential debate on what is happiness, on 
which all cf these rest® 1 * 


Ho question, rosily no question * We forgot theso simple ~ we 
are in a false sense sophisticated. V/e forget that simple stratum 
underlying all ths oop::isvicatc I emotions t I axa aware of the fact 
that there are certain difficulties- but practically, politically 
spoiling, as we ought to do when we speak of political metiers, the 
ay is not. so difficult* I “/-;*uld advise you to road 


in 
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have many friends* It 8 s a-part of happiness* To have good friends: 
natur al ly a part of happiness* To have childrens happiness* Thai. 
there are certain people who don? t* want it — we know that — but 
then we say that is a special Case or in some cases we even say - 
something wrong, and so© That is simple* That this is — you see 
you must not forget this? there is a sophisticated level where all 
these things are in need of a more detailed investigation, but in 
political matters, as long as you want to understand ihe citizen as 
citizen, this sophistication is out of place* 

n Ii seems to me that it is exactly in political matters where 
certain choices are to a statesman that this problem 

would become greater than anywhere else * 11 

Yes, but on the basis of that© On the basis of that the 
generally spsaidLng man have this notion of happiness and that they 
say we don s t get enough happiness if we — well, think of a policy: 
guns vso butter or butter vs e guns© What is the issue? The issue 
is that some people soy we want to have the happiness of butter re¬ 
gardless of what might happen to the happiness of our children, and 
> other people say the other way a round* That is of course — I mean, 

I have no doubt that 3 s clear© But ell these questions arise on the 
basis of things agreed upon© That is the point 0 The questions arise 
* even earlier, ‘ as Aristotle will say immediately, but here we have had 
only one point* Happiness consists of throe elements* external goods, 
goods of the body, arid goods of the soul* that else do you want? 
Anything you can think of will fall under that© But this gives rise 
to a very important question immediately, which Aristotle takes up, 
naturally, immediately © But you had a point — you wanted to make a 
point© 


tr Well, it would seem to me since Aristotle 5 s obviously right 
here that modern liberals basically accept this as an implicit 
premise* Ji 

Unfortunately, only as an implicit premise © It is the sake of 
science not to make implicit premises, especially if they are impor¬ 
tant© 


f, I agree with you© It 5 s unfortunate it*s only implicit, but 
I think if it 3 s made explicit a lot of the difficulties of 
modern liberals would be resolved©” 


Yes, all right© Now let us see whether Aristotle has our univer¬ 
sal agreement when he goes on© Let us read the next sentence* 


"But differences begin to arise when 
each good should men have? And that 


we ask, * Hew much of 
is the relative super¬ 


iority of one good over another ? 3 
is regarded as adequate — !2 


Any modicum of goodness 


Of virtue 5 virtue* Yes, all ri$ht<> 


* ~ but wealth unci property, power 
things, arc coveted to an excess vh: 


reputation, and all. such 
.cl knows no bounaa or iirlto© 1 * 
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You see, that is the immediate problem Everyone admits that, 
but may I state with you the problem in the most simple runners 
slightly differently, the same formula from Aristotle 9 s EthicS o 
Happiness: what is happiness? Aristotle says virtue plus equipments 
equipment — nice word* You must have some in order to 

be virtuouso And now there arises this interesting question* You 
x (several inaudible words) and the question arises what has priority 
1 and there are people who say first let me get the equipment by hook 
' and by crook and then I will be virtuous c That 5 s one way of putting 
it 0 That is the cruestion which Aristotle means; only sane people take 
such a long time in acquiring the equipment that they can never come 
to • o o o so that’s the question, what’s the proportion? If you 
think of the fancuo formula of Harold Las swell, what are the three — 
<-the unholy trinity of political man? You remember that? Safety:, 
/income, deference* Safety, income, deference c That i 3 what Aristotle 
— he doesn’t speak of income 5 he speaks of wealth, but income is only 
the modern equivalait of wealth, and so on® That is it* He doesn’t 
even mention virtue-, which I think is imprudent because think of some¬ 
one running for office with the only thing we know about him is that 
ha is concerned with safety, income, deference* and we would not elect 
him, so he would at least have to add that probably an implication of 
deference is deference to virtue, and therefore virtue would come in* 
So, all right B But still that is the question* Some people cay* yes, 
surely you must be a docent man, but that is relatively minor* The 
main point is to be rich and powerful© Goode That Is then a diffi¬ 
culty immediately and now* therefore, we have to get the true answer 
to this question Which is the most important of these three elements, 
or, let us sayy two elements^ virtue and the things which are not in 
themselves virtue? What does he say? 


K There is an answer which can be given to men who act in this 
way® 8 The facts themsalvos make it easy for you to assure 
yourselves on these issues a You can see for yourselves that 
the g oods of the soul are not gained or maintained by external 
goodso It is the other way round* You can see for yourselves — 

Yes, now -wait 3 do you see that? Do you remember? Does this re¬ 
wind you of something? 

*The Apology of FIato., a 


Abso2.utsl.V2 the utilitarian argument for virtue* You want riches; 
all right* But if yon lack virtue completely you would not be able 
to keep the weal-th for a single- day becau3© wealthy in order to be 
kept, must be- Judiciously administered 0 Judgment is a virtue, and 00 
on, aid even acquiring requires some virtuoso So that is the simple 
point which* I iaink* -rust slso be aduitted© Now let vb first read 
this whole ariumont of Arictotlo® fills is based on the deads, as ho 

say*** on the sot n. end things fchieh we see* Ihreryone can see that c 
How the next poin** 


car c *-e for yourselre 1 $ that fslicity no matter whether 
ren find it in pleasure, or goodness, or noth of the two «.-*• 
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belongs more to those Mho have cultivated their charac¬ 
ter and mind to the uttermost, and kept acquisition of 
external goods within noderate limits than it does to those 
■who have managed to acquire more external goods than they 
can possibly use, ana are lacking in the goods of the soul» 3 n 

In other words, even if yon assume what Aristotle regards as 
wrong, that bliss,, felicity- happiness^ consists in pleasure as 
distinguished from virtue — Aristotle leaves that question open 
here — even in that case you will seo that people who have a sensible 
temper are happier nan than those who do not have a sensible temper, 
and therefore virtue, the sensible temper, is the most important ele¬ 
ment of happiness© les? 

"But the problem can also be easily solved if vie consider it 
theoretically© 1! 


Yes, now theoretically means ~ that ie, if we consider it 
according to the logos, according to the reason aa distinguished from 
observation of th™facts cr deeds; if we go back from the facts which 
are always consequences of^senothing to 'the reasons, to the basic 
tilings, and that he does in the sequel© ■ 

"Eternal goods, like all other instruments, have a neces« 
sary linit of si 


In other words, now we begin to think© We do not speak anymore 
about riches and hew wonderful it is to have n mink coats and Hells 
at-ever it may be, but now ve begin to think© What are 
ns for life and t 

They cannot give us 


Reycss and ’di 

external things? They are means for life and then means S3 means are 


necessarily in the service of something else 
as such they are limited*, 


- SD * 


"Indeed all things of wtili 
excessive amount of such th: 


t-y are of this character; and any 
ings must either cause its possessor 


some injury, or* at any rate, bring him no benefit© The greater 
the amount of c-ach of the goods of the soul, the greater is its 
utility — if indeed it is proper to predicate c utilityat all 
here, and we ought net simply to predicate 8 value 3 © ,? 


The noble, the noble© In other words, what is merely mesn 3 can 
never be v r rri cc-jy speaking* noble 0 I moan one can loosely cay tnat 8 s 
something nobis — in the Greek the same word as beautiful — but it 


is not,. strictly speaking* that, 


Yes? 


,s In general terns v w© are clearly entitled to lay com this 
propositions 5 The fee at state of thing /. is to the best state 


of thin*- 3* as thins A i to elf is to thing B* 2 If 


—li' 

»-*r. x ssn t-hirr^ A itr> j - 

$he soul is a thing marc precious ~ intrinsically as 
in relation to us — than either cur prcoorty cr cur t 
b-st etabe of the serf! uust necessarily bear the saw© 
to the bast stats of either our property or our bo-dyv' 


therefore 


y P tho 
ration 


1 
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In other words, the hierarchy of goods follows, is consequent 
upon the hierarchy ox' beings, so t'oat' if the soul is higher in dig¬ 
nity than possessions then tho gobd of the soul, virtue, must be . 
higher in dignity than wealth* That’s clearo Or let us take* ' ^ 

another examples if nan is a higher being than a louse, the goodness 
of nan is higher than the goodness of the louse* That’s clearo And 
the question — yes — let us first, if you don’t mind, finish that 
argument; we are soon through; the next sentence only c 


tt Let us add that it is for the sake of the soul that these other 
things are desirable, and should accordingly be desired by every 
man of good sense ~ not the soul for the sake of them* 51 


~ of things* Yc 
' wisdom is 


Yes* Nov;, furthermore, he says in this sentence, those things 
are by nature choiceworthy for the sake of the soul and therefore 
— I add therefore — all well*-thinking men must choose in accordance 
with that* Wise choice, practical wisdom, follows the natural order 

Follows the natural order of things * Practical 
of course, other- considerations enter in a subordinate — 
a subordinate level -- but primarily prudence consists in choosing 
idle good things according to the natural order of the good things* 
This is the argument.of Aristotle hy which ho settles roughly the 
fundamental question* ' Tha good life consists in the good activity 
of tho soul arid the other things — the good activities of tha body 
and property and other external goods — are only secondary and are 
valuable only to the extent to which they contribute to tho good 
activity of the soul* That is tho view of Aristotle, naturally, 
but cue can say that has been the view of thinking men throughout 
the ages* I mean,, questions arise where things become complicated 
but that is a kind of natural stratum of huioan orientation through- 
out the ages* even today, although modern thinking questions — 
does no longer allow of a theoretical expression of this view in 
these terms anymore* The natural Hierarchy has gone and any other 
things too* Ib:r, but Ur* Bartholomew, please egress your dissatis¬ 
faction* 


*1 think there’s a large section of the modern view that would 
accept this, but I simply say this: that they would be the first 
to agree that the structuring of these goods as Aristotle haa 
set it forth is the correct structure* Yet they would say, 
xdiile I agree with this and I see it this vssy, let us say for¬ 
give the nasty word, but if I want to understand the behavior 
of a certain nan in a. certain situation it is quite possible 
that he* s operating in terras of a construct which is totally 
alien to this thing* Therefore, this would falsify my look¬ 
ing at him o’ 4 


No, this orn easily bo replied* The answers that there are 
people who do not act cn this true order no one knew better than 
Aristotle* I mean orrery one knows that and Aristotle too know its 
but now vre wane to study the man who prefers wealth to all other" 


i— i v**-.;. i-i mj. 

vny no now 

ri : 
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ie 


’tier- 


m crc.ni* of tniir^n 


.c aunccmonuai perversion an t-ho mere weal 


j +h. 


6.0 not give a true analysis of the wealth-seeker 


Sure we must 
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have an analysis of the wealth-soever s of the seeker of prestige, . 
of the various sub-divisions liko names dropping and so> »?s mast 
have that by al l means o Aristotle himself gave some sketches of 
it in his Rhetoric and we should have it in the'most detailed form* 
Tbat 8 s absolutely necessary* But this knowledge so-called know¬ 
ledge, is blind if you do rot see simultaneously the particular vice 
inherent in thai 8 For ejeaspie, let us take the names dropper , a 
relatively mild form of vies* You know these kind of .people: what 
a names dropper is* When you speak in .ordinary language, names 
dropper is a derogatory term, derogatory terra© As a social scien¬ 
tist in the strict sense you must not use derogatory terms so you 
get s sterilised term and call it, perhaps, type hti alpha© All 
right: ba alpha behaves in this way* No value judgments but you 
must admit that you fool yourselves because if you want to under-? 
stand you tacitly translate l;a alpha into names dropper c That°s 
the pointo There is no question that the empirical understanding 
of all kinds of human behavior is absolutely necessary and desirable 
if one has sufficient time for that, but the question is only how 
to approach behavior© Can you approach behavior intolligently with¬ 
out having a proper notion of the place of that behavior in the 
whole of possible human behaviors? Thetis one rather bad way of 
putting it, bat that is the question© I mean, take a more inter¬ 
esting subject, after all* because names droppers are not as such 
a political problsm or i social problem, but for example, prosti¬ 
tution© Can you really' analyze that without thinking about what 
prostitution does to the relation of the two sexes and the function 
of man 1 s bi-scraialify? Car., you do that? I mean, can you disregard 
that? 

(Inaudible response)* 


Tos, but 


:«y do people generally regard prostitution as a so¬ 
cial srsil* which I think ire have ~ almost every social scientist 

.re — unless they assume 
you can even take 


who works on that etc 
some — whenev er yen 


rbs from that premia, 
>peak of such a thins 


something as neutral morally as fee eyesight© lor can 5 i help dis¬ 
tinguishing between people of normal sight, good sight* defective 
eight© There you have it and you have it more important jy and more 
massively in fee things which are depend out on the human will in 
the way in which the eyes ore not dependent- simply on the human will* 
That is a question© I moan no sensible man, and least of all sen¬ 
sible men, Aristotle, had aoyr objection to empirical studios© The 
question concerns only the premises of the empirical studies because 
there is no empirical study without pr ends os© I think that i3 today 
generally admitted* You know? And the question is* what are fee 
right premises and can a neutrality as to good and bod in the widest 
sense of the word — is this ccrqsctible with any understanding cf 
social phenomena? I do net cteur that there may be crae ver~ limited 
studies from itos to tin© v&erc you merely county for cnnauls© and 
whare r*t> good or bad enters aiyyisy- rut this can be done only in 
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victims* to Ihm a judgment a?> to the truth of these premiseso 
That alone is the question® And even if it were true that the 
people who <kmH care for virtue but car evenly for safety* in¬ 
come* deference 5 are the 99 % majority — which I don 3 t believe* 
bat lot us assume that — it would still be important* of course* 
for any reasonable judgment* to know that* to knew that 99% of men 
are vulgar* It would still bo important even if it cannot be helped* 
if it cannot, be changed® That has terrific consequences for our 
overall orientation because it would lead to the consequence that 
in important matters ve would not .pay any attention whatever to what 
99% of people e ay, for example® That is an infinite question, but 
it is truly a question® It is not* as it is presented by the reign¬ 
ing positivistic superstition* a foregone conclusion* Yes? 


!? Isn s t it a very different thing though to say that a certain 
order of goods is preferable to people like me who have stud¬ 
ied philosophy or who have certain tastes* than to say such 
and such is a true order of goods* It seems to me that the 
word true implies that there is a certain relation between a 
statement and.a state of affairs and that a word like (rest 
of remark inaudible)*” 


Yes* but that means simply — that 3 s only a re-statement of 
the positivistic view. .There are no, if I may use the lingo* 
there are no objective principles of preferences 0 All principles 
of preference are subjective® That I know, Cf course, they would 
say that everyone has a value system, or his group of people* type 
of people has- but there are n such value systems and it is impos¬ 
sible to say which is reasonable not® That^s the point® The ques= 


tion only returns 0 I mean, what Aristotle says, of courss — it 
is not merely preference of certain individuals* but it is the pre¬ 
ference of reasonable individuals ani this preference of reasonable 
individuals ssust have a title and the title is the nature of things 


"Well., it would secs to me that very intelligent* educated* 
and such people ccwn through the ages have disagreed very fun¬ 
damentally about such things — n 


Excuse mej that 1 s not true® Who — which sensible man ever 
said wealth is a higher virtue? I don 0 1 know of anyone* 


n Well then, a sensible, a reasonable man* becomes one who agrees 
with those people who have written books — 12 


Ifo c. no* no* 
you viould s-se arj 
your e% r aluaT*.cn» 
Only though :lcs3 


no* no® That 2 s impossible for a thinking man as 
r/;odi&w£ly if you try to build your own lifSy including 
* on the precise that wealth is the highest good 0 
cerole can do that® 


n A lot of people have built 
the principle that — well : - 


livos that hrvo satisfied them on 
everyone agrees — tsonu people agree 




y& 


Noo Aristotle atoLta ‘that. That.is a more difficult question 
and this discussion here is neutral to the issue between hedonisTC • 
and the people who regard virtue;'as distinguished from pleasure, 
as choiceworthy for its own sake* You remember that? Because these- 
hedonists must then come around with saying veil, the most pleasant 
thing i 3 virtue* All right* ' I think that is still theoretically 
a great problem, but for most practical purposes that mounts to 
Ike seme thing as if we would say virtue i3 the most choiceworthy 
thing* 

K It f s been pointed out by Mr* Upset that Harx and TocqueviHe 
had very different evaluations of admittedly very complex phe¬ 
nomena ^ but still very different evaluations of the social fact 
of organised religion and a strongieglirsdiiion — u 


Yes, but that is already — oh God r now you come to — surely 
that ie an immensely difficult question, the question of religion* 
That is not decided here 3 We are speaking here only of virtue in 
a very simple sense, but if you take Tccquevilie and Harx as a whole 
surely you cannot —* tho^had absolutely opposed views and the ques¬ 
tion is but both —• that we must sa j in fairness to each of them 
—. thought about their., principles and they stated why -** why Harx 
thought, for example that such — Marx* s 'ultimate notion is that 
goodness consists in the envelopment * the fall d eveiepment of the 
faculties of each which as such is not possible, except in a society 
in which each, every member, has opportunity D All right* That is 
in a modified wav what Aristotle says because a full development 
is something like virtue 5 but with this great difference? that for 
Marx the element of moral effort, vhich is implied in the notion 
of virtue, isrrt there* Then we have to turn to this questions is 
it possible to understand, the perfection of man by assuming that 
under certain conditions this perfection will be forthco:d.ng, as 
it were, automatically* Than we have to go into that* Sura* Oh, 
and Toccuovillj I mean Toecueville would substantially agree 
Kith Aristotle in these matters* Therefore, there is no problem* 


"Well, the only part I hoped you might comment on was that 
although they disagreed about the goodness and the positive 
contribution of the law and of religion toward a good society 
or a good regime, they did agree on vihat the effects were 
and it seems to me the point is that in this case you have so¬ 
cial philosophers or social thinkers disagreeing on the value 
or goodness of something and yet agreeing on what happens* 

It seems to me there is some kind of social investigation which 
is independent of what you think ~ If 


Not quite; surely — I mean the question 13 this, and tho an« 
cientc had the great merit of stating those questions in the simplest 
~<Va Somehow it is presupposed that this thing called 


and most honest wrc; 
virtue*, or a s Barker translator* goodness j. excellence, is, being 
ibe most important good., supplies you all the goods $ and no?; there 
i:. plenty of e;:p-rr ience that poo vie who were virtuous perished by 
virtue cf tneir -virtue... In other words*, a clover coward h.?•£«. uuner 
certain conditions* ;prcater opportunities to survive than ui unclever 



brave mart, and maybe than a clever brave man* In other vrords, the 
recommendaticn you rind so frequently that it p vy s to be a crave 
soldier because the chances ef being hacked to pieces on flight are 
greater than your survival If you f ight on. That is surely ambig¬ 
uous, but do you think there was ever any sansible man who didn 1 1 
see that ambiguity and still thought it is necessary when you train 
soldiers and you have to reckon with the fact that someone will get 
cold feet and a very obvious possibility* That you have to make 
certain comforting speeches stressing the survival-value of .courage 
~ that is a very easy problem* Sure, but the question would then 
come down — the whole problem which you have in rind is really im¬ 
plied in this very simple equation* To some extent the equipment 
is the condition of virtue and therefore it becomes, in a way, prior 
— in a vay 0 That leads to the great difficulties, surely, but 
that rioesnH do away with tbe fact that you cannot suppress the most 
important element of the equation because — ana the experiment 
is very simple* Take a society of men who have the most perfect 
technique of survival including everything like* 000 

(Change of tape)* 


o o * in fact not an intention- that i s 9 I don 3 1 believe this inten¬ 
tion ~ in fact an attempt no load the dice in favor of the equip¬ 
ment people who derrt enre far virtue and the merely numerical de¬ 
vice — you know — the larger the number of people who vote for 
something decides the issua. of course works in zhu same direction. 

I have no other — I don 3 t wanu to hand down you a doctrine c . I wish 
I could, but my intention in only to prevent a certain terrible nar¬ 
rowing of our theoretical huri^em which is a consequence of positive 
isitto I mean,, how cun you possibly handle the question of the so- 
called underdeveloped people if you do not have a horir.cn larger 
than that of a nid^twentieth century western man and in particular 
American man. lou must understand’ more human possibilities than 
are developed and fostered in our society and one way of that is, 
of course, to ntndy earlier western thought which did not yet have 
the peculiar narrownesses c£ our thought* It isay have had its nar¬ 
rownesses j I con*t deny that,. But it surely doesn't have cur nar¬ 
rownesses* So it-3 not . by 110 means, a purely theoretical question, 
but it bias very r20.cn to do islth all intelligent practice and it is 
not sufficient to talk to the westernised members of, say, Asiatic 
societies to understand Asiatic societies because those westernized 
people may be the least able to tall us what the true basis of old 
China., old India, and so oru was* And first of all we must get 
rid of the blind-arc and be open that the categories we uss now are 
not necessarily the natural categories and the study, for example. 
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of Aristotle is helpful to 
gcric3 and that alone is a 
additional advantage that 
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help, but Jl third: they have also the 
r'r.-rr ^t* 0 trulv ciu.uenv*~,T”y c ■' ca r '0riG»3o 
false sense sophistical3d us £.0 many 
of our categories ore. forgive me this relapse into the lingo — 
words like categories and s-u* — but after all as cannot always be 
very strict 0 That would caks life unbearable,. 
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lor instruct:, experience viih the Ihrrlish I?.*?; voxHC probably 
be a groat positive benefit* The poin'o i;ould he that ve fcno*? 
tbis in part because people viih very different opinions on 
the value of the English. las? have the same on the results and 
the effects ‘upon people 

I mean., I don 1 1 quite •understand the problem and it3 relevance 
for oar discussion*. 


tr tfeH 5 the point 1 : 33 , it .seems to me 3 that Mar?:: and Tocauovd.Ho 


dicarrrc-: 


violently on the value of the* la* or advj.ee to 3 cc:le% 
of values and yet agree on the specific behavioral 
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V ir *y 


caasi 


it was 


T;~t merely *a Question of values* • It was also a quss« 


tion o:C the structure of the univearee' — as important* Cno can er/on 
go further and say one can disown behind laoqucville and Mam cer~ 
tain comnon prsir&ses* a problem regarding the terms of which they 
would have agreed —■ and start — and than understand the bi-furca¬ 
tion and the reason why they deviated* xbiv talk about values only 
leads to a neglect of analysis: to nothing olsn a Ion say simply 
that 5 s the value of Kr* X and that 5 s the value of Mr* Y and that’s 
thato Thafc*s not Plough* Yon have to go — why why does he have 
this preference and these preferences lead then back always to theo* 
reties! prsrdscs and the theoretical prarises have to be investi¬ 
gated and if they are sound thou the conclx’oionsr. of course, also 
can fee., raict be taken soundly* If they ere unsourid or even unfounded 
thou the veins of the criticism bused on it* decreases proportionately 


n irrespsctive 3 yon hove English lin as modified in /vnaricn* 

Yen have a set of social circumstances 5 Those are biro things* 
Eotn Mam and Tocquerlllo looked at English low and let 3 a nay 
that was A and they said that from 1 followed B* They ware 
saying something cuite meoninr^al. it seams to tao, about the 
understanding cf these societies a Yet the point copies that 
apparently -*=• and this is where I think you introduce 
thing now to the*rvn^lyois **< appore*r-frr they started, with 
totally different idear which get in .their criticism of this 
situation* Their criticism and. evaluation of it/*raa different 
but they totally nyrescl - on the actual relations 
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Yes, that is the simple way of stating tho problem In other 
words, a return to common cense and disregard the Aristotelian cos- 
nclogy or the Platonic cosmology* That will not quite do and I be¬ 
lieve the problem is this* still in practical terms: you have — 
well, let me state it as follows — that is a question we discussed 
in the very first meeting and to some extent it is true to say that 
Aristotle 3 s moral teaching is based on his cosmology, on his cosmol¬ 
ogy* and since this cosmology has been destroyed and that you hear 
everywhere from your eighth year on, therefore this whole thing breaks 
dosn* That*s easy, and ultimately that is, of course, what is under¬ 
lying the fact-value — that is the real premise because physics 
as we understand it has no place for good and bad, for complete or 
defective, hovxever you call it, and therefore if all the other sci¬ 
ences are derivative from that there cannot be any place for such 
a distinction in science® Yes® Now let us look at the other side 
of the picture* There is one theoretical science which is indeed 
a part of cosmology — cosmology I use now for natural science — 
there is one science, a part of cosmology, which is an immediate 
link between cosmology and moral political science and that science 
p-is called psychology® The characteristic of Plate 3 s and Aristotle 5 s 
cosmology is that they start in their cosmology, their account of 
the whole, from the soul and the mind® The characteristic of modern 
cosmology is that it starts from the inanimate beings and tries to 
ascend from that to the- soul and the mind 0 Therefore the problem 
y is concentrated in psychology® Is the psychology which ±3 the al- 
X leged or real basis of the social scientist scientific? It does 
not become scientific by the fact that it is experimental and so 
on and so on* Thai 5 s the question® Is it possible to understand 
the life of maiu the life of the soul of man, according to methods 
and on the basis of premises which are ™ stem from the study of 
inanimate beings and, in addition* of unintelligent beings, plants 
sad brutes« Tfeat*s the question® That 3 s the qiaestion, but that 
is a real question and no one has a right to say til at is settled 
by definitions in favor of present dsy scientific psychology, whe¬ 
ther in the form of Watson and Pavlov and other schools including 
Gestalt psychology as it exists new* That is the question* That 
it is a very gro&o difficulty —■ a very difficult problem and for 
people like me* absolutely insoluble problem, I admit, but there 
is a groat difference between very great difficulties and absurdi¬ 
ties* The absurdity has no reason ~ do you understand the point — 
however it may bs recommended oy* certain prejudices® Something very 
difficult should not surprise us® that gives us .the right to assume 
that there are simple clnet* to the fundamental question? That 5 s 
only another wsy of putting trie sarae thing, but ;/e must think, of 
course, of the seventh boob 
to do with that® lea? 


oi the Politics, That has very much 


n You can ssy. if a lot of people of several centuries ago 
hadnH nil kinds of eeessingly absurd assumptions about 

tho urdvorco which cLkkr t quite fit into any pretty scheme 
which seemed to account for a lot of thins;;:* tha kind of 
V&j nio uour;T -, r -vai -teriDuowie 3 s ndrsic-s wouju* never 




and you could argue from that 



unless people make this kind of assumption about human behavior 
it is possible it will never — 

Yes, but the trouble is it is absolutely impossible to show 
an analogue to the great physical theories developed in modem times 
within the field of psychology or what i3 called the scientific 
social sciences* There are not such. 


(Inaudible response). 

Yes, sure* That we know. That is a blank check which is — 
a new promise, renewed every time without anyone having knowledge 
whether there is **- ar« any funds on the, bank* But I 9 m afraid© or 
I*xn happy or whatever you might say that we must now return to the 
text© Now — so Aristotle — the conclusion is this? that the best 
life, the most choiceworthy life is essentially one which man has 
through himself in the way in which he is not responsible for and 
can never be responsible for the goodness of his body and his pos¬ 
sessions* Now, after having reached this conclusion, Aristotle be¬ 
gins to discuss whether happiness of the individual is the same 
as that of the polls© You x remember? That was an old question* 

First we have a very, general notion, the common sense notions even 
the wealth-seekers will admit, from time to time, that wealth is 
only a means and when speaking about other people they will surely 
refer to that* They will only not act upon it* So after having 
re-stated that — so we know in a rough way, or rather we are remin¬ 
ded of what we all kcosq> Aristotle raises this second question, 
what about the felicity of the polls? Is this not something entire¬ 
ly different than ■fee felicity of the individual? Aristotle says, 
132 i»a, that everyone will admit that they are the same* what do 
you say to that? And when Aristotle says this we can be certain 
feat this was sc 5 that no one questions that© Is It not a bit strange 
for us today or would you say whatever you find your haepinsss in 
you necessarily will find the happiness of your society? Would you 
say that or how is it still immediately intelligible? Would not 
a really religious man wish to have a religious society? Would not 
a seneuous man wish to have a sensuous society and so? Is it not 
true or is there a difficulty for us? Have you never heard the 
proposition that the morality of the individual differs from the 
morality of society or the state? Have you never heard that? Aris¬ 
totle seems to deny that© I give you a formula vzhich I remember 
pfrom Spinoza© The end or aim of the individual is liber-sy* The 
1 end of the state is security Q Different ends© So I think that has 
1 something to do T/ife that problem I discussed on a former occasion? 
the relation between happiness and the conditions of happiness© you 
remember 5 which leads then, if developed, to the distinction between 


state and society© 
difficulty, but ct 
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assisting that the aclitic3l life, is beet for ell or inost r:cn ? vhicl^l 
is the best regime? Hers let us iusnr to X3&4229* • \J 


remains to discuss whether the felicity of the state'is 
the s<iK 9 ‘ as that of the individual ? cr different* The ariswer 
is clears all are agreed that they arc the same* The men uhc 
tali ere that the ireXl^being of the individual consists in hie 
wealth, vill also believe that the state as a "whole 13 happy 
-when it is wealthy* The men who rank the life of a tyrant higher 
than ary other, will also rank the state tdiich possesses the 
largest empire as being the happiest stats* The raan who grades 
indlviduaXs by their goodness* will also regard the felicity 
of states ns proportionate to their goodness* Two questions 
aidse at this point which both need coraiuoration» The first 


nJhi 


ray of life is the more desirable «• "to join 


v-.* -‘.V 
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other citric-ens and share in the state's activity* or to live 
in it like an alien, absolved from the ties of political soei*> 
ety? J The second is, Mihieh is the best constitution and the 
best disposition of a state — no matter whether we assume 
that a shore in its activity is desirable for all* or regard 

la ferity only ? 5 This second- question 
Tdiich raises the issue of what is good 


it os desirable for the 


— unlike the firs 




for the ii-livictuol is a matter for political thought and 
political speculation^ and as we are nor engaged ,on a discus¬ 
sion which belong to that 


izead 3 we rn;-y regard it ac ' falling 


o-on 


:ope cf our present inquiry — as the other ouos~ 

:an hardly be said to do* There is one thing clear about 

biiutiers it must be a political organization which 
will enable all sorts ox' r;:sn to be at their best and live hap¬ 
pily* Bnt if that is clear, there is another point on which 
opinions diverge Bren those who agree in holding that the 

ssirable are divided upon the isaus* Dibich 
tore desirable? The way of politics and 
of detachment from nil external things 
s Grry, of ccntccplaticnc which come regard n.s 
roi'thy of a philosopher ? 55 Here. v*e may 
of life — the political and the philo~ 
that arc cvidairoly chosen by those who have been most 
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/ill right* Thc-i/i ons wouic 7 hare to •*** that is a sensible objection 
to Aristotle* whether be has not narrowed the problem* Ivliere are 
the poets# for exartiple? Bat what wold you answer to that question 
about the pOGOr? Inhere are they? 

"Censored© 11 


No* the poets are ih this .general, ctatement of the problem in* 
eluded among the philosophers* 'That becomes then a question whe¬ 
ther the philosophers proper or the poets have the higher rank© 
That becomes then a question* But there are other things which he 
ac you obviously see* So Aristotle?; in other words* 
the question as whether the political life is best 
what tha beat regime is — he returns to the question of# is 

•hilceophic 3ifo the host© How does he 
::e have really no longer the time to 


has omitted* 
returns from 


the political life or the 
reply? Now in tbs sequel 


read; I will summarise it therefore and I think that we raisi stop© 
■Anas table statu: now this question cf the political or the theoretical 
life in its political fern- Thn political or practical life in its 
political form is ^imperialism*- Imperia3i.osiu The political ferm 
of the theoretical life Is r.nn-feDsrislicisi© 1 
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i^lic-aticru the case for contemplation* 
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imperialism we should- call autarchy* the autarchy© 
Imperialism to autarchy* thro 5 s the political form of the Question* 
The political life to the theoretical. The theoretical life is 
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autarchy is the political farm of the contemplative life© 
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ri* *j not a v 5 .ce. Pereas the insen- 


sitivity to pleasures iron /iris to tie 8 s point of view, a v1cg 5 
although not a piniichable vice biii it is Some — a man who has no 
cars to hoar ramie or no eyes to see beautiful sights is a defective 
human being* but a man who doss not desire to have what is his has 
— that 3 s not a vice* It’s not strange? Too man vmo does not stand 
up for his rights you can gay* The unjust man.stands up for-things 
which are not —•» which do not bsiopg to him* The just man is the 
man who defends what belongs to h±n 3 but the man who does not stand 
up for his rights as his rights Is not a vicious man* It*r> no 
f7defect* Xi 5 s not strange? The implication of this is that in moral 
virtue as moral virtue the element of ceii~acsertic7i„ of sensible 
self - as ser ticn a is included' as a natter of course* whereas the theo¬ 
retical nan as theoretical mm is free from that* That is the points 
You can say that 5 s a fantastic nation* but you can also say that 
the theoretical men in the Arist-etolian sense is something like the 
saint in the religious tradj-tic-15 he rarer you may try to explain 
it to yourself* but here we are. and therefore the lack of self** 


r;. 

ci is not a vice* Therefore* there is an 

on* of torghness in the s 5 .mple sense- which 
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1 a" 


assertion against other 
element of selfishsc 
belongs to mural*, political,. practical man as a matter cf course* 
It is not unimportant to cbnsxdcrr that* I believe * Mow a that is 
— in ether ^rordr?- the virtuous city which is not aggressive and 
doesn v t *wid* to take away from others what belongs to them is only 
a reflection of the men ox ccmteyplaticn because being a city cor> 
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And sc clip * c c There is not a single polls known to Aristotle 
which is directed toward human excellence as such* Either it has 
no direction* has no overall end, or if they have an end it is that 
low grade end called power, supetaority© But is this not a very > 
great difficulty for Aristotle? The polio is according to nature 
and according to nature it is directed toward human excellence and 
not a single polls exists which is in fact directed toward human 
excellence. In other words, is the whole thing not absolutely uto¬ 
pian? That was the starting point of Hachiavelli, this simple ob« 
serration, and that has a certain force, and what is wrong with Mach- 
iavelli 8 s beginning does not appear inraediatcly© One has to think 
through the consequences, but here that is a strong point of Machia- 
ve il! at first glance* If there is not a single polls directed 
toward virtue then the whole doctrine of Aristotle is wrong* They . 
are imaginary , imaginary republics which they have described* 

That 1 s what Machiavelli says and that is not — we have not so much 
time; let us not fool ourselves with pipe dreams and let us begin 
not with what cities ought to pursue, tat with what they, in fact, 
pursue* Then wo will get a realistic political science which will 
be useful a That was iiachiavelli 7 s point and you see the ultimate 
consequence of MachiavdXi in present day social science, of course 0 
It comes from that, they kncvr £ That is* the somewhat mere educated 
among' them tec*:, And then —■ how do we- proceed then? Well* what 
is the end which they all pursue? Well, lot us say survival, being, 
just mere being- and if possible, aggrandisement* That 5 s 'so* All 
right* Virtue riossn 3 t play ary role* It does come in P however, 
because they all talk of virtue all the time and that is not entirely 
meaningless talk, tat virtue cannot be understood as the end of the 
polls* Virtue r.mr-t be understood as a means for the end cf the polls. 


A polls or a state cannot exist excent if some of the citizens* a 


majority of the eitisen: 
tuous© But if" these virtues 


*>oil 


s itself ±s not subject to that* 


pc 

tuss are only 


jieane xor 


develop certain habits which wo call vir- 
e justified only by the polls the 

It* s not clear? If the v±r~ 
pclia,the polls is above them and all 


the horrors for which Macbiavelli is so famous, that the end jus¬ 
tifies any moara? — you know —• follow from that simple principle© 

If virtue is not above the polls, if I might say so, but the polls 
is above virtue- or in our language if virtue is a moans of society, 
morality is a means of society — values — then the society in*, 
of course, above the values and tbs society can do with those values 
what it sees fit* If needs change and these values prove to be cum* 
borseme through them out and get other ones© Ifo holes arc barred 
heartedn^ss -» those supplied by the good-hearted- 

from which we must, of course, abstract 
in any theoretical consideration? and everything else follows from 
that© Tou esc: still get some very powerful and interesting and also 
historically vary pcnox-ral doeir ines„ All typically modem 
I venture to ?ro casnd on this little thing, on this Id. 

change effected by Waehioralli* mors or lees complicated in different 
eacor but fundamentally that iv re© That la the crucial point and 
the starting point of hacliiavelli Is very im^eesivo as I thin 


except th 


of soiss social scientist 


'cnnes, 
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One must try that* 2 nd I think that has affected all social thought 
since Kachiavelli in the most different form , but you still can 
recognise it/and when it has disappeared from the overall picture 
of the good society so you have a good society which looks like 
the Piatonic-Aristotelian good society — only more democratic but 
otherwise has the same formal structure, a shining end — then the 
question arises, how to get it, how to get it, rad if the Machia¬ 
vellianism doesn 3 t enter the picture of the perfect society it neces¬ 
sarily enters the thought people have of the way in which it i3 es- 
tablishedu The high falootin name for that reflection is philosophy 
of historyo The philosophy history shows you the way toward 
at least in the original version —* toward the best society and 
the philosophy of history teaches you that crime, stupidity, and 
everything wicked and mean fulfill the function of bringing about 
that beautiful, final socisty., So that is, only the locus of the 
Machiavellianism is, as it were, put in the way to the end as dis¬ 
tinguished from the end, but. fundamentally it’s the same notion 
and such extreme moralists like Kant — you know — who tried to 
restore the integrity of virtue to the greatest possible splendor 
— Sant is tha cue who touches thato The way to gat the right so¬ 
ciety is passion and crime and this type cf thing® There is no other 


way* So therefore the just! 
taatic suggestion including 


.fication 
his city 


fer Aristotle 8 s seemingly fan^ 
without a demos* « * is only 


that you think through 'the alternative,-the modern type cf doctrines- 
and see whether Aristotle has not got a point which is more impor¬ 
tant and which has been lost fundamentally in modern times, namely 
the question that there is something higher than the polls and what 
Aristotle seriously meant by that is^ of course, the life of the 


mra, 


he e i 


That the polls ultimately derives 


its dignity from the life of tbs mind which is possible within it 
and yet there is no clear — r;o possible clear institutional adores* 
sion of that* Rule cf philosophers is a simple formula which is 
wholly unworkable as Plato himsolf know and so there is no insti¬ 
tutional e:q}rasaion of that* The modern solution is you don't need 
expression of that* You give perfect freedom -bo 


the life of the 


That 5 a all there is to it 0 That was not ac¬ 


ceptable to Aristotle for reasons which we may sea next iirseo You 
knows that ia cluur 0 The rdnd cannot be inotitutlonaliscdo That 
is obvious, but the question is, is tills identical with unqualified 
freedom of the ward or of whatever calls itself uzLnd, because tho 
law is tw crude as law that it cannot make a legally clear distinc¬ 
tion between tho mind or paeudo^iaind? and you know what these people 
did who try to do thics they said books larger than 5 00 pagss are 
scientific books and are nob subject to censorship® You cess you 
must admit that this quantitative distinction is not a very Intel- 
ligent solution to that prcoiaa 0 So next time we will take this 
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• o»o discussion of the-second half of Book VII, but before I do 
that I will take up a fesr points that struck me in some of the pa¬ 
pers c The first, Mr* Ben Cohen. There are two passages which I 
would like to discuss. That refers to what ve discussed last time. 

You ssy, in order that the poor be raised up a fund should be ac¬ 
cumulated. The fund should be given to the poor in g rants large 
enough to buy a plot of lard or to start a man in. agriculture or 
commerce. That is correct* "It is difficult to imagine that in 
an extreme democracy the rich will be willing to do this even with 
the exemption from providing useless public services, for it would 
seem, perhaps, that the rich would prefer to change the system to 
oligarchy so that they might rule in their own behalf.” I suspect 
that there is here a kind of reflection of certain experiences in 
this country. reactions to the New Deal etc* ? but is your objection 
justified? I mean, what does Aristotle mean by that? 

"Well, I think that Aristotle too glibly assumes that the rich 

in a democracy will bp in favor of the democracy, in favor to 

such an extent that they will be willing to make large sacri¬ 
fices for it and I just wonder if this bolds true for his time. 11 

Well, no, I would say this: from the context it appears that 
the situation is so that there is no ghost cf a chance for the rich 
to establish an oligarchy. So what can they do? The demos is ‘stronger 
than they: thar^s the premise. that can they do in order to prevent 
the demos from going to extremes? The demos also must act in a cer¬ 
tain way to prevent breakdown, but what can the rich do, and in this 
connection he makes this proposal. So Aristotle is not glib, as 
you put it. The limitations are implied in the statement of the 
problem. Then you say Aristotle lauds Carthage for the use of 
this kind cf devices saying it has secured the good of the people. 
However, Carthage is not an extreme democracy* Aristotle describes 
it in Book Ho chapter 11, as being a sort of aristocracy with both 
oligarchic and democratic features, but the system has been advoca¬ 
ted for use in extreme democracy.” Now I see no — is there a dif¬ 
ficulty — that you can learn something from another regime which 
you can embody in an essentially different regime* 


"Not so much that, but that he lauds Carthage as an example 
of this, whereas perhaps he could have picked out an extreme 
democracy as an ecsxple of it, or perhaps there wasn 1 1 any — n 


And you know, you must not forget what ne 5 s trying to do is 
not to present merely descriptively an extreme democracy, but to 
show how an extreme demoeraey can last, and the answer is it cannot 
last if it is simply an trireme democracy. To some extent this was 
better understood by Miss iaduth Field — the lady is not here? 

Noo She savs — now let ms see whether that refers to that ir;med~ 
lately — no that eocms %o os some other poitvOe All ?i:y v. She 
says in ner « "Though IrienciLo has fh.coreTd.ca3.ly ;.:;;cs it pos¬ 
sible fer the philosopher, the man of internal activity*. to live 
in the best iccoe ana even be its gV-lding principle* he seems to 
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hare decided that this tvpe of state .is actually;impossible and for¬ 
gets its preferring instead a state which at least theoretically 
is not re ally best at alio” Yes, well since Hiss Field is not here 
it 4 s of very little use because I have to take this up anyway'in 
a somewhat broker context© Maybe there was another point© Yes* 
well it is really not worth my while then© 

Ncn-i let ns then turn to our text and begin with certain remarks 
in Z330bc The context is how the city should be built you know 
the town, the central town should be built© Do you have that in 
1330b? We can 5 t read everything; tho-remark where he refers to 
Kippodsmus, you knov; our friend Hippodarmis from thefeecond book? 

Yon remember hin? There is another — the town planner ~ here 
is another reference to him here© 


tt The arrangement of private houses is generally considered 
to be more sightly, and more convenient for peace-time acti« 
vities, Khen it is regularly planned in the modem style in - 
treduced by HippodamuSo. 11 


Yea, in the modem style or the more recent — yes, the more 
recant* V/aM, ve know that Hippocrates /lie/ not only was an inno¬ 
vator: he e^r, zirade — developed a theory of innovation© You remem¬ 
ber that© You will see what i 3 tc driving at a little bit later© 
probably the &sact paragraph*when he bagins to speak about the walls© 
tf Those who s^y one should not have walls" — yes? Do you have that? 


fi It is sometimes arguad that states which lay claim to military 
excel!orro- ought to dispense with ary such aids 0 This is a 
singularly antiquated notion© © © o 13 


Toss 

tior of mo 
the avidei: 


archaic notion, old fashioned© You see, here the quos- 
cerrijLty and antiquity ccmss up© Let me first get all 
,cz together and than vie discuss it© At the beginning of 


1331a there is another reference© 


o © the securest possible barrier of walls should bo deemed 
the best of military methods ~~ especially today, when the in~ 
ventiosu of catapults and other engines for the siege of cities 
has attained such a high degree of precision © n 


Yes, yen see, wo are now on the top of the world in a way© 

That Aristotle rzrn in hie ervra name, of course© Now another passage 
a bit later; 1331a lii to 16© Well, I will find it; paragraph 12© 
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recommending further innovations and that seems to be in contradict 
i tion to the conservative, backward looking position he took in Boole 
II when he took issue with Eippodamus© Bo you remember that? That 
is very important to understand e As a matter of fact, it s s of cru¬ 
cial importance o Now before ve say Aristotle is simply guilty of 
inconsistency let us first see in what connection he recommends in¬ 
ventions and innovations* Well, what 13 s the context? 

•The good regime,” 

No, much too general 0 

* 

•He* s talking about military security 0 U 

Military, absolutely* Military* yes 0 Nov let us try to elabo¬ 
rate that point c The good city should have the proper kind of lavs 
and customs, if possibly the best, and then should not change them© 

Yesi the luirdmum of change* Thai is very v?ello You have then an 
old tradition which becomes d-spiy ingrained in the course of genera^ 
tionn by virtue of idle essence of change, but there is one sphere 
where the city esnnet possibly do it* Let us taka a city- ruled by 
gentlemans rd.ee,> decent peeplo and who don't deviate from the ways 
of their £at3iiers end fczei&ihers© Then you find in the neighborhood 
a city of very tough innovators who donH care for virtue at all, 
but for wealth and power* and they innovate as much as they can in 
all respects and therefore else in military respects, and vhat will 
happen at the next var? The good city will be subjugated and per¬ 
haps even destroyed* Can a reasonable member of the good city ac¬ 
cept that? No* They must Imitate the wicked eity D Yes? 

w But this would assume that the sphere of mildtary technology 

is very easily separable fro m the sphere of technology in general 0 W 


We do not even have to go co far* That is perfectly true that 
technological changs, even Xir-dted technological change^ you don 3 1 
Imow where it will land to in tho end 0 Surely,, but let ns limit 
ourselves to this simple prcaisae They try to have & separata com® 
psrtment* as it wore, a irdlitary compartment including military 
technology, and 'ohere they Innovate but in all other matters they 
follow the ancestral wstyn* But what does this mean in principle? 

That the wicked city imposss its law cn the good city© You are quite 
right because things won* t stop at military technology, but oven 
if it would stop there we would have tills situation© Now iha*c is 
exactly again the point which iiachiavelli tcade, only Machiavelli^ 
with his strange rrixture of caution and insulting brutality, didn®t 
state it as siicpl;7 and soberly as I try to state it bat said how 
is the formulation of Machiavelli in The Prince? The good cannot 
be good — those who viuh oo be good cannot be good in a world in 
which there are so marry bod run* That ig« in a sense, the prin¬ 
ciple of MnchiavcjJi* Goodness la inpccslbleo Goodness is inapos- 
siblo because ttsrs era so va-rr bad men and the bad men iiraoae their 
lav? on the goun c To 


tries to luioorrcand 


Arictotau, i % 


i in* exist can cay, if one 
and cd marry objections which one aakes to 



Aristotle are valid only onco one accepts principles which Aristotle 
rejects© Say, if you criticize Aristotle from the point of view 
of present day democracy, then you argue from premises which Aris¬ 
totle rejected© The only .difficulty of which I am aware, which 
really is built in Aristotle and has nothing to do with principles 
> extraneous in Aristotle is this % that by virtue of the facts of 
foreign p olicy the good city, the best regime, however you call 
it, is absolutely limited; it is, in a way, dependent on the bad 
citieso Hew would Aristotle have — do you see the significance 
of that point? Here is a real, an inherent weakness, and Aristotle 
canid, of course, say that is not a weakness inherent in his doctrine 
Shat* ii a weakness inherent in any human order* But how would Aris¬ 
totle nevertheless —* why did Aristotle not draw the conclusion 
which Hachiavelli drew? I mean, why could he say from this fact 
that there is such an influence of the wicked on the good — tihy 
could he say this does not lead to the consequence that tha whole 
notion of the good city is impossible’ How could he do that? We 
then to go a bit more closely into the question of military 
technology* I mean I*m not thinking of terribly technical things, 
but these rather obvious things? 

' “K ‘ _ 

n A simple answer right be that all this means is that a polls 
can be good up to the extent to which it can defend itself*” 


Yes, but since here in this respect — you see, you have here 
the principle of innovation admitted and with a view to the innova¬ 
tions made by others* You can control the intrinsic — the inter- 
n&L actions of your citizens© Xcu cannot control the actions of 
■otiter cities unless you conquer them which would bring another dif¬ 
ficulty s the difficulty of imperialism© You remember? Mr© Faulkner? 

^VJeTsrJ t these essentially mnor in extent; the technological 
events? 1 * 


Ah hao That ? s it© Yes, but why were — that*s very good 
why were the inventions of Trhich Aristotle thought here very minor 
of extent and with '-mat right did he assume that? 


pi €3 


R WeU r technology in his day was a very different thing front 
technology in our day in that it was pretty much a piecemeal 
thingo Thera wasa* t a large body of theoretical knowledge 
upon which it was based sxid a snowballing© A little innova¬ 
tion here, a little innovation there© It was something like 
art rather than an engineering s^udy© 13 

And why has technology, military technology, coaoed to bo a. 
cmeal affair and b^ccsn© a methodic enterprise? 


k tJould you say it 13 partly because of the changed relationship 
between technology susd joisace?* 


n 


Yes© Fast did Arista tl; 


about science? 
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"It wa3 part and parcel of philosophy," - 

Yes: it xrss thcsreticslo In other words, science has no prac¬ 
tical, productive function at all and no scientist who understands ^ 
himself as a scientist would do thato We have the beautiful story 
of Archimedes — you know, one of the greatest scientists of anti¬ 
quity — when ho was practically compelled in his home town* Syra¬ 
cuse, to do soesething for the defense of the city against the Romans* 
p but he regarded — and he made fantastic inventions on that occasion 
\ — but that was for him something which was a kind of citizen duty 
j which had absolutely nothing to do with hi6 true interest© So for 
Aristotle science is theoretical and therefore technology in our 
sense, which somehow presupposes science, was an impossiblc notion, 
whereas in H gchlavelli this new notion is already emerging© That 6 s 
one point©" ivOvTthat is surely of the greatest importances the dif¬ 
ferent understanding of science ard therefore the problem dossn 0 1 
arise, but there is also another point which one must mention and 
that is what one can call, colloquially, Aristotle 8 s notion of his¬ 
tory© Now what does that mean? For Aristotle the visible universe 
is always© 1 ir.oan the visible universe has not come into being and 
will peri 3 h as we assume and as quite a few Greek philosophers as¬ 
sumed, but the visible.-universe is always© There have always been 
- the' sun and the stars and cats and dogs and men, and that is a very 
reasonable idem in itself© Unfortunately, it dossn*1 seem to work© 
Because otherd.se yrm are confronted ndth the question of how could 
there be a first man, a man not generated by men© I mean what we 
see all the tix^e is that men generate men, cats generate cats, and 
that if this — either there* s an absolute miracle; that 3 s, of course, 
the Biblical view; or else — yes* but that ±3, then, hard to accept 

_for scientists and philosophers as such* eo the other people have 

\' to assume a ki?>d cf a Tirado without admitting the possibility of 
miracles© The Aristotelian view is really the only rational view 
in this — you know — simply rational vie;;© Good© There were al¬ 
ways men and trill be always men, but there wi13 not always be civili¬ 
sation, as we aay© There are periodic cataclysms* say floods? deluges, 
earthquakes* vasbsver it may bs, and this takes place with a kind 
^ of natural psricdicity so 'jjBimenss trees will never grow into heaven© 

\ TI iqtq will always be an end© There la a kind of strange beneficence 
l of nature which prevents man from overreaching himself© This i3 
also a part cf the sans Arirbotelian view© Therefore the question 
does not come up, the question as we know it today© 0ocd o But 
this is a serious difficulty© Now> 13 there any other point regard¬ 
ing this question which you would like to discuss? Yes? 


“Even given the kind of technology Aristotle had — not one 
based on isn 3 i it true that different forms of mili¬ 

tary orrsulzation would require certain forms cf social organ* 
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Athens a navnl power* But still — that could perhaps bo mitigated 
but surely Aristotle knew that and therefore that was tho burden 
of his arguneni against Hippodanras in the second book© You recoin- 
mend innovations and how can you have stability if you have constant 
innovations* That is ~ this difficulty, of course, is very impor¬ 
tant in modern times and somehow we believe that you can have sta¬ 
bility in the midst of change by having a kind of expanding consti¬ 
tution© That people don'^t say, of course; thy speak-of an expand¬ 
ing economy, but somehow the question at one point or another might 
well become a question of an expanding constitution© Now to some 
extent this expanding constitution is, of course, an old story be¬ 
cause the very notion of constitution as we have it, as a fundamen¬ 
tal law as distinguished from ordinary laws, implies, of course, 
provision for very speedy and very comprehensive change© You know? 
The constitution gives only the framework and within the constitu¬ 
tion you can do almost anything© So this question is truly of the 
utmost importance* Now we turn to a few other passages? in 1331bl? 
there is a remark about the character of Aristotle® s — of the best 
regime, when ho speaks about temples in the countryside© Do you 
have that? Some for the gods and some for the heroes* a little bit 
before the ncLddie of 1331b* Here: paragraph 

f *But it would be a waste of time to linger here over details 
and explanations©*. It is easy enough to theorise about such 
matters? it is far less easy to realize one 3 s theories* 0 

Yes, now well, it is not difficult to think such like tilings 
but rather is it difficult to do them© Yes? 

M ¥e talk about them in terms of cur wants© © © ©” 


No, that is very bad©. The speech, the thinking, the blueprint 
— that is a matter of wishing — and wishing is easy, but that 
it should happen, that it should take place is the affair of chance© 
Yes: that we may leave it at hare© How this is an inportant remark 
about the character of, or the status of the best regime© Not I 
will try to eyoiain that, from the very beginning because it j o really 
a very rlnule thought© In all political action you are concerned 
either with preserving or with changing and you preserve what is 
worth preserving., what 5 s rood as it is* and you change for the better© 
That* s the sen-oral, oivplo notion© Nor, so we hsve always* notions 
of good and bad. in all political action., or rather of better or worse, 
to begin with* but you cannot speak intelligently of better and 
worse wither hsnxsg some notion of what is good and bad© Let us 
assume it is possible to replace these opinions about good and bad, 
to replace T i"i em oy knew letje of good and bad, and let us furthermore 
eay that ij&zt we mean polirioally by jped or bad, if fully spalled 
cut, if: the yacv. aacio'y er bad scenery on tho other hard so rhat 
every pr^rticvlar political ipod which we have in mind ultimately 
formv part cc a wnolo wsiab we call the good dcc.- 2 .ety© Tnara.vcrs© 
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iu control end therefore the good society is the best regime.? but 
ibis beat regime does not necessarily exLqto It is something "which 
we presuppose in all oar political judgments* dimly, which vo do 
not elaborate ordinarily bat which we somehow imply, and now we elabo¬ 
rate ito It does not • necessarily exist, but nevertheless it is the 
object of wish, cf a reasonable wish* This — what we desire, what 
we reasonably wish* must be, if we are —* since we are reasonable 
mei — by definition: we reasonably wish — must be possible© Other- 
(_ wise we are crasy, if we wish the impossible© Possible means much 
more than it docs not involve a contradiction© It means that it 
can be shown to be compatible with the nature of man and with the 
fundamental needs ox man in their proper order» But to repeats 
this possibility, this corspailhllity with the nature of man does 
✓-not guarantee actuality© Aristotle presupposes, just as Plato 0 
/ throughout the work that as fur as ho knows the best regime has never 
been actual, but it could have been actual© So that is then the 
precise theoretical status of the best regimes that it is possible 
bat not necessarily actual* and therefore as such it exists only 
in speech as they say — as such — that 2 s of its essence© We could 
say as such it is essentially a blueprint because a blueprint is 
only a somewhat more familiar expression for what the Greeks meant 
by speech© Whether it should be indeed actual is in no way essen¬ 


tial. 


2though w-3 would wish it* But it does not donend on us whe~ 


ther it is actual or not"* It depends on things which are beyond 
our control* It depends on charts* And Aristotle makes this remark 
here regarding a very special cu.se: for example, how the various 
buildings and specially hcj.y buildings of the countryside should 
C ~be erected© He would my w r ell, every sensible man on the spot would 
\ immediately see what is the wisest arrangement© That" 3 easy© But 
to get it done — that 3 s a great difficulty, because you may not 
have such, a desirable countryside where "this can be done© Is tils 
dear, because there was son© difficulty in the paper last time about 
— I think you. Miss Greeir*,D.d« bad some difficulties* cr who was 
the speaker? Oh© you had some difficulties about it© Is this now 
clear, what he means t r; that? 1 will have to come back to ibis ques¬ 
tion of chance later on but for the time being we can leave it at 
this* Ids? 


"Chance is morally neutral* Well, how is it possible to say 
there exists such a thing as a bad polls under conditions o 0 o 
no fault of the citdnenx? ri 


Well, all right, bub the polls as polls is not, for Aristotle, 
s person© Tnat vsl r: underlying that discussion we had last time* 

I bailsva, that the end of the p.ol:Ls must be the same as that of 

If the pelis ware a person but not an individual « 
:crsun which do 02 not eat and drink and dis and so 


the individual f 
for ssnrolo, a 

c% and not generated ~ then it oould have an entirely different 
end than the individual. but uinco the polls is only a Tsuititudo 
of rersonn too ~oiir. as wlis cannot be said to be morally rs&ocn** 
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\Tao would be rcrconrible? Xvho would-be blameworthy? The ■byrazrfco .• 
Aristotia tez&Hsc. and he said so’somewhere* that a tyranny in tha 
st r i ct sense jLs sitnpiy bado X moan there is no Justification under 
any circumstances c If there would be a situation in which central^' 
ised goverrenexri* extreriely tough centralised government — you ^ know* 
what we loosely call tyranny 'would be neeo33ary* then that is 
not a tyranny* strictly speakings Then one irould have to —• in 
other words* necessity excuses $ true necessity* Pretended neces¬ 
sity does not excuse o As you know* if someone says I had to hold 
up this man because I want to take my girl to a night club that is 
a pretended :ose easily^ but if it is a matter of true life and death 
for that individual it is a genuine necessity* Necessity excuses, 
but we must silso turn it 'the other way around* VJhat is excused 
necessity ±s in need of excuse* It is not intrinsically good* 

But that someone — for example* let us talcs a man who has lived 
in necessity* in duress* hie whole life and therefore he had to 
do all kinds of undesirable things? then he is a worthy subject of 
compassion* But you will never cay: look at this man* Therefore 
there is indeed ~ that is quite true — one needs a certain mini- 
warn. of circumstances for some life which deserves to be 

called human* If this is a harsh assertion regarding the limita¬ 
tions of morality 1 think we cannot well, avoid it© Think of a man 
who was brought up in an absolutely impossible slum and other sur« 
roundings and was then* at an early age* framed so that he came into 
a reformatory and that is not such a healthy* reforming thing* as 
you may have beard* aid 30 on* and you knew* by a chain of accidents 


of 


this kind bo that ary good intentions- any good heart which he 
might have wxruld become wholly ^ineffective throughout his life* 

Such a tiling i'j possible* at least from Aristotle* s point of view 
and there yon cannot — in other words* if you put it this way: 
that there Is a certain minimum of good luck needed for virtue I 
think Aristotle would say yes© To repeats there is a groat differ¬ 
ence between prstersrled necessity and genuine necessity, but I would 
be fateful if you were to restate your difficulty a (Inaudible 
response but. not a restatement of the difficulty) 0 Well* we corns 


baci 


uestion a bit later* the question of chance© That 


tion about that* and of course that created a very 
in modern times* especially in the formative stratum* 


is of the utosst iu-portancs* The whole doctrine of Plato and Aris¬ 
totle* classicii doctrine* is inseparable from the notion of chance 
There is no. cues 
great difficulty 
seventeenth rerrbury thought* where determinism somehow was taken 
for grantedc. But determinism deem 5 1 dispose of the difficulty and 
one can show it very simply by the simple example used by Aristotle* 
the gteple example which everyone knows* I go into a garden, in order 
and I find a treasure® That 5 c chance e I did not 
carden in order to find a treasure* but to dig potatoes* 
red it© ikrd if I say* oh that* s folklore; tec causal 
that which led mo to dig potatoes* and then *ohat which 
or fellow ICO years ago to bury the treasure, just net© 

. 0 .*;rViuvaly That strangeness door: not coase 

your following up these chains of caunrrier© 
’icdxctvO.enc^u coincidence* cannon be ~ vx'o :ra 
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codbncidence* that cueh things are possible* Bat He cannot explain 
the individual case any more if ire go beyond the statement, it so 
happened, and* no deterministic doctrine can do away with that© 

This Hard coincidence, by the nay* occurs -- is used by Plato in 
the key passage of the Rg^nbHc when he saysi evil Hill not cease 
from the cities unless philosophy and political power coincide<3 
There is no tiling in the nature of philosophy, on the one hand* and 
of political power on the other, that they should come together 5 
but they may come together* There is ho intrinsic imposslhiliiyo 
Therefore ; whether they ccs:e together or not is a matter of ccinci* 
desace, and no one — I mean if you look at, go beyond the general 
assertion of determinism idiich is of no help ~ bat who attempts 
to show the necessity« the chanceless necessity in concrete^ then 
yon see that people cannot avoid it c Trotsky 5 d discussion of the 
Russian revolution is very revealing* He takes up the question* 
what would have happened if Lenin had not come to Russia in that 
famous sealed ear© After all*, he could have died or he could have 
been assassinated* Aw n thing 3 were possible* YJith much hen firing 

the Russian revolution as we know it would 
other words, the objective problems would 
t-nw would have called for a solution/, 
ns same lines, bat when, and whatner 


) &.cd hawing he admits that 
i not have taken place 0 In 
have remained the same an 
according to Trotsky© ale 


that would have been, 
particular 
Trotsky dceotl t claim to 
disregards One can perha 


caere would have been a man around with that 


scesdecey vsodih Lenin possessed no one can know and 

aw© This element of chance one cannot 
■s say by certain laws of great numesrs 
these various things caras! one another out 0 One can say that* 
but this dement of irracxonallty is essential end leads *so great 
consequences^ also we will, come to t hat later© Now let us turn 
to another passage in X 332 a 7 *- 


rcit has been argued 
is of &nr 
goodness 


in the Bthics (if the argument there used 
tr*rb felicity is 3 the energy and practice of 
to a of perfection^ and in a mode which is 


absolute and not relative* 


Now let us first ~~ 
ligibls word today beosu 
Ims changed o * c /msIgsCL: 
For ccsa®!©, the dancer : 
around or is about to dcr 
a very proadmate potenti- 
dance is in a vary 
cannot dance at all is p 
So, to be in ac*bj.sli*br; • 
tire of virtue 5 and now k 
potbeticaUy or on the b 


the energy is, of course, a wholly unintel* 
^3 energy, through its physical meaning, 

:n (?; means to be in action* in actuality© 

: in ac-cion if he dancsOo If he stands 
; 3 ho*s still a potential dancer, if in 
•ity, whereas the yorcsig child who cannot 
potentiality a dancer, and someone who 
erhaps «-«- the potentiality approaches aero© 
■;drtu.e is the actuality of virtue and iho 
o eiqxlains that*, what that means*, not hy« 
asic of a premise bat simply© Yes/ 


*B? ®relative*^wo tasra a mode of action which is nececsary and 
enforces*^ by - acaoiu*©* we mean a mode of action which ’oosses* 
ses intrinsic vaa-ti^,, • Consider, fer enrols* the care of just 
aCvieri?.- j.o inflict a just penalty or uurasbment an indeed 
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would be bettor If neither indi%dduals nor states ever needed 
recourse to any such action**) Acts <one ■with a view to bestow¬ 
ing honors and wealth cn others are in a different category* 
they are acts of the highest value® An act of punishment is 
a choice of something wnieh, in a sense*, is an evil: acts of 
the order first mentioned have an opposite character — they 
are foundations and creations of something good® We msy argue 
along the same line, that while a good man would handle well 
the evils of poverty, sickness, and the other mishaps of life, 
the fact remains that felicity consists in the opposites of 
these evils o The truly good and happy man* as we have stated 
elsewhere in our arguments on ethics/, is one who by the nature 
of his virtue has advantages at hand which are absolute advan¬ 
tages© It is plain that hi3 use of such advantages must also 
show an absolute virtue* and possess an absolute value® But 
the fact leads men to thin!: that external advantages are the 
causes of felicity® One might as well say that a well-executed 
piece of fine harp-playing was due to the instrument* and not 
to the skill of the artiste” 


Yes* let us stop hsre^ Do you see that point? Not let us com¬ 
pare virtuous activity to something analagous to it® Virtue is 
human excellence 3 Let us compare it to another excellence* the ex¬ 
cellence cf flute piling or harp playing® Karp playing is impos¬ 
sible without a harp and whether a man who does not possess a harp 
or — at least or have it at Ms disposal — is or is not a harp 
player can never be known* He himself may not knew® So virtue is 
in need of of tools* and without these tools no vir- 

tee, cut that does not mean* of courss* that the virtue is duo to 
tiis tools® Sat would be absurd® Then everyone who owns a harp 
F would be a good harp player arid that is the absurdity cf the rich 
) as rich: that they think by virtue of the fact that they have the 
I instruments of virtue they are virtuous* which is clear nonsense© 

Eat on the other hand* also the used for the external goods to px.ay 
oa© You can say virtue is — I mean* if we use the Arist-otcl5.au 
simile — virtue means plsying well on the external goods© But 
that presupposes the external goods* of some kind® Bo you see that? 

~ ! mean that is very — we have certain difficulties in urder stand- 
n ing because the moral doctrines with which we are most familiar 
/ are rather sel lout about this aspect» or when they come in they coma 
( in in discussion-, for example* say of the importance of slums and 
other bad conditions on mcrali’by® That is* of course* admitted® 

In this way we still understand it from present day discussions: 
that thsre are conditions so unfavorable es to make it practically 
inposxible for any cx’dinary tassn being to become a decent burton 
feeing whon he comae from such eireirastancaso But I wish you weald 
spell out yctir difficulty clcc^uy for this reasons that is one reason 
why Aristotle and flats ccc vorJ:£: that moral virtue e&nroi be tho 
r highest coxrclloace of mas, beeause of its intrinsic denondeae® cn 
^ tho sysilability cf tools, of instruments© And therefore — well* 
the dieevAss&cn in Plato or in ixncoacn: Socrates 0 S* 
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Yes* but that — we should'understand that because that is* to be¬ 
gin with* a -very great difficulty©** Me havo for example ~ I nean Pt • 
to say nothing about the Biblical' tradition ~ for example, in. the 
Stoic tsachii^s you know, the slavey the man. in fetters* in prison^ 
who is a perfectly virtuous man; you know this figure with which 
\tq are also fg gDi as% So no need for anything external, not even 
for health* of course© Yes* but one thing we forget, however* 

V" That is true* that the Stoics teach that* bat one must never for¬ 
get that virtee as tho Stoics understand it always implies theoretical 
wisdom as a psrt« That is overlooked in the vulgar* ordinary notion 
of stoicism* Xf you speak of the Biblical tradition, well I think 
you must then always make a distinction between — analogous to 
that philosophic distinction — a distinction between saintliness 
or something of this kind and simple moral virtue, and saintliness 
is also — is-of course* infinitely rare corroared with ~ moral 
virtue is socet-hing of which almost all people, as Aristotle would 
say, are capable 0 That requires conditions© That is truly essen« 
tial because a consequence of that is, of course, the aristocratic 
teaching ox Aristotle© You see this immediately* If virutie requires 
^tools, instruments* equipment* ‘then not all men can be virtuous* 

\ All those who lack equipment cannot be truly virtuous and therefore 
\democracy is absurd©. So there is a connection, obviously* between 
that -m~ central for Aristobla© Therefore we must try to understand 
* that* Bid yen understand the first part, why Aristotle speaks here 
of the simply good as distinguished from the good under conditions 
or relatively good© Let us take the extreme case© A man has com** 
mitied a cries© Then he is caught, or maybe he repents* and he 
io justly punished and he tears the punishment© In a way, he ccm« 
iuit -3 the just .action© I mean, it is inflicted on hin bat he accepts 
it as juste ioilstotle well, that is not in itself a virtuous 

action* It is tetter than to run away from punishment* bat it is 
not — we wouldn 5 1 cell a ®an virtuous whoso life consists cf a 
chain of suen action* Aristotle goes beyond it and he ecya even 
the actions inflicted on hiis by fair judges 5 the punitive actions| 
they also are not simply coble because of their relativity to that 
evil* that G-vll of punishment which it inflicts© That is one cf 
the passages which makes luxe jin gi bio to us a distinction which is 
crucial fox* the classical understanding of morality© You see, the 


Acs haves 


serd for morality as we use it© They epeik of the 


noble.and tax just things© This distinction is essential between 
the noble and the just© For exarrple, 'bo undergo deserved punish¬ 
ment io just axd evil inflicted is ju3t, but surely to undergo just 
peersishmenw is rot noble© So in a way ~ there are other examples 
by which one can make clear this distinction.* of course,, blur rod 
when one speaks of morality generally and therefore another way of 
putting it la that Aristotle says virtuous actions simply and vir* 
tuoujR action relatively, cuslifieity© Do you have tho passage — 
can you continue there you left off. Hr© Rsinkln? 
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ax clear? 
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lishsd the host regime is here called by Aristotle the legislator* 

The legislator is not a governing body, a legislative body, as it 
is now, which -is constantly in sessions* He ha3 in mind the found¬ 
ing legislator, like trie founding fathers $ something like that* 
Whether that*s an individual or a group is, of course, not an es¬ 
sential differenceo Now this founding legislator is, in a way* an 
artisan* The product of his art would be the perfect regime, but 
as every other artisan he needs material* He needs people? he needs 
a territory and so on and of the proper type which Aristotle discus® 
ses here* And some things must be available to the legislator which 
he cannot produce as little as the carpenter produces the wood, but 
other things — and the most important thing, of course is what he, 
the legislator- does to that material* That is the legislative 
art* Yes? 

may therefore pray that our state should be ideally equipped 
at all paints where fortune is sovereign — as to assume her 
to be in the sphere ox' the 5 given 2 o The virtue of the state 
is a different matter: here we leave the reals of fortune, and 
we enter the realm of human loacwisdge and purpose* A state 
is good in virtue of the virtue of the citizens who share in 
its government * In cur state all the citizens have a share 
in the gcverrjrient*, vJft have therefore to consider how a man 
can become a virtuous man* True* it is possible for all to 
be virtuous collectively* without each being virtuous Individ- 
really* But the better thing is that each individual citizen 
should be good© The virtue of all is necessarily involved in 
the virtue of each* 15 - 


Yes, let us stop here for one moment* You see here in passing 
that Aristotle* s beet red-ms is an sris^cracy* if any proof is needed, 
because the virtu© of the citisea. coincides with the virtue of the 
o But that is not, for xlq% the main point* Hers we have another 


remark. aocut vae rower of onanco< 


chances virtue a>3 such eon 


never be a rentier of choice? virtue as smeh© But the conditions 
of virtue depend on efc-nco- For c&snple, that a can who died this 
morning does not commit notJr, is incapable now to coiranit, to perform 
virtuous action is desr© I«oy is he unable? By something which 
happened to hi;?;* He died* There can be other ways in which a man 
is prevented from acting virtntmslys illness or duress or what have 
y&n* That ac» ;iO i' under hi? per&er© Virtue as such is under mun a s 
/ power ? but not the conditions of virtue* This simple — I mean© 
this distinction is not cufliciont between chance and art, chance 
end hitman era, but at a first glance it is thsr teoartanrfc die- 
tiiiCtioa* To take an ©cample from lenophom you want to Lava an 
orchard and you must knew something about thsit and you do it* in 
according to the rules of the art* but the ^nd of 


the proper 


vou arc 


va;v 


^ V J, 


ef* course, net the plan ting of the orchard 
but the enjoy&ont of the orchard© The art which you possess coca 
not in ecy wrer vuarsntct; tbs ultimate end, nrmaly the o^ht rerent of 
the orchard* Yer 
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The art can tell you ■shat to do irt order to achieve this more im- 
mediate end, pay the planting of the crcbsrd, but that the ultimate 
outcome in which you arc interested,, namely that you should enjoy 
it, is not guaranteed by the art and therefore you would need a super¬ 
art called divination, which,of course, is not admitted by Aristotle, 
but that only throws light on this problem* Aristotle will now 
make, in the imniediate scqueL, a more detailed distinction regard** 
ing That I new call the art which we need, here, because the whole 
context here is the question of how to get the right kind of citi® 
sens once the city is established, i«o* the right kind of education* 
Let us see; let md read the sequel* 

,! There are throe moans by which individuals become good and 
virtuous* These three means are the natural endowment we have 
at birth; the habits we form; and the rational principle waithin 

VJSo n 

Yes^ more literally, nature, habit, reason* 

,f In tbs matter of ondo^nsnt ws must start by being men — and 
not some other specie^ of animal -« 

This is clear» That 5 z an absolute pre-condition, but here we 
cannot speak of accident* of chance, because virtue as such is the 
perfection of man* There ? s an essential relation of virtue itself 
to the nature oje man* 


(Change of tape}* 


o » t, whenever we say happened to5 I happened to pass and then 
I sd«' this hold-up* I happened to pass* The policeman cn the 
beat is not suppcced to happen to pass but fee around* So you hap® 


onecB© aro. 
f hscoeenln 


■eaors sane people — tais Kind -» ceruain 




T'*;* <r-v«s^ft 5 », 


inj 


/I-i <• 


Lscucsung some 


no connscvacn wn&xever 
lead therefore to the view that 


there is a necessary conacctica and sneesing means «- ±3 either 
good ur bad only; cr, for that matter, a cat crossing — happens 
to cress? the strset, happens * a**d then soma people say there is a 
necessary connection that both were* Mow vhst Aristotle has*, of 
course, in mind is not such superstitious interpretations, but take 
chance as eh ana a o The finessing is truly irrelevant when they tioli® 
bera’c-o, but that you find a treasure cannot bs irrelevant to you* 


°It Keens to ns also that he doss not really talcs purpose out 
of chance completely, out of cne eons© of chance* There is 
purpose or designs connected -® ” 


Wr- 

o «, di v 


which way? 



^V-hsn ha epoaks in chapi 
the external goods? cave 

-1'w"..-■ —.I* -•* -'■ -* 1^. . C',V l l~— J i> 

.■* <,-r - «>.- ''-■»**■ on*?’).'* 

«.•' «-'-W w 1^-0 


r 1 ? I think* of this chapter ? that 
y chance he dose not mean t £r. £i w 
j rcr 'oiiiu:., feu* Tr'Kp arc no** 

ay arc essential things 0 * ! 
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Yes* no the close analysis given in the second book of the 
Physics is this? that ve speak of .chance especially* in cases inhere* 
things happen which we could have intended* We could have intended 
to dig for, to find a treasure and to that extent the relation to .> 
end or purpose is implied, but not beyond* I mean, to explain — 
the religious interpretation is in terms of providence for which 
the chance is a part of a divine teleological order, but that is 
not part of Aristotle 9 s analysis and therefore the chance is simply 
the unexpected and strange and, in their individual case, unaccourii- 
able. Unaccountable. As I said before, the account you give by- 
telling the prehistory of that treasure does not do away with the 
unaccountability of the crossing of the two lines. How — yes, 
we must first be born as human beings, sure, but that 5 s not suffix 
ciento 

n ~ and men top who have certain qualities both of body and 
soul* 1 * 


So in other words that belongs to that© That is -Eh at nature 
must supply* If someone is going to take an extreme case and ban 
a moronic human being nothing can be done about it. That is given, 
over which the legislator has no control* Xes? 

w Thera are, indeed, some qualities which it is no help to have 
had at the start* Habits cause them to changes implanted by- 
nature in a neutral form, they can be modified by the force 
of habit* either for better cr worse „ Animate beings other than 
men live mostly by natural, impulse, though some are else guided 
to a slight extant by habit. Man lives by reason too and he 
is unique in having this gif to It follows that all the three 
powers of man must be tuned to agree© Mon are often led by 
that principle not to follow habit and natural impulse, once 
they have been persuaded that s one other course is better©” 

Yes* let us stop here. Is this distinction clear, between 
nature* habit* and reason? The last cases that we do not have some¬ 
thing by nature nor by habit and yet reason tells us we ought to 
have it, and we might do it* Is this intelligible? 

*Can we then speak of the essential nature of ra&a? n 


Yes sure — essential nature ~~ yes but here we are concerned not 
only with the essential nature of man, but also with the nature of 
individuals, of course* But oven when you speak — let us assume 
that man is by nature right-handed* as Aristotle thought,, and than 
that can be reinforced by habit, of ccurco- and yet at a certain 
moment a man, for example, loses his right arm end then his reason 
tails him if he do son 3 1 want to be completely useless rcict helpless 
~ bis reason toil3 him that ho trust train his left arm and he does 
eo| simple cc?j-3© Cr another eases if scmcono is born with very poor 
eye-sight and reason tolls him be ought to undergo a certain operation 
to get better ryesight and 2*13 does that* These are the chiv-s els- 
rents from which every undtrestending of education must- snorts' iuo 
natural, endsv-ment, aa one can say, natural gifts| what sememe has 
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acquired by habituation, because habituation is something like a . 
second nature ~ it is not nature but it can take on the force of 
nature and can. be as difficult to change as natures and the third 
is conviction® we can say, or persuasion* ■which also influences 
us to some extento Mr* Faulkner* 

"Is there a distinction betsreon the natural and the reasonable* 

or reason and nature, implied in this particular passage?" 

No, no, no* Nature is that — yes* the natural gifts —» yes, 
but where dees nature come in the case of reason? 

"You mean the gift of the faculty?" 

las, we have the faculty, but beyond that® 

"Reasons standard*" 

Sure, yes* Therefore, in other words, reason is not unlimited® 
There are limitations* There are standards in the light of which 
reason is able to discern the preferable from the less preferable 
and so enj yea© Now, let us read a few more lines beyond that* 

i 

*ife have already determined, in an earlier chapter — tt 

Aristotle dees not speak, of course, of chapters because he 
didnH divide the hook into chapters* les, all right* 


n — in another place, the character of the natural endcT.mient 
which is needed for cur citisens, if they are to bo easily 
moulded by the art cf the legislator • bhen they have that 
endowments the rest is entirely ?. matter of the education which 
he province-: and they will partly learn it from a training in 
habits, partly from a system of instruction* n 


In other words, the nature is a condition of education* Not 
all men are e due able® That*s the implication* But education itself 
consists of two alementsJ habituation and listening* Listenings 
that corresponds to reasons listen to reason, listen to speeches* 
Yes, but which were these conditions ~~ do you remember that «- 
of the nature? Which is a desirable nature? Do you remaraber that? 
Kiss Fromm* 


"It was the combination of spirit and intelligence < 


Yes, but spirited, not sluggish, and intelligent® These are 
the conditl onzy, ye?j® They cannot be supplied by education, although 
reason, education ean do something to irsprorro theai* But th*y csn» 
not be — they must be presupposed indeed® How *;ts ~ perhaps when 
va have time Inter tre may tsm to this passage about the nature later 


on* There is let us sea; where were wo? 


in. the secmtiL — 


uo e:roiiou read 
that this rexi: 
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cit:ko'., Ae* In ovher words, there is only —• it is a republic * It 
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is a republic^ but an aristocratic republico This we do not have 
to go. Yes, let us first turn to what he cays about the principles 
of education in 1334b* shortly after the 'beginningo Rising the dis¬ 
tinction already made earlier?/ One second; what did I say'i Yes. 

Yds s let us see* We have already divided — ve have already explained 
earlier that one needs nature* habit^ and reason® 

« — we may say that the means required for achieving general 
excellence are natural endowment*} habit* and reason® So far 
as the first of tfess is concerned* we have already determined 
the character of the endowment with which our citizens should 
start® It remains to consider the other two means* and to 
determine whether training In habit or training in reason ought 
to come first. The two modes of training must be adjusted to 
one another as harmoniously as possible; othend.se rational 
principle may fail to attain the highest ideal* and the train¬ 
ing given through habit may show a similar defect® 51 


How is this clear? In other words* habituation and reason 
are two different principles of education and what is important is 
to have a harmony bctweenCDOtte Good habits and good speeches; other¬ 
wise there will be disharmony* There will be disharmony between 
the habits and the convictions* 


"First* in the sphere of man 3 s life (as in all life generally ) 9 
birth lias a first begins!ng* bat the end attained from such 
a beginning is only a stop to some further end 0 The exercise 
of rational principle and thought is the ultimate end of man® s 
nature* It is therefore with a view to the exercise of these 
faculties that we should regulate* from the first* ths birth 
and the training in habits of cur citizenso Secondly* as soul 
and body are two* so tncre are also two parts of the soul* ths 
irrational and the rational; and there are also two correspond¬ 


ing states of these parte — the state of appetite., and the 
state cf purs thought* In order of tine and in date of birth* 
the bery is prior to the soul* and the irrational part of the 
soul is prior to ths rational® Tills is proved by the fact that 
all the signs of appetite — such as anger* seXf~wd.ll* and de¬ 
sire — ere visible in children from their very birth; while 
reasoning and thought are faculties which only appear* as a 
mj.es* when they grow older* Tne conclusion which follows is 
obvious® Children’ s bodies should bs given attention before 
their souls; and their appetites should be the next part of 
them to bo regulated® but. ths regulation of their appetites 
should be intended for ths benefit of their minds — just on 
the attention given to tbear bodies should be intended for 
the benefit of their ocular a 


The habituation refers to the mere appetites a regulation of 
desire and aversions* which io cf course always cone accompanied 
by speeches® that: do now <lc that* and co on end &c on* but the 

i »r,ncti.',-v.r'.v - i' r'^i* .**■?' ■ ;* nr ’ o ^ L.,' . .... ... ...... ........ 
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the retaliation — but what comes earlier is, in all these cases, 
the Inferior, and therefore the regulation, the good condition of 
the body is meaningful only as a means for the good condition of v 
the soul; and secondly, the good condition of the appetitive part 
of the soul* of the desires and aversions, is ultimately necessary 
only for the perfection of the pure iriLndo But in education it3elf 
the lower is the immediate theme — the body and the appetitive part 
— tat still, in the mini of the educator, as distinguished from 
the being to be educated, this ultimate goal of man must be foremost* 
Rabbi ¥eiss« 


"Insofar as external goods go, wouldn* t the bare minimum of 
external goods be possible in order for a person to be habitu* 
ated from childhood in moral virtue ~ ’ 


Yes but the question is this* I mean if this child were meant 
to lead a strictly private life on the highest level, strictly the 
theoretical life- that would be true* But if it is to lead a po¬ 
litical life, if he is to be a statesman, that is not sufficient 
according to Aristotle* I mean., I gave this example ~ you know ~ 
that the family traditions are very important for the political hor- 
icon* If someone knswa only his parents and perhaps his gran&par- 
ent& and the family tradition steps, fifty' years ago or so at the 
most, that is something different from where the family tradition, 
let me say 5 the faroily tradition is coeval Kith the whole history 
of the polls, but this requires, as you can easily figure out, some 
fortune * Think of very simple things % the preservation of letters, 
of pictures, and what have you* is not possible for people who hove 
really only the bars means of subsistence to zsj nothing of other 
things i of social graces which sre* politically, eminently necessary 
as you could have seen when you heard, listened perhaps to Mr 0 Khrusb* 
cbeVo That is not possible mbhout some facdly backgrounds as they 
say ncw s and the fassily background means, in plain English, some 
property * That — we come always back to the same point and which 
~ we way say Aristotle is wrong there $ that* s a long question*, but 
that is essential to Aristotle* that the good life presupposes equips 
meast and therefore at least the practically or politically active 
mea, i 0 e* the men who are ~ one reason, by the way, of the diffi¬ 
culty ia thiss that when speak of morality ve mean semetime# some® 
thing very restricted, corns simple honesty* of course, of which ir^> 
deed most men are csp&cle ~ perhaps all men are capable — but that 
is* of course, not what Aristotle means* That is only asmall part 
of what he understands by human &Eoellenco> Think only of the dif¬ 
ference — for oxamole, justice* lib at opportunities do pscple like 
yen and I, for example* have for being just or unjust? Extremely 
Xireitedo If va ware judges or if ?;r ware in charge of great public 
responsibilities then the degree of justice, the rank of justice 
which would fca cur affair cs infinitely greater ana with sat 

opportunity cf actions the possibilities of faculties do not dtftreX- 
cp* You see the? ancients "kav& that, Plato and Aristotlo and so on, 
and,for exonwluu there is in Plate * 0 s Lnira a rsmark about one virtue* 


s: s 

scbherc 


n;s v *; 
Oi course* thaw 


issiy, simple tiacency, u frequently called by Plato 
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bat that 1 s also vsry uninteresting© If a man is* in this sense* , 
honest that is in no way a qualification for political office* ob¬ 
viously© Aristotle turns then to the question of the age of the 
parents* beginning 'with the body* and he figures that out very nicely: 
that the father should be 35 or thereabouts and the mother 13* and 
he goes into quite some details so that the end of this human activ¬ 
ity should coincide on both sides and not to create problems for 
one or two of the people if they get old at different. stages of their 
married life* More important for our purpose of general understand¬ 
ing of Aristotle is the passage in 1335bl9$ paragraph 15 on page 


327 o 


"The question arises whether children should always be reared 
or may sometimes be exposed to die© There should certainly 
be a law to prevent the rearing of deformed children 0 On the 
other hand* there should also be a law* in all states where 
the system of social habits is opposed to unrestricted increase* 
to prevent the exposure of children to death merely in order 
to keep the population down* The proper thing to do is? to limit 
the else of each family* and if children are then conceived 
in excess of the limit so fixed* to have miscarriage induced 
before sense and life have begun in the embryo 0 (vJh'ether it 
is right or wrong to induce a miscarriage will thus depend on 
whether sense and lif e are still to come* or have already be¬ 
gun*)" 

Yes* let us stop here* In other words* the line is drawn: is 
it a living being* is it already a living being* or not yet? If 
it is already a living being and. cf course* a potential human be¬ 
ing then It would be ssirder to destroy it* That^s the point* but 
before that there is no problem for Aristotle* But as regards the 
exposure of deformed infants — he doesn®t say what he means by 
that but perhaps children where one can see immediately that they 
arc moronic or something of this kind — Aristotle has no objection 
to that* That is very characteristic* of course* of Aristotle« 

Now in the sequel* then* Aristotle discusses the sexual morality 
which is — Troll* one can say — neither particularly strict nor 
particularly severe© You can read that for yourself* More prac¬ 
tical to discuss is a passage a bit later in 1336b* shortly after 
the beginning* the question which is — 


"It should therefore be a primary duty of the legislator to 
exorcize the use of bad language everywhere’ in our state* 

To use bad language of any sort lightly is next door to acting 
badlyo The young* especially* should be kept free from hear¬ 
ing- or using. ary such language© Those who are guilty * in 
spits of all prohibitions* of talking or acting indecently 
must be punished accordingly 0 The younger freemen* who are 
not yet allowed to recline at the common tables* should be sub¬ 
jected to corporal punishment and other indignities$ and men 
of an dicer ago should pay the penalty for beuaving like slaves 
by undergoing indignities of a degrading character 0 If the 
us si of innocent language is thus to be proscribed* it is obvious 
that vti must also prevent the exhibition of indecent pictures 
and the r*crfc 


*■ ACx.» 


ce of indecent plays® It should therefore 
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be the duty of the government to prohibit all statuary and point** 
ing which portrays ary sort of indecent action© An exception 
may., however, be made for the festivals of deities where even 
the use of scurrility is licensed by the law 0 (But here* we 
may note, the. law also allows men who have reached a proper 
maturity to acquit their wives and children from attendance 
by attending in person themselves ©) The seeing of mimes or 
comedies should be forbidden to young persons by the legisla¬ 
tor, until they have reached the age when they are allowed to 
share with the older men in the right of reclining and taking 
wine at the common tables© By that time their education will 
have made them all immune from the evil effects of such per¬ 
formance s<, r * 

Yes, I thought you should be aware of that whenever the ques® 
tio:a of censorship comes up because that is of some -» you sea the 
—. it follows necessarily©. If the function of civil society is 
to produce virtue censorship is inevitable and therefore the hor¬ 
ror of censorship which wa have is a sign of the fact that we do 
not believe that the purpose of civil society is to produce virtue© 
That follows necessarily©^ Yes? 

(Inaudible question about the passage on deformed children)© 


Yes© I think that in modern motherhood* 


Now this surely 


goes back to the Biblical tradition but then difficulties arise in 
other ways© For example- if' people are in a way incapable to live 
must there net he a way of legally ending their suffering, and (several 
words inaudible) is simply based on the fact, spart from the religious 
basis*, that the danger of misuse by unscrupulous physicians o © o 
is so great thaa society © © © a much smaller risk © © © and this 
example throws light again on the question we discussed on a farmer 
occasions Aristotle and natural law© Strictly speaking*, there is 
no natural law in Aristotle© There is natural right* but the con® 
tent of that natural right differs conspicuously from what we, on 
the basis cf the Biblical tradition regard as tight© There ia no 
question about that© Also*, if you would read the section on sex¬ 
ual morality you trould see there are also considerable differences© 

It is ty no means 1 dx p but it is not as strict as it would be on 
the basis ef the Biblical tradition© One must know this© of course, 
and understand it in a general way© Now there were a few more pas® 
sages which we should consider© lee; now this argument in the first 
part — I saw this from the paper — is difficult and I will, there¬ 
fore, repeat it altriaiigh I mentioned it last time© What Aristotle 
does in the beginning of the seventh book is *bo establish © © © 
passage where this proportion; the theoretical life to the practical 
political 


n 


he individual 


corresponds somehow to the self® 
sufficient city to the iirperiufLictic cr expansionist city© You 
remember that© There are many difficulties here; one I have not 
discussed Inst tins, which I think I should mention© There is ob¬ 
viously something .vwfcrard about this proportion© Why should imper¬ 
ialist be the political squxnilrnt to what in the Ufa cf the ±ndi» 
vidual irs the prae vicai* poUvuil life, and I tried to ccriLain that 
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to 
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essential* according to Aristotle in moral virtue. and virtue in 
general® But there is also the other —— there he vasn* t concerned* 
with the other side© What has self-sufficiency to do with the theo¬ 
retical life? Self-sufficiency of the pollst that it is not espan-- 
sionist and simply tries to preserve its integrity: what has this 
to do with the philosophic life? Well* because from the highest 
form of self-sufficiency, according to Aristotle, for the individual, 
consists in the theoretical life® Therefore, also, the lesser needs 
of the theoretical man than the needs of the gentleman© But there 
is also another consideration which it is important to consider and 
that is trivial? the polls as polls cannot lead a theoretical life* 

I mean, the polls cannot theoiriae© That can only be done by indi¬ 
viduals© Now to explain that let us turn to an earlier passage, 
1328 b, near the beginning 0 


w !t remains for us now to enumerate all the elements necessary 
for the existence of the state© Our list of these elements 
w ill include what we have called the a parts 0 of the state as 
well as what we have termed its 0 conditions® © To make such 
a list we must first determine how many services a state per¬ 
forms; and then we shall easily see how mapy elements it must 
contain* The first thing to be provided is food© The next 
is arts' and crafts; for life is a business which needs many 
tools© The third is arms; the members of a state must bear 
arms in person^ partly in order to maintain authority and re¬ 
press disobedience, and partly in or dor to meet any threat of 
external aggression. The fourth thing which has to be provi¬ 
ded is a certain supply of property* alike for domestic uso 
and for military purposes© The fifth, and first* is an estab¬ 
lishment for the service of the gods, or, as it is called, pub¬ 
lic worr-hip© The sixth thing* and the most vitally necessary, 
is a method of deciding what is demanded by the public interest 
and what is just in men 5 s private dealings© 11 


r 


Yes, let us stop hero© The last is government® It is only 
a sosseshat -acre detailed description of what government is because 
the decision about what is advantageous, publicly advantageous and 
just, is obviously government and the executive offices are simply 
subordinate to that© I 'mean., he speaks here explicitly only of what 
he calls the deliberative part cf the government, but that is, ac¬ 
cording to him* the core of the government© How the passage which 
I have in mind is the one to which W8 have referred before about 


the priesthood© That is the fifth and first: fifth in the order 
of the enumeration*, first — well Barker says in rank© That is true 
to t hat extent that from the point of view of religion© of course 
the gods are Mghcr than men© To that extent it is the highest© 


How this is of a very great importance for the understanding of Aris¬ 
totle with a rrirrw to this questions the theoretical life and the 
polioo Ail theso are© in the wicsr cense of the words, parts of 


the polls© 
nay I ask? 
—• thsro ar? 
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of the philosophers yes* now I make a further step© Aristotle* 
does not say vhat th8 function of the priest is except in a very 
general. way: concern about the divine* with the divine© He doesn 5 1 
say more about that© A medieval follower of Aristotle who followed 
him rather strictly in all these matters, Marcelius of Padua s l2jth 
century, gives this indication, gives this kind of commentary on 
tills passage, saying the priests are teachers, which — well Aris¬ 
totle never says here and which is partly due to the Biblical tra- 
ditlon* to certain passages in the Bible© The priests arc teachers <, 
Mow if we consider this non-Aristotelian remark — I mean, Marcelius, 
/^efter all, not Aristotle, but he xinderstood him — we have to say, 

( we are entitled to say that the only teachers who are as such* as 
\ teachers, parts of the polls are the priests, not the philosophers 
I That is very very important to observe© Now what can this mean? 

Imat can this mean? You >7121 see from a passage which I shall read 
to you very coon that this is, has an Aristotelian basis* this in¬ 
terpretation© VJhat do the priests teach? Well* in the first place* 
the ritual* of courses how to sacrifice* to whom, which god* what 
tame and this kind cx tiling* and which crimes are sacrilegious and 
which are not and all this kind of thing c Now there is a passage 
in Aristotle 3 s Metaphys ics* Book HI, which is very well.known and 
was especially well kndr*:n in the Middle Ages, 107bb, near the begin¬ 
ning© I just read it to you in the translation© "Gur forefathers 
in the most remote ages hsvs handed down to their posterity a tra¬ 
dition, in the form of a myth* that these bodied — the heavenly- 
bodies — w are gods and that tbs divine encloses the wholeo The 
^ rest of the tradition** — 1 mean apart from that teaching about 
\ the cosmic gods as we could, say — w has been added later in rrythical 
j form with a view to the persuasion of the multitude and to its legal 
' end utilitarian expediency 5 * — well l a m sure Aristotle says about 
■shat is useful in regard to law ~ n they say these gods are In the 
form of men or like some of the other animals, and they cay other 
things consequent on and similar to these which wo have mentioned©* 1 
Here yon ora© There is «« the divine as Aristotle knew about it 
was an understanding of the highest principle of the universe * of 
heaven, heaven being the xrsJX surrounding the whole and therefore, 
somehow, the of ths divine and especially the heavenly bodies © 
That Wes r, you could ssy, a Irind of natural religion because that 
v&s — were views which wore also shared by many non-Greeks© Some- 
idlers in Aricicphanes we read a passage where he calls these Gods, 
sun. aeon end ntar, the* grds© although worshipped by the barbarians© 
not the Greek gods, Olympian gods in particularo. still, this 

is* in Aristotle 3 s opinion*. a sound visors that the heavenly bodies 
sa^o lining beings* living bolrgs 5 because nothing of attraction and 
repulsion being accepted by Aristotlo* they move under their own 
pever, and they move ~ celaV-riovxngs in this sense, living,, But 
then certain other arc vies were added with a view to the enforce- 
sent, to rm 1 a accepting tbs 1 axrsi notion of clivj.no punishnant in¬ 
flicted on there who disobey the most isaportant laws © especially 
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^Therefore, to repeat, philosophy £S philosophy is beyond tho polls* 
./It is a preserve of seme individuals* The political reflection of 
/ the philosophers are the priests* That, I think ~ and that leads 
/ ns up to another point I have mentioned on a former occasions the 
polls as unphiloaophic cannot be secular«, if we understand by secu¬ 
lar that it does not have a religious establishment as civil society* 
It must have,, and that is a view not peculiar to Aristotle* I don 0 1 
know of a single Greek thinks? who dsTiled thato That is a notion 
which has come up only in modern times, partly as a consequence of 
the wars of rellgion 0 There is one more pointj is Hr 0 Brown still 
here? I believe I have seen him* No, then that is of no use to 
take it up* Now* is there any point you would like to take up? 

There are many things here* By the way* as regards the religious 
use — the political use of religion* you have a good eoarole here 
in 1335hl2, when he speaks of pregnant women? Do you have that? 

"Pregnant mothers should pay attention to their bodies: they 
should take regular exercise, and follow a nourishing -diet* 

The legislator can easily lead them to a habit of regular exer¬ 
cise if he requires them to make some daily pilgrimage fox- the 
purpose of worshipping at the shrines of the goddesses who pre¬ 
side over childbirth* 1 * 

Do you see? That Is simply the belief that there are geddesses 
who protect women in childbirth Is given and the legislator« the 
rational legislate whom Aristotle advises, uses this belief for 
a rational purposes to give the necessary exercise, bodily exercise, 
to ths pregnant woman® That is a little illustration of the prin~ 
ciploe You wanted to say something? 

"This frequent recurrence of the image of the flute-player? 
it would seem to mo that the excellence of the flute^plaver 
is given just Xfhsa you talk about flute-playing* It follows 
from flute-ploying © « * whereas it would seem that Aristotle 
cculdn^t o o o assume that the excellence of man also follows 
from the very ~ n 

0 h ? it coesn*t follow* The excellence of the flute-player 
doesn*t follow from M3 owning a flute o Then we all would become 
excellent flu to players immediately if wo hsd the flute* 

“Ho© I mofUi r the idea of flute playing, tho nature of the flute 
playing implies a certain conception of the excellence 0 If 
you know what flute playing is, you know what good flute play¬ 
ing is c It its similar to see that if you know what man is, 
you know what — B 
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by the modern belief in evolution r," 

.V * ' ~ ■ 

Veil, after all, whatever the genesis of man may have besn once 
he has emerged he was man* At a certain moment man ceased to be "" 
eowiething in between apes and man and Was man and that is o o o evo¬ 
lution is irrelevant,, to say nothing of the fact that it is prac~ 
tically irrelevant* No one for one moment worries about the ques¬ 
tion did not part of the human race (rest of these, remarks inaudible)* 
* 0.00 For example, take a worm and a bird and a horse* beings with 
which we are familiar* Not* for example, you cannot possibly say that 
a worm is defective at this moment because he doesn fl t fly or that 
the bird is defective because « . * horses <> Each being has a spe¬ 
cific nature and its perfection or deficiency is determined by its 
nature* I mean* for example, a bird which can*t fly* for some reasons 
there 1 s something wrong with 'that bird, because it f s a bird* In the 
case of a horse there 0 s nothing wrong with it if it ean ? t fly* 

There would be wrong if it can 3 1 mzn$ a horse runs* And now the 
case of man is fundamentally the same* * * o There is a specific 
work of man* activity as they say here — specific activity of roan 
Just as the specific activity of the bird is to fly© There are other 
activities^ for example* eating;, but these'they all have-in common*? 
Therefore it* s not characteristic* The characteristic activity of 
. the bird is to .fly* Now what is the characteristic work of man? 

That 3 s the question© Everyone knows that* How do we call the other 
animals? The dumb* Man is the animal which talk 3 and even if some 


individuals do not talk because they are rants, we know they are 
defective to that extent* There is something missing which belongs 
to man* Now then of course we have to go into the question, what 
means — what does it mean to be good as a talking animal? Does 
it mean to be able to talk at great speed? * c * Tiiai we do not 
mean* Ah ha* so there is a certain use of talk c * • and then we 
cone to develop that* Aristotle contends* Then we discover y re-dis- 
caver theoretically what we know from habit in practice: the so-called 
virtues* Hie virtues, the various virtues, the various kinds of 
virtues, are forms of goodness of an animal whose characteristic 
is speech and the question of the origin of the human race does not 
iunsdiatoly reject that 5 only a certain interpretation^ namely that 

— a certain interpretation of evolution according to which all changes 
are merely quantitative changes* Hcwever, that is an arbitrary and 
dogmatic assertion* If tine changes of more and less, say of weight 

of brain* proportional to weight of brain or whatever else you take 

— if these changes at & certain time issue in qualitative differ¬ 
ences then it does not mate much sense to stick to the quantitative 
difference as the illuminating difference* ThaVs so* This decs 


/not create a difficulty© Tea difficulty in Aristotle 0 s Ethics is 
rathey ihias that he never attsmptsd to give an account ox oKS hu« 
men virtues deductively, if I ury say so* You know what I mean by 
that? Starting from the fact* that man is a speaking ariLmrSU or the 
rational ardL^-flv. to show got bOT*. given the various subtdvicaeno 
of raticnflaty or* Wf.il as tho nocessary subdivisions of hmsa pur- 
suit3* fur&zx&ntzl subdivisions .• how these and those virtues and 
thesa ora: these rirfcufxi cxxi exist* to *cbs extent ;v.u iard 
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certain Platonic spectdations® You know-, Plato did give a dedue®* 
tion in the Republic * t/hen he distinguishes the three part3 of the 
soul* there is a virtue of desire** temperance? a virtue of spirited^ 
nesa"called courage* and then virtues which have to do with the whole 
moderation ~ no, I made a mistake* did I not ~ no, the virtue of 
the rational part itself, wisdom; and then,-* wall, is the chief point, 
the proper relation of the three, justice* I made a slight mistake-, 
namely that moderation or temperance is not called by■ Plato in the 
Republic the virtue of the deairing part® That I think is no difo 
ficuityo It would be much more interesting to see why it appears 
to us a difficulty® I do not believe that the ultimate reason for 
that is the doctrine of evolution because long before Darwin® or 
for that matter Lsaarke, appeared a new moral teaching was developed 
in the seventeenth century and afterward which is wholly at variance 
with the Aristotelian teaching* The theory of evolution came much 
too late to effect thin change® Is there any other point? So next 
time yes, let us see whether we will be betrayed next time again® 
To prevent that within the limits of the possible, Mr 0 
you will be present? Good® 
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o * a the question which you raised at the end as to whether Book 
TUI is complete, whether the whole book is complete© Ton did not 
dispose of the difficulty created by references to subjects which 
he is going to handle, going to treat, and which he did not treat© 
Yes, that 3 s true© Now regarding the mean — what you said© That 
was good of you to think -of Book IV as it is discussed in there, 
but does not Aristotle mean here also by a mean, by a determinable 
fifteen, what he raeant when he spoke of the Dorian modes namely, the 
mean character, meaning ‘the moral character, not the musical mean ? 


“Well, I was wondering if Plato, in including just those modes, 
might possibly have had in mind musically e tt 


That could be* Yes, but it was good you brought that out© 
Well, you referred — the only «« these were the only points where 
yosn raised questions going beyond summarising Aristotle 8 s argument© 
There were, of course, other points which must have struck you as 
relevant e For instance? ' ^ 

“Well, I was interested in. the use of language 3 it is custom¬ 
ary* and that which- is innovated® For example, he refers to 
the ancestors in originating® * 0 « but later when they became 
related to pride and became interested in ©eperimenting with 
all forms of education and habit they included the flute, but 
as soon as they had received a wider knowledge and more exper¬ 
ience it was avcluded again* © * * another point would be the 
judging of the Spartans 0 * 


How, first what is the more general lesson you would draw from 
this discussion of the changed judgments on the flute? 


83 The initial educational program was just up under no par® 
ticular principle, but the idea of just studying all subjects 
regardless® © * □ tfesy did experiment with all of these and 
then they would realise that some were suitable and some were 
net and this was the vidar experience they eventually gained 
when they rejected the use of the flute©* 


Yes, but still can you state it more simply and more clearly -*» 
idea,t the general distinction is which makes this passage interesting? 
Well* cutyone nere who sees an overall subject which we even may have 
discussed here in this class already? Progress© Yes? Good© Well, 
w* will turn to t hat pasaags later® Thank you very imich, hr© 
arid, of course, the cjuootlon of leisure is also very interesting 
if you think whet role it plays in present day social problem© 

Good® But we will turn wo that later© First, is Mr« Gowen hare? 
Shera wore a row points which I thought would ba of interest to the 
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Why does Aristotle refrain from speculation? tentatively wo may 
suggest that the Poll tics has noplhce for a purely speculative dis¬ 
cussion© This leads to the seemingly absurd conclusion that the 
end of the polls is not a matter for political discussion per se 0 ^ 
This absurdity however suggests that it is cover of the underlying 
tension between speculation^ philosophy5, and prudentialicm 3 politics©" 
What would you cay to this suggestion? liny does Aristotle not give 
an argument establishing that happiness consists in the practice 
of virtue? How would you explain that in this passage of the seventh 
book? WeH 5 in the context he explicitly refers to the Ethi cs e 
That 6 s a simple answer* and from Aristotle 3 s point of view the Ethics 
and the P olitics are a unite The Polices is the second part ox 
a comprehensive "study of which the 2thicn "is the first part., but 
still Gowen is not entirely wreng© How do we know* in the most 
exact way* what the end of man is? Is this knowledge supplied by 
the Ethics? That 3 s a question which is not explicitly discussed 
by Aristotle, but it was discussed in the middle Ages very clearly© 
Weil 5 the question of the end of man is in itself a theoretical ques¬ 
tion and therefore belongs to the theoretical sciences* to what 
they understood in the Middle Ages* the Aristotelians* natural sci¬ 
ence] and that is indeed true: the Ethics and Politics do not go 
into these Matters theoretically 0 What Aristotle does when he dis¬ 
cusses happiness at the beginning .of. the Ethics especially is that 
he takes common opinions and by a scruitiny of these common opinions 
he arrives at a certain view as to what constitutes happiness© 

That 2 s a full account and the clear account would be a theoretical 
account* Now then he has a difficulty which I suppose has been felt 
by some of you the others* f? Tiie individuals endowments * © © © and 
intelligence is the result of chance© This being the case the actual¬ 
ization of the ideal good and happy polls is truly a chancy business©" 
Yes ~ now this is ~ to .what extent is this true? Surely Aristotle 
says so at a certain passage© He says so* but what does he mean? 

Is this the last word on the subject: that the actualization of the 
best regime is damply a matter of chance? Now let me explain that© 

One of too crucial conditions of the best polls is that you have 
the right kind of a citizen body, combining spiriiednesB and intel¬ 


ligence 
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3 the fact — is this condition merely a matter of 


chance* the fulfillment of this condition merely a matter of chance? 
When Aristotle sxarus the discussion — that is generally the pro«- 
cedure — he uses expressions which are at first glance correct© 

The political art* the art of the legislator© is an art* in a way 
like any other art and in every art we distinguish the activity of 
the artist or artisan as such from that which his art presupposes© 
The dioesrioker must have leather or wood or That ever it may be and 
this is not a matter of his srt* That is given to Mm© His art 
is applied to this material© Hew from this point of view the sim® 
pie distinction is what dcey the art do and what is the thing for 
which the art is net responsible? That which is outside of the art 
is them called simply chances© It doss not depend on the peculiar 
!d.nd ox which is what art* but that is* of course, not 

quite snfficxanr* because that there are sruen things as leather and 
irrund ;;cr-:rc:ic^ <: elthcugn to different degress, is not a 
ci chcii:r:^ c ; 1st us look at tho human beings here© Vast about 
the intelligent and spirited beings which bo wonts 02 citisosus? 


tier 
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Is the existence o~ such human beings a matter of chance? Where . 
do vo find thorn espccially, tills beautiful mixture of spiritedness 
and intelligence, according to Aristotle? 


"The Greeks©* 

Yes, but more generally and more precis e3ys in the temperate 
zoneSo you have nature here* It is not chance 0 It Is as little 
chance — for example, no one would say ,f I saw a dog who chanced 
to have four legs e n That 2 s not chance; the dog has four legs © 

That he barked at this particular moment: that may be chance, surely<> 
but that he lias four lege or a stomach —* you vouldnH say that this 
is an accident. Is chance* So that there are spirited — that this 
combination occurs rather frequently in the temperate zone is natural 
and therefore we hare to-introduce a finer distinction between na° 
turn and chancy as distinguished from art, and so on 0 But std.Hr> 
regarding the best regimes that is much more chancy than that you 
would find this combination in the temperate zone# And that, cf 
course, as Piste puts it in the fourth book of the Lawn ; one can 
say that chance is the legislator., very little ~~ I mean there 
was very little advance planning in the world — you can say because 
there was no fully clear political science, political philosophy^ 

In the worlds To that extent, chance »« and since the influence 
of political philosophy 1 from Plato 3 s or Aristotle 5 s point of view 
is very limited one can nay on the whole the world is governed by 
chance, they would nay* and yet that docs not make superfluous a 


rational consideration* but it also induces us to be not too sanguine 
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s called by Flato and Aris¬ 
totle chance* That 1 s the cdfficulty*. You knows history 5 historical 
charges^ be somehow imply that these are all either meaningful changes 
in the sense cf a historical process of a progressive character, 
cr if rot, that they ere, surely«, necessarys necessary in a non**teleo¬ 
logical serr-c it had to happen 6 Given these conditions it had 
to happen and therefore there is no -» ws cannot speak of chanco© 

That was not the view because you could also go back to the simple 
example cf chances digging potatoes and finding a treasure© That 
also had to happen given these conditions, because the trsasure was 
there, this nan was compelled by his hunger and. foresight to dig 
potatoes», and just as the older man was compelled to bury his treasure 
through fear cf enemies who weald take sway his treasure, so —■ 
end yet that doesn’t do avruy with the chance character© 

(Inaudible question regarding Mschiavelli 3 s teaching on this 
point, and so to the difference between the ancients and tho 
ViOdcT nc) o 


Yof, but is the difference between MachiaveHi© on the 
one barn., and bbr nnsienis* on the other? (Inaudible ronoor.ee)© 
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That* s the orthodox vies?* Bat that ho says you can catch her? she 8 5 
a woman who can be caught© Catch is the word© That is the new 
thingo Hachiavelii teaches ^ at least explicitly — you knew* that 
needs some qualification — fortuna is a woman who can be forced 
by the right kiiy* of man and the ancients might have said she is 
a woman* hut she cannot be forced© That is the difference^ Now 
I can f t go into all these things© He says also© "The educational 
system will be different for the young ruled than it will be for 
the old rulers* but old men do not normally go to school© Cn its 
face* the suggestion that old men must be educated is ridiculous o ,f 
Do you recognise here anything what Aristotle says? Of course not© 

I mean this difficulty is merely one which fir© Gowen has found with*- 
out its being there© Well* I think I leave it at these points* 
especially since he is not here and doesn 5 t have the benefit* if 
any* of these critical remarks© 

Now let us turn to cur. text because that is our last meeting 
and one should try to give this class a proper conclusion© Let 
us read the beginning of Book VIH© 

11 All would agree that^the legislator should make the. education 
of the young his chief and foremost concern© n 

You see? Do you see the massive difference between the modern 
political notion and the classic political notion? Education is 
the most important theme for the legislator © -what does Eobbeasay 
about the most important them© of trie founder of a city? Protect 
tion© VJnat does John Locke say? 

^Security of property© 1 * 

You see; and we could give many other examples© Education 
is the most important theme© Rousseau* to some extent* restates 
it© But th0n 4; Rous*ecu : s claim was that he is the man who restored 
classical thought against the moderns 0 But i Rousseau it, means 
something rather different* nevertheless © Yos? Go on pleaso 0 

tt In the first place* the constitution of a state will suffer 
if education is neglected© ihe ciiiscms of a stats should al¬ 
ways bo educated to suit the constitution of their state© 11 

Yes* the peculiar constitution* the peculiar regime© Yes? 

"The type of character appropriate to a constitution is the 
power which continues to sustain it 9 as it is also the force 
which originally creates it© The democratic type of charac» 
ter creates and sustains democracy; the oligarchical type cre« 
atss and sustains oligarchy? and as the progression ascends 
each higher type of character will always tend to produce a 
higher form of constitutiono* 
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far Aristotle because there is a hierarchy of regimes*. Is this clear? 
You have sosse doubts© Is this clear?' I mean, I*m not now concerned 
whether Aristotle is ri^it, but-Only the difference* Is this clear? 
There are n different regimes and education must be relative to' j. 
the regime, but this does not lead to "relativism," in Aristotle 
because there is an order of rank of the different regimes** So I 
misunderstood the expression of your face© Aristotle has said a 
lot about this education toward the regime before, as you remember, 
and we compared that with the present day discussion of — how is 
it called — political socialization — is that the term? Goodo 
Now what is the difference between what Aristotle means by education 
and political socialization? I believe we haven 8 1 made that clear, 
the simple and basic difference© VJhat^s the difference? Why do 
they not speak of political education? Why do they call it social¬ 
isation? 


"Dossn*t the terra education apply more to a rational kind of 
thing?® 

Yes, exactly, but try to mako — let us — give us all an op¬ 
portunity to see what you divine© 

- "Welly ‘the idea in education, it would seem, is that you can 
establish certain values© Well, certain values can be estab¬ 
lished on the basis of reason, whereas in socialization you 
really try to form change of habits© 13 

No5 forming of habits is decisive for Aristotle© That 0 o not 
the difference* but when education is a conscious thing on the part 
of the edu.n3.ocTo He looks at the goal| he looks at the matter, the 
material, fee human beings, and then he molds the material in accord¬ 
ance with that end* but political socialisation may very well mean 
a process which goes on without anybody except the political scien¬ 
tist being scware of it* So© That® a the difference© Aristotle would 
say this* feat generally speaking an unconscious process is inferior 
to conscious nrocssses© Ganerally speaking© Why? Why is an "un¬ 
conscious education" inferior to a conscious education* (Inaudible 
response)© Yes, in the case of an unconscious process you literally 
do not tew what you are doing*, and therefore you have no possibility 
of knowing feather you do it well or not© Sure© How in the sequel 
Aristotle cpsaks — gees on with this notion — we cannot read every- 
thing and he speaks of a prc>~ education© Yes? 


"The distinction you 3 re drawing seems to imply feat — the 
implication would be that political socialization denies the 
value ax conscious education © n 


Ko, of course not© It is indifferent to it, whereas tbs tern 
education puts tho emphasis cn that© You see now the trouble with 
much of present day social science is that it admits everything and 
therefore — the answer is very simple© Obviously we know that© 
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\ processo This is not meant when you speak of political socialize 
tion 0 It may be implied in it or admitted *jy it, but it is not 
meant by it© * That* s all I said© 

*© © c the one is better or -which is really* more important? 
Aristotle says that in reality the conscious education is 
better, but is it, in fact, more important?* 

What does that mean? What does here mean more important? 
(Inaudible response) <, In other words-* this happens most of the 
time in an unconscious way, you can say© This political socializa¬ 
tion happens most of the time in an unconscious, in an unplanned 
way© Yes, sure© That night be so* but must we not also do we 
not make such studies, of political socialisation for example, in 
order to see what might be wrong with it and in order to.improve 
that habit? Must we not therefore — is it not then from this point 
of view more important although it occurs more rarely? Tou see, 
in other words* what entitles you to say that that which is most 
frequent is the most important in such matters? That 5 s a question, 
because every possible -*« as long as you do not completely divorce 
the study of political phenomena from the question of iisprovement 
you cannot say that the most frequent is the most important© Yes? 

n But I think that when you say that part of the reason that 
it*s unconscious today is because of the state and society 
distinction, because it goes on in the social sphere — 11 

Yes, many other things, yes© Yes, surely, it is connected with 
that© That 5 s a long story and which visibly begins with ethnic birth 
(?) — the assertion that a constitution which has come into being 
by growth* £3 they formally state it, meaning by unconscious growth, 
is absolutely superior to a made constitution like the American con¬ 
st! tutdon 0 Surely -chat is behind it© but that is now almost forgot¬ 
ten, but that io the beginning; surely o • 

*1 think the crux of the argument between Aristotle and the 
invisible liand position in this area too although somewhat 
less clear — 15 

Yes, sure© No^, there is a close connection© Just as the in¬ 
visible hand doctrine aeytJ you contribute hast to the common good 
if you never think of the common good© you work best toward the 
best regime by never thinking of it, and only do that in a fit of 
absent-raindsdnoes 0 Sure © Yes? 
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a perfect puppy without any conscious planningo That is clear* 
hut you cannot do that perhaps also perfect babies as babies* 
in the state in which they are bom *— bot you cannot bring up a 
child if ycu do not know what you want to do to him or her* o o e 
If that is called rationalism* which is a somewhat complicated word* 
then aurally Aristotle was a rationalist* if that is meant« You knotty 
by conscious — I mean* seme people think that around 1900 cr so* in 
the first decade of this century*, there was a man called Sigmund 
Freud who made this amusing discovery that men are mostly irrational 
and therefore — I mean* I give a crude version of a crude view «- 
and this condemns to insignif 3 ,cance all earlier political thought 
which was based on the principle that reason is most important© 

Yes* that is something — I mean* there is a little element of truth 
only one thing Is,of course,wrong: to think that those people did 
not know hen? unreasonable most of us are most of the That 

was alx ; uys known and I thirls you have found plenty of evidence for 
this view in Aristotle 3 s P olitic s© Only the question is that men 
i&ust be irrational© ThatT indeed* was not held by Aristotle* for 
ezreploo How to follow, first, this argument: but if education 
is neceseary that cannot begin early enough 0 It must bepreceded 
ky a pre-education* by.a preliminary education© How that is not 
developed here fey Aristotle c It is developed more fully by Plato 
in the first beck cf the Lorre by'this illustration: ycu want to 
bring up someone as a houlo'’tuildcr and then ycu have* surely 5 the 
process of educating him in house building* ioe 0 when he is an ap® 
prentice* but there is a preliminary education which is helpful 
to that proper education and that is if he plays at house building 
while he is a little child,> That is what Aristotle means: a pre~ 
education© The teas education to civic virtue can come only much 
later, but there is a pro-education which can already begin ax a 
Very early age c Then he explains that «•» should this education be 


and his ac:n:^T is it should be public cr coraon 
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because it is the education for public activity* ultimately because 
the polls is prior to the individual and the individual belongs to 
tha polls? the thought with which be bud begun the work© How you 
see * that is* of course. — take the eKaajple of the education to 
democracy® He okouid grew up towards an already existing democratic 
regime* In that sense ? a democracy is surely prior to that baby 
who is to be brought up as a future democrat* That 8 s clear c The 
issue is not this© The issue is what is to be taught with a view 
to that guiding principle,- Especially* is the education to be in« 
tellectual cr moral education? Now what if too question ie stated 
in this general vrey: intellectual or moral education 0 What is Aris® 
toilers gone raj. answer? fhat would you cay Mr* Argria? (Inaudible 
response}© Still* is there not ~ 
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sxayollo *— the equivalent in Plato vculd bn. Books II and III 
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education,, the formation of character., than what we call intellec¬ 
tual education* much more, whereas ill present day usage I think the 
emphasis is much more on intellectual education, the acquisition 
of skills and so on 5 than on the formation of character* Yes, bat > 
this education is, of course, as Aristotle has it in mind — is 
the erneation in an aristocracy 0 Now let us turn to 1337 b, shortly 
after the beginning* Shortly after the beginnings that the neces¬ 
sary things must be taught® Yes? 

w There can be no doubt that such useful subjects as are really 
necessary ought to be part of the instruction of children 0 
But this doesnot mean the inclusion of every useful subject® 
Occupations are divided into those which are fit for freemen 
and these which are unfit for them* and it follows from this 
that the total amount of useful knowledge imparted to children 
should never be large enough to make them mechanically minded® w 


And so on® In other words, the education in an aristocracy 
must be liberal education* liberal and not banausic or unfree s and 


Aristotle illustrates this 
is to be gentlemen 3 s education 


T„. 

M/ 


number of examples* The education 
which is distinguished, not only from 
the education of the. vulgar but also from some other things* Shortly 
after you left off Hr* Reink in, he says ‘something about the educa¬ 


tion in — on the sciences® 
Bo you have that? 


It is not unfree| it is not illiberal o 


15 Somc cf these branches can be studied, up to a point, without 
any illiberalibyj but too much concentration upon them, with 
a view to attaining perfection, is liable to cause the same 
evil effects that have Just been mentioned ©* 3 


Well, what he translates perfection means exactness® The gen* 
tleman is not concerned with exactness® That 8 s an important point* 


Well, t; 


vary simple examples to be exact regarding every penny < 


That’s one kind of exactness; tbat 5 s illiberal from the gentlemans 
point of view* But inhere do we find exactness in ordinary life? 

I mean, disregarding the sciences proper® Well, in the arts to sem 
extent® For example, a house builder, a carpenter, has to be exact 
What would you do with a doer which is done by an inexact nan? 

You can’t be gentlemanly in such natters® You have to be exact 0 
Yes? 


••Therefore, no scientist is a gentleman* 1 * 


In a way, yes® Yes,. Aristotle discusses that® Well* you must 

try to ur&w?ra"c>£u»ii i*o® The scientist as scientist© They may eein- 
cida in the .came individualo Aristotle gives some example in his 
scientific writings.. the aexcelled biological, writings <> VJhat docs 
the- scientist cc? be touches dirty* utterly despicable besets: . 


rtra?i .end all v r -.i.-,o (.ikj-.nd ex thing® Ami ha apologises© You see, 
uch was the state cf the world at that ilex that he still has" to 
vCXO.ysc xcr *ons w nc 

.nX*c x.i.» n »-vjcut. .l 
t, but oi^tuor thi-.:? is sis® to 


C -33 to low talma = 


u fi 


i fiy 


-* one cling is to Ivcya .uncut 
sccgrxxco tea seriousness in this 
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ridicullcun matter j You sec? ‘ Is it not a problem? Assuming that 
>nan is by far superior to the brutes, brutes or beasts — I say 
tills in order to avoid the word animal© The Greek word animal coni** 
prises ran; it means living being® We constantly act on that prem¬ 
ise© We could not understand one another without this assumption® 
Mow is it not strange then that the higher should devote such a 
great attention to the lower© That 3 a a problem That we are ac¬ 
customed to it by a tradition of mere than two thousand years is 
not a good answer because, you know, a merely traditional answer 
means, of course, some George has the answer but I don 3 i have it© 
You laic isjV To you see that point? So one must think about ~ one 
must really see why is this a problem* Yes^ but it is possible 
that Aristotle meant hero not so rraeh the exact sciences proper as 
such things as medicine® I mean, according to the then prejudices 
a gentleman could be a physician© He could not be a carpenter or 
sheranker© Still recognisable, you know® Do you not distinguish 
between the professional man and those who are not professional men? 
I believe I have heard that, so you sec, but Aristotle —> let us 
continue to sec what Aristotle has to say if that is the best 


example 


^V/ 


the medical, profession® I mean, now does he say? 


Where you left off 0 


Ir A good deal depends on the purpose for which acts are done 
cr s\-.cj ecto are stedied© Anything done ‘bo satisfy a personal 
need, or to help a friend, or to attain goodness, will not be 
illiberal; but the very same act, «?hcn dons repeatedly at the 
instance of other persons, may be counted menial and servile© 1 * 


In other words, a man who studies medicine in order to prac¬ 
tice it for evsryon&s that is something slightly degrading© But 
if you do it in order to be of some help to your family and your 
fric2i&; or cur of sheer curicsivy, that's a different story© Yea^ 
sure© But the yornt in which 1* in interested in here inncilately 
that this is of a very — Aristotle ices not share the mere preju® 
dices of the-.£3 people© That acce without sayings but be accepts 
these prs;rcd 5 .cen to some politically — by which I mean not merely 
aecomodauav? himsolf, but so -® but if it is true that the rule -® 
that geatlss-ni are the caat men for ruling the polls then the pre¬ 
judices go with the gentlemen, have to be ECvf* j \> e d fer that purpose 


t>co 


That :1c cle^r© 


.thor 3 r cu ~ if you accept tho principle of 


rule of gsntXaacii and gsntlcmcn are constituted by certain opinions 
slao, then have to a;:uapt tbaso opinions for that purpose© 
Aristotle hira*elf is not under the rosll of these prejudices© How 
tdiai he is driving at 'sill appear gradually as vo go, but acneone 
raised his hand and I had to postpone it© leu? (inaudible remark 
regarding hc/w th© art cf music pertains in this cou&sst)© Tea, sure, 
Aristotle locks at that from tlda v??? Q 

fl But apparently this vrould not bo a gentlemanly £rt t ,* 5 


Yea,, he cays a© later cn* Wher^vei* a mn £8 by >:hat he docs? 

tvi trj 


V- —- (iilwV w 1» Hi V. ; "J. «i,<v *- ...» O W> H.’iL-'iO 

w *> t* V. .... v’ • V •- i Vi twU .1 V. i -i vJ ti *.* 1 V Oil f." vl J C’ Dj.Iui.O 4 Ji 

nf iion-ganon © That is so© That makes him a He is 
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dependent* to some extent 5 on the cordon of the other gentlemen* 
hat what the noG^gentlssssn think about it is irrelevant© Now when¬ 
ever — there is something venal about it© I mean* that is not com« 
plots nonsense * Look around today© Forget about Aristotle© Look 
at your fallen? political scientists© They have to make a living^ 
and that means they arc dependent; they become dependent on all kinds 
of departments and prejudices and 30 cn© That is not alt-ray's© I xiean 3 
I take now the case'of thoughtful and well-i^opared people 0 Bo you 
not think that the problem of a degrading dependence can arise? 

What is the only way of avoiding it? Now let us be quite honest 
or ^ if you please, simple © « 9 « How can you avoid that? Being a 
man of independent means© And now thcn P of course, you can say ~ 
then there will be seme nasty people around who vrill say where did 
that wealth corns from originally? How I take the best case© In 
the very old family one doesn 9 t even know where it cams from© But 
then there come sene people who make very radical reflections* like 
Rousseau and Hem* You remember *— who tried to show’ it could not 
have had au honest origin© Surely,, but these questions ~ but then 
these doctrines are truly and literally subversive — these doctrines© 
They are subversive* and not only of the order which we have today 
but perhaps of any possible social order, and therefore one can right* 
ly say these questions are meaningless questions — shouldn 5 t be 
raised© So let us leave it ? then,, at the simple practical view© 

The only way ox' avoiding degrading dependence is either an extremely 
high degree of one 5 s own asceticism© You know, it is obvious that 
you need «« if you can live on a thousand dollars a ysar, then you 
are crush less dependent than if you need five thousand a year and 
so on and so cci* I den 5 1 bsve to labor that pointy I baLisv^c- And 
therefore but acsuir&ng that very few mm are willing or able to 
laVC -L-l uiXLi> CUl-.. way* we become dependent cn others 
and more than cr:ce on the good will of people on whom we should not 
be d^sudoirb* as esli-rsspecting men,, That is behind that© I think 
only a little bit of observation and reflection is needed to see 
that Axristotlc may be wrong in his solution* but it is at least a 
respectable quo respectable solution to a problem which 

is cosnral with mvn© I don't say that X have proved that Aristotle 
is right* but I only hope there is proof that he doesn 9 1 t*uk non® 
sense and this is not ciiyuy dated staff c He can recognise our own 
problems 5,n that immediately* Yes? 


"The implicit doctrine of freedom that you see here is suspiciously 
like that of the extras democrat in on® sense© In other words* 
a man dependant cn hdnsclf acting only in terms of what lies 
within himself © And IL c CJ. 3 Q seems to ms to clash somewhat vrith 
Aristotle- r great saving that man is a social animalo X mean* 


it CSCrC'5 vU'o/b i, 


j-u r * "■ 


iers vrhat we find todey a?> an 


esoonuia 
are in f 


t of hui^on exintenca; the extent to which people 


t denondent; uoon each oth 


Hellc chore does ~ I r*earu the mere fact that «— let us taka 
this man of inf ^pendent vrmv «*** i-n of course wholly i die cut=> 

5 ri.de of SKjciiity* iho wry civets fact that 00 mafy thiwga which 
he ucv- do -u a gvfitloa.a: but vkish hvra to bo done for haa 

fhouv- that he could .not lira in isolation* not to go into &::y deeper 
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question* So- furlhormre — and that is perhaps.more relevant ~ 
a single gentleman in this tray could hot roaintain hie gentlenianship 
steply physically if there were* not other gentleman t&o had the same 
interest and who would defend him and his canoe and his interests > 
against others« So there is no difficulty© I mean* that men are 
dependent on others*, that every man is dependent «« oven the most 
powerful tyrant~ as you lmm 9 is dependent on other human beings 
for the triple reason that every man is klllablo by any other man* 

Ton know that? Hobbes 3 great insight© That is trivial and of course 
Aristbtle knew it© In other words* now you — I think you are guilty 
of an unfair remark© Vihen we speak of im independent man we usa 
a crude practical expression* Wo mean that kind of independence 
which is possible and that is- of course — includes many rk-penden- 
cissc That goes without saying* But the- question is whether ‘there 
are not. — President Eisenhower occas 5 .oneXXy said that in poUtlca 
everything is a matter of degree* nothing could be truer $ and all 
these political terms have this relativity in them* Absolutely 
independent no man can be* but in the practical sense we say that* 

For example* if you have children and you coy at a certain moment 
they become independent that'is not a meaningless expression* It’ j 3 
very clear in its meaning in the contest and it 5 s the same as you 
soy the man who lives .independently of the*-opinion of people infer** 
ior to - him* .That makes sense0 And if you say that a thoughtful 
beggar is more independant than a idng ^ also makes sense© He needs 
men infinitely less than the king needs tbcat* Yes? 


”* © « talking about what seems to be a very fundamental point 
hero^ that as well as the virtues of these liberal gentlemen* 
this aversion to exactness indicates what it would seem to me 
would be the defect of. a regime that 7 l- controlled by which 

would bo that if the regia# is controlled by thtsa it will moan 
the ultiszatsly ueuinnnt attitudes have an aversion to €xae*cns33 
and it sae-ns to me that this leads to a kind of culture where 
fewer really important things g«t dons on a Isrgo scale* but 
I think one of the reasons that England has succeeded so much 
is beca?.?.© it- s accepted the leaders have accepted into 
tlioir ranks men who are -so concerned vith exactness ard these 
men have been able to balance the pscrle who have an aversion 
to iw ana d_L tfio society uaa - totally c oncemed with liberal 
things it i&ight be very deulo” 


Yes* whether it is dull is perhaps not the highest considers® 
tiorio Perhaps the purpose of life io not ftun but virtues But surely* 
tharo is no question* but still I can orly say this in order to show 
the difficulty hare© vihat is the net result that they hove a Iferton 
in the rdst- a Uawtc-n in the royal mist and John Locks* © © © and 
-vb<» v’-v .v,,r: e*y* ^ntist3 was in the House of Lord;? or in Par® 
ill was in the Hbues of Consuon^ and so on 

that? 


if ■'-,1 

-join -bV/vrsr 

u«> what is -« very will© ¥nat is the tsltisiato outcome of 


"7 ,* •?» vi* ■** *Vrt 7 '*Tvr*i sjw*TP »J 

ai. l <■• *'>!«»• Mali 


Yeo £ ail right.. oven in England* but generally © 
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"Well, I 5 Ei not certain X foliow where you? re going© w 
Well* I ?nean only that is simply the hydrogen bcesbo 


n 0h I eee 0 n 

So in other words that is not interesting© I mean*, I don c t 
^ay that this was nonsense* tut I say only that is not such a single 
tilings the belief that there is a perfect harmony between the men 
of exactness* the scientists* and the politics! men; that this cre^> 
ates problems cf its own® Yen see* you can put it this Trays there 
are perhaps* for convenience sake* two fundamental possibilities 
of solving 'die political problem© One was the Aristotelian- which 
is the same as Plato and sot that is clear© The other is the modern© 
They have something in ec-ason* surely* but th^y are also fundamental- 
1 y different* hie have bscone aware in various ways of certain dif¬ 
ficulties* of basic difficulties cf the modern solution* and that 
is cur profile ament you know? I mean* why do we have beatniks 

and this kind of thing? That is all due ‘to the fact that pert cf 
the population^ raid not necessarily the most thcughtless part* doesrut 
have a clear nay in front of itself as it had for many many genera- 
vims c Ho believe progress and ws know in a very vague and general 
way where it leads to:, to over greater abundance* to ever greater 
freedom* to ever greater equality* and to ever greater culture* 
ill good things- And then ws went cn and suddenly an abyss opened 
and I think that was* fer the popular consciousness* the atomic bomb* 
noro * X ttiXiac* xn an the economic criois and tills kind of thing be¬ 
cause the economic crisis -«• then one could say we get in another 
expert called lord Keynes and he 'rill take care of that* Fat here 
ire have no expert* There are experts for producing atomic bombs* 
but there are no expert:-: telling us what to do with Khrushchov© 

You see? The.t in the practical form of the questions the hydrogen 
benibo And therefore wo try ~ wo want to understand our situation 
and I thisfc one can soy that &XI social scientists who are thought** 
ful are concerned with tils very problem* Vihat is the basic defects 
that which bun been cverlcokad somehow* in these last three centuries? 
lly suggestion is only let us do it in the clearest and simplest way 
by looking at the alternative proposal of equal breadths that was 
the master of those who know* Aristotle® That is the most convenient 
way of doing it «« Plato that ±3 all much more complex* And then 
if we do that ?:s see teatr The alternative is indeed not in every 
respect beautiful and the modern men who revolted against it since 
the sixteenth cencary were not- fools* I moan* there was some tiling 
which is uateteaotivo in teteactlo* but tho question is* is it oimply 
inferior^ One should rsally hr gin" a course on Aristotle with Chapter 
1 a6 of Kvbbcs- where Hcbbcs craws up the iudiotrv^nv against 

Lsrlstoilo and Vuc-wo tbi^g# are identically the earo us you 

weteid fiwl *: ms in John I .;rr??v for 


cartsan reaarnrs 
vr* o re asc-c* * r o 
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very goca reasons* cau viis quoetxoxis wer© 
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rte kmc vterc- arc mapy people who ere concerned 
aiiu vjiiin in cisritv if -She alternative were as articulate 
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as At is in Arisiotlsc If you take* some dcclients of* syy* Arch- 
bichop Lord 3 s rear of what would come with trie emancipation of the 
capitalists — ycu this kind of thing — that* s a very narrow 

is sue o Hers it is stated in all conipreliensivensss* That is the 
pointo Yen? Good* But we -are not yet where ue should be regard- 
ing — so the education*, to repeat* is the gentleman*s education* 

How how does it look? Let us go on 0 Vvhat are its subjects? 

(Heading of paragraph 1+ page 335 of Barker* begins* followed 
immediately by change of tape)* 

e « « because it is also controversial* whereas the other things 
are admitted* Yea? 

* f Ai praaent* indeed* it is mainly studied as if its object were 
pleasoroj but the real reason which originally led to its being 
made a subject of education is something higher* Our very na¬ 
ture b&s a tendency (on *ahich we have often rss&arked) to seek 
of ifeslf for ways and means which will enable us to use leisure 
rightly^ as. well a- to find some right occupation! indeed it 
is the power to use leisure rightly^ as wo would once more re¬ 
peat* which is the basis, of all our life* 0 


Yog* let us stop hers* Aristotle tries to answer the question 
by returning to the nature of man* The consideration that music 
is pleasant world not decide the issue* This much is clears Ac® 
cording to* rrub;rss now this is* of course* the key word reading 
the bent rsgimS* Bo “net forgot that, in the best regime the most 
ixcpovtmt Ast>uty. namely regarding the relation of the element of 
strength and the element ci* tindorctanding^ the military element* 
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the vsrri 


the governors 9 and the priestss &c« 


cording to nature, Here again wo consider nature as our guido< 
Go on© vies need both then* Yes? 


tr It is trua that both occupation and leisure are necessary! 
but It is also true that leisure is higher than occupation* 
and is* the end; to ifbich occnrpabdcn is directed© Our problem 5 
therefore;, is to find models cf activity which will fill cur 
Icierro© vJc can hardly fill cur leisure *&th play© Ts do so 


wcujlq re xc* mrres px;* 
conr.e"-i'.i. -.a oua c 
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our state at the proper tines .and seasons,-arid should bo applied 
as rcsborrtiVGS* The f eelifigs whi^h play produces in the mini 
are feelings of relief from exertion? and the pleasure it gives 
provides relaxation,, Leisure is a different matt err vh think* 
of it as having in itself intrinsic pleasure* intrinsic happi® 
ness, intrinsic felicity* Happiness of that order does not 

belongs to 
occupation 
regard as 
and all men 
pain©* 3 


belong to those who are engaged in occupations it 
those who have leisure-* Those who are engaged in 
are so engaged -frith a view to come dnd which they 
still unattainedo But felicity is a present end5 
think of it as aceonfjanied by pleasure and not by 


yes, let us stop here* Imow Aristotle makes here the crucial 
distinction which has somehow been for gotten between recreation and 
leisure,. He establishes this hierarchy© The lowest is recreation© 
Then comes business^ occupation, and the highest is leisure© Recre® 
aticru you roluv in order to work or to work better r but you work 
not for the sake of n~crk but for the o UlVw Oj* your leisure0 That 
is absolutely crueialo In the ordinary discussions of leisure and 
leisure time 5 ox’ course, ' these two things are identical, as you know© 
Yes? 


• * F Iihat of the acadeaiici.vn?* 5 . ' 

VJhat do you me.cn by an academician? 


^WhsSt of yourself?* 


Let ua ~~ v?ell ? you nvxvt know Iho arsswsr* According to Aris~ 
tdtle if 1 ware ***» not - academician is a dubious ‘thing** feat teaefe* 
er q are surely men who do who are workers of seme £ort 0 Let 

forgot about *k> s if you aon" i ?uind r but for what you mean* people 
like? xycclf should ^tand for© That is oxc-reaiely simple© Yhere is 
their place?© v © You kmow'ikiet tho Creed: word for leisure is? Shall 
I write it down? Ictinisscd, Bnglish, eehoc 1© 

supposed to“‘b3 the place ox leisure© 


That it has eocemo the pli.ee ei anguish* boredeta* and os 


that 


L 


in another — that is the fats of almost oil banian things© But let 
us that 5 <? u voxy pertinent question© 1 mean* 'that you put it 
into alightlv insulting orrrronaX form on3y made it more Glorified© 
3Tos 0 Bo f>i:? relocation is roint Aristotle calls play. and it is 
doo 

and leisure are ir.m» entirely different things* Aristotle will give 

thicigD which are ra% smashing 

fun, and yot have nothing to do &3 leisure* For ckst-toIo^ there is 
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ng crunk© That, 

: xrrm the Literates 2 am vx iras that can alxj contribute 
b.\t a inn who touM work in order to get drunk frera 
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is iirclMnkoble \;iihoui cnnoyunco,’ and leisure? is also without camey« 
ance© Shat is, I ouaai-translato pain try* ainoyanco to wake it clear 
because T 3 m aware of ilia fact that there are quite a few businesses 
which are not accompanied by bodily pain, hut the anr^onces are 
the peiiic ITov* in order to understand the distinction which Aris« 
tctle siikes 1 would like to rise a £ triple suggestion made by a Gor» 

T.ian writer* ?*»-(?), who ?3rote a very interesting book on 

the subject of leisure* How what was the traditional warns for lei¬ 
sure time© I mean? traditionally in the western worldo How hew 
does our day or how do our days and weeks pans? Vie work in the 
day* sleep in the night or have • recreation after work and the% what 
was the institutional form of that which is neither work nor recre^ 
aticD? 


vRollzlcZo* 


Xes 5 wo wesrk on cert-sin days which wo call working days and 
alee weekdays. 1 , and turn there era. ether daye$ now what is the ira®> 
ditional ward for that? Holidays© That gives us a very good help 
for tbs understanding of neat Aristotle mesnss holidays© That is 
neither work nor msre recreation* It is a dedication to_ something 
which is the erd of that© Aristotle will not say that-, as I warn* 
toll you in advance* burn this give3 all of us an idea, and there¬ 
fore cno can aay r . wnioti was said by people* that the problem cf the 
leisure viioa is eirqilv the problora of the obsoleaense* disappear® 
sac© of tha holiday ns holidays o 1 mean not only in'ths sense where 
it stands ter vacatic^- i^e© reers^iion* but in ths origins! mean¬ 
ing: holy drys* las© Hc’r let us go on© Wo ccsa® very soon to the 
citioitti- p sin? v^i-ore t-fs lei. u oxz© Iei% everyone in other 

words* ail bslisra and when all believe it*. literally all.* then it 
is not a mere accident,, Then it has sonio grounds when ail believe 
its For cccacpls* yh&n till believe tuat tks cun turns around the 
casrSi **— this tarriule errune which men ceraiti-ad xtaiii Copernicus 
ccaso — that of courra* not an accidental folly© That has 
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important and for practical* terrestrial purposes* ter* 
•act© now let us ~~ so everyone nr*yt> the felisilsg, the 
bliss* tun fc^opy ctet-e in aocourosizied by pleasure© That 
lea? 


«Xi is true that all arc not equally agreed about the nature 
of the pleasure which asesapsrxUs felicity© Different persons 
nature differently,, according to their own person** 


estimate its 
ality and dirrositlc^o* 5 


Fcrscnellivi Poresnaxity doesn 3 1 coasts recording to tkc-*jsolvc3 
ssai nccorctLo,; to their halite Zes? That ghoulduH happen© How* 
the meet 


;-r> .s, 

-■ , «i 

TT? * ; 


•c,tt ricssi^s, £rca •&« cobles* eocrcss* 

01 


run cf sreabost virtue© 5; * 


xou orr agois:? that great vard-ety* infinite variety* but no 
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relativist because of the hi^areby 0 Yss* Not?? 

If lt is clear, therefore, that there are some branches of lead¬ 
ing and education union ought to be studied Kith a view to the 
proosr ucc of leisure in the cultivation of the mindo Xt is 
clear^ t co*, that these studies should be regarded as ends in 
themselveso while studies pursued with a view to an occupation 
should be regarded merely as means and matters of necessity* 

This will explain why our forefathers made music a part of edu¬ 
cation* They did not do so because it was necessary: it is 
nothing of the sort* Nor did they do so because it is useful^ 
as some other subjects are* Reading and writing, for example, 
are useful in various ways — for rucney-mahingj for house-keep¬ 
ings for the acquisition of knowledge^ and for a number of 
political activities* Bracing may ha held to be useful in help¬ 
ing men to judge mere correctly the works of different artists* 11 


And artisans 2 no difference in Greek* 
Surclyo 


Carpenters, for example, 


»Mor is it 
and militar 
He are thus 
in leisure* 
ducsd into 
i^iich men 
lines in E 
Such 
b 

and contir- 
words 3 
With 
his 
Again* in 
is the be 
They 
mi n 


r , like physical trailing, useful in improving health 
ry prowess t it has.no visible effect upon either® 
oft with its value for the cultivation of ihs mind 
* This is evidently the reason of its being intro- 
educations it ranks as a part of the cultivation 
bank proper to freemen® This isthe meaning of the 
cssr, beginning ? 

are they who alone should be called to the bountiful 


Sitt: 


jig (after a mention of various guests) with the 
them call they a minstrel* to pleasure all men with 

iiiHSJ.Co 

another passage, Odysseus is made to say that music 
:t cf pastimes when men are all merry, and 
who feast in the hall lend their ears to the 
sir el in sfELense* 
ng in order duDo” 


Yes, let ns stop here 0 Incidentally \ Barker shouldn Q t cay Odys¬ 
seus is made to ser 0 Odysseus oare 0 Just as Homer cays, Cdyssaus 
says* That is not uninters sting for the question of her; Aristotle 
read Homer, and since he raj r have read him better than we did it 
rasy ba of cone help for understanding Homer himself} but let us now 
come to the rain point* We gat now —■ here wo have the answer to 
the question,, not to the question as to what gentlemen 8 o education 
is but the more specific question: the relation of music to gentle- 
~*en ? s sdvcakloxo The gentleman must have the liberal studies trio 
necessary cri.y in a subordinate manner* Liberal studies are such 


^tudics as enable him to spend his leisure cpprcpriatojyp i o 0 c nobly« 
loc, but what is that# activity* licnr does the gentleman spend his 


:iero \ r e a::/e the cp-h/cr* 


v iia.cn 
iv-fH ♦'r- 


• — 'nni singer* -< 
stated, here, but 


he 


v; 


r- 


OJi!; 


to 


iiat dees he* do? Ho lir/uauB 
pac'Oo X males CU3 aedi'nion 
l take for granted Aristotle 
ho singer j*jLth undorstandingo This escans 
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to bo ~~ now if the leisure activity Is the end of man 5 then the 
end of the gentlemans life is to*iisien to the poets 0 That is 
the end© We hava seen — sons of yen? us p have Eeen a correspond^ 
ing statement at the end of the Ethics 0 which is a wore —» in many^ 
“Hays a wore comprehensive work than me Pol itics iSo What does he 
Buy there as to the end for the sake of -Erich all business? Same 
argument ftttxd.3wenta21y , x recreation for the calcs of business^ business 
for the sake of leisure.* Leisure is the true end* What is that 
true end according to the end of the Ethics? 

Wirtue©* 1 

!To — yeso tell, virtue but a certain kind of virtue© 

^Contemplation©* 


Contemplation* understanding© Contemplation* The gentleman 
does it in his and therefore not in the highest ?<ay *' That is 5 
in a sense© the end of the gentlemans lira: to sit there — look 
at Odycosus, who seas in a way a gentleman© He did these srazing 
deed 3 with great anguish and annoyance when he was isixh this Cyslopes 
aad G&Xypoo.aud Circa-.- also was not exactly unmitigated bliss, and 
to - say tithing of the ether adventures -which he had© But why did 
he tb that? Ultimately^ in order to listen to the singers when he 
comes to the Bhoecians© You remember? When the minstrel ccass his 
are parted from this connection© That xtas his activity© 

If you vovdd say* what would be the present day equivalent? I ’think 
you Burnt haro heard of people* very active and successful business* 
«uai 5 mho still do all what they do ultimately for the sales of. cul» 
ten’s © You must have heard thatc- And what does that culture wean? 

I aeon* I lccara thsra are- dco others who would say they do it in 
order to bs-cese philanteroote^ 0 That is another wey which Aristotle 
also considers^ tut teat is one answer of very great Importance© 

But what do they mean 'ey culturo? 

"May I offer a respectable essmple? R /£es©7 n © © © wae quoted 
as asking, 8 What doss it naan to die? 3 weans that we will 
no longer ba able to listen to Mozart 5 * 3 © 


Well that would be an escmple s but Einstein is not the beat 
aza&pio because ho tt&o more a scientist team a gentleman .In,.this 
sance c tfo 5 I dou J t dory that he was;, but I worn hs*ic not"Such'a ' 
clear example of a gcntl'smaa es 5 nay* Gol&naL Blimp© Colonel Hlimp, 
a famous Britten figure© Have you never neon that?' A. really ramder- 
ful character© Coed© Kcw ? that is 003 that is on© answer 0 Here 
you sec the? differenoe vary elderlyo In ur_:larstancteng the poet and 
tsxsie rss alto's* practically always inseparable from epeeehee so 
ccala perhaps better *ry po^trys that ia cbTiously different f^cm 
business:© That' 8 3 clssr© It it? also differ ant from nere recreation* 
like & rrrimrteg pcai, because it is really a proper occupation of 
the rsjLnsU 


X2.C 


•. : -i 

wO £ 


:red by the fact that ertirte themselves vxsy so much attend 
s&ciness and evan go through annoyance and teavmil 
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to produce their works of art and yet 5 properly speaking* I c tn 
not sure (several inaudible words) for creativity itself# 
Msyba I$m wrong, bat w ^ 


Well, idiat does creativity mean? Let us not go into this ^ques¬ 
tion and simply Bay you mean the production of such songs, more 
than order standing them,. Do you mean that? {Inaudible response)* 
Tho gentlemen* Now let us consider for one moment Odysseus* beau** 
tiful eccample© Odysseus listens to tie singers, to the Phoocians, 
and then what does he do afterward? He himself singso Singing.* 

I mean ~~ you laxow — describes worthwhile things in a worthiMlo 


nanrorc So Odysseus is both a listener and what you call a creator c 
Ygs* but the creator -« I mean 3 as such — what is a poot from Aris«> 
totle" a cr from the Greek point cf vise? He is not a 
not in the sense that ho is a crook or a villain or vsbatsver have 
you «« but he is higher than a gentlcssasio He is a wise man# And 
that ±c a CG^nllcatsd question? what is the relation of the wisdom 
which the poets have to the wisdom cf the philosophers? i*hat ,j s an«> 
other matter* Bat thore is clearly an enormous difference between 
the man ~ho writes Hem eric. pcutits and a man who rscites Homeric poems, 
and they wore generally regarded as very stupid asses, the^rhopsqidSo 
There is z\ Platonic dialogue cabled 

a conversation with sunh a foiled and he is presented a vory vein 
and stupid &an s and —»• that is something entirely different 0 The 
posts ~ their status is not discussed hero, tut that is ir^lieda 
One can safely cay that© 


(Inaudibls question regarding whether the contributing of time 
for construction cf religious edifices 1c part of leisure}© 


Tea, workmen© 

K It vnsnH work in tie senes of earning a living 0 It was work 
in the sense of a holy an exercise w 


Tes« bat that zn entirely that is a subject not diissuassd 
"by Aristotle here in the passage tt® reset© E# will take it up later 
and that in —» we den*t have the time for that any more ?e Aristotle 
in the scqvtrl — I would like to mention only this point ~ in the 
sequel he geos info ~~ ‘but we rca»t not forgot this very important 
passage which wo read© Ha takes up later on the purpose of musical 
education* Up to now he baa said what is music for© tilhst is its 
place in the life cf iha adult human being, of the adult gcntloisan? 
And later on be raises the question what is the purpose of music 
in educatica and in this connection the moral education© the moral 
element, ir* rrpansxssd, nenaLy that the right kind of rsu^de makes 
us better sm, makes a rtan a gentleman© But the question he has 
raised ra/rt is a who is no longer in used cf being 

mode into a p&r*?icr.rs&o b'aat does he do with music? That 9 s one 
thing, a&d tho other qr/-salon is That does music do in oreir to 
fora gonticro-a originriDy* i„o 0 what is the purpose of musical edu« 
catwf.. ant thrre the cr...:suii£ ic* cf course, west stron^uy on £ar&L 
-ud fast pirrr a very great role in the soroche lie 

read erfy c: 


brief in IJiiG-: 


shortly after'the beginning© 
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^Perhaps there ±2 more in question than our sharing in the com¬ 
mon pleasure >siieh all men derive from music — a pleasure* 
indeed* which is natural and instinctive* and which e^lains 
why the use of music appeals to all ages and all types of char¬ 
acter — ax'id perhaps ve ought to consider whether music has 
not also some sort cf bearing cn our characters and cur souls© 
It will clearly have such a boaring if our characters are ac» 
tuslly affected by music© That they arc so affected is evident 
from tte influence- exercised by a number of different tunes* 
but especially by those of Olympus© His tunes* by general con® 
sent, have an inspiring effect on the soul: ana a feeling of 
inspiration is an affection of the soul 5 s character© We may 
add that© in listening to mere imitative sounds* where there 
is no question of time or tune* all sen are moved to feelings 
Of EQTSp&thy©* 


Yes# Now let us stop hero a In other words* music does taro 
things© It makes us — how did. you say — inspired, and it makes 
us Imitative of characters© The latter is clear© For exsmpXe* 
you soy a inertial'song* martial modes arouse — make us to that <zz~ 
tent have Eartial fealings and therefore contribute to our educa^ 
tion and courage and so on© Others make us tame in a good sense* 


maico us gen* 




2 nd therefore .contribute to cur education© what 


does this Inspiration moan? Nov; the Greek word is enthusiasm-, but 
that must be understood© We must consider its original meaning 0 
Tliat means Inspired by a god. possessed by a god* and therefore, 
derivatively * Inspired© That is something different from the moral 
education and here is where the problem 02' what you meant* namely 
relip.cn.; cernes ins only in this form and in this connection iris- 
totle speaks later on cf tragedy© Tragedy has wry much to do with 
this? not *&th the formation of character* bat Tilth creating this 
enthusiasm inspired by a god© But what is meant by that in Aristotle? 
Very genially peaking© makes another distinction later 

between escIc and other things which teach us* of course ? moral 
character and then there ar© foms of nusic which excite* inspire 
ua in thin raligiouo wsy- as we would say© Their function is not 
teaching but purification, purging* and you boon the famous defini¬ 
tion cf the tragedy by ArisrStxbi that it is a fom of purging cf 
our souls© This Is irir^ile 51 s answer to this question© Vihothar 
it Is sufficient is r of ceurso. an entirely different question© 

Now this puesrgo which ot« Agrie — tiers ore only two more points 
which 1 would like — taut needs a very long — Is very difficult© 
Aristotle Is verv brief en those matters and without an anaivois 
of ills * oc'^xcs«% and especially the analysis of tragedy this Is aL«* 
most rtn^c^.UJrille« but the mala point hcnicver that t?c trust under* 
stand is this iclrplana ovsra^xd)© © © Basic which is pretty moral 
and partly oavharbi^© Cathartic is something different from moral© 

In a the e vcaarvie is e-src eieasentsx;/* t:oro basic than the 
jssraX© iha cutnartie has th© ihnetie-n of getting ~ liberating us 
from froidc^cntli obstacles %o the roal morality* whereas tlia moral 
education i* fcrnbdotsiy toward this moral* © « © Oaa thing 

I ary is *!::> iVrUC’sxea ox la axtics.ti;vn and mother-, and In a 

vrsy a ourrx Tuy.vrsont crucs^xi I:; ;:hat is lha function cf rzssic in 
the life cl tact clroatfljy feck-cated or mature gar&ggssa and that question* 
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the 

which- v - 

of the flute is very interesting and you se9 that wft&t some people .. 
think —• historical understanding is a product of the 15th century 
or so is sheer nonsenseo Aristotle says here very clearly ^ihat 
happened* that the Greeks won the Persian War* They won it 0 Iney 
defeated the greatest power of which they knew* the Persian Hip ire-, 
and then tbsy became more courageous, more self-confidont than trxey 
were before* Out of that grew ultimately that glory of the ±ntsl~ 
leetual development of Athens* This sir-pie historical observation 
was as imich within the reach of Aristotle as of any modern historian* 
That goes without saying* That is only in passings The last point 
which I would like to mention is a reference in 13h2a yes, I 
wish I could read that* Yes* I wish I could read that; I esuHo 
I would like to know how Barker translates it® At any rate* it is 
unimportant** There is a passage here there is an expression 
of Aristotle: the natural —* the excess according to nature -® oh 
yes: in 13b£a23o I will find it for you* Here: paragraph ?,> Will 
you read the beginning of paragraph 7o 


,f Just zs the souls of its members are distorted from their 
natural state w ■ 


Yes, the natural state® That is also the way in which the med® 
ieval translation translates it. but literally translated: from 
tj he h abit, from the conditio^scc ording t o n ^turn^ But let us say 
the natarar^xStF^ire'^state ox nature© That is the origin of this 
famous torn, but the state of nature means here, of course, the state 
according to natures the norm.air, health:"good state® If you are 
sick in one way or the other you are not in your natural state* 

For example* if you can‘t walk your feet are not in natural state 
or if you card t see your eyes are not in their natural «*« that 0 a 
the original meaning of state of nature 0 The state of nature cf 
man is. of course, the state ox which man is under the best condi® 
tions and since man is a political animal man is in his state of 
nature if he is a citizen of a good society* If he is a citizen 
of a bad society he is not quite in the state of nature 0 Now here 
you see the enormous change which has taken place in modern times 
where the term state of nature became so crucial and so much more 
emphatically vzed as it is in Aristotle? that the state of nature 
is the n;ccxr primitive Cne could very well, by contrasting 

the meaning of atate of nature* o&j in Hobbes, with the meaning of 
state of nature in Aristotle, develop the whole problem of the "an® 
eients and tha Moderns, of classical political thought and modern 
political thought* and therefore that would only be a more techni¬ 
cal and scsringly more abstruse f orrnulat:,cu of the problem of the 
KwBcrttbo I &zrJt have tc explain that to yen I knewo Good© Now 
there is enr point I 'wanted to make in connection with the remark 
on an earlier occasion, but be :isn a t hero and you would not*, perhaps, 
be vary much Interested in xh-K Therefore, I will emit that and 
ask you T-:hsrt-hcr there are any questions ycu would like to bring 
up in the £w minuusc we still era be together © 
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o o the crucial difference between the modems and the an~ 
cients is that the moderns look on the natural or the Ircpor® 
tent thing-as sort of o * . the efficient cause, you nl&t 
call it© 0 e o" 

Yes, ve could say thato 


*And it irould seem that much of the change is due just to the 
abandonment of a sense of purpose* in nature and it wold seem 
to me that if you accept thi3 much of what follows from Aris® 
to tie a s acceptance of an end in nature isn 3 1 really tenable 
for modern man© It isn u t a matter of overlooking things and 
not deriving insights from the ancients s but of a fundamentally 
different way of looking at the ■world in generalo 11 


Yes, bit still does not your responsibility ultimately extend 
to the basic premises which you accept? I mean* can you ultimately* 
as a tbirfring man, pass the buck and can say Gailil eo did it? Nos 
you isust do it somehow* I mean, that 5 s very hard, but still if you 
want to be ~~ really to have any say in such matters ycu must face 
that responsibility* Do you see that? 

"o o o Well, sure* « * you have to accept the responsibility 
for your choice of first principles or your basis., but it 3cems 
to me that if yon start •with a basis which essentially denies 
that in the universe, independent of the world of man, there 
is a purpose; things have a places the world is not really a 
desert n 


Yes, but to which -~=» well, vie cannot go into that question* 
of course^, now© But may I suggest two lines of approach© The first 
is that it is not true that all pro=modsrn thought was,* in the Ar±$« 
totelian sense, teleological© When Plato presented his notion of 
the universe in the that 51 s greatly different from that of 

Aristotle* It is also uSIselogieal* but in a different ways much 
more mathematical for some reasons© But something else: when modern 
science emerged in the seventeenth century the common name for teat 
was the corpuscular doctrine, in Bacon, for example, and later, Leib® 
nits and so* Corpuscular? atomistic doctrine* There were such non® 
teleological doctrines in classical antiquity so teat is a difference 
between modem thought and Aristotelian thought and perhaps oven 
Socratic thought., but not between modem thought, and ancient thoughts 
number onoo Kuiaber two; and here I come to erciething which is riot 
as ranch a question of hisucideal learning as the first question 
is* That is teiss modern natural science was developed primarily 
as a doctrine of the innniraate beings, the heavenly bodies as well 
as of terrestrial ccdisa, which ere insniiaate beings* Think of 
tee crucial Gallilcsn and NavTsorriLnn disc evened and laws 0 Good? 

And now this doctrine of the inanirats bodies xms meant to be 
at least that is the nozt simple assumption —» tea basis cf on ac® 
count of everything; in particuj.ar n of that thing cottsaonly called 
the soul* there wore yroft difficulties* verv -crcat oiiiiculvLes, 
and if you ruad the intelligent materlalnv* in modern vines* 
Thomas Kobbnca you cee that there you would have the impression 
it is absolutely hopeless to solve it* Then there come somewhat 
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aor© ingenious men than Hobbas* for example, Spinoza, and tried 
to solve it 0 They developed a certain psychology; I can 0 t go into 
that© Today the whole thing is. in a way, abandoned© If you take 
the extrema forms of psychology* say behaviorism, you study in all 
case3 behavior® The. distinction between body and soul never arises 
for these people® Well* in brief, the modern science is burdened 
viith what I believe is an absolutely hopeless problem* to give an 
account in its terms of the human soul and his actions and his mo=» 
•Lions© The Aristotelian natural s cience is open to very great dif- 
faculties and no one in his senses could say it can be restored as 
he stated it* although it is, perhaps* not as easy to refute as some 
people sometimes thinly even as he stated it© But Aristotle 3 s natural 
science has one very great advantage and in this respect it is still 
absolutely superior 'bo anything you find in modern science* and 
that is -chat it begins not with inanimate bodies bat with the soul© 
Yon can say Aristotle suffers defeat because he thinks the understand® 
Ing of the soul gives him a key to the understanding of inanimate 
bodies© That v« \<\y be so© You know the famous story: the stone falls 
because it tends© That my have been entirely wrong for all I know, 
but cn the other hand we have legitimately a perhaps greater inter¬ 
est in understanding tbs -soul than in understanding the fall of 
bodies* although we also rrast be concerned with the fall of — I 
don^t deny that© You knot?? Therefore the thing is not as simple 
as that and the question when yew say final causes then* of course. 


everyone 1 b bacic is up agaa 
one would speak of inclinations and tendencies and so that do cs\v t 
round so terrible and that is teleology© IJhsn you use such a six*® 
pie word as grewreh you menu a movement from* to* in the sense of 
a perfection© It grows to something© That is a simple* obvious 
phenomenons a puppy becoming a grown up dog and anything of this 
kind? from which Aristotle starts and he contends* by implication* 
you can never understand that* if you cc-ispare that to the fall cf 
a body© That 0 r something entirely different© How to reconcile that: 
that is* cf course, a very great question and only a man who would 
be a genius equal to AriavoLie could even hit on a conceit* on a 
notion which would give us a start, tout on the other hand no one 
can sensibly exoect of us that because of ’these tremendous things 
done in the exact natural sciences the only way of understanding 
human things must be owe «« a way modeled cn the way of the exact 
natural science??© That is a wholly unwarranted* although prior to 
investigation^ plausible assumption© How plausible it is — you 
CT:0 that© Everyone falls for this notion at least once in hie life 
i mien he cays* hears that tbs natural sciences made this tremendous 
progress by the use of these methods -® well, why dorft you ao iho 
same tiling in trie social science a? You must have heard this n times, 
and yet while it is plausible* on inspection it proves to be very 
questionable* I think that 8 a the issue and erven* for example, I 
talk to people who know these things infinitely bettex* than I do, 
psychologists and so© But what is really proven, I think unknown 
to the ancienws or at least not mentioned anywhere and of arry impor¬ 
tance is very* vary little© I. mean, for cxarple, if one knows now 
a bit more vnon no baby begins co have the d social smile© 

Uelit. that finds a very cany piece in any phenology © Or if one 
cun, perhaps* give a somewhat cotter account of slips of the tongue 


Lnct that terri.tie thing© But when some- 
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if it is a better account than Aristotle gave, who doesnH mention 
it, or of drearaD s vhich he did digciiss* perhaps© But that dcesn 3 t 
necessarily mean that the whole context in vhich these modern' obser¬ 
vations are made is the sound one© I mean, and one must here really 
keep one* s head and make a distinction without which I think one 
will not be able to understand anything© That thehuraan things are 
not intelligible in these terms* I mean, road any of these scions 
tific studies of human things and see whether they enlighten vou 0 
They may contain certain factual observations which are interesting! 
surely 5 but they could have been made by any intelligent man on the 
basis of any metaphysics if he had looked at them* Th«y fea^anothing 
to do with ills particular methodology® The example of Mr© Brown 
concerns something — I will mention this rot© The quest5.cn was 
Aristotle 9 s analysis of the tyrant and Aristotle says something about 
-That moves the tyrantj in present day lingo 9 the motivations of 
the tyranto And yon knes?, Aristotle has staple fairy«tale like sto« 
rioc: he is a man who love© wealth and poorero And s well of course, 
*ae could Gay -» the first objection which one would make — veil, 
htalin and Lenin probably meant something more than that they arc 
rich and powerful* They stood for a cause? the famous thing* Of 
course*, that must be considered and I gavo' some indications to that? 
tha question of sc^c&Llsd ideologies- which are, in tie strict sense, 
'absent of thought© But Hr© Brown meant something else* 

lie meant such things us sadiaag for example* like Hitler 0 Vi hat 


tivated him 


timately not a certain theory about the master 


race and the* Jews as the eae&ry of the master raco 0 xc-u knew* This 
Id.rid cf thing© Nor was it his desire to cat ten steaks a day and 
other things of £his nature, or to wield power for its own sake, 
but sadism© Tea© that is tho so-called psychological explanaticn 
and some people think oh, that 3-s much «« where do yon find any refer® 
ence to such delicate things as sadism in Aristotle? New, all rights 


let us consider that for a rcemcro 0 


What 

^Tir.rr; 


.s a sadist? I sucrose 


it means a man who derives pleasure from inflicting pain on other 
people without any regard to his ovn advantage« In other words® 
he is not merely a ruthless man imo pursues his advantage at all 
costs* but there was a simple language not taken from — how do yon 
call that p?rycb©patnology s sexual psychopathology and so on® but 
from ordinary life© There is a word for that* cruelty , a cruel man$ 
a cruel man who® ^ a cruel man,, is not cnly ruthless but derives 
pleasure from inflicting pain on other people© Nov this is a phe® 
nemonon which exists and then vre are confronted h.ere with a psycho® 
logical explanations that this cruel conduct is routed in a sexual 
perversion© That 5 3 the theory? that 0 5 the progress Of cruelty 
people knew© 000 But that ' 5 a, of course, the question© Is this theory 
truo or could it not be that even the sexual perversion stummed from 
a more fundamental perversion? Applied to Hitler,’ whether Hitler 
was sexually perverted or not I believe has uoc been shown by uhe 
serial scientist©© 1 have not road that© So it would be a mere 
hypothesis that his cruelty could ba explained by csxu&l porversicn^ 
but even granting that- hcv do its know tbsx those kind of ss:aial 
perversions are not thazoclvos the cottrx-oucuces of r* more fundaxon* 
tal perversion vhich alao exnonds to eco;i This question is? jusu 
pushed by sids and, of oourse f -die sexual perversions are more fanda® 
mantel than avrr othcro© Hot: do we know that? This kind ox psychology*) 
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rjav’ldcular bin! of prrychalo^y dismisses this question* New * 
hew co‘d-d ibis' be* understood'; in ore is*. again sv^sriing iron thes 
surface — there is ^cnethiny wrong with a sadist# That is ccrason 
to ihs psychological explanation in question and what,, for examplec 
X would" ray: sona-thing wrong with him* Sure* but what does this 
moan? The normal thing* the not wrong things is that one does not 
derive pleasure from inflicting pain on others for its own cake* 

Then if this is the normal thing it becomes a rieeeos&ry question 
what defect 5 what suffering*, cs* if you. want to talk Greek* what 
trauma* induces a rum to derive pleasure from inflicting pain cn 
others? It would be a question* but here you would again hatre to 
make a distinction between three phoncmenal/iy very different things* 
inflicting pain on sli others or on some -others or on a single others 
These, are cbricuoly very different cases* Hew if we take -«• that 
is one case which in very simple and where the reference to this 
kind of psychology would ts absurd? That is the case of revenge® 

thar© X wsuito to hit back* It is not su£fi« 
tnat the leu. doer, it* He rsuat do it© But 
cannot possibly suffice as an elimination if 
arc- all others* Wo could legitimately 
sadistic actions is cuo man or 

j- ».*> 


Someone killed X s a f 
cient for uiv.i ec-meLc 
this kind of revenge 
the obyactii of that 
speak of rove rye if 
come ttcrio r 
f-aa this Van 


the obfabts o. 


. Hot? can uo understand a man who hates &il 
other mes? Tbs kneir that* There i?£s Timcn of Athens© 

There va3 a very hurt rissntfcropis^ a man who hates other human 
b2.ln.g3« But. X think wn Injjrc icdny a special reason for that* I 
think this phenomenon la?? probably changed e* a phenomenons nssasly* 
by virtwo of the psraculfieation of Society as a capital S thero 
.arc pocpls T;ho hate aociuty© I dc not believe* that this phsnot^aon 
was possible before e^ciouy bcc^xe personifiswU I suggest this only 
as kind of reflections which ore absolutely nsesssary and indispens* 
able before one* can even cream of ueiag such so-called scientific 

do CUm.2-0 !'j2 n ciXiLi '(j,i)OX*CX Or Co o o (j 


(End of tape) 



